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EDITORS'    PREFACE. 


There  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  T/ie  Cainbridge  Bible .  for  Schools, 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  atid  Private  Students,  The 
Speaker's  Commentary,  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
The  Expositor  s  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Knrzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  A.  T;  De  Wette's  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N.  T.;  Meyer's  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kom- 
mentar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  uier  das 
A.  T.J  Lange's  Theologisch-homiletisches  Bibelwerk ;  Nowack's 
Handkommentar  zum  A.  T. ;  Holtzmann's  Handkommentar 
zum  N.  T.  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public  ;  others  are  in  process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars    in   the    production   of   a    critical^   comprehensive 


g^e  Jntevndttonaf  Cvittcctf  Commentc^rg. 

Ecclesiastes  Prof.    George    A.    Barton,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of 

Biblical  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 

Ruth  Rev.  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  D.D..  Associate  Profes- 

sor of  Hebrew,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York. 

Song  of  Songs         Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of 

and  Lamentations  Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

St.  Matthew  The  Rev.  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

St.  Mark  The    late    Rev.     E.     P.    Gould,    D.D.,    sometime 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature,  P.  E. 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.  [^Noiu  Heady. 

St.  Luke  The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  som.etime  Master 

of  University  College,  Durham.  \_Nozv  J?eady. 

St.  John  The  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D.  ,  Dean 

of  St.  Patrick's  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 
University  of  Dublin. 

Harmony  of  the  The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Gospels  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the 

Rev.  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Acts  The   Rev.   Frederick  H.  Chase,  Norissonian  Pro- 

fessor of  Divinity,  President  of  Queens  College 
and  Vice-Chancellor,  Cambridge,  England. 

Romans  The    Rev.   William    Sanday,    D.D.,   LL.D.,    Lady 

Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Headlam,M.A.,D.D.,  Principal  of  Kings  College, 
London.  [Now  Ready. 

Corinthians  The  Right  Rev.  Arch.   Robertson,   D.D.,   LL  D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Knowling,  D.D. ,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  Kings  College,  London. 

Galatians  The   Rev.    Ernest  D.   Burton,   D.D.,  Professor  of 

New  Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

Ephesians  and         The  Rev.   T.   K.  Abbott,   B.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime 

Colossians  Professor   of     Biblical    Greek,    Trinity    College, 

Dublin,  now  Librarian  of  the  same.    \^No7u  Ready. 

Philippians  and       The  Rev.   Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Professor  of 

Philemon  Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York  City.  [No-w  Ready. 

Thessalonians  The  Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  M.A.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor in  the  New  Testament,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Pastoral  The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,   D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 

Epistles  College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

Hebrews  The  Rev.   A.   Nairne,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 

in  Kings  College,  London. 

St.  James  The  Rev  James  H.  Ropes,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of 

New  Testament  Criticism  in  Harvard  University. 

Peter  and  Jude  The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  [Noiv  Ready. 

The  Epistles  of  The  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
St.  John  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

Revelation  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Profes- 

sor of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  DublJtl. 
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PREFACE. 


The  plan  and  purpose  of  this  series  of  commentaries  are  so 
well  illustrated  by  the  volumes  that  have  preceded  this  —  the  one 
on  Deuteronomy  by  Professor  Driver  and  the  one  on  Judges  by 
Professor  Moore  —  that  further  statement  would  be  superfluous. 
In  preparing  the  present  number  of  the  series  I  have  constantly 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  work  of  these  predecessors,  and  I 
shall  be  gratified  if  the  present  volume  shall  be  found  worthy 
of  a  place  by  the  side  of  theirs. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  must  be 
evident  to  the  least  attentive  reader.  In  them  we  have  the  only 
sources  of  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the  monarchy  in 
Israel.  How  much  this  imphes  will  be  seen  if  we  suppose  the 
names  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  blotted  out  of  our  history  of 
Israel.  Besides  the  direct  information  which  we  receive  from 
their  narrative,  these  books  throw  great  light  upon  the  manners, 
customs,  and  religion  of  Israel,  not  only  for  the  period  of  which 
they  professedly  treat,  but  also  for  the  times  in  which  the  various 
authors  lived  and  wrote. 

An  understanding  of  these  books  is  therefore  a  first  necessity 
to  the  scholar  who  would  correctly  apprehend  the  history  of 
Israel.  Such  an  understanding  is  not  so  easy  to  attain  as  appears 
upon  the  surface.  For  one  thing,  the  Hebrew  text  has  come 
to  us  much  corrupted  in  transmission  —  imperfect  to  a  greater 
degree  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
perhaps  one  exception.  The  difficult  and  delicate  task  thus 
thrown  upon  the  exegete  will  appear  to  the  careful  student  of 
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this  volume.  In  the  second  place,  these  books  present  peculiar 
problems  for  the  so-called  higher  criticism.  Nowhere  are  the 
phenomena  of  a  complex  literary  process  more  obvious,  and  yet 
nowhere  are  these  phenomena  more  difficult  to  interpret. 

The  expositor  is  encouraged  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties 
by  the  fact  that  excellent  work  has  already  been  done  in  both 
these  departments  of  study.  The  criticism  of  the  text  was 
seriously  undertaken  (though  with  inadequate  apparatus)  by 
Thenius  in  1842,  and  since  that  time  the  problem  has  been 
attacked  by  Wellhausen,  Klostermann,  Driver,  and  Budde.  In 
the  department  of  the  higher  criticism  so  much  cannot  be  said. 
Yet  even  here  the  books  before  us  have  had  as  much  attention 
as  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Book  of  Isaiah. 

Originality  can  hardly  be  claimed  by  one  who  follows  in  such 
a  train.  I  can  only  claim  that  I  have  carefully  considered  every 
suggestion  of  my  predecessors  and  have  tried  to  judge  it  on  its 
merits.  With  regard  to  the  text,  the  emendations  of  Thenius  and 
Wellhausen  have  become  a  part  of  exegetical  tradition. 

In  my  anxiety  to  be  helpful  to  the  beginner  I  have  sometimes 
explained  that  which  the  more  advanced  student  will  find  to  be 
sufficiently  clear  in  itself.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  passed  no 
difficulty  by  in  silence.  That  the  consideration  of  many  passages 
results  in  a  non  liquet  will  probably  not  be  found  surprising. 

The  preparation  of  the  commentary,  after  being  begun,  was 
interrupted  for  about  two  years  by  causes  beyond  my  control. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  which  I  was  engaged  upon 
it,  no  good  hbrary  was  within  my  reach.  My  friend  Professor 
Briggs  and  the  Ubrarians  of  Union,  Lane,  and  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  generously  relieved  this  difficulty  by  granting 
me  the  use  of  a  number  of  volumes  —  a  courtesy  which  it  gives 
me  pleasure  here  to  acknowledge. 

Amherst,  Mass.,/m^  20,  1898. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§  I.  The  Title. 

The  two  books  are  one  book  in  Hebrew  manuscripts.  The 
division  into  two  was  first  made  by  the  Greek  translators  or  by 
the  Greek  copyists.  As  we  know  from  classic  writers,  the  rolls  on 
which  Greek  and  Latin  works  were  written  were  of  certain  con- 
ventional sizes.  Biblical  books  (Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles)  were 
divided  into  two  in  order  to  conform  to  this  rule  of  the  trade. 
The  division  passed  over  into  the  Latin  Bible,  but  invaded  the 
Hebrew  copies  only  with  the  first  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg.* 
The  original  state  of  the  case  is  still  indicated,  in  editions  of 
the  Hebrew,  by  the  Massoretic  summary  which  gives  the  number 
of  verses  only  at  the  end  of  the  second  book,  thus  treating  the 
two  as  one.  In  this  summary  we  find  also  the  phrase  Book  of 
Samuel  used,  and  are  told  that  the  middle  verse  is  the  one  num- 
bered by  us  I  S.  28-^  Origen  is  quoted  by  Eusebiusf  as  affirm- 
ing specifically  that  the  first  and  second  Books  of  the  Kingdoms 
form  one  book  among  the  Hebrews,  and  that  this  bears  the  name 
of  Samuel.  A  Greek  MS.  also  remarks  J  at  the  close  of  i  S.  that 
h(\m\2i  following  the  Hebi'ews  does  not  divide  but  makes  the  two 
one  book.  Jerome  in  the  Prologus  Galeatus  (printed  in  the 
authorized  editions  of  the  Vulgate)  names  as  third  in  the  list  of 
the  Prophets,  Samuel,  quern  nos  Regum  primum  et  secundum  dici- 
mus.  With  this  agrees  the  Talmud,  which  names  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  §  as  though  each  were  but  a  single  book. 

*  Published  at  Venice,  1516.  Cf.  Ginsburg,  Introduction  to  the  Massoretico- 
Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (1897). 

t  Hist.  Eccles.  VI.  25,  as  cited  by  Kl. 

X  Field,  Hexap.  Orig.  I.  p.  543. 

§  The  passage  {Baba  Bathra,  14a)  is  translated  in  Briggs,  Biblical  Study  (1883), 
p.  17s  if.,  and  Briggs,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture  (1899), 
p.  252  f. 


xii  INTRODUCTION 

The  title  of  the  book  (or  books)  is  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
Samuel,  apparently  because  Samuel  is  the  leading  character  in 
the  earher  chapters.  The  name  is  unfortunate,  as  Samuel  ceases 
to  be  prominent  after  the  middle  of  the  first  book,  and  David 
occupies  the  narrator's  whole  attention  from  that  point  on.  The 
infelicity  is  removed  by  the  Greek  translators  who  count  the  two 
books  as  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Kingdoms,  the  two  fol- 
lowing counting  Third  and  Fourth  of  the  series.  The  Latin 
adopted  a  modification  of  this  form,  counting  four  books  of  Kings 
{Regum).  In  at  least  one  printed  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
this  name  has  been  introduced  by  the  side  of  the  other. 

In  the  more  accurate  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text  2  S.  has  no  heading,  and 
is  separated  only  by  a  space  of  three  words'  breadth  from  the  preceding  book. 
The  note  at  the  end  of  2  S.  begins  SxiDa'  leDT  •'piDs  didd,  the  verses  of  the 
two  books  together  being  reckoned  1506.  The  edition  which  introduces 
DijSDriD  (^Jii")  ]^Z'H-\  -iflD  along  with  ('a)  'X  SxiDtr  is  the  edition  of  Plantin, 
1680.  In  @  we  find  fia-aiXtiuv  Trpwrt],  Sevrepa,  represented  in  some  Latin 
MSS.  by  Regnorum  instead  of  Regum.     In  &  Kethabha  daslunuHl  nebhiya. 

§  2.   Contents. 

The  Books  of  Samuel  form  a  part  of  the  continuous  history  of 
Israel  which  begins  with  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  ends  with 
the  Exile,  or,  if  we  include  the  Pentateuch  as  is  apparently  the 
design  of  the  collectors  of  the  books,  which  begins  with  the  Crea- 
tion and  ends  with  the  Exile.  This  part  of  the  history  is,  how- 
ever, less  closely  connected  with  the  Book  of  Judges,  which 
precedes,  than  with  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  which  follows.  For, 
while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Phihstine  oppres- 
sion, from  which  Samson  began  to  deliver  Israel,  is  the  same 
which  afflicted  the  people  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  we  have  no 
certain  means  of  deciding  how  long  a  time  had  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  Samson  until  the  events  narrated  in  i  S.  i  ;  while  at  the 
conclusion  of  2  S.  the  unfinished  life  of  David  is  immediately 
continued  in  the  opening  chapters  of  i  K. 

The  period  covered  by  these  books  may  be  estimated  at  about 
a  hundred  years.  It  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  important 
centuries  in  the  life  of  Israel,  for  in  it  was  effected  the  transition 
from  the  tribal  form  of  government  (if  government  it  may  be 
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called)  to  the  settled  monarchy  of  David.  At  the  opening  of  the 
period  the  prominent  figures  (Eli,  Samuel)  are  classed  by  the 
author  with  the  heroes  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  Saul  is  the  first 
who  attempts  to  cement  the  people  together  by  the  monarchy. 
Although  his  experiment  ended  in  disaster,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  failure  paved  the  way  for  David's  success.  In  the 
long  struggle  against  the  Philistine  oppressor  the  nation  realized 
its  own  unity,  learned  its  own  strength,  and  prepared  to  play  its 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  What  light  we  have  upon  this 
time  of  storm  and  stress,  of  heroic  struggle  and  high  achievement, 
comes  from  the  Books  of  Samuel. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  just  been  said,  the  subject-matter 
divides  itself  readily  under  the  three  heads  :  Samuel,  Saul,  and 
David.  But  as  the  three  are  contemporaneous  for  some  years,  the 
sections  overlap,  and  the  transition  period  of  Saul  falls  within 
the  time  allotted  to  Samuel  on  the  one  hand  or  to  David  on  the 
other.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  mind  of  the  author  (or  final 
redactor)  of  the  Books,  to  whom  Saul  was  of  minor  importance. 
This  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Samuel  is  the  real 
authority  after  Saul  is  anointed,  and  that  so  soon  as  Saul  is 
rejected  David  is  anointed.  To  the  theocratic  view,  the  history 
belongs  to  Samuel  and  to  David,  and  its  two  sections  are  i  S.  1-15, 
the  life  of  Samuel;  and  i  S.  16-2  S.  24,  the  life  of  David.  The 
life  of  David,  however,  consists  of  two  well-marked  sections,  the 
first,  the  period  of  struggle,  is  described  in  i  S.  16-2  S.  i  ; 
the  second,  his  reign  over  Israel,  occupies  2  S.  2-24. 

The  plan  of  the  Book  is  of  course  the  plan  of  the  final  editor.  The  remarks 
just  made  concerning  the  minor  importance  of  Saul  apply  to  the  view  of  this 
editor  alone.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  work  embodies  documents  whose  view 
of  Saul  is  much  more  favourable.  To  the  earlier  writer  Saul  is  one  of  the 
heroic  figures  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  this  writer  would  doubtless  have 
made  the  story  of  Saul  equally  important  with  the  story  of  David.  The  manner 
in  which  his  work  is  now  interrupted  by  sections  of  a  different  tenor  makes  it 
difficult  to  form  a  distinct  scheme  of  the  Book.  But  the  following  schedule 
will  show  the  subjects  treated : 

A.    I  Samuel  1-15.  The  Life  of  Samuel. 
7-7.    Samuel  as  fudge. 

1I-4'*.    Birth,  consecration,  and  call. 
4ib-22_   fj^e  house  of  Eli. 
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5I-7I.   The  capture  and  return  of  the  Ark. 
y2-i7_    Deliverance  from  the  Philistines. 

8-12.   Election  of  a  King. 

8.  The  people's  demand. 

9,  10.    Saul  is  secretly  anointed  and  then  publicly  chosen, 

11.  Saul's  victory  over  Ammon. 

12.  Samuel's  farevi'ell  address, 

13-13-    Saul's  Early  Reign. 

13.  14.    Defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
15.    Disobedience  and  rejection. 

B.  I  Samuel  16-2  Samuel  i.    Saul  and  David. 

16^-21^.    David  at  the  Court. 
16^"^^.   The  secret  unction. 
j514-23_    xhe  service  of  Saul. 
17I-185.   The  encounter  with  Goliath. 
jg6-30_    Saul's  jealousy. 
19.    Attempts  upon  David's  life. 
2o'-2ii.    David's  flight. 

21^-26.   David  an  Outlaw  Captain. 
212-10.   The  help  of  the  priest. 
2 1 11-22^.   The  escape  made  good. 
226-23.    Murder  of  the  priests. 

23.  Saul  seeks  David. 

24.  David  spares  Saul. 

25.  David  and  Nabal. 

26.  David  spares  Saul. 

27-2  S.  I.    David  as  Vassal  of  Achish. 

27.  David  takes  service. 

28.  Saul's  extremity. 

29.  David's  rejection  from  the  Philistine  army, 

30.  Burning  of  Ziklag. 

31.  The  battle  of  Gilboa. 

2  S.  I.    Information  of  Saul's  death. 

C.  2  Samuel  2-24.   David  the  King. 

2-4.   In  Hebron. 
2^-3^.   The  civil  w^ar. 
3^    David's  family. 
36-39,   Death  of  Abner. 
4.   Assassination  of  Ishbaal. 
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^-24.    In  Ja-usalem. 

5.  Capture  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  Transfer  of  the  Ark. 

7.  The  Messianic  promise. 

8.  Sundry  wars. 

9.  Meribbaal. 

10-12.  The  Ammonite  war  and  David's  adultery. 

13.  Amnon's  crime  and  Absalom's  revenge. 

14.  Absalom's  recall. 
15-19.   The  usurpation. 
20.    Sheba's  revolt. 

2ii-i*.   The  Gibeonites  avenged. 

2ii5-22_    Sundry  exploits. 

22^-23''.    Two  Psalms. 

238-39.   Catalogue  of  the  chief  warriors. 

24.   The  pestilence. 

§  3.   Coftiposition  of  the  Book. 

As  is  now  well  known,  the  Hebrew  historians  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us  made  free  use  of  previously  existing  documents. 
Their  method  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  Books  of  Chroni- 
cles, where  we  are  able  to  compare  the  result  and  the  sources. 
Where  the  earUer  documents,  or  sources  of  compilation,  have 
perished,  as  is  the  case  in  the  books  we  are  now  considering,  the 
demonstration  is  not  so  striking.  But  even  here  the  phenomena 
are  sufficiently  plain,  and  enable  us  to  say  with  practical  certainty 
that  the  method  was  the  same.  The  first  thing  that  attracts  our 
attention  in  reading  the  story  of  Samuel  and  David  is  the  obvious 
dicplication  of  certain  incidents.  Two  denunciations  of  Eli's  course 
are  related,  either  one  of  which  abundantly  answers  the  author's 
purpose.  There  are  two  accounts  of  Saul's  rejection,  and  the 
second  makes  no  allusion  to  the  earUer.  The  two  (or  three) 
accounts  of  Saul's  appointment  as  king  are  probably  another 
example.  Two  accounts  of  David's  coming  to  court  have  long 
given  trouble  to  the  harmonist.  We  have  two  sets  of  negotiations 
for  Saul's  daughter,  the  later  being  ignorant  of  the  earlier  one. 
There  are  at  least  two  accounts  of  David's  flight  from  court,  two 
of  his  having  Saul  in  his  power,  two  of  his  seeking  refuge  with 
Achish,  two  of  the  death  of  Saul.  The  difficulty  of  working  these 
into  one  history  increases  with  each  additional  incident.     The 
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simplest  way  to  account  for  them  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  real 
dupUcates,  —  variant  accounts  of  the  same  series  of  events,  put 
together  by  a  compiler  who  wished  to  preserve  for  us  whatever 
he  found  of  interest  in  both  (or  all)  his  sources. 

Equally  convincing  is  the  difference  in  style  and  point  of  viezv, 
which  is  noticed  as  we  pass  from  one  section  to  another.  In  one 
place  Samuel  appears  as  the  theocratic  ruler  of  the  people,  com- 
parable to  Moses,  and  to  Moses  alone  among  the  heroes  of  Israel. 
He  administers  the  government  as  the  representative  of  Yahweh. 
The  whole  people  gather  at  his  call,  and  he  rebukes  and  com- 
mands with  more  than  kingly  authority.  In  another  place  he  is 
the  seer  of  a  small  town,  respected  as  one  who  blesses  the  sacrifice 
and  presides  at  the  local  festival,  but  known  only  as  a  clairvoyant, 
whose  information  concerning  lost  or  strayed  property  is  reliable. 
Even  thus  he  is  unknown  to  Saul,  whose  home  is  only  a  few  miles 
away.  With  this  difference  of  view  goes  a  difference  of  political 
theory.  In  one  account  Saul  is  chosen  as  king  by  God,  is  wel- 
comed by  Samuel,  is  assured  that  God  is  with  him  and  encour- 
aged to  act  as  he  finds  opportunity.  His  election  by  God  is  an 
act  of  grace  ;  for  God  has  looked  upon  the  affliction  of  his  people, 
and  now  promises  that  Saul  shall  deliver  them  from  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines.  But  in  other  sections  of  the  narrative  the  desire 
of  the  people  for  a  king  is  an  act  of  rebellion  against  Yahweh. 
Their  act  is  an  act  of  apostasy  parallel  to  all  their  rebellions  of 
earlier  times.  No  wonder;  for  to  this  narrator  the  Philistine 
oppression  has  already  been  relieved  by  Samuel.  By  spiritual 
weapons  these  enemies  have  been  vanquished  so  that  they  come 
no  more  into  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  even  surrender  the  terri- 
tory which  they  had  taken  away.  So  great  a  discrepancy,  not  in 
details  of  the  narrative  only,  but  also  in  the  whole  view  of  the 
same  period,  is  not  conceivable  in  one  author.  It  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  various  works  have  been  combined 
in  one. 

§  4.    Analysis  of  i  Samuel  i.-xv. 

As  already  remarked,  these  chapters  form  a  distinctly  marked 
section  of  the  work  before  us.  Within  this  section  we  can  easily 
select  certain  paragraphs  which  have  a  common  tone.     In  these 
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Samuel  appears  as  the  theocratic  ruler  of  Israel.  The  most  strik- 
ing instance  is  chapter  f^-.  In  this  section  Samuel's  influence 
suffices  to  make  the  people  put  away  their  false  gods  as  by 
a  common  impulse.  At  his  command  they  gather  at  Mizpah. 
Their  assembly  is  a  religious  convocation.  The  Phihstine  attack 
finds  the  people  apparently  undefended.  But  the  prevailing 
prayer  of  Samuel  is  stronger  than  earthly  weapons.  Throughout 
the  chapter,  Samuel  reminds  us  of  Moses.  Like  the  great  Law- 
giver, Samuel  rebukes  the  people,  judges  them,  intercedes  for 
them.  Their  victory  over  the  enemy  is  due  to  his  prayers,  as 
the  victory  over  Amalek  in  the  Wilderness  is  due  to  the  upraised 
hands  of  Moses. 

The  parallel  continues  in  the  next  chapter  (ch.  8).  Here  the 
people  rebel  against  their  prophet,  and  in  so  doing  rebel  against 
Yahweh  himself.  Their  action  is  as  ungrateful  as  was  their  mur- 
muring in  the  Wilderness.  Their  hearts  are  incorrigible.  Even 
the  fact  that  Samuel's  sons  do  not  walk  in  his  ways  is  not  allowed 
to"  mitigate  their  guilt.  The  position  of  Samuel  as  Yahweh's 
vicegerent  is  impregnable. 

The  continuation  of  the  story  is  lo^^"^.  The  choice  of  a  king 
by  lot  follows  immediately  on  the  people's  demand.  In  handling 
the  lot  Samuel  appears  not  exactly  as  another  Moses,  but  at  least 
as  another  Joshua.  Like  Joshua  also  he  delivers  a  farewell  address, 
now  contained  in  chapter  12.  This  originally  followed  at  once  on 
the  election  of  Saul.  Its  resemblance  to  Jos.  24  is  obvious.  In 
it  Samuel  still  appears  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  theocracy. 
He  holds  up  to  the  people  their  revolt  against  Yahweh,  and  con- 
vinces them  that  they  have  sinned  in  asking  a  king.  The  convic- 
tion leads  to  no  attempt  to  undo  what  has  been  done,  and  people 
and  king  are  allowed  to  go  on  on  sufferance.  But  they  are  sol- 
emnly warned  that,  if  they  do  ill,  they  and  their  king  will  perish. 

The  forebodings  which  thus  cast  their  shadows  over  Saul's 
inauguration  are  realized  in  chapter  15.  Although  Samuel  has 
resigned  the  supreme  power,  the  king  is  still  subject  to  his  order ; 
and  he  commands  Saul  to  exterminate  the  Amalekites.  Saul  obeys 
only  in  part,  and  for  his  sin  is  peremptorily  deposed  —  de  jure 
deposed,  for  the  prophet  consents  to  pay  him  outward  honour. 
But  to  the  author's  view,  the  experiment  with  Saul  has  turned  out 
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a  failure;  and  Samuel  pronounces  the  divine  sentence  to  this 
effect. 

The  common  tone  of  these  chapters  will  be  admitted  by  the 
attentive  reader,  and  their  contrast  with  the  sections  now  inter- 
polated between  them  will  scarcely  be  denied.  And,  reading 
them  in  connexion,  we  discover  that  they  form  an  unbroken  nar- 
rative. Their  author  told  in  them  all  that  he  cared  to  tell  of  the 
life  of  Saul.  But  we  naturally  suppose  that  he  told  more  of  Samuel, 
who  was  to  him  the  important  figure.  And  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  he  introduced  him  at  an  earlier  stage  of  life  than  that  in  which 
he  here  appears  —  already  at  the  height  of  his  power.  It  is  not 
improbable,  therefore,  that  the  account  of  Samuel's  birth  and 
youth  form  part  of  the  same  document.  And  in  the  account  of 
this  which  we  find  in  i  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  history.  With  this  we 
naturally  take  the  call  of  the  prophet  as  narrated  in  3.  As  the 
text  now  stands,  chapter  4  belongs  in  the  same  connexion,  for  it 
is  the  sequel  of  3. 

Provisionally,  then,  we  may  restore  a  hfe  of  Samuel  which  was 
once  a  separate  document  and  which  embraced  what  we  now  read 
as  chapters  i,  3,  4,  7^^^  8,  10^'"^,  12,  15.  I  will  designate  it  Sm. 
We  next  examine  the  parts  which  do  not  belong  to  this  source, 
and  our  attention  is  attracted  by  9^-10^^  This  is  a  continuous, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  homogeneous,  narrative,  contrasting  re- 
markably with  the  one  we  have  been  examining.  It  begins  like 
a  separate  book,  introducing  persons  hitherto  unknown.  When 
Samuel  appears,  it  is  in  a  very  different  character  from  the  one  he 
wears  in  Sm.  This  story  has  little  of  the  theological  character  of 
the  other  account,  though  the  author  shows  piety  of  another 
stamp.  Chapters  11,  13^-14^^,  agree  so  well  in  their  tone  with 
9,  10,  that  we  have  little  difficulty  in  joining  them  together.  As 
in  the  other  case,  they  belong  to  a  single  document,  and  are 
apparently  continuous.*  This  document  is  a  life  of  Saul,  as  truly 
as  the  other  is  a  life  of  Samuel,  and  we  may  call  it  S/. 

There  are  considerable  portions  which  have  not  yet  been  as- 


*  Some  minor  sections,  which  do  not  at  first  sight  agree  with  the  context  in 
which  they  are  found,  will  be  considered  later. 
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signed  to  either  of  our  two  sources.  The  most  marked  in  its  indi- 
viduality is  the  account  of  the  Ark  in  the  country  of  the  Phihstines, 
5^-7^  It  contains  no  references  to  Samuel  or  Saul,  so  that  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  place  it.  Our  only  clue  is  that  it  presupposes 
the  capture  of  the  Ark,  the  account  of  which  is  now  contained 
in  4.  We  therefore  put  it  in  Sm.,  but  its  individuality  is  so 
marked  that  we  may  suspect  it  to  have  been  embodied  in  that 
document  from  some  source  now  lost  to  us.  Chapter  2,  which 
next  claims  our  attention,  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  para- 
graphs. First  is  Hannah's  Psalm.  This  is  now  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  an  independent  composition  inserted  in  the  text  from 
some  poetical  collection  hke  our  own  Book  of  Psalms.  We  next 
find  an  account  of  the  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons,  2^--",  followed 
by  a  panegyric  of  Samuel  ^**"^^  The  next  four  verses  take  up 
Eli's  sons  again,  while  v.^^  recurs  to  Samuel.  Finally,  we  have  a 
denunciation  of  Eli  (2-^"^)  by  an  anonymous  man  of  God  who 
reminds  us  of  the  similar  character  in  i  K.  13^ 

By  experiment  we  discover  that  the  paragraphs  concerning  Eli's 
sons  and  the  weakness  of  their  father,  with  the  message  of  the 
man  of  God,  can  be  put  together  without  the  references  to  Samuel. 
But  the  references  to  Samuel  do  not  stand  together  (if  taken  by 
themselves),  and  seem  to  have  been  inserted  into  the  other 
account  when  it  was  already  complete.  The  case  is  not  like  that 
of  the  references  to  Eli  in  chapter  i,  for  those  references  are  so 
wrought  into  the  narrative  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  ever  to 
have  been  independent  of  it,  nor  it  ever  to  have  existed  without 
them.  The  riddle  will  be  solved  if  we  suppose  that  Sm.  took 
from  an  earlier  source  the  account  of  the  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons, 
the  rebuke  of  the  anonymous  prophet,  and  the  account  of  the 
capture  and  restoration  of  the  Ark.  This  material  he  wrought 
into  his  life  of  Samuel  in  the  usual  method  of  the  Hebrew 
historiographer. 

The  analysis  given  above,  so  far  as  the  separation  of  the  documents  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  one  now  the  common  property  of  criticism.  The  only  point  at 
which  I  have  ventured  to  diverge  from  my  predecessors  is  in  regard  to  the 
denunciation  of  punishment  contained  in  2^^-^.  This  is  generally  taken  to  be 
a  sheer  intrusion  made  by  a  very  late  hand,  after  the  virtual  completion  of  our 
present  Book.     The  argument  is,  that  it  duplicates  chapter  3  and  takes  away 
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its  point.  The  truth  in  this  is  that  4  is  the  sequel  either  of  2^^-^^  or  of  3.  One 
of  the  two  denunciations  is  superfluous.  But  I  find  it  more  probable  that  an 
author  in  writing  the  life  of  Samuel  should  add  3  to  the  denunciation  already 
in  the  text,  than  that  one  should  put  2^-^  into  a  text  which  already  has  the 
message  to  Samuel.  The  author  of  Sm,  must  give  the  honour  to  Samuel  even 
if  he  found  the  anonymous  already  there.  And  that  the  anonymous  is  pre- 
supposed is  evident  from  3^-,  for  in  this  verse  Yahweh  says :  In  that  day  I  will 
execute  upon  Eli  all  that  I  have  spoken  against  his  house.  The  palpable  refer- 
ence is  to  what  the  man  of  God  has  said  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  earlier  document  which  I  here  postulate  consists  of  2^2  17. 22-25. 27-30  ^\>^>j^_ 
It  also  contained  originally  some  further  account  of  Eli  and  of  Shiloh  which 
the  author  could  not  use.  One  indication  of  this  is  the  fact  that  Eli  steps 
upon  the  scene  in  i^  without  introduction.  As  a  Philistine  oppression  of  forty 
years  is  known  to  the  author  of  Judges  (13^),  from  which  Samson  only  began 
to  deliver  Israel  (Jd.  I3''-  2^),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  Eli  document  was  once 
read  in  that  connexion.  The  argument  that  2-^-36  is  of  later  date  than  the 
context  has  no  weight  in  the  face  of  the  difliculty  we  meet  in  assigning  a  defi- 
nite date  to  either  of  our  documents. 

So  far  as  Saul  is  concerned,  the  two  narratives  which  we  have 
separated  cover  the  same  ground.  Each  has  an  account  of  his 
election,  both  make  Samuel  the  instrument  of  his  anointing,  each 
gives  an  exploit  of  his,  each  narrates  his  rejection.  They  must 
have  existed  as  separate  histories  before  they  were  combined  in 
our  present  text.  Of  the  two,  SI.  is  evidently  the  older  document. 
It  is  more  primitive  in  its  religious  ideas.  It  has  a  near  and  clear 
view  of  the  personages  and  of  the  progress  of  events.  We  may 
class  it  with  the  stories  of  Gideon,  of  Jephthah,  and  of  Samson, 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  The  other 
account,  so  far  as  it  is  original  with  the  author  whom  we  call  Sm., 
is  less  concrete.  It  idealizes  persons  and  events.  It  is  dominated 
by  a  theological  idea.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  line  with  the  latest  redac- 
tor of  the  Book  of  Judges,  who  embodied  the  Deuteronomistic 
theory  of  history  in  the  framework  of  that  book.  There  is  reason 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  Sm.  designed  to  replace  the  older  his- 
tory by  one  of  his  own  which  would  edify  his  generation.  This 
design  and  this  method  are  indications  of  a  comparatively  late 
date  —  perhaps  in  or  after  the  Exile. 

The  historical  method  which  joins  together  two  or  more  documents,  narrat- 
ing the  same  events  or  treating  the  same  subject,  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the 
Pentateuch  that  I  need  not  stop  to  argue  the  probabilities  in  its  favour  in  the 
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Books  of  Samuel.  The  original  independence  of  the  document  which  we 
have  called  SI.  accounts  for  the  insertion  of  one  section  which  has  puzzled  the 
critics.  I  refer  to  i38-i'^a^  the  first  account  of  Saul's  rejection  or  of  the  breach 
between  him  and  Samuel.  The  paragraph  is  an  evident  duplicate  of  15  and 
its  insertion  in  the  completed  book  is  unaccountable.  Yet  the  critics  generally 
assume  that  it  is  a  late  insertion  by  an  editor  or  scribe  to  whom  Saul's  rejection 
in  15  came  too  late.  As  the  reason  why  the  other  events  of  Saul's  life  are 
duplicated  is  that  they  are  narrated  once  in  each  document,  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  same  is  true  in  this  case.  The  section  138-iSa  was  Sl.'s 
account  of  Saul's  rejection  and  was  inserted  into  his  history  before  Sm.  was 
written.  The  argument  is  briefly  :  (i)  that  this  section  was  closely  inwoven 
into  SI.  by  the  preparatory  verse  lo^.  This  could  hardly  be  called  the  method 
of  a  mere  interpolator;  (2)  historical  fidelity  called  for  some  account  of  this 
kind.  The  fact  was  notorious  that  Saul's  kingdom  did  not  endure.  This  was 
as  well  known  to  the  writer  of  SI.  as  it  is  to  us.  Though  far  from  the  prag- 
matism of  Sm.  he  would  yet  find  the  reason  for  this  in  the  will  of  Yahweh  and 
his  prophet;  (3)  this  account  is  as  mild  as  it  well  could  be.  It  does  not  blame 
Saul  but  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  was  really  at  fault.  In  this  respect, 
certainly,  the  paragraph  does  not  show  dependence  on  15,  where  a  high- 
handed act  of  disobedience  is  narrated.  The  gentler  treatment  of  Saul  would 
naturally  come  earlier  in  time;  (4)  only  by  supposing  this  to  have  preceded 
can  we  account  for  the  geographical  location  of  15.  As  is  well  known,  the 
centre  of  Samuel's  public  activity,  according  to  Sm.,  is  Mizpah.  It  is  here 
that  he  calls  the  people  together  on  solemn  occasions,  and  it  is  here  that  Saul 
would  most  naturally  bring  the  people  for  his  festivities.  Why  then  do  we 
find  the  festivities  and  the  rejection  of  15  at  Gilgal?  Only  because  the  author 
had  before  him  an  account  which  already  made  Gilgal  the  site.* 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  either  of  the  two  documents  was 
complete  in  itself,  or  whether  one  or  the  other  contained  more 
than  the  life  of  a  single  hero.  The  probability  is  in  favour  of  each 
one's  being  part  of  a  larger  history.  The  life  of  David  was  so 
important  in  the  eyes  of  any  Israehtic  writer  (we  may  feel  sure) 
that  the  life  of  Saul  or  of  Samuel  would  be  treated  as  an  intro- 


*  In  order  to  show  the  state  of  the  discussion  I  have  here  assumed  that  the 
paragraph  in  question  is  exactly  138-158^  which  is  its  extent  according  to  the  analysis 
of  Wellhausen,  Budde,  and  others.  The  exact  boundaries  of  the  insertion  how- 
ever are  not  absolutely  certain,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  ttirning  to  the  exposition 
in  the  body  of  the  book.  I  myself  think  it  begins  with  v.*.  It  should  be  remarked 
also  that  though  the  section  was  in  the  history  of  SI.  before  it  was  joined  to  Sm.,  it 
is  nevertheless  an  addition  to  the  earliest  text  of  SI.  It  fits  so  badly  in  its  present 
context  that  it  shows  itself  to  be  an  insertion.  My  only  contention  is  that  it  is  an 
early  insertion. 
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duction  to  the  story  of  David.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  phe- 
nomena before  us.  Chapter  15,  which  is  as  far  as  we  have  traced 
Sm.,  is  continued  in  16^"^^,  while  14^^  certainly  prepares  the  way 
for  i6"*'^-.  The  paragraph  14*^"^*  is  indeed  a  concluding  summary 
such  as  we  find  elsewhere  at  the  end  of  an  important  reign  or 
period.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  SI.  would  at  least 
give  us  some  account  of  his  hero's  death.  As  he  has  no  more 
exploits  to  tell,  it  is  not  improper  for  him  to  insert  his  summary 
here.  Still  it  is  possible  that  these  verses  are  a  later  insertion  or 
have  been  transferred  hither  from  some  other  place. 

Redactional  alterations,  made  to  fit  the  documents  together, 
are  not  numerous.  The  most  marked  is  11^^'^*  where  the  proposi- 
tion to  renew  the  kingdom  is  a  concession  to  the  other  document. 
Some  other  minor  alterations  or  insertions  will  be  considered  in 
the  course  of  the  exposition. 

This  is  the  place  to  consider  whether  the  two  streams  of  narra- 
tive so  plainly  discernible  in  i  Sam.  1-15  belong  to  the  Penta- 
teuchal  (Hexateuchal)  authors  commonly  known  as  J  and  E. 
The  affirmative  has  been  maintained  by  recent  critics.*  The 
document  which  I  have  called  Sm.  these  scholars  identify  with  E, 
and  the  other  history  they  attribute  to  J.  Repeated  examination 
of  the  points  of  resemblance  has  failed  to  convince  me  of  the 
identity  which  is  claimed.  Details  may  be  left  until  we  come  to 
the  exposition ;  but  here  it  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  Sm.  shows 
quite  as  many  resemblances  to  D,  or  the  Deuteronomic  school, 
as  it  shows  to  E.  For  SI.  it  seems  enough  to  say  that  its  affini- 
ties seem  to  be  with  the  stories  that  form  the  basis  of  the  Book 
of  Judges  rather  than  with  the  traditions  of  the  Patriarchs  told  us 
by  J. 

§  5.    Analysis  of  i  Samuel xvi.-2  Samueli. 

The  problems  presented  by  this  section  of  the  history  are  more 
complicated  than  those  just  considered.     The  confusion  and  in- 

*  The  theory  that  the  Pentateuchal  sources  extend  into  the  historical  books  is  as 
old  as  Gramberg's  Kritische  Geschichte  (1830)  and  was  elaborated  by  Schrader  in 
the  eighth  edition  of  De  Wette's  Einleitiiiig  (1869).  It  has  recently  been  revived 
by  Budde  and  Cornill,  with  the  qualified  approval  of  Professor  Moore  {Judges,  p. 
xxxiii  f.).  A  judicious  review  of  the  arguments  of  Bu.  and  Co.  is  given  by  Kittel, 
SK.  1891,  p.  44  ff. 
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consistencies  of  tlie  narrative,  and  the  evident  duplicates  which  it 
contains,  show  that  it  is  composite.  But  as  Saul  and  David  appear 
in  both  accounts,  and  as  Samuel  is  in  the  background,  it  is  more 
difificult  to  separate  the  documents.  Chapter  i6  encourages  us 
to  make  a  beginning,  for  it  introduces  David  to  us  twice.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  chapter  he  is  a  shepherd  boy  not  old  enough  to 
be  called  to  the  family  sacrifice.  In  the  second  half  he  is  a  war- 
rior of  experience  and  of  approved  valour.  The  two  sections 
cannot  come  from  the  same  hand,  and  each  of  them  fits  admirably 
to  one  of  the  two  documents  we  have  traced  hitherto.  For  vv.^"^^ 
are  the  logical  sequel  to  15  (Sm.)  ;  since  the  rejection  of  Saul 
must  be  followed  by  some  provision  for  his  successor.  The  other 
account  16^*"-''  continues  14^^  (SI.),  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out. 

The  first  definite  clue  in  what  follows  seems  to  be  18"  where 
we  read  that  Saul  removed  David  from  his  presence  (Ii2l?a)  by 
giving  him  a  command  of  troops  engaged  in  service  away  from 
the  court.  This  points  back  to  16^^  where  David  had  been  made 
his  armour-bearer;  18*^^^  therefore  belongs  with  16^^^.  It  did 
not  follow  immediately  on  that  paragraph,  however,  because  the 
song  of  the  women  18*^  which  is  the  occasion  of  Saul's  distrust 
must  have  been  preceded  by  some  exploit  of  David's  which  called 
forth  the  eulogy.  Such  an  exploit  is  indeed  found  in  17.  But 
that  chapter  agrees  more  nearly  (in  its  representation  of  David's 
youth)  with  the  other  document.  We  must  assume  that  the 
original  paragraph  has  been  omitted,  or  else  that  it  has  been 
worked  over  so  that  we  no  longer  recognize  it.* 

The  chapter  now  under  consideration  gives  an  account  of  two 
of  Saul's  daughters,  each  of  which  Saul  offers  to  David  as  a  wife. 
The  two  accounts  are  evidently  independent,  and  one  of  them 
shows  reference  to  Sm.  It  is  natural  to  find  in  the  other  18-*^-^" 
a  continuation  of  SI,  with  which  it  agrees  in  representing  Saul  as 
hoping  to  get  David  out  of  the  way  by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 
In  this  hope  he  is  disappointed  and  the  marriage  takes  place. 
The  account  concludes  with  the  statement  that  Saul  feared  David 

*  The  question  whether  the  recension  of  ffi  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  S?  in  17 
and  18  will  be  discussed  in  the  commentary.  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the 
shorter  text,  which  is  that  of  <!5. 
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still  more.  This  would  properly  introduce  one  of  the  attempts 
upon  David's  life.  Among  several  that  offer  themselves,  the  one 
which  fits  most  naturally  in  the  story  is  19^'"^^  where  Saul  sets 
guards  about  the  house  of  David.  The  night  in  which  this  took 
place  is  the  wedding  ■  night,  a  time  when  David  would  be  least 
suspicious.  The  evident  sequel  is  the  flight  to  Nob,  21^"'",  and 
the  conclusion  to  this  is  the  massacre  of  the  priests  22^  ^•''"^. 

The  most  striking  duplicate  in  what  follows  is  23^^-24^  com- 
pared with  26.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  one  of  these  should 
be  assigned  to  each  of  our  documents.  If  so,  26  is  the  one  which 
belongs  with  SI.  because  in  it  David  appears  as  the  daring  warrior 
who  invades  the  enemy's  camp.  The  intervening  matter  offers 
23"''  which  seems  to  belong  in  the  same  stream.  The  story  of 
Nabal  in  25  and  the  account  of  David's  service  with  Achish  27. 
29.  30  also  go  well  in  this  connexion.  2  S.  i  seems  to  be  the 
continuation  of  the  same  document. 

Without  denying  the  subjective  nature  of  such  an  analysis,  I 
venture  to  think  that  we  have  a  consistent  narrative  in  the  sec- 
tions thus  put  together,  to  wit:  16^^23  j 30-13  2o-29a  j^ii-17  212-10 
22I  2.6-23  23!-"  25.  26.  27.  29.  30.  2  S.  I.  What  is  left  is  not  so 
homogeneous,  though  for  the  most  part  the  fragments  fit  together 
fairly  well.  It  makes  David,  the  shepherd  lad  secretly  anointed 
by  Samuel,  come  to  the  camp  of  Saul  where  he  slays  the  PhiHstine 
champion.  His  introduction  to  Saul  is  followed  by  Jonathan's 
pledge  of  friendship  (18^"^).  Saul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  his 
enemy  at  once  and  tries  to  pin  him  to  the  wall  (18'"^)  —  the  evi- 
dent reference  to  i6^*'^  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  coherence 
of  the  two  paragraphs.  We  had  reason  to  believe  in  the  earlier 
period  that  Sm.  was  dependent  to  some  extent  on  SI.  The  same 
seems  to  be  true  here.  The  evil  spirit  which  SI.  made  the  occa- 
sion of  introducing  David  to  the  court,  becomes  in  Sm.  the  divine 
inciter  of  Saul  against  David.  Yahweh  is  with  David  to  protect 
him,  while  Saul  is  the  incarnation  of  all  villainy.  So  in  18""^^, 
Merab  is  promised  to  David,  being  his  by  right  on  account  of  the 
defeat  of  Goliath,  but  taken  from  him  by  a  flagrant  breach  of 
faith,  and  given  to  another.  Soon  after,  Saul  orders  Jonathan  to 
slay  David,  but  a  temporary  reconciliation  is  effected,  \?P-\(^ . 
But  at  the  next  exhibition  of  prowess  Saul  tries  again  to  murder 
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David  with  his  own  hand,  19^"'".  David  escapes  and  comes  to 
Samuel  at  Ramah,  where  he  is  miraculously  saved  from  Saul's 
various  attempts  to  take  him,  ig^^-*.  This,  it  should  be  noticed, 
is  a  dupHcate  account  of  what  we  have  in  10'^'-^-,  and  as  that  be- 
longs to  SI,,  this  is  naturally  attributed  to  Sm.,  where  we  have 
already  placed  it.  The  natural  continuation  is  21"'^",  David's 
flight  to  Achish,  with  which  we  may  perhaps  connect  2  2■^^^__lt 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  2  ^^'^-^^^  l^htkfTigfm  this 
document.  Its  tone  agrees  with  this,  for  David  is  saved  by  an 
interposition  of  Providence,  23^^  and  his  enemy  is  delivered 
into  his  hand  by  the  same  power.  The  distinct  recognition  of 
David's  kingly  future  on  the  part  of  Saul,  24-^'-^  seems  to  point 
in  the  same  direction.  Further,  23^^"'*  should  perhaps  be  taken 
with  this  narrative,  though  it  may  be  a  later  interpolation.  Samuel 
appears  for  the  last  time  in  28,  where,  although  dead,  he  plays  the 
part  assigned  to  him  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  source,  and  his 
message  is  vindicated  in  31,  the  story  of  Saul's  despair  and  suicide. 
Reading  continuously  16'-^^  17^:^18"  (in  the  text  of  (g)  18'*-^^ 
iS^O-igio  19^^24  21I1-16  22^^  6-3^24^^28.  31  we^jhall_find^no  in- 
superable objection  to  consmmiig  them  one  history.  We  have 
thus  accounted  for  all  our  text  except~lcrtTncfe4iag„2JLi).^_^This 
seems  impossible  to  fit  into  either  of  our  sources.  It  is  the  ac- 
count of  Jonathan's  device  for  sounding  his  father  and  acquaint- 
ing David  with  the  result.  In  the  composite  text  it  comes  after 
Saul's  repeated  attempts  upon  David's  hfe,  when  it  is  simply  ludi- 
crous to  have  Jonathan  deny  that  David  is  in  danger.  But  it  is 
equally  out  of  place  in  either  of  the  separate  sources.  In  one  it 
comes  immediately  after  David's  flight  to  Samuel,  which,  with 
Saul's  pursuit,  must  have  been  known  to  all  the  world.  In  the 
other  it  would  follow  David's  escape  from  his  own  house,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  Saul's  animus  must  have  been  revealed  to  the 
court  and  to  his  own  immediate  family.  The  only  place  where  it 
would  seem  possible  is  after  Saul's  first  manifestation  of  hostility, 
which  is  the  first  attempt  with  the  spear,  i8^-".  But  when  we 
place  it  here  we  are  at  once  brought  into  difficulty  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  the  interview  David  leaves  the  court  for  good 
—  which  contradicts  the  subsequent  tenor  of  both  documents. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  left  except  to  suppose  we  have  here 
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a  fragment  from  another  source.  The  obvious  purpose  of  the 
story  is  to  prepare  for  David's  treatment  of  Jonathan's  son  Merib- 
baal  (Mephibosheth)  in  2  S.^  and  it  is  possible  that  that  story  and 
this  originally  stood  in  connexion.  ,  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
this  chapter  there  is  an  assumption  that  it  was  not  safe  for  David 
to  be  seen  with  Jonathan,  something  which  is  not  intimated  in 
either  of  our  sources. 

Here,  as  in  the  analysis  of  1-15,  I  cannot  claim  originality  in  discovering 
the  paragraphs  which  belong  together.  Earlier  critics,  however,  have  been 
obhged  to  assume  a  number  of  fragmentary  insertions  which  do  not  seem  to 
me  probable.  In  claiming  that  the  book  is  made  up  of  two  fairly  continuous 
histories,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  these  are  not  themselves  composite. 
There  is  every  probability  in  favour  of  this  being  the  case.  It  is  perhaps  suf- 
ficient for  the  present  to  show  the  first  stage  of  the  critical  process.  There  is 
evidently  much  yet  to  be  done.  Some  minor  interpolations  will  be  discussed 
in  the  commentary. 

§  6.    Analysis  of  2  Samuel  ii.-xxiv. 

The  narrative  here  shows  few  duplicate  sections  such  as  we 
meet  in  the  earlier  book.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  we 
have  in  9-20  a  block  of  homogeneous  matter  from  an  old  and 
well-informed  source.  It  reaches  a  period  with  the  description 
of  David's  court  in  20^^-".  A  similar  description  is  given  in 
8'""^^.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  in  the  latter  place  the 
paragraph  was  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  in  the 
earlier ;  and,  in  fact,  chapter  8  is  a  compendium  of  David's  wars, 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  extended  history  in  9-20. 
Chapters  5  and  7  seem  to  belong  with  8,  for  their  author  empha- 
sizes the  religious  ideas  of  Israel's  unity  and  of  David's  significance 
with  reference  to  the  Messianic  hope.  The  tone  of  these  chapters 
would  agree  with  Sm.,  while  there  seems  no  objection  to  making 
9-20  a  part  of  SI.  Chapters  2-4  will  then  belong  with  the  latter, 
while  6  represents  matter  belonging  to  both.  At  least,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  either  to  have  lacked  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  such  as  is  here  given. 

The  curious  appendix,  21-24,  contains  pieces  of  widely  different 
origin.  The  two  calamities  recounted  in  21^'"  and  24  seem  to 
belong  together,  and  to  have  been  originally  continuous.    Between 
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them  was  first  inserted  an  old  catalogue  of  exploits  and  of  heroes, 
2ji5-22  238-39.  This  was  in  turn  rent  asunder  by  the  two  Psalms, 
22  and  23^-''.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  this  material  belongs  to 
the  documents  already  separated,  and  there  seems  no  internal 
reason  why  we  should  not  make  21^""  and  24  a  part  of  the  history 
from  which  came  9-20.  But  how  they  came  to  be  dislocated 
from  the  main  body  is  difficult  to  say.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  whole  section,  21-24,  separates  what  belongs  together,  for 
I  Kings  I  is  the  original  continuation  of  i  Sam.  20. 

Spinoza  in  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus  sets  forth  the  theory  that  all 
the  books  from  Genesis  to  Kings  are  the  work  of  a  single  historian.  He  does 
not  discuss  the  Books  of  Samuel  in  detail,  but  probably  held  that  they  (like 
the  Pentateuch)  contain  fragments  of  different  dates.  Richard  Simon  likewise 
does  not  discuss  the  composition  of  these  books  in  detail,  but  is  content  to 
assert  that  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  are  all  compiled  from  ancient 
records  by  way  of  abridgment.  He  cites  the  opinion  of  Abarbanel  that 
Samuel  and  Kings  were  compiled  by  Jeremiah  out  of  the  records  of  Samuel, 
Nathan,  Gad,  and  other  prophets  or  public  writers  who  lived  before  him.  He 
also  quotes  other  opinions  to  the  same  efifect,  and  remarks  that  there  are  in 
these  books  several  ways  of  speaking  which  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  last 
collection  was  not  made  until  a  long  time  after  most  of  these  prophets  had 
lived.* 

The  first  attempt  at  detailed  analysis  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  Eichhorn,  in  whose  Introduction  f  we  find  a  comparison  of  the 
matter  common  to  2  Samuel  and  i  Chronicles.  This  he  supposes  to  be  taken 
from  a  common  source,  a  compendious  life  of  David.  He  further  points  out 
that  I  S.  24  and  26  are  duplicates,  and  that  i6i*-23  and  17II-32  are  inconsistent. 
The  last-mentioned  paragraph  he  strikes  out  of  the  text,  on  the  ground  of  its 
omission  by  (5.  He  points  out  also  that  i  S.  1-3  and  7  are  later  than  the 
adjacent  matter. 

Eichhorn's  hypothesis  of  a  brief  hfe  of  David  which  furnished  the  matter 
common  to  Samuel  and  Chronicles  was  ably  refuted  by  De  Wette  in  his  Bei- 
trdge  (II.  p.  14  ff.).  The  same  scholar  J  gives  the  evidence  of  compilation, 
beginning  with  the  contradiction  between  id^^"^  and  I7i2ff-  55.  He  adds  that 
these  last  are  not  consistent  with  1731-40.54.  Besides  other  inconsistencies,  he 
points  out  the  duplicate  nature  of  23^^-2423  and  26,  recognizes  that  2  S.  21-24 
is  an  appendix,  and  that  the  poetic  sections  are  inserted  from  a  book  of  songs. 

*  Richard  Simon,  A  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  into 
English  by  H.  D.,  London,  1682 ;  pp.  4,  22,  62. 

\  Einleitung  in  das  Alte   Testament,  Fiinfte  Auflage,  Gottingen,  1823,  IIL  pp. 

464-533- 

t  In  his  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  Vierte  Auflage,  Berlin,  1833, 
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He  does  not  make  a  thoroughgoing  analysis,  and  contents  himself  with  refut- 
ing Bertholdt,  whose  work  is  now  antiquated, 

Gramberg  *  with  genuine  critical  insight  calls  attention  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  pragmatism  of  i  S.  7  and  that  of  the  framework  of  the  Book  of 
Judges.  He  also  recognizes  that  I  S.  and  the  early  part  of  2  S.  consist  of  two 
narratives  which  relate  the  same  events  in  different  ways.  He  disentangles 
the  two  documents,  beginning  with  i  S.  9  and  following  them  through  16. 
From  that  point  on,  his  analysis  is  not  so  successful. 

Ewald  t  divides  the  historical  books  Judges  to  2  Kings  among  six  different 
authors.  He  supposes  the  earliest  materials  to  have  been  statistical,  like  2  S. 
2^8-39^  and  that  these  were  taken  from  the  p  iblic  records  —  it  is  unfortunate 
that  he  should  class  with  them  i  Chr.  ii'"-'''  and  i2i-^2_  jsjgxt  to  these  was  a 
narrative,  near  the  events  in  point  of  time,  which  embraced  such  sections  as 

1  S.  13.  14  and  30-^31^  Then  came  an  extended  work,  the  Prophetical  Book 
of  Kings,  which  is  the  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  material  in  Samuel  and 
Kings  (down  to  2  K.  10).  Another  writer,  of  less  vigorous  style,  covered  the 
same  period  —  a  specimen  of  his  work  is  i  S.  5-8,  and  another  is  i  S.  31. 
Later  fragments  inserted  into  the  history  are  I  S.  12.  15-17.  24.  26.  28.  The 
work  thus  compiled  was  Deuteronomically  edited,  brief  insertions  indicating 
the  point  of  view  of  the  editor,  Hke  i  S.  S''-^  and  parts  of  12.  The  final 
redactor  lived  in  the  Exile,  but  the  changes  made  by  him  in  our  books  were 
slight,  the  insertion  of  i  S.  2-^^-  being  the  only  one  mentioned. 

The  analysis  made  by  Schrader  J  assigns  the  greater  part  of  the  books  to 
two  writers  whom  he  distinguishes  as  the  theocratic  and  the  prophetic  narrator, 
and  whom  he  identities  (as  already  mentioned)  with  the  two  authors  of  the 
Pentateuch  now  generally  known  as  E  and  J.  The  details  of  his  analysis 
however  do  not  bear  examination,  as  he  classes  together  sections  palpably 
inconsistent. 

The  problem  was  taken  in  hand  afresh  by  Wellhausen.  §  With  great  clear- 
ness of  vision  he  separates  the  two  main  sources  of  i  S.,  though  he  is  not 
always  positive  concerning  the  intricacies  of  19  and  20.  In  2  S.  he  makes  6. 
9-20  parts  of  a  life  of  David,  while  pointing  out  the  various  elements  which 
are  put  together  in  the  rest  of  the  Book.     His  conclusion  is  that  the  bulk  of 

2  S.  is  a  literary  unit,  and  that  i  S.  I4^2_2  S.  8^^  is  another  literary  unit,  "  in 
which  however  the  continuous  thread  is  frequently  interrupted  by  foreign 
matter.  These  later  insertions  are  doubtless  supplements  which  attach  them- 
selves to  the  older  connexion,  or  put  a  new  elaboration  in  the  place  of  a 


*  Krifiscke  Geschuhte  der  Rdigioiuideen  dcs  Alien  Testament,  Berlin,  1830, 
p.  71  ff. 

t  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel^,  I.  pp.  193-244 ;  ETr.  I.  pp.  133-168, 

X  In  De  Wette's  Einleituvg,  Achte  Auflage,  1869. 

\  In  his  edition  of  Bleak's  Ewlettimg,  the  fourth,  published  in  1878.  This  sec- 
tion is  not  contained  in  the  later  editions  of  Bleek,  but  is  reprinted  in  the  book 
entitled  Composition  dcs  Hexatetichs  und  der  historischen  Backer,  Berlin,  1889. 
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genuine  member  of  the  older  document."  In  i  S.  1-14,  finally,  he  unites 
three  pieces  which  belong  to  each  other  but  which  have  not  sprung  from  the 
same  point  of  view  {Comp.  p.  265). 

Budde  *  marks  an  advance  by  showing  how  complete  each  of  the  two  docu- 
ments in  I  S.  1-14  is  in  itself.  He  seems  to  exaggerate  however  in  declaring 
that  neither  can  be  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the  other.  In  the  second  half 
of  I  S.  he  finds  the  continuation  of  the  same  two  histories  but  with  consider- 
able supplementary  insertions,  and  he  follows  the  two  documents  down  to 
2  S.  7.  As  already  remarked,  he  beheved  them  to  be  identical  with  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  sources  E  and  J,  having  come  to  this  conclusion  independently  of 
Schrader.t  2  S.  8  he  supposes  to  be  a  compendious  conclusion  to  the  history 
of  David  designed  to  replace  9-20,  which  an  editor  sensitive  to  David's  repu- 
tation left  out  of  the  history,  but  which  one  with  more  historic  sense  afterwards 
reinserted.  This  scholar's  textual  and  higher  criticism  is  embodied  in  his 
edition  of  the  text.  %  The  student  will  readily  convince  himself  that  the  analy- 
sis in  this  book  is  not  always  correct,  that  the  colouring  is  sometimes  certainly 
wrong,  and  further,  that  his  rearrangement  of  the  chapters  in  2  S.  creates  a 
book  which  in  fact  never  had  any  earlier  existence.  But  the  work  is  never- 
theless indispensable,  and  a  distinct  advance  on  anything  which  had  been 
done  before. 

Kuenen  (^HCO-.)  comes  to  substantially  the  same  conclusion  with  Well- 
hausen.  A  careful  statement  of  the  phenomena  is  given  by  Driver,  LOT^. 
pp.  172-185.  While  agreeing  with  Budde  that  one  of  the  two  sources  shows 
affinity  with  E,  he  points  out  the  considerable  differences  between  the  other 
and  J.  Cornill  {Einleitung'^)  seems  to  add  little  to  the  results  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

§  7.   The  Text  and  Versions. 

All  existing  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  represent  a  single 
recension  of  the  text.  Extravagant  views  of  the  integrity  and 
perfection  of  this  text  prevailed  among  Jewish  scholars,  and 
passed  over  into  the  Chtirch.  These  views  were  formulated  into 
a  dogma  in  at  least  one  instance ;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
Protestant  scholars  were  dominated  by  them  down  to  the  present 
century.     The  integrity  of  the  Massoretic  text  was  mildly  ques- 


*  Die  B ticker  Richter  und  Samuel,  1890. 

t  Budde's  book  was  preceded  by  a  study  entitled  "  Saul's  Konigswahl  und 
Verwerfung,"  7.A  TW.  1888.  Cornill  treated  the  same  subject  under  the  title  "Ein 
Elohistischer  Bericht  iiber  die  Entstehung  des  Israel.  Konigtums,"  ZKVVKL. 
1885,  and  in  the  Kbnigsberger  Studten,  1887,  and  ZATW.  1890.  His  discussion 
seems  to  have  been  of  material  help  to  Budde. 

X  Part  8  of  Haupfs  SBOT.  Baltimore,  1894. 
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tioned  by  Cappel,  and  roughly  attacked  by  Morin ;  but  these  are 
only  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  The  true  state  of  the 
case  with  reference  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  has  been  recognized 
for  about  half  a  century.  The  text  of  these  books  in  the  current 
Hebrew  recension  is  more  corrupt  than  the  text  of  any  other  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  unless  it  be  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  From 
what  has  been  said  of  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions,  it  will  be  seen 
that  variations  of  these  among  themselves  give  little  help  in  the 
work  of  emendation.  In  some  few  instances,  however,  the  MSS. 
show  a  better  reading  than  is  found  in  the  printed  copies. 

The  greater  part  of  this  commentary  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  Baer's 
edition  (Lipsiae,  1892),  with  frequent  reference  to  the  editions  of  Jablonski, 
1699,  and  Michaelis,  1720.  In  the  final  revision  I  have  carefully  gone  over  the 
edition  of  Ginsburg  (London,  1894).  I  have  also  noted  the  various  readings 
of  De  Rossi  in  his  Variae  Lectiones  Veteris  Testantenti,  Parma,  1785.  Gins- 
burg gives  a  large  number  of  corrections  in  his  margin,  taken  apparently 
from  the  versions.  I  have  in  no  case  depended  upon  these,  though  in  a  few 
instances  they  have  called  my  attention  to  a  reading  whose  possibility  had  not 
occurred  to  me. 

In  the  absence  of  light  from  the  MSS.,  we  must  seek  the  help 
of  the  ancient  versions.  And  among  these  the  Greek  easily  takes 
the  first  place,  owing  to  its  age  and  to  the  fact  that  it  had  a  Hebrew 
original  very  different  from  the  one  known  to  us.  If  we  had  (§  in 
its  earliest  form,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  Hebrew  codex  of  the 
first  Christian  century,  or  even  of  earlier  date.  Unfortunately  the 
copies  of  (§  now  in  our  possession  have  suffered  manifold  cor- 
ruption. Logically,  we  should  wait  until  their  faults  have  been 
removed,  and  the  uncorrupt  original  has  been  restored,  before 
proceeding  to  the  correction  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

For  this  we  cannot  wait,  as  such  an  edition  is  not  likely  to  be 
published  for  many  years  to  con:ie.  Until  it  appears,  we  may  pro- 
visionally make  use  of  the  material  at  hand.  Various  editions  of 
^  are  known  to  us,  and  with  due  care  they  may  help  us  to  valu- 
able improvements  in  our  text.  The  copies  most  accessible  to  us 
are  based  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy  on  the  cele- 
brated Codex  Vaticanus  (^).  Excessive  claims  have  sometimes 
been  made  for  this  MS.,  as  though  it  transmitted  the  original 
Septuagint,  or  were  free  from  Hexaplar  influence.     These  claims 
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cannot  be  substantiated.  Codex  ^  represents  one  recension  of 
the  text  of  (©,  and  one  recension  only.  But  from  the  number 
of  MSS.  which  are  generally  found  agreeing  with  it,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  represents  that  type  with  considerable  fidelity. 

A  second  group  is  represented  by  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (^). 
That  this  also  represents  a  recension  —  that  is,  a  form  of  the  text 
modified  by  the  work  of  an  editor  —  must  be  evident  to  every 
reader.  For,  on  comparison  of  ^  with  ^,  the  former  is  seen  to 
have  been  systematically  corrected  by  a  Hebrew  copy  resembling 
the  one  now  current.  Typical  of  a  third  group  is  the  edition  of 
Lagarde  (^).  This  also  has  been  frequently  corrected  by  a 
Hebrew  copy  or  by  one  of  the  other  Greek  translations.*  But 
with  almost  equal  frequency,  this  copy  has  retained  the  earlier 
reading  along  with  the  correction. 

The  great  divergence  of  these  several  types  of  text  shows  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  which  confronts  the  editor  of  the 
Septuagint.  For  the  corrector  of  the  Hebrew  it  is  not  quite  so 
serious.  It  allows  him  to  argue  that  where  these  three  copies 
agree  they  represent  a  very  early  type  of  text.  Where  they  agree 
in  a  reading  different  from  that  preserved  in  ^,  this  reading 
deserves  to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  as  if  it  were  the  read- 
ing of  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  copy.  Internal  probability  should 
decide  between  them. 

We  may  go  farther  than  this.  Where  our  Greek  copies  differ 
among  themselves,  we  may  assume  that  the  variation  has  arisen 
in  one  of  two  ways,  —  either  there  has  been  corruption  of  one  or 
more  by  the  ordinary  accidents  of  Greek  transmission,  or  else  one 
or  two  have  been  corrected  by  a  Hebrew  copy.  The  skilful  critic 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  cases.  And  in  any  case  he  may 
consider  the  reading  most  remote  from  the  present  Hebrew  as  a 
possible  variant  of  the  autotype.  To  ascertain  the  weight  of 
probability  in  each  particular  case  is  undoubtedly  a  delicate  busi- 
ness. But  it  is  along  these  lines  that  criticism  must  proceed. 
Preceding  commentators  have  worked  along  these  lines,  and  have 

*  In  the  Books  of  Samuel  it  shows  no  special  affinity  with  the  fragments  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Its  agreement 
with  the  current  text  of  S>  is  remarked  by  Dr.  and  others.  Cf.  Stockmayer  in 
ZATVV.  XII.  p.  218  f. 
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made  many  undoubted  improvements  in  the  text.  Their  argu- 
ments and  results  have  been  attentively  considered  in  the  present 
work. 

Hexaplar  diacritical  marks  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  only  a 
few  instances  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
readings  of  the  ancient  Greek  versions  attributed  to  Aquila,  Sym- 
raachus,  and  Theodotion.  For  these  I  have  depended  on  Field, 
Hexaplorutti  Origenis  quae  Supersunt,  London,  1875. 

The  most  complete  apparatus  for  (5  is  the  well-known  edition  begun  by 
Holmes  and  continued  by  Parsons  {HP.),  Oxford,  1798-1827.  The  Books  of 
Samuel  (Kings)  are  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work.  I  have  con- 
sulted it  on  all  difficult  passages.  Repeated  attempts  to  group  the  MSS.  as 
presented  in  this  work  have  given  no  results  in  which  1  have  confidence,  and  I 
have  fallen  back  upon  the  rule  formulated  above.  My  citation  of  (5,  there- 
fore, must  be  taken  to  mean  only  that  (@a.bl  agree  in  a  particular  reading. 
The  text  of  ^  is  reproduced  in  Swete's  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  I.  Cambridge, 
1887,  with  some  corrections  by  Nestle  in  the  appendix  to  Vol.  II.  The  varia- 
tions of  -*•  are  given  in  the  margin  of  the  same  edition.  The  edition  of 
Lagarde  (which  the  editor  supposed  to  represent  the  recension  of  Lucian) 
is  entitled,  Librornin  Veteris  I'estamenti  Caitonicorwn  Pars  Prior,  and  was 
published  in  Gottingen,  1883. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin  made  by  Jerome  (it) 
has  little  independent  value  for  the  correction  of  the  text.  The 
standard  edition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  indeed  fre- 
quently depart  from  the  meaning  of  the  current  Hebrew.  But 
careful  examination  shows  that  this  is  due  to  contamination  from 
the  preceding  Latin  version,  or  versions,  made  from  Greek  proto- 
types. When  Jerome's  own  work  is  cleared  from  these  admixt- 
ures it  is  found  to  represent  a  copy  closely  resembling  ^.  In 
preparing  this  commentary  I  have  examined  5L  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  given  in  Vercellone's  Variae  Lectiones  (Rome,  1864), 
and  have  cited  as  3L  only  what  is  confirmed  by  such  examination. 

The  readings  of  the  Old-Latin  (I)  sometimes  throw  hght  on  the 
Greek  text  from  which  they  are  derived.  I  have  therefore  exam- 
ined the  fragments  contained  in  Sabatier's  Bibliorum  Sacrorum 
Latinae  Versiones  Antiqttae  (1743),  and  also  those  given  by  Ver- 
cellone  from  the  margin  of  a  codex  of  Leon  —  Codex  Gothiais 
Legionensis. 

The  Syriac  version  known  as  the  Peshitta  has  apparently  under- 
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gone  a  revision  under  ecclesiastical  authority.  Its  testimony  to 
a  Hebrew  original  is  therefore  open  to  suspicion  —  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  Greek  Old  Testament  in  the  Church  influenced 
the  revisers,  if  not  the  translators,  of  S.  Where  this  version  dif- 
fers materially  from  |^  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  variation  is  not 
due  to  Greek  influence.  The  difficulty  of  using  this  translation  in 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  is  enhanced  by  the  state  of  its  own  text. 
The  only  printed  edition  within  reach  is  that  of  Lee,  which  was  a 
reprint  of  the  Syriac  part  of  Walton's  Polyglott,  which  in  its  turn 
was  taken  from  the  Paris  Polyglott,  resting  finally  upon  a  single 
MS.  —  of  late  date  and  slender  authority.  The  edition  published 
at  Oroomiah  in  connexion  with  a  rendering  in  Modern  Syriac  dif- 
fers very  slightly  from  that  of  Lee,  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  it 
can  be  called  an  independent  witness.  Where  I  have  adduced  a 
reading  of  S  I  mean  the  edition  of  Lee.  In  ^  few  instances  this 
testimony  seems  to  have  some  value.* 

The  other  translation  which  throws  light  upon  the  text  is  the 
Jewish  Aramaic  version  known  as  the  Targum  (2C).  It  conforms 
in  general  to  the  type  of  Hebrew  current  among  us.  But  not  in- 
frequently it  shows  an  apprehension  of  the  text  difl"erent  from  that 
embodied  in  the  Massoretic  punctuation,  and  occasionally  it 
tacitly  corrects  even  the  consonants  of  the  traditional  copies.  I 
have  collated  the  edition  of  Lagarde,  which  reproduces  the  old 
and  good  Codex  Reuchlinianus,  and  which  was  pubhshed  in  1872. 

§  8.   Religious  Ideas  of  the  Books  of  Samuel. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  religious  ideas  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  we  are  first  impressed  by  the 
variety  of  view  in  different  parts  of  the  work.  In  some  places 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  most  primitive  stage  of  Israel's  religion. 
An  instance  of  this  is  the  treatment  of  the  Teraphim  (i  S.  19). 
We  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  an  image  in  human  form  and  that 

*The  need  of  a  critical  edition  of  S  is  great.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
an  edition  will  influence  our  view  of  the  Hebrew  text  to  any  considerable  extent. 
On  the  editions  and  MSS.  the  reader  may  consult  an  article  by  Rahlfs  in  ZATW. 
IX.  pp.  161-210,  and  the  volume  by  Barnes,  An  Apparatus  Criticus  to  Chronicles, 
Cambridge,  1897. 
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it  was  an  object  of  worship.  It  is  mentioned  as  being  in  the  house 
of  David,  with  no  explanation  of  its  coming  there  and  with  no 
betrayal  of  surprise.  We  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  Israelite  house.  The  author 
of  the  story  had  no  idea  that  the  use  of  such  an  image  was  contrary 
to  the  command  of  Yahweh,  or  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  com- 
plete loyalty  to  him.  The  worst  enemy  of  Saul  never  accused  him 
of  being  anything  but  a  true  worshipper  of  Yahweh,  and  David  is, 
if  possible,  even  more  free  from  suspicion.  To  understand  the 
position  of  the  author  we  must  remember  that  the  prophet  Hosea 
also  mentions  the  Teraphim,  without  special  remark,  as  coexisting 
with  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  Hos.  3^. 

The  narrative  we  are  considering  reminds  us  of  another  passage. 
Gen.  3 1 19- 30-35  (E)^  ^^gj-g  Rachel  steals  the  Teraphim  of  her 
father.  Here  also  the  presence  of  the  Teraphim  in  the  family 
of  Israel  gives  the  author  no  offence.  Yet  we  can  hardly  avoid 
seeing  that  he  views  them  with  something  of  contempt.  They 
are  carried  off  by  a  woman,  and  when  they  must  be  concealed 
they  are  ignominiously  thrust  under  her  camel  saddle  and  sat 
upon.  This  author  has  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone,  from  which 
the  narrator  in  Samuel  is  free.  The  story  of  David  and  Michal 
therefore  represents  an  earlier  stage  of  thought  than  that  of  E. 

It  is  rather  striking  that  the  only  other  reference  to  the  Tera- 
phim in  Samuel  is  at  the  opposite  pole  of  religious  thought.  In 
this  (i  S.  15^^)  the  Teraphim  are  classed  with  idolatry  and  witch- 
craft as  an  abomination  to  Yahweh. 

We  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  seeing  a  survival  of  pre- 
prophetic  religion  in  the  account  of  the  witch  of  Endor  (i  S.  28). 
The  narrative,  however,  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
its  material  as  in  the  case  just  considered.  The  author  condemns 
necromancy  (at  least  as  we  now  read)  and  makes  Saul  in  his 
better  days  to  have  cut  off  its  devotees  from  the  land.  But 
through  the  story  we  are  able  to  see  the  spiritistic  ideas  which 
once  prevailed  in  Israel.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  classed  with 
the  gods.  They  possess  superhuman  knowledge.  They  can  be 
induced  by  magical  means  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
This  was  once  religion.  From  the  time  of  Isaiah  it  was  distinctly 
proscribed. 
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That  Yahweh  is  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  faith  of  all  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  older  parts  of  our  book  however  this  is 
taken  in  the  literal  sense  —  his  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  land  of  his  people.  David  says  in  evident  good  faith 
(i  S.  26'^)  :  They  have  driven  me  forth  from  union  with  the 
heritage  of  Israel,  saying:  Go,  serve  other  gods  /  According  to 
this,  the  exile  is  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  his  own  god, 
but  is  obliged  to  seek  help  from  the  gods  of  the  land  where  he 
sojourns.  There  is  here  no  trace  of  the  later  conviction  that 
Yahweh  is  the  only  God,  and  that  the  gods  of  the  nations  are 
naught. 

But,  as  in  the  case  already  considered,  the  diversity  of  view  in 
different  parts  of  the  Book  is  so  marked  as  to  constitute  contra- 
diction. In  the  Deuteronomic  sections  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  has  the  exclusive  view,  according  to  which  the 
gods  of  the  nations  are  no  gods.  This  is  in  fact  distinctly  asserted 
in  one  passage  (i  S.  12-'),  which  however  may  be  a  late  expan- 
sion of  the  text.  The  way  is  prepared  for  this  universalism  by 
the  account  of  Dagon  before  the  Ark.  Here  the  god  of  the 
Philistines  is  not  regarded  as  a  nonentity,  but  his  inferior  power 
when  brought  into  conflict  with  Yahweh  is  made  evident. 

No  stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  use  of  the  name  Baal  in  proper 
names,  as  it  proves  only  the  appellative  application  of  the  title 
{Lord)  to  Yahweh.  Nor,  in  the  present  state  of  the  narrative, 
can  we  argue  conclusively  that  the  ephod  used  in  consulting  the 
oracle  was  an  image  of  Yahweh.  It  is  in  the  representation  of 
the  character  of  Yahweh,  that  we  see  the  primitiveness  of  Israel's 
religion  at  this  time.  Yahweh  is  a  God  inscrutable  in  his  actions 
—  a  God  of  moods  we  might  almost  call  him.  He  instigates  Saul 
against  David  for  no  reason  of  which  the  latter  is  conscious.  Yet 
by  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  a  sacrifice,  it  is  probable  that  he  may 
be  placated  and  thus  his  good  humour  be  restored.  At  a  later 
time  he  instigates  David  to  commit  a  sin,  apparently  in  order  that 
he  may  punish  him,  just  as  he  hardened  the  hearts  of  Eli's  sons 
in  order  that  he  might  destroy  them. 

Yahweh  may  be  pleased  by  extraordinary  efforts  or  by  extraor- 
dinary self-denial.  For  this  reason,  Saul  adjures  the  people  to 
abstain  from  food  the  whole  day,  confident  that  he  will  be  granted 
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a  victory.  Unfortunately  the  sequel  was  not,  in  this  case,  a  happy 
one,  because  the  injunction  was  violated.  But  this  does  not  make 
the  adjuration  less  meritorious  in  itself  considered. 

Nevertheless  Yahweh  is  a  righteous  God.  He  watches  over 
oaths  and  vows,  and  punishes  their  violation.  This  is  curiously 
illustrated  in  the  case  just  alluded  to.  Saul's  adjuration  is  unwit- 
tingly violated  by  Jonathan.  Yahweh  is  wroth  and  refuses  to 
answer  when  approached  in  the  use  of  the  oracle.  He  unerringly 
points  out  the  offender  and  would  apparently  insist  upon  his  death. 
It  is  something  extraordinary  that  the  people  interfere  and  ransom 
Jonathan.  Another  instance  of  Yahweh's  vindicative  justice  is 
given  in  the  matter  of  the  Gibeonites.  Israel  has  sworn  to  spare 
them.  But  Saul  in  his  zeal  for  Israel  breaks  the  covenant.  Blood 
therefore  rests  upon  himself  and  upon  all  his  house.  Yahweh 
becomes  the  avenger,  and  the  blood  is  purged  by  the  death  of 
seven  descendants  of  Saul  "before  Yahweh."  Thus  (as  in  the 
case  of  Eli's  house  also)  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  the  children. 

Yahweh  is  a  God  who  reveals  himself  to  his  people.  Even  the 
individual  (it  would  appear)  may  seek  an  omen  from  casual  things, 
as  did  Jonathan  from  the  words  of  the  Philistines.  But  more  dis- 
tinctly the  divine  will  is  revealed  in  certain  appointed  ways.  One 
of  these  is  the  Urim  and  Thummim  which  we  may  identify  with 
the  sacred  lot.  The  oracle  given  by  the  Ephod  probably  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  same  way.  Most  distinctly,  Yahweh  speaks 
to  (and  through)  his  prophets,  sometimes  apparently  by  dreams, 
sometimes  in  waking  visions.  He  sends  the  Spirit  also,  which 
produces  extraordinary  effects  in  those  who  are  seized  by  it.  They 
experience  exaltation  of  feeling  so  that  they  join  in  religious 
dances,  rave,  fall  down  in  a  cataleptic  state.  In  other  cases,  the 
Spirit  drives  to  deeds  of  heroic  courage,  or  prepares  the  Anointed 
of  Yahweh  for  his  work  as  a  ruler ;  and  again  it  produces  morbid 
jealousy,  melancholy,  and  deeds  of  frenzy. 

The  extermination  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  is  a  religious  duty, 
for  they  are  the  enemies  of  Yahweh  also.  The  method  of  dealing 
with  them  is  set  forth  in  the  account  of  Saul  and  Amalek.  The 
objects  of  attack  are  solemnly  dedicated  to  Yahweh,  so  that  to 
leave  any  alive  is  to  commit  sacrilege.     We  can  hardly  be  wrong 
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in  supposing  that  their  extermination  was  pleasing  to  him,  as  the 
"devotion"  of  Israel  was  pleasing  to  Chemosh.  The  author  of 
this  section  of  our  history  is  possessed  by  the  idea  of  the  author 
of  Deuteronomy  —  to  leave  the  enemies  of  Yahweh  alive  is  sinful. 
It  is  some  relief  to  think  that  his  history  is  here  the  reflection  of 
his  idea. 

The  pragmatism  which  shows  itself  in  the  Book  of  Judges  is 
carried  over  into  the  first  section  of  i  Samuel.  This  is  a  philoso- 
phy of  history,  according  to  which  when  Israel  was  faithful  to 
Yahweh  it  was  prospered  and  kept  in  safety.  When  it  forgot  him 
it  was  delivered  over  to  the  power  of  its  enemies.  Thus  the  Phil- 
istine oppression  comes  because  the  people  have  forsaken  Yahweh 
and  served  Baal  and  Astarte.  When  they  repent  and  seek  their 
God,  he  delivers  them  by  the  hand  of  Samuel.  As  an  expression 
of  belief  in  the  justice  of  God  in  dealing  with  the  nations,  this 
view  deserves  all  respect.  The  mechanical  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  out,  however,  gives  a  one-sided  view  of  the  course  of 
Israel's  history. 

§  9.   Commentaries. 

Among  the  Fathers,  Theodoret  possesses  considerable  acumen, 
and  his  Questiones  in  Libros  Regian  (Migne,  Tom.  80)  will  always 
be  of  value.  The  commentary  of  Procopius  of  Gaza  is  now 
proved  to  have  been  mainly  taken  from  Theodoret.*  The  Ques- 
tiones Hebraicae  in  Libros  Regum  printed  in  Jerome's  works  are 
known  to  be  spurious.  They  are  occasionally  interesting  however 
for  their  embodiment  of  Jewish  tradition. 

The  merits  of  the  Rabbinical  commentators  Rashi  (Isaaki), 
Kimchi  (Kanichi)  and  Levi  ben  Gerson  are  perhaps  less  conspicu- 
ous in  their  treatment  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  than  elsewhere, 
because  of  their  dependence  on  the  traditional  text.  Besides 
these,  which  are  contained  in  Buxtorf 's  Rabbinical  Bible,  I  have 
consulted  Abarbanel  in  the  edition  of  1686,  and  the  portions  of 
Tanchum's  Arabic  commentary  published  by  Haarbrticker  (1844). 

Among  the  Roman  Catholic  expositors  I  know  only  Cornelius 
a  Lapide,  in  the  edition  of  Venice,  1 700,  and  those  who  are  cited 
by  Poole  in  his  Synopsis,  or  by  Schmid  in  his  commentary. 

*  Cf.  Eisenhofer,  Procopius  von  Gaza,  Freib.  1897. 
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Among  the  Protestant  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
high  place  must  be  accorded  to  Sebastian  Schmid  of  Strasburg. 
His  commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel  (two  volumes,  quarto, 
1687,  1689)  is  a  monument  of  solid  and  judicious  learning. 
The  author  shares  the  prejudice  of  his  time  in  favour  of  the 
received  text,  and  the  theological  questions  which  he  discusses  at 
length  have  to  us  lost  a  large  part  of  their  interest.  But,  so  far 
as  the  text  on  which  he  comments  is  uncorrupt,  the  author's  judg- 
ment is  sound,  and  much  that  is  of  value  in  recent  conservative 
commentaries  is  derived  from  him.  Among  Reformed  theo- 
logians Clericus  (Le  Clerc)  is  much  esteemed.  His  commentary 
on  Samuel  appeared  in  1 708.  The  often  suggestive  Annotationes 
of  Grotius  are  embodied  in  the  Biblia  Illnstrata  of  his  Lutheran 
opponent  Calov.     Of  this  I  have  used  the  second  edition  (1719). 

The  questions  of  textual  criticism  which  have  come  to  the  front 
in  recent  years  were  first  fairly  discussed  by  Thenius.  He  under- 
took systematically  to  correct  the  text  by  comparison  of  the  ancient 
versions.  His  commentary  forms  part  of  the  Kurzgefasstes  Exe- 
getisches  Handbuch*  Thenius  sometimes  goes  too  far  in  his 
preference  for  the  reading  of  (!9,  but  this  should  not  make  us 
undervalue  his  really  pioneer  work.  The  next  step  was  taken  by 
Wellhausen  in  his  Text  der  Biicher  Samuelis  ( 1 8  7 1 ) .  The  author's 
well-known  brilliancy  and  balance  are  manifest  in  this  early  work, 
and  all  succeeding  commentators  are  indebted  to  it.  The  only 
criticism  to  be  made  upon  it  is  that  it  is  not  always  sufficiently 
appreciative  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Thenius.  Keil  alone, 
of  recent  expositors,  holds  on  to  a  conception  of  the  Hebrew 
text  inherited  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  commentary 
(second  edition,  1875)  refuses  to  recognize  the  most  evident  gains 
of  recent  scholarship.  The  exposition  of  Erdmann  in  Lange's 
Bibelwe7-k  is  accessible  in  an  English  translation  (1877).  The 
author  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  advance  of  Keil,  but  his  Ameri- 
can editor  (Professor  Toy)  has  enriched  the  work  with  notes  which 
show  a  scholarship  abreast  of  the  times.  The  great  work  of  Reuss, 
La  Bible,  Traduction  Nouvelle  (Paris,  1874),  contains  in  its  first 


*  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1842;  the  second  in  1864;  a  third,  edited  by 
Lohr,  has  just  appeared  (1898). 
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volume  a  lucid  translation  of  the  historical  books,  with  brief  but 
luminous  notes.  The  translation  and  notes  of  Klostermann  are 
always  original  and  ingenious.  His  treatment  of  the  text  is  free 
from  bias  and  often  suggestive.  The  majority  of  his  conjectural 
emendations,  however,  have  not  commanded  general  assent.  His 
work  is  a  part  of  the  Kurtzgefasster  Konwientar  of  Strack  and 
Zockler,  and  was  published  in  1887.  Budde's  Richter  und  Samuel 
(1890)  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  contains  valuable  notes 
on  the  text.  The  edition  of  the  text  in  SBOT.  by  the  same 
author  also  deserves  mention  here  as  well  as  among  the  introduc- 
tory works. 

In  English  the  only  help  to  the  understanding  of  this  part  of 
the  Bible  which  deserves  mention  is  Driver's  Azotes  on  the  Hebrew 
Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (1890).  The  book  has  a  valuable 
introduction  on  Hebrew  palaeography,  and  discusses  with  great 
fulness  questions  of  textual  criticism.  As  the  author  confesses  his 
frequent  dependence  on  Wellhausen,  so  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  I  have  frequently  adopted  an  explanation  from  him. 

In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned,  I  have  had  constantly  by 
me  Kittel's  translation  in  Kautzsch's  Heilige  Schrift  des  Alte?i 
Testaments.  I  have  examined  also  a  number  of  programmes, 
dissertations,  and  pamphlets,  some  of  which  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  notes. 

A  list  of  abbreviations  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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I   SAMUEL  I.-XV.    THE   LIFE   OF  SAMUEL  DOWN  TO 
THE   REJECTION   OF   SAUL. 

As  the  final  redactor  of  the  Books  regarded  it,  this  section 
makes  one  division  of  his  work.  The  legitimate  rule  of  Samuel 
was  succeeded  by  the  legitimate  rule  of  David ;  Saul  played  but 
a  subordinate  part.  That  this  was  not  the  mind  of  one  of  his 
sources  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction 
(see  above  p.  xviii). 

I.  1-IV.  1*.  Samuel's  birth  and  calL  —  Hannah,  the  child- 
less wife  of  Elkanah,  grieves  over  her  privation  and  prays  for  a 
son.  Her  prayer  is  answered,  and  in  accordance  with  the  vow 
made  in  her  prayer  she  dedicates  her  son  to  the  service  of  Yahvveh. 
He  is  therefore  brought  to  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  when  yet  a  boy. 
Here  his  behaviour  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  hereditary 
priests,  the  sons  of  Eli.  While  yet  a  lad  (as  it  would  seem)  he 
becomes  a  prophet  by  the  divine  call,  and  the  first  revelation 
which  he  receives  is  a  denunciation  of  punishment  on  Eli  for  his 
indulgence  of  his  sons.  This  revelation  is  followed  by  others, 
which  establish  Samuel's  reputation  as  a  prophet  throughout 
Israel. 

The  piece  begins  like  the  stories  appended  to  the  history  of  the 
Judges,  Jd.  17^  19^  (cf.  13^).  The  place  to  which  it  introduces 
us  is  Shiloh,  where  we  find  the  Ark  of  God  under  the  guardianship 
of  Eli  and  his  family,  and  where  there  is  a  temple  for  it.  The 
time  is  not  far  from  that  commemorated  by  the  story  of  Samson, 
as  the  Philistines  are  the  prominent  enemies  of  Israel.  Probably 
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the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges  had  in  mind  the  story  of  EH  or 
of  Samuel,  or  even  of  Saul,  when  he  credited  Samson  with  only 
the  beginning  of  deliverance  (Jd.  13^).  Shiloh  appears  as  the 
sanctuary  of  Israel  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  in  at  least  one  passage 
ascribed  to  JE  (18"^"^°)  as  well  as  in  others  of  later  date,  also  in 
Jd.  iS''^  in  an  insertion  which  is  classed  with  E.  The  prominence 
given  to  this  sanctuary  in  our  present  account  makes  it  probable 
that  the  various  documents  are  in  some  way  connected. 

Our  account,  however,  is  not  a  unit.  It  has  received  at  least 
one  insertion  from  an  extraneous  source  in  the  Song  of  Hannah. 
Again,  the  warning  of  Eli  by  an  anonymous  man  of  God  (2^''"^'') 
unpleasantly  duphcates  the  message  revealed  to  Samuel  in  the 
next  chapter.  One  of  the  two  is  superfluous.  Against  the  opinion 
of  most  critics  which  sees  in  2^"^*^  a  barefaced  insertion,  I  have 
given  reasons  above  (Introduction,  p.  xix  f.)  for  supposing  that  it 
was  already  a  part  of  the  account  of  Eli's  sons  which  the  author 
used  in  writing  the  life  of  Samuel. 

That  the  eadier  part  of  i  Sam.  properly  belongs  in  the  period  of  the  Judges 
has  often  been  pointed  out.  That  there  was  ever  a  separate  book  of  Judges 
which  included  i  Sam.  1-12  cannot  be  certainly  asserted.  Graf*  claims  that 
Jd.  17  18  19-21  and  i  Sam.  1-72*  are  from  the  same  source.  But  no  one 
seems  to  have  followed  him  in  this,  and  the  character  of  the  documents  is 
quite  dissimilar.  If  the  assertion  had  been  limited  to  Jd.  17  18  and  i  Sam. 
3-6,  more  could  be  said  in  its  favour.  Graf  also  points  out  that  the  speech 
of  Samuel  in  i  Sam.  12  marks  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  as  Joshua's 
farewell  address  marks  the  close  of  the  period  of  conquest.  To  this  Kuenen  f 
adds  the  obvious  argument  that  both  Eli  and  Samuel  are  called  Judges,  i  Sam. 
^18  yi5-i7_  'phe  latter  passage,  however,  uses  the  tevmjiufo-e  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  which  it  has  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  That  at  some  time  Eli  was 
counted  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  is  possible.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  fit 
both  him  and  Samuel  into  the  scheme  of  the  author  of  the  present  Book  of 
Judges.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author  of  i  Sam.  72-1''  was  very  similar  to  his.  J 

1-18.  Hannah's  prayer.  —  The  story  introduces  us  at  once  to 
the  principal  characters:   There  was  a  matt  of  the  Ramathifes,  a 

*  Gesch.  BB.  p.  98.     I  have  not  seen  the  dissertation  De  Templo  Silonensi  to 
which  he  refers, 
t  HCO\  I.  p.  337. 
X  <Zi.  Bu.,  RS.  p.  201,  Ki.  GH.  II.  pp.  29-32. 
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Ziiphite  of  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  whose  ?iame  was  Elkanah'] 
cf.  similar  openings,  Jd.  13^,  i  S.  9^  Tliere  has  possibly  been 
conflation  in  the  description.  That  he  was  a  Ramathite  would 
be  enough  to  indicate  that  he  was  of  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim, 
without  the  addition  of  those  words.  Ramah  is  a  common  Old 
Testament  name,  designating  at  least  eight  different  places.  Four 
localities  have  been  identified  with  the  Ramah  of  Elkanah  and 
Samuel.  These  are  Beit  Rim  a  thirteen  miles  northeast  of  Lydda, 
Ram  Allah  nine  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  Er-Ram  four  miles 
nearer  that  city,  and  Neby  Samwil  about  four  miles  northwest  of 
it.  The  first  of  these  seems  too  near  the  Philistine  territory,  the 
last  two  are  in  Benjamin.  The  BibHcal  data  are  not  sufficient  to 
decide  the  question  with  certainty,  but  my  own  mind  inclines  to 
Ram  Allah  as  having  the  probability  on  its  side.  Zuph  occurs 
again  as  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  Saul  finds  the  home  of 
Samuel,  9^.  The  genealogy  given  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
Elkanah  was  an  Ephraimite  by  blood.  —  2.  As  in  some  other 
cases  where  a  man  had  two  wives,  sorrow  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  one  was  blessed  with  children,  while  the  other  had  no  child — 
so  we  should  read  here  with  @.  She  would  not  have  grieved, 
had  she  had  even  one.  The  case  of  Rachel  before  the  birth  of 
Joseph  will  occur  to  every  one.  The  name  Ha7inah  corresponds 
to  the  English  name  Grace,  and  Peninnah  means  Coral  or  Pearl. 
—  3.  Elkanah  used  to  go  up  year  by  year  to  worship  and  to  sacri- 
fice to  Yahweh  Sebaoth  in  Shiloh~\  the  institution  of  the  pilgrimage 
is  apparently  as  old  as  the  existence  of  shrines.  That  Elkanah 
went  once  a  year  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  three  yearly 
festivals  were  not  yet  regarded  as  obligatory.  The  divine  name 
Yahweh  Sebaoth  occurs  in  Samuel  eleven  times,  and  all  seem  to 
belong  to  the  later  strata  of  the  book.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
has  been  much  discussed.  To  our  conception  Yahweh  is  appropri- 
ately called  God  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  understanding  by  the  hosts 
either  the  stars  or  the  angels.  But  to  the  earlier  thought  of  Israel, 
the  angels  were  unknown.  God  of  the  arjnies  of  Israelis  favoured 
by  the  fact  that  mt<2:i  does  designate  these  armies  in  many  pas- 
sages (Ex.  7*  12^^  Num.  i'',  al.).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Amos,  the  earliest  writer  to  whom  we  can  trace  the  appellation, 
seems  to  have  been  especially  impressed  by  the  fact  that  Yahweh 
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uses  the  armies  of  the  heathen  for  the  accomphshment  of  his  ends, 
Am.  3^^*'-  4^^  5^^.  He  is  therefore  God  of  the  nations,  not  of 
Israel  alone.  Shiloh  is  the  modern  Seilun,  and  its  situation  is 
described  in  Jd.  21^*  as  north  of  Bethel,  east  of  the  road  which 
goes  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem.  There  was  a  yearly  festival  there 
in  the  time  of  the  judges,  Jd.  2 1^^^-.  In  order  to  an  understanding  of 
what  follows,  the  narrator  adds  :  And  Eli  and  his  two  sons,  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  were  there  priests  to  Yahweh']  the  text  is  that  of  (§. 

1.  D\-iDnn-iD]  The  pointing  makes  the  name  of  the  place  Ramathaim. 
This  name  (that  is,  the  dual  form,  later  Arimathaea)  does  not  appear  else- 
where in  the  Old  Testament,  but  even  in  this  same  account  {yP")  is  given  as 
a  singular.  We.,  TBS.,  p.  35,  therefore  supposes  an  attempt  made  in  this 
instance  to  substitute  a  more  modern  form  for  the  older,  which,  however,  did 
not  extend  beyond  this  single  case.  It  seems  simpler  with  Kl.  to  point  a^^mn, 
for  which  we  may  cite  \~io-i.t  i  Chr.  27^^.  —  D^cii  D^iDnn]  is  grammatically 
impossible.  For  the  second  word  we  have  2ei0d  ®B,  which  indicates  suffi- 
ciently that  the  □  has  come  from  the  following  word.  SC  seems  to  feel  the 
difficulty  in  the  received  text,  for  it  renders  nijj  it'dSpd.  The  restoration 
of  We.  is  now  generally  adopted,  as  above. — ami]  (g  renders  Snohii,  but 
I  Chr.  61^  seems  to  go  back  to  |^.  —  \-noN]  seems  to  have  been  originally 
equivalent  to  Ephraimite,  Jd.  12^  i  K.  il"^.  In  this  place,  however,  (^  has  iv 
Na(rei/3  F,(ppd.ifx,  so  that  the  original  may  have  been  onDN  ^ix  p  as  suggested 
by  We.  —  2.  rnx]  a  number  of  MSS.  have  nnxn.  —  an*?'  pN]  ovk  ^v  ira.L5iov 
(§  seems  more  forcible.  —  3.  nS;'ij  the  perfect  with  Waw  Consecutive  is  used 
of  customary  action,  Dr.,  Tenses'^,  §  120;  Dav.,  Syntax,  §  54;  Konig,  Syntax, 
367 /^  —  nij?D  Ninn  cinh]  (§«  has  simply  6  dvdpwiros;  the  shorter  text  has  the 
presumption  in  its  favour.  —  nD^Di  ain^D]  Ex.  13IO  Jd.  ii*^  211^,  cf.  Kon., 
Syntax,  266  a.  '  niX2X  nini  —  besides  the  Bible  Dictionaries  the  student  may 
consult  ZATlV.yi.  p.  17;  PRE.",  article  Zebaoth;  Smend,  Aittest.  Religions- 
geschichte,  p.  185  ff.  On  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Israel's  God, 
ZA  TW.  III.  p.  280  f.,  IV.  p.  21  ff.  —  >S;-ij2  -:^v'\  'HXei  koX  ol  8vo  viol  avrov  @. 
It  is  necessary  that  Eli  should  be  mentioned  because  he  appears  in  the  imme- 
diate sequel.  There  is  every  reason  to  adopt  the  reading  of  (5  therefore. 
Even  if  Eli  had  been  mentioned  in  some  preceding  part  of  this  history  now 
lost,  it  would  be  quite  as  appropriate  to  mention  him  here  as  to  mention  his 
sons  alone.  The  change  to  ^  may  possibly  have  been  made  to  shield  Eli 
from  the  blame  afterwards  pronounced  upon  his  sons.  We.  and  Dr.  decide 
against  (g,  while  Bu.  supposes  that  the  original  was  simply  |n3  ^"■'•j  azn.  The 
name  Phinehas  is  said  to  mean  negro  in  Egyptian  (Lauth,  ZDMG.  XXV. 
P-  139)- 

4-8.  The  point  of  interest  is  the  behaviour  of  Hannah.  The 
author,  therefore,  means  to  say  that  on  one  occasion  Hannah 
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7vept  and  could  ?iot  eat.  But  the  connexion  is  broken  by  a  long 
sentence,  which  gives  an  account  of  Peninnah's  habitual  scornful 
treatment  of  her  rival.  The  result  is  awkward,  and  we  must  con- 
cede the  possibiUty  that  the  text  has  been  interpolated.  As  it 
stands,  we  must  make  a  long  parenthesis  :  //  came  to  pass  oti  one 
occasion  that  Elkanah  sacrificed  {tiow  he  used  to  give  portions  to 
Peninnah  and  her  children,  but  to  Hannah  one  portion  though  he 
loved  her,  and  her  rival  would  vex  her  .  .  .)  and  she  wept  and 
would  not  eat.  The  words  are  plain  enough  in  themselves,  with 
the  exception  of  D'BK,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  critical  note. 

—  6.  The  received  text  asserts  that  her  rival  vexed  her,  taunting 
her  with  her  barrenness.  The  expression  is  somewhat  confused, 
however,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  (©  in  its  primitive  form  only 
asserts  that  she  (Hannah)  was  greatly  troubled.  There  is  reason 
to  suspect  the  text.  —  7.  The  received  text  must  mean:  So  he 
would  do  year  by  year']  making  Elkanah  the  subject.  In  this  case 
we  must  (by  a  change  of  the  points  only)  read  :  as  often  as  he 
came  up  to  the  house  of  Yahweh.  The  next  clause  is  either  an  in- 
terpolation or  corrupt.  Conjecturally  w^  may  read  :  Btit  Ha?t- 
nah  covered  her  face  and  wept  and  would  not  eat.  —  8.  Elkanah 
endeavours  to  comfort  her  :  Why  wilt  thou  weep  and  wilt  not  eat, 
and  why  does  thy  heart  reproach  thee .?]  The  rhetorical  question 
is  followed  by  another  :  Am  I  not  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons .?] 
The  answer  would  have  been  in  the  affirmative,  but  it  was  for  his 
sake  that  she  wished  children,  so  the  attempt  at  consolation 
rather  opened  the  springs  of  grief  afresh. 

4.  The  author  begins  7^:^^SH  n1V^  Dvn  Tfi  as  though  he  were  going  to  relate 
what  happened  on  one  particular  occasion.  He  then  drops  into  the  frequen- 
tative tense  jnji  as  though  what  followed  was  a  common  experience,  and  this 
is  kept  up  until  the  end  of  v.",  where  we  find  n^^ri  which  would  naturally 
connect  with  r^2V^.  The  result  is  an  obscure  sentence,  and  (5  unfortunately 
gives  little  help.  —  arn  ^n^i]  i  S.  14I  2  K.  48- H- 18  Job  i^.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  separate  the  phrase  from  others  like  H^r\ry  ny3  vn^i,  cf.  also  a-inn  ^n^i 
I  S.  2o2*,  Ges.26  126^.  —  jnji]  one  is  tempted  to  change  to  pM,  which  is 
apparently  favoured  by  6.  But  this  would  involve  change  of  the  following 
verbs.  —  niniJ3l  nija-SoSi]  (S^  has  simply  /cat  toIs  vloh  avrri^,  which  is  original. 
The  expansion  of  such  phrases  by  a  scribe  is  too  common  to  call  for  remark. 

—  5.  a-'SN]  is  impossible;  ttAt/i'  6ti  (5^  points  to  o-dqs,  cf.  Num.  13^8  Dt. 
15*  Jd.  4^  Am.  9^,  where  it  evidently  means  nevertheless.     It  is  awkward,  how- 
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ever,  to  say :  Nevertheless  he  loved  Hannah  and  Yahiveh  had  shut  her  ivomb. 
We  expect  the  author  either  to  say  only  one  portion  ('"ii3^)  in  contrast  to 
Peninnah,  or  else  to  say  that  he  distinguished  her  in  some  way  as :  he  gave 
her  a  portion  before  them.  The  latter  alone  vi'ould  be  accounted  for  by  the 
following  o.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  corruption  is 
incurable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge:  /caroi  irpSffwirov  iS^;  tristis 
3L  seem  to  be  attempts  to  render  the  text  of  |^.  —  Tna  ST  gives  a  good  sense, 
but  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  present  text,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this 
translator  had  another  reading  before  him.  Bu.  supposes  that  the  original 
may  have  been  □"'SN  ic.  But  the  point  of  the  narrative  is  that  Hannah  wept 
because  of  the  contrast  between  herself  and  her  co-wife,  not  because  of  any- 
thing in  her  husband's  mien.  —  6.  The  verse  is  removed  by  Bu.  to  the  margin 
of  his  text  as  a  later  insertion,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  As  it  stands  we 
must  render  and  her  rival  provoked  her.  —  nix]  the  co-wife,  as  is  shown  with 
abundant  learning  by  Lagarde,  Mittheilungen,  1. 1 25  ff.  In  this  place,  however, 
(@E  renders  Kara  ttjv  dXifiv  avriis,  evidently  reading  np-iSD.  This  would  join 
very  well  to  the  preceding  clause  of  <S^.  '  For  the  Lord  had  not  given  her  a 
son  It/ce  her  rival.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  join  well  with  what  fol- 
lows. A  further  difficulty  is  made  by  nD;i-vn,  an  abnormal  form,  Ges.2«  §  22  s.  The 
verb  in  the  Hiphil  is  always  to  thunder,  in  the  Qal  to  roar  (Ps.  96^').  The 
word  is  probably  corrupt  here,  as  neither  of  these  meanings  is  appropriate. 
After  inya  we  expect  mention  of  the  cause  of  Hannah's  grief — npoin  inj-a 
would  give  a  good  sense.  ©^  seems  to  have  read  nr  in^'a.  —  7.  twt'\  must  have 
Elkanah  in  mind  as  the  actor,  which  indeed  he  was.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  changing  to  ntrjrn  (Dr.).  The  rxrh'i  which  follows  must  be  nnSy  of 
course,  though  IL  seems  to  favour  anSy;  noo]  should  be  nij.  The  words 
njam  njoyDn  \z  make  a  difficulty  by  their  abrupt  change  of  subject.  It  is  not 
unlikely  therefore  that  njn  is  represented  in  the  last  three  letters  of  the  first 
verb.  Kl.'s  proposal  to  read  rMr\\S2T\\  and  Hannah  covered  her  face  in  sign 
of  grief,  is  attractive.  (5  seems  to  have  read  Dj'^m,  /cat  rjOvixei.  With  no 
r^rh';  cf.  DPNX  nn  i  S.  18^'^.  8.  After  njn  (@  introduces  koI  elirev  avri^  'I5oi> 
iydi,  Kvpie  •  Kal  eJ-rrev  avr-fj.  This  is  entirely  appropriate,  but  if  original  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  it  was  lost.  For  nnS  (5  has :  tL  earl  ffoi  &ti,  which  has  no  claim 
to  be  more  original,  but  probably  goes  back  to  a  variant  Hebrew  text.  —  v\^ 
■|33V]  TVTTTei  ffe  Tj  KapSla  aov,  which  indicates  Tia*?  ■|3\  This  is  more  appro- 
priate, for  'zh  ]!")■<  is  used  of  the  heart  that  hardens  itself  against  its  neighbour, 
Dt.  15I''.  Hannah  no  doubt  reproached  herself  v/\\.\i  her  shortcoming,  though 
it  was  not  voluntary.  Her  husband  exhorts  her  not  to  blame  herself,  which  is 
precisely  what  she  was  doing  —  her  heart  smote  her  is  the  natural  expression 
in  the  case. 


9-11.  The  vow.  —  Hannah  presents  herself  before  Yahvveh  : 
She  rose  after  they  had  eaten,  and  stood  before  Yahzveh']  the  read- 
ing is  that  of  (J^.     The  condition  of  things  is  described  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  clause  :  Eli  the  priest  was  sitting  at  the  time  on  his  chair 
at  the  door  posts  of  the  temple  of  Yahweh']  the  structure  seems  to 
have  been  a  solid  building,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  a 
temple;  the  same  word  is  afterwards  applied  to  the  temple  of  Sol- 
omon, I  K.  6\  —  10.  She  was  greatly  distressed^  \\i.  bitter  of  soul, 
cf.  2  K.  4"",  where  it  is  said  of  the  woman  who  has  lost  her  only 
son  that  her  soul  is  bitter.  — 11.  The  prayer  culminates  in  a  vow  : 
Yahweh  Sebaoth  !  If  thou  wilt  indeed  look  upon  the  affliction  of 
thy  maidservant  and  wilt  give  thy  ?naidservant  a  man  child,  then  I 
will  give  him  to  Yahweh  all  the  days  of  his  life']  she  means  that  he 
should  become  a  temple  servant,  a  nethin,  Num.  8^^.  A  vow  is  a 
promise  to  give  something  to  Yahweh,  or  to  perform  something 
for  him,  in  case  he  grants  a  prayer.  An  example  is  Jacob's  vow. 
Gen.  28^"  (E)  :  ^  Yahweh  God  will  be  with  me  and  protect  me 
on  this  journey  .  .  .  then  this  stone  shall  be  to  me  a  house  of  God, 
and  all  that  thou  shall  give  me  I  will  tithe  for  thee.  The  devotion 
of  human  beings  in  this  way  is  illustrated  by  Jephthah,  and  is  pre- 
supposed in  the  elaborate  provisions  of  the  law  for  redemption. 
Lev.  27.  Our  author  does  not  seem  to  be  troubled  by  the  ques- 
tion whether  Hannah  had  a  right  to  make  a  vow  of  this  kind  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  husband.  The  point  which  most  interests 
us  is  that  the  author  cannot  have  thought  of  Samuel  (or  Elkanah) 
as  a  Levite,  for  in  that  case  the  vow  would  have  been  unmeaning. 
But  that  he  also  loses  sight  of  the  ancient  regulation  that  every 
male  that  opens  the  womb  is  already  the  property  of  Yahweh, 
seems  evident.  The  statement  in  the  text :  a  razor  shall  not 
come  upon  his  head  reads  like  a  later  addition.  But  it  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  view  of  a  scribe  that  Samuel  was  to  be  a 
Nazirite  —  a  lifelong  Nazirite  like  Samson,  (i  carries  the  like- 
ness to  Samson  further  by  adding  :  and  7inne  and  fermented 
liquor  he  shall  not  drink]  cf.  Jd.  13^  And  wilt  remember  me] 
reads  like  a  reminiscence  of  Gen.  30-^,  where  God  remembers 
Rachel  in  giving  her  a  son. 

9.  rhvz  n^ax  nnx  njn  opni]  the  last  word  is  unnecessary,  and  difficulty  is 
found  in  accepting  nSsN,  because  she  had  not  eaten.  The  latter  is  somewhat 
relieved  by  reading  dSdn  with  @.  The  objection  that  she  finds  the  family  still 
at  their  meal  in  v.^**  is  hardly  cogent  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  text  there. 
Still  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  has  been  scribal  expansion.     Wc.  points 
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nSa'3,  which  is  possible,  only  I  should  take  a  letter  from  the  preceding  word 
n?B'3n  SjN  nns  =  after  the  eating  of  the  boiled  flesh,  2^^.  The  conjecture  of 
Kl.  n^'i'Sa  hSdn  nnnx  njni,  which  is  adopted  by  Bu.,  seems  too  remote  from 
any  external  testimony.  It  seems  necessary,  however,  to  insert  with  (5  3S''nni 
nin''  •"JdS  (Th.,  We.,  al.).  — iv^  .  .  .  ''Syi]  a  circumstantial  clause,  rnro  is  else- 
where used  in  the  plural,  and  should,  perhaps,  be  so  pointed  here,  with  @. — 
10.  n33n  nj3i]  the  emphatic  adverbial  infinitive.  The  imperfect  tense  indi- 
cates continued  action:  she  kept  7veeping  bitterly.  — W.  inoNTN  riDtt'iTN'^i  is 
superfluous  and  is  also  lacking  in  (5^;  we  may  disregard  it.  —  qtjn  jnr]  does 
not  occur  again.     That  she  means  a  male  child  is  evident. 

12-18.  Eli's  rebuke,  followed  by  a  blessing.  —  As  Hannah 
prolonged  her  prayer,  Eli,  who  saw  the  movement  of  her  hps,  but 
heard  no  sound,  took  her  for  a  drunken  woman~\  that  excess 
in  wine  was  not  an  infrequent  concomitant  of  religious  feasts  seems 
indicated  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  suspicion  is  entertained 
here.  For  the  construction  cf.  Job  13^^ :  why  dost  thou  reckon  me 
thine  enemy  ?  — 14.  The  rebuke  :  How  long  7vilt  thou  show  thyself 
drunken']  seems  to  emphasize  the  disgracefulness  of  the  spectacle. 
Put  away  thy  wine  and  go  from  the  presence  of  Yahiveh']  the 
second  half  is  found  in  #  only,  but  seems  to  be  original.  In  (§ 
Eli's  servant  \s  made  to  utter  the  rebuke,  an  evident  attempt  to 
shield  the  priest  from  the  charge  of  harshness.  — 15.  Hannah 
repels  the  charge  :  No,  7ny  Lord ;  an  afflicted  woman  am  I,  arid  / 
have  not  drunk  wine  or  intoxicating  drink]  the  two  are  often  men- 
tioned together.  But  f  poured  out  my  soul  before  Yahweh,  cf.  Ps. 
62^  {pour  out  the  heart),  42^.  —  16.  Do  not  take  thy  servant  to  be  a 
vile  woman]  \\t.  a  daughter  of  belial.  The  corresponding  phrase 
sons  of  belial  is  frequent  and  evidently  means  tnle  meri,  Jd.  19^^, 
I  Sam.  2^^.  The  derivation  of  the  word  belial,  however,  is  obscure, 
and  recent  discussions  are  inconclusive.  The  Greek  translators 
render  ;;/<?«  of  belial,  or  sons  of  belial,  by  adjectives  like  vile,  un- 
godly, senseless,  contrary.  A  satisfactory  Hebrew  etymology  has 
not  been  found.  The  older  commentators  propose  without  yoke, 
for  which  they  cite  Jer.  2^^.  Other  conjectures,  that  rises  no  more 
(after  falling),  that  profits  not,  are  equally  precarious.  The  word 
is  possibly  a  foreign  word,  but  the  Babylonian  derivation  does  not 
as  yet  seem  unequivocally  established.  For  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  my  grief  have  I  continued  until  notv.  The  soft  answer 
turns  away  wrath.  — 17.    EU  not  only  dismisses  her  in  peace,  but 
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adds  a  prayer  that  her  petition  may  be  granted.  —  18.  Her  prayer 
is  that  she  may  stand  well  with  him']  Ut.  find  favour  in  his  eyes, 
a  frequent  Old  Testament  phrase.  The  historian  adds  :  So  the 
wo/nan  went  her  way,  and  her  face  was  no  more  sad]  for  the  text 
see  the  critical  note. 

12.  n\ni]  is  possible,  as  one  of  the  rare  cases  of  the  perfect  with  weak 
1  (so  Dr.,  Notes,  and  Tensed,  §  133).  But  it  is  more  likely  that  it  is  the 
mistake  of  a  scribe  who  thought  the  verb  continued  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. Restore  vnn  (Bu.).  —  '^'^QV\-rh  nnain]  the  main  verb  expresses  the 
idea  which  we  express  adverbially:  she  prayed  much.  Similar  cases  are 
nwpS  2''an :  he  did  tvell ;  nv^ryS  nnc :  he  did  quickly.  iV;;i  introduces  the 
circumstantial  clause :  she  continued  praying  while  Eli  was  observing  her 
mouth.  — 13.  N\T  njm]  the  casus  pendens  :  As  for  Hannah,  she  was  speak- 
ing in  her  heart ;  only  her  lips  zuere  moving^  but  her  voice  was  not  heard~\  * 
the  whole  sentence  is  explanatory  of  what  Eli  was  observing.  The  name  of 
Hannah  is  here  omitted  by  6^^.  —  njirn^i]  resumes  the  story  introduced  by 
the  vT'i  at  the  beginning  of  v.^^.  —  n-\3tt']  on  the  form  of  the  adjective,  Ges.^s 
§  84  <J,  24.  — 14.  tnDPtt'P]  one  of  the  few  cases  of  the  old  feminine  ending, 
Ges.26  §470.  —  l^Syn]  (5  substitutes  /cai  iropevov  {kolI  direXde  ^)  iK  irpoa-uvov 
Kvpiov.  The  clause  seems  to  me  one  likely  to  be  changed,  to  avoid  the  seem- 
ing identification  of  Yahweh  with  the  Ark.  — 15.  nn-nrp]  harsh  0/  spirit 
seems  impossible.  Most  modern  scholars  have  adopted  Th.'s  emendation  to 
av  na'p :  ij  (TK\r]pk  rip.ipa.  (5,  cf.  Job  30'-^,  where  ar  nrp  is  one  in  misfortune. 
—  nsa*]  fruit-wine  or  cider,  cf  Benziger,  Ilebr.  Archdologie,  p.  96.  —  16.  Sn 
'jdS  .  .  .  tnn]  would  naturally  mean  do  not  give  .  .  .  into  the  poiver  of,  which 
cannot  be  correct.  What  Hannah  desires  is  that  she  may  not  be  reckoned  to 
be  a  vile  woman.  In  this  sense  we  find  j-ij  followed  by  ?,  and  we  should 
probably  emend  to  n3D,  throwing  out  ^:d'".  Kl.'s  "'sS  does  not  occur  with  this 
verb,  and  Dr.'s  ^7  is  also  without  parallel.  Cf  Gen.  42^'',  n^Sjnna  unx  jn>i : 
and  took  us  for  spies.  —  S>"S3]  is  an  obscure  word,  cf  BDB.  s.v.,  Moore  on 
Judges  1922,  Baudissin  in  PRE?  H.  p.  548  f ,  Cheyne,  in  the  Expositor,  1895, 
and  in  the  Expository  Times,  June,  1897,  with  Baudissin's  reply,  ibid.,  Nov. 
1897,  and  Jensen's  remarks,  ibid.,  Apr.  1898.  — 'D-di  -rvz'^  (g  seems  to  have 
found  but  one  of  the  two  words,  probably  ^n^^'  which  was  not  definite  enough 
for  a  Hebrew  scribe,  so  that  an  explanatory  word  was  added.  —  imai]  decid- 
edly less  forcible  than  iKxiraKa  @,  probably  ^noiNn.  — 17.  inSty  for  in':'NU', 
cf.  Ges.28  §  23  c.  — 18.  SoNm]  is  lacking  in  seven  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  although 
this  is  rather  a  slender  basis  on  which  to  erect  a  theory,  I  suspect  the  word  to 
be  an  insertion.  The  sense  is  perfectly  good  without  it,  as  is  seen  in  the 
translation  given  above.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  author  would  have  said 
she  went  her  way  if  he  meant  simply  that  she  returned  to  the  chamber  imme- 

*  ®i-  adds  here :  But  the  Lord  heard  her.  The  example  is  instructive  as  show- 
ing how  a  text  grows. 
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diately  adjoining  the  temple.  The  text  of  (3  :  and  came  into  ihe  chamber  and 
ate  tvitk  her  hiisband  and  drank  will  be  a  further  expansion.  If  original,  we 
cannot  account  for  its  abbreviation.  —  nS-)in-s'S  n'jsi]  koX  to  irpbffonrov  aiiTrji 
oi)  avv^weffev  (5.  The  only  parallel  cited  for  |^  (Job  9"'^)  is  of  doubtful  integrity. 
It  seems  better  therefore  to  correct  nS-pn  to  n^ijj,  which  is  quite  in  accord 
with  Hebrew  usage. 

19-28.    The  prayer  answered,  and  the  vow  performed. — 

The  division  between  this  and  the  preceding  is  artificial.  The 
narrative  continues  without  a  break.  After  paying  their  respects 
at  the  temple  the  next  morning  the  family  returned  to  their  home 
in  Ramah.  And  Elkanah  knew  Hannah  his  wife']  cf.  Gen.  4^. 
And  Yahzveh  remembered  her]  as  he  remembered  Rachel  Gen. 
30"'.  —  20.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  a  year  that  she  bare 
a  son']  about  the  time  of  the  yearly  festival.  And  called  his  name 
Sanuiel :  For  from  Yahweh  I  have  asked  him]  the  last  words  evi- 
dently give  her  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  name.  The  etymology 
does  not  bear  out  the  intention.  — 21.  At  the  usual  time  Elkanah 
went  up  to  Shiloh  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice]  as  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  his  vow,  which  is  added  in  the  received  text,  the  words 
are  probably  the  insertion  of  a  scribe.  —  22.  Hannah  excuses  her- 
self from  the  present  journey  in  the  words  :  Wheji  the  boy  is  weaned 
then  I  tvill  bring  him]  for  two  years  she  would  keep  him  at  home, 
for  this  was  the  usual  time,  and  is  still  the  case  in  the  East,  cf. 
Koran,  2^.  Some  commentators  have  thought  it  impossible  that 
the  boy  could  be  actually  delivered  to  the  priest  at  so  early  an 
age,  and  have  tried  to  interpret  the  verb  weaned  in  a  figurative 
sense.  But  this  seems  uncalled  for.  Then  we  shall  see  the  face 
of  Yahweh,  and  he  shall  dwell  there  forever]  where  the  last  clause 
means  of  course  all  his  life.  —  23.  Elkanah  consents,  adding  : 
Only  Yahweh  establish  thy  word]  a  wish  that  their  lives  may  be 
spared  to  do  as  she  purposes.  —  24.  At  the  time  set,  she  brought 
him  up  with  a  three  year  old  bullock]  an  unusually  valuable  sacri- 
fice. The  received  text  has  three  bullocks  by  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion. And  an  ephah  of  flour  and  a  skin  of  wine]  the  abundance 
of  provision  was  in  order  to  invite  many  to  "  eat  and  drink  and 
rejoice  before  Yahweh  "  with  them.  The  ephah  of  flour  is  Gideon's 
offering  also,  Jd.  6'''.  "The  quantity  according  to  the  smallest 
computation  was  over  a  bushel  "  (Moore) .  —  25.    After  sacrificing 
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the  bullock  they  brought  the. lad  to  EH'\  that  the  whole  family  was 
present  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  fitness  "of  things.  —  26.  She 
recalls  herself  to  his  remembrance  :  By  thy  life,  Sir,  I  am  the 
woman  that  stood  near  thee  here  to  pray  to  Yahweh  !  —  27.  The 
answer  to  her  prayer ;  Concerning  this  boy  I  prayed  and  Yahweh 
grafited  what  I  asked~\  lit.  my  request  which  I  asked  of  him. — 
28.  The  return  she  proposes  to  make  :  Now  I,  on  7ny  part,  have 
given  him  to  Yahweh.  All  the  days  that  he  shall  live  he  is  given  to 
Yahweh']  is  Hannah's  devotion  of  her  son  only  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  law  which  claimed  all  the  first  born  for  Yahweh?  At  the 
end  of  the  verse  '^  adds  and  he  bowed  to  Yahweh.  If  this  refers 
to  Samuel,  it  seems  appropriate  enough.  It  is,  however,  lacking 
in  (©®,  which  inserts  a  clause  not  found  in  ^  at  the  end  of  the 
Song  which  follows.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  the  Song 
was  inserted  in  the  two  texts  at  different  points.  The  original  text 
seems  to  have  said,  after  Hannah's  presentation  of  the  lad,  so  she 
left  him  there  and  went  to  Ramah.  The  Song  was  inserted  in  5^ 
between  the  two  halves  of  this  sentence ;  in  (g  it  comes  before  the 
first  half. 

20.  a^n^n  m3|-inS]  similarly  ny^-n  nspriS  Ex.  3422  2  Chr.  24^3.*  —  njn  nnni 
iSn]  (S  puts  KoX  ffvv^Xa^ev  at  the  end  of  v.^^.  The  word  has  been  interpo- 
lated in  both  recensions.  Before  ^2,  <3  and  K  insert  antt  she  said;  a  case  of 
explicative  expansion.  —  rnSxa'  ninin  13]  as  Kimchi  sees,  the  theory  of  the 
author  is  that  Sxici:'  is  a  contraction  of  Snd  S\^v.  But  such  contraction  is 
unheard  of  elsewhere.  There  is  an  exegetical  tradition  in  favour  of  '?x;nDii' 
as  the  original  form  of  the  word,  but,  as  shown  by  Dr.  (^Notes,  in  loc),  this 
also  is  without  analogy.  The  most  natural  derivation,  making  it  mean,  Name 
of  God,  is  attributed  to  St.  Gregory  by  Schm.  —  21.  mrPNi]  Jewish  tradition 
sees  in  this  a  vow  made  for  the  birth  of  a  son.  But  the  only  vow  of  which  the 
narrative  gives  us  any  knowledge  is  Hannah's  vow.  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  words  an  addition  to  the  original  text  therefore.  The  tendency  to 
such  expansion  is  seen  in  (g  here,  which  reads,  /cat  ras  eyx^s  mtov  koI  iraffa^ 
rks  SeKdras  rrjs  yrjs  avrov.  —  22.  Scji  n;r]  a  parallel  case_  is  Jd.  i62,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  to  insert  ovk  dw/STjo-o/xat  (@T.._nN-iji]  apparently  intended 
by  the  punctuators  as  a  Niphal.  It  is  better  to  read  it  as  the  Qal  imperfect 
on  account  of  ^:o"pn  which  follows  —  perhaps  the  well-known  cohortative 
with  weak  i :  /  wilt  bring  him  tip  that  we  may  see  the  face  of  Yahweh.  — 
23.    n^Tnx]  must  be  understood  of  some  promise.     The  only  one  of  which 

*  According  to  these  passages  we  should  expect  the  singular  napn  here,  and  the 
is,  in  fact,  omitted  in  many  MSS. 
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we  have  record  is  Eli's  wish  that  Hannah  should  have  a  son  - —  which  might 
be  construed  as  a  word  of  Yahweh.  But  this  is  already  fulfilled  in  the  birth 
of  Samuel.  It  seems  better  therefore  to  read  Tiai  with  (@  rb  i^eXObv  ck  toO 
ffTS/jLardi  (Tov.  —  24.  nz'hti'  ansa]  iv  nda-xv  TpieTl^ovTi  (5  =  ti'Su'D  "i£33;  cf. 
Gen.  15^.  The  reading  of  (5  is  to  be  restored.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  "(jjj.t, 
•\y:  is  unintelligible;  /cai  rb  irai8dpioi>  /xer'  avTwv  (5  is  superfluous,  though  <3^ 
helps  it  by  reading  Kal  eicrrjXdov  for  insam.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  we  must  be  content  to  omit  the  words;  t/ie  hoy  was  young  is  an 
impossible  rendering,  and  besides,  the  sentence  is  superfluous.  Dr.  conjectures 
that  the  words  nnj;  -i>;jni  belong  at  the  end  of  v.^^,  and  he  is  followed  by  Bu. 
—  25.  I  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  received  text.  The  consent  of 
Eli  was  necessary  to  make  the  act  valid,  and  it  was  entirely  appropriate  that 
both  parents  should  present  the  lad  at  the  sanctuary,  though  the  mother  takes 
the  leading  part.  If  we  are  to  change  at  all,  we  must  read  ^Sj;  ^N  i;'jn  ox  iS'3ni 
ncj?  lyjni. — 26.  •'Jin  ''3]  a  phrase  claiming  the  favourable  notice  of  the  one 
addressed,  Jd.  6^^.  —  28.  For  the  DJ  correlativum  (Th.  after  Clericus)  cf. 
Gen.  2o5,  N\n"DJ  she  for  her  part.  S''t<B'.-i  is  to  encourage  a  person  to  ask 
by  granting  his  request,  then  to  give  without  a  previous  request.  —  n^n  i^'n] 
seems  impossible :  in  iitn  seems  indicated  by  (SSTS  and  is  found  in  one 
codex.  —  niniS  Dtt"  inntrii]  some  MSS.  have  iinns'M.  The  whole  clause  is  lack- 
ing in  (S"^^  which  give  a  substitute  at  the  beginning  of  2^1.  It  is  represented 
in  @'^  in  both  places. 


II.  1-10.  The  songf  of  Hannah.  —  The  author  or  the  final 
redactor  here  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hannah  a  song  of  praise. 
Careful  examination  shows  that  it  has  no  particular  reference  to 
her  circumstances.  The  assertion  that  the  barreji  has  borne  seven 
while  the  prolific  mother  grows  faint  1%  made  only  as  an  example 
of  God's  sovereign  dealings  with  his  creatures.  Possibly  this 
couplet  may  have  drawn  the  editor's  attention,  and  made  him 
think  the  psalm  appropriate  for  this  place.  But  this  sentence, 
with  the  rest  of  the  composition,  is  too  general  to  give  us  light 
on  the  situation  of  the  author.  The  expressions  used  are  those 
common  to  the  songs  gathered  in  the  Psalter.  Like  many  of 
them,  it  voices  the  faith  of  the  pious  in  Yahweh  as  ruler  over  the 
destinies  of  men. 

The  structure  of  the  poem  is  very  simple.  Four  stanzas  may 
be  marked  off:  (i)  The  believer's  doxology ;  (2)  Warning  to 
the  arrogant ;  (3)  Yahweh's  government ;  (4)  Confidence  for 
the  future.  The  metre  regularly  shows  three  accents  to  a  line, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  text  is  probably  at  fault. 
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A  translation  is  given  by  Professor  Briggs  in  his  Messianic  Prophecy  (N.Y., 
1886),  p.  124  f.,  and  with  critical  notes  in  the  Presbyterian  Review,  1885, 
p.  112  f. 

1-2.  The  opening  stanza  is  one  of  praise,  expressive  of  the 
singer's  state  of  mind  in  view  of  Yahweh's  glory. 

Glad  is  my  heart  in  Yahvveh, 

My  horn  is  exalted  in  my  God, 

My  mouth  is  enlarged  over  my  enemies, 

For  I  rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 

There  is  none  holy  like  Yahweh, 

For  there  is  none  righteous  like  our  God, 

And  there  is  no  rock  besides  thee. 

1.  -iDNm  njn  SSonni]  (S'^  has  simply  Ka\  elirev,  which  is  enough.  —  ySi'] 
iffrepeMdr]  (5  may  go  back  to  I'cx;  but  as  this  verb  with  3S  might  convey  the 
meaning  of  obstinacy  (cf,  Dt.  2^),  it  seems  better  to  adhere  to  |^.  The 
elevation  of  the  horn  and  the  widening  of  the  mouth  are  familiar  figures 
in  Hebrew  poetry,  Ps.  92"  Is.  57*.  The  second  ninij  should  doubtless  be 
mSx3  with  (5  and  28  MSS.  —  2.  The  second  member  is  inSj  !■>!<  o.  Evi- 
dently something  has  been  lost;  and  as  (5  has  5i/catos,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  insert  it.  But  having  followed  @  in  this,  it  seems  better  to  go  with 
it  also  in  the  interchange  of  "inSa  and  U''n*7K3.  The  parallelism  is  thus 
improved.     For  ^1X,  cf.  Ps.  18^^. 

3-5.   Warning  to  the  opposers. 

Do  not  speak  haughtily, 
Or  let  arrogance  come  from  your  mouth. 
For  a  God  of  knowledge  is  Yahweh, 
And  a  God  who  weighs  men's  deeds. 

The  bow  of  tlie  mighty  is  broken. 
And  the  weak  are  girded  with  might. 
Those  who  had  plenty  do  lack. 
But  the  famished  inherit  the  land. 
For  the  barren  has  borne  seven. 
And  the  mother  of  many  languishes, 

3.  The  first  member  is  unmanageably  long.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  nain  i3in  are  duplicates,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  double  nn^J. 
It  answers  every  purpose  to  read  nr\2i  n^-in  Sn.  For  pny,  cf.  Ps.  311^. — 
nipi  Sn]  Job  36*.  The  plural  is  probably  emphatic,  and  might  be  rendered 
all-knowing  (Briggs).  —  niSSp  udhj  nSi]  et  les  crimes  ne  passent  pas  impunis 
(Reuss)  is  hardly  justified.  At  least  the  m':'^;'  should  be  described,  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  that  crimes  are  meant.     The  Qre,  reading  ^i  (also 
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in  the  text  in  some  copies),  makes  a  possible  sense:  And  by  him  actions  are 
weighed.  But  (@,  reading  Kat  deos  eroind^oji'  iiriTri5eviJ.aTa  avrov,  makes  us 
suspect  the  original  to  have  been  ni'?'?y  |Dri  Sni  (SS).  —  4.  Dinn]  Th.  and 
Dr.  cite  Is.  21"  in  favour  of  the  reading.  But  it  seems  simpler  to  correct 
to  npn:  ■^a-Oivija-e  ©•  —  5.  njw'j]  hire  themselves  out  would  be  appropriate, 
but  the  verb  is  nowhere  found  in  this  stem,  and  non,  suggested  by  @,  is 
preferable.  —  I'^in]  needs  something  to  complete  the  sense.  Briggs  takes 
-\')  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse,  and  translates  keep  holiday  forever. 
But  in  order  to  mean  keep  holiday,  the  verb  needs  something  to  complete 
the  sense  —  cease  from  labour.  Reifmann,  cited  by  Dr.,  proposes  13>'  iS"<n, 
which  is  adopted  by  Bu. :  iraprJKav  yrjv  (5  does  not  seem  to  help  us,  but 
habitavertiiit  \  points  to  irapijJKrjffav,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Armenian 
(according  to  HP).  I  have,  therefore,  ventured  to  restore  fix  rz>-\\  cf.  Ps. 
2513.  —  ny]  could  undoubtedly  be  spared,  &  omits,  but  (@  represents  it  by 
6Vi.— nSSDx]  Ges.2G  §  ^^  ^, 

6-8.   Yahweh's  government. 

Yahweh  kills  and  gives  life, 
Brings  down  to  Sheol  and  brings  up. 
Yahweh  makes  poor  and  makes  rich, 
Brings  low  and  also  sets  on  high. 

He  raises  the  poor  from  the  dust. 
From  the  dung-hill  he  raises  the  needy, 
To  make  him  sit  with  nobles  of  the  people, 
And  gives  him  in  possession  a  glorious  throne. 
[For  to  Yahweh  belong  the  pillars  of  the  earth, 
And  he  has  set  the  world  upon  them]. 

6.  The  second  half  is  synonymous  with  the  first  —  Sheol  the  abode  of  the 
dead.  —  7.  In]  is  represented  by  kolI  alone  in  (5 :  et  IL.  —  8.  '71  and  ]pas 
are  parallel,  Ps.  ^2^^.  —  noa'No]  Many  codd.  have  ncB>Nm,  which  is  also  the 
reading  of  (51L.  The  nair'N  is  the  mound  of  rubbish  which  accumulates  near 
an  Oriental  town.  Beggars  often  spend  the  night  upon  it  in  default  of  a 
lodging.  —  aonj]  dwacrrCov  XatDv(§^:  dvva<TrQv  Xaov  <§%  evidently  reading 
DV'^nj,  which  seems  more  vigorous.  The  couplet  in  brackets  is  not  found 
in  (5,  and  is  therefore  probably  not  original.  In  place  of  it  we  find :  5i5oi>s 
euxv"  Tip  eiixofJ^ivui,  /cai  evXoyrjcrev  errj  diKaiov,  which  seems  an  endeavour  to 
adapt  the  psalm  more  nearly  to  Hannah's  circumstances. 

9,  10.    The  confidence  of  the  believer. 

The  feet  of  his  friends  he  will  guard, 
But  the  wicked  shall  perish  in  darkness, 
(For  not  by  strength  is  a  man  mighty). 
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Yahweh  will  shatter  his  enemies, 

Upon  them  ne  will  thunder  in  the  heavens. 

Yahweh  will  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth; 

He  will  give  strength  to  his  king, 

And  will  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed. 

9.  (&  omits  the  first  two  members  of  the  verse.  These  seem,  however, 
more  in  accord  with  the  context  than  the  third.  — 10.  inni]  read  nn>  with 
<&■  —  on;;]  is  confirmed  by  <3,  but  is  of  course  to  be  taken  collectively: 
r:3nD  Qre.  —  i'?^]  rSy  Qre.  Bu.  proposes  Jii*?}',  which  would  not  be  out  of 
place.  In  this  verse  @  inserts  six  lines  from  Jer.  9^2f._  jr^^  j^,,-,,  jj^  jj^g  ^ 
(§  has  simply  avrSs.  —  in^C'n]  as  a  title  of  the  king  (and  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand it  otherwise  here)  this  word  is  another  indication  of  comparatively 
late  date. 

11.  The  verse  is  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  Samuel's 
dedication  and  originally  read :  Am^^  she  left  him  there  before 
Yahweh  and  went  to  Ramah  ;  but  the  boy  continued  ministering 
to  Yahweh  in  the  p?-esence  of  Eli  the  priest. 

11.  KoX  KaT^Xnrev  avrbv  iKei  ivtbiriov  Kvplov  (5  is  represented  in  |^  by  the 
last  three  words  of  i-^.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  (5  has  the  original, 
and  that  its  proper  place  is  here.  —  nnmn  njpSN  •}h•<^]  can  scarcely  be  original, 
as  Hannah  has  been  the  prominent  character  in  what  precedes.  We  should 
read  7\r^i::-\7\  -\'-T^y  or  n.-iann  idS^-i.  The  words  i.-i'-j-'?;'  are  lacking  in  <@b  and 
superfluous.  —  mir'n]  is  often  used  of  priestly  service. 

12-17.    The  corruption  of   the   existing   priesthood. — The 

author  describes  the  conduct  of  Eli's  sons  in  a  manner  to  point 
the  contrast  afforded  by  Samuel,  and  also  to  prepare  for  the  catas- 
trophe that  is  to  overtake  their  house.  The  crime  of  which  they 
are  accused  is  arrogance  in  demanding  a  share  of  the  sacrifice 
and  in  not  contenting  themselves  with  the  portions  assigned  by 
custom  or  by  law. 

The  paragraph  separates  itself  so  neatly  from  what  precedes 
and  follows,  that  we  naturally  suppose  it  to  belong  to  an  older 
document  which  the  author  of  the  life  of  Samuel  wove  into  his 
narrative. 

12.  The  sons  of  Eli  were  wicked  jnen']  the  phrase  used,  sons 
of  be  Hal,  is  parallel  to  daughter  of  belial  mtd  in  i'^  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  assume  that  belial  was  at  this  time  a  proper  name. 
Whatever  its  origin,  it  denotes  extreme  depravity.     They  knew  not 

c 
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Yahweli]  in  any  such  sense  as  would  lead  them  to  do  his  will, 
nor  the  priesfs  due  from  the  people]  this  clause  from  the  next 
verse  seems  to  belong  here.  —  13,  14.  Whenever  a  matt  sacrificed, 
the  priesfs  servant  would  come,  at  the  boiling  of  the  flesh,  with  his 
three-pronged  fork  in  his  hand,  and  would  strike  it  ifito  the  pot  or 
the  pan  or  the  kettle']  the  method  could  scarcely  be  more  offensive. 
All  that  the  fork  brought  up  the  priest  would  take  for  himself]  by 
the  hand  of  his  servant,  that  is.  This  violence  was  not  exercised 
in  isolated  cases  only,  but  was  practically  universal  —  to  all  Israel 
that  came  to  sacrifice  to  YaJnveh  in  Shiloh.  —  15.  Worse  is  to  follow  : 
Moreover,  before  they  burned  the  fat,  the  priesfs  servant  used  to 
come  and  say  to  the  offerer :  Give  roasting-flesh  for  the  priest — he 
will  not  take  boiled  flesh  from  thee,  but  raw]  this  amounted  to 
sacrilege,  as  nothing  ought  to  intervene  between  the  presentation 
of  the  offering  and  the  burning  of  the  part  belonging  to  Yahweh. 
The  expostulation  of  the  worshipper  to  this  effect  only  led  to 
fresh  insult :  Should  the  offerer  say  :  They  are  goi?ig  to  burn  the  fat 
at  once,  then  take  whatever  you  please,  he  would  reply :  No  !  You 
shall  give  it  at  once  or  I  will  take  it  by  force.  —  17.  The  greatness 
of  the  sin  consisted  in  this,  that  these  priests  despised  the  offerings 
of  Yahiveh. 

13.  nx  D''jn3n  os'i'Di]  @  had  nxD  pan  tSQ-;'?:';  this  is  confirmed  by  9  MSS. 
and  seems  preferable.  The  nearest  parallel  is  Dt.  18^  —  n.sD  Dijnon  iaorc. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  clause  belongs  with  the  preced- 
ing verse  or  whether  it  should  begin  a  new  sentence :  the  custom  of  the  priest 
.  .  .  7vas  that  his  servant  wotdd  come.  The  decisive  consideration  is  the  use 
of  the  phrase  in  Dt.  18^,  where  it  certainly  means  the  due  of  the  priests  from 
the  people.  On  this  account  it  belongs  with  the  preceding,  though  we  expect 
an  ^N  to  precede  aorc.  For  □•'j'.r'n  ::•'?;•  We.  and  Dr.  read  o^j-'  nirS::'.  — 14.  non) 
doubtless  should  be  the  pointing,  with  <5.  Instead  of  four  vessels  <B  has  but 
three.  —  o]  should  be  corrected  to  1':'  with  (SSST.  —  n^io  ar]  the  tautology 
is  relieved  by  (B^  duaai  Kvpiqi  ev  SijXoi/x,  and  this  should  be  restored.  It  is 
not  certain  that  0.:'  should  be  retained  with  this  reading  (Kl.,  Bu.).  —  15.  ai] 
evidently  introduces  the  climax.  —  npi]  Xd/3w  (g^.  The  reading  of  p?  seems 
more  likely  to  be  original. — -16.  nnsM]  as  pointed  by  fH  would  describe  a 
single  case.  It  seems  better  to  point  ncsn  and  to  understand  it  as  stating  a 
hypothesis.  —  v'^'X  is  not  represented  in  ©.  —  iS  A7.]  N*^  Qre  and  in  19  codd., 
besides  (g^.  —  ^p^|1'?]  is  justified  by  analogy,  cf.  Dr.  Tenses,^  §  1367;  but  it 
is  smoother  to  change  to  v-npSi  (Kl.).  — 17.  ''^^ri^  ^iB'rut,  which  is  inserted  in 
different  places  in  different  recensions  of  <3,  is  possibly  not  original,  as  it  is 
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superfluous  and  may  have  crept  in  from  the  next  verse. — DiJfiNn]  lacking 
in  (3,  seems  to  be  an  insertion  intended  to  hghten  the  categorical  assertion 
that  the  priests  treated  the  ofterings  with  contumely. 

18-21.  The  narrative  returns  to  Samuel  who  contmued  sei-ving 
Yah%veh'\  Ht.  the  face  of  Yahweh,  which  means  Yahweh  himself. 
Samuel  is  described  as  a  lad  girded  with  a  linen  ephod^  where 
the  ephod  is  evidently  a  priestly  garment,  22^*^  2  S.  6'*.  Bau- 
dissin*  points  out  that  linen  garments  were  worn  by  the  Egyptian 
priests.  Direct  influence  cannot  be  proved.  — 19.  And  his  mothei- 
used  to  make  him  a  little  robe'\  no  English  word  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew.  The  garment  was  worn  over  the  tunic. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  statement  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  boy  grew  it  would  no  longer  be  a  little  robe. 
The  narrator  has  the  earlier  years  especially  in  mind.  Doubtless 
the  cloth  was  spun  and  woven  by  his  mother,  as  well  as  the  robe 
cut  and  sewed  by  her.  —  20.  The  blessing  of  EH  :  Yahweh  repay 
thee  with  seed  from  this  woman  for  the  gift  which  she  gave  to 
YahweJi]  the  received  text  is  obscure,  but  the  reference  must  be 
to  i^^,  where  Hannah  expressly  says  she  has  given  him  to  Yahweh. 
21.  A7id  Yahweh  visited  Hannafi]  as  he  did  Sarah,  Gen.  2i\  so 
that  she  gave  birth  to  three  sons  and  two  daughters']  in  addition  to 
Samuel.     But  the  lad  Samuel gretv  tip  in  the  presence  of  Yahweh. 

19.  jap  '^''J'Ci]  the  '?^;;d  was  the  outer  garment  worn  by  well-to-do  people. 
It  was  usually  sleeveless,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
those  with  sleeves.  For  pp'  Kl.  proposes  pns,  cotton,  which,  however,  occurs 
nowhere  in  Biblical  Hebrew. — 20.  Dw"]  would  perhaps  answer  our  pur- 
pose. But  dTTortVat  (5'^  indicates  a'?^"'  as  does  dfraTroSiio-et  (g^-'.  —  Sxtr 
nini'?]  cannot  be  right,  though  the  attempt  is  made  to  translate  it,  -which 
one  asked  of  Yahweh.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  the  indefinite  verb  here : 
Eli  would  certainly  have  said  nVxii'  or  nSxtr  and  would  also  have  used  jn. 
On  the  basis  of  i^s  we  naturally  restore  nSi^a'n  (Bu.).  (5  has  I'xpijfras  which 
is  evidently  nSxe*."!,  cf.  Ex.  12^''.  But  it  seems  unfair  to  give  the  merit  to  Elka- 
nah.  —  lopoV  isSm]  better  to  make  the  suffix  plural  as  in  some  codd.;  (§ 
however  makes  the  verb  singular.  —  21.  ipfl"''^]  seems  without  motive  :  ipan 
(SS  should  be  restored.  —  -inm]  is  lacking  in  ^^,  cf.  i-*^,  which  shows  how 
easily  such  insertions  are  made.     After  -hrw  insert  -iiy  ^^• 


*  Geschichte  des  Alttestamentlichen  Pr tester tkums,  Leipzig,  1889,  p.  70,  referring 
to  Herodotus,  II.  37.     Compare,  also,  Nowack,  Hebr.  Archdoto^ic,  II.  p.  116. 
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22-25.  Eli's  ineffectual  rebuke.  —  The  paragraph  joins  di- 
rectly to  v.^'',  and,  as  already  indicated,  was  probably  part  of  a 
source  which  treated  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Eli's  sons  without 
reference  to  Samuel.  —  22.  Although  Eli  was  a  very  old  man,  _>»<?/ 
he  used  to  hear  what  his  sons  were  doing\  the  reference  is  to  the 
sins  already  laid  to  their  charge.  The  impurity  predicated  of  them 
in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  original 
author.  —  23.  The  rebuke  :  Why  will  you  do  the  like  of  these  things 
7vhich  I  hear  from  the  mouth  of  all  the  people  ?'\  this,  which  is  an 
abbreviated  text,  seems  to  convey  all  that  he  meant  to  say.  — 
24.  No,  my  sons  I  Not  good  is  the  report  which  I  hear  .  .  .  the 
people  of  Yahweh']  the  text  is  suspicious,  and  perhaps  originally 
contained  a  prohibition. —25.  The  motive  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  mediator  when  Yahweh  is  the  offended  party  :  If  a  man 
sin  against  a  man,  God  will  Jtiediate']  cases  of  this  kind  could  be 
brought  before  God  as  umpire,  and  the  oracle  would  decide 
between  the  parties.  But  if  against  Yahweh  one  sin,  who  shall 
act  as  mediator?  No  higher  power  exists  to  whom  the  case  can 
be  submitted.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  offended  party  will 
take  his  revenge.  The  expostulation  was  fruitless,  for  Yahweh 
7vas  minded  to  slay  the  ml,  and  on  that  account  incited  them  to 
sin,  as  he  afterwards  incited  David  to  take  the  census,  2  S.  24^ 

26.  Samuel  is  again  brought  in,  in  contrast.  He  kept  growing 
larger  and  better  in  the  estimation  of  Yahweh,  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  men. 

22.  "-3]  is  lacking  in  (S^r^  The  second  half  of  the  verse  brings  as  an 
additional  accusation  against  the  priests  that  they  used  to  lie  with  the  women 
who  ministered  at  the  gate  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting']  the  sentence  is  suspicious; 
first,  because  it  is  lacking  in  (g^.  in  the  second  place  the  original  narrator 
has  stated  his  accusation  above  and  this  should  have  been  made  a  part  of  that 
accusation.  Finally,  the  whole  narrative,  except  in  this  verse,  is  ignorant  of 
zvomen  who  ministered  2.x\A  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  as  established  at  Shiloh. 
The  language  is  borrowed  from  the  Priestly  document  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Ex.  38'*.  For  these  reasons  the  half  verse  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  late  inter- 
polation (We.,  Kl.,  Dr.,  Bu.).— 23.  d^i  DDnai-px]  is  lacking  in  (gB  and 
difficult  to  construe:  for  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  (RV.)  cannot  be  the 
meaning.  It  seems  better  to  leave  the  words  out.  — nsa]  kK  ardiuLaTos  <S  is 
more  vivid.—  i^x  a;,-)]  is  impossible.  The  n'-s  has  come  in  by  false  duplica- 
tion of  the  following  Sx.     (g  has  Kvplov  which  perhaps  represents  D^nS.x;   but 
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notice  the  phrase  mn^  dj;  at  the  end  of  the  next  verse.  —  24.  j;du'  •>djn  -iitn 
DnjyD]  seems  uninteUigible :  which  I  hear  the  people  circulating  ®;  would 
require  D;-n  to  be  expressed  before  the  participle :  You  make  the  people  trans- 
gress would  require  the  addition  of  dhn,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Kimchi's  pro- 
posal: You  make  the  people  forsake  {the  sanctuary'].  If  a  word  of  this  kind 
can  be  used  here  at  all,  it  is  better  to  correct  to  omayn  or  amaxn,  ye  lead 
astray.  But  '?N  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  suggests  a  negative  command, 
in  which  case  there  has  been  radical  corruption." —  25.    i^'-n  ]   as  the  direct 

object  is  without  analogy  we  may  read  iS  '?^3i;    We.,  Bu.,  al.,  point  i'?Sfli. 

26.   '?iji]  is  lacking  in  (g^. 

27-36.  The  Threat  of  Punishment  upon  Eli.  —  An  unnamed 
prophet  comes  to  Eli  and  rehearses  the  benefits  he  and  his  house 
have  received  from  Yahweh.  The  ingratitude  with  which  he  has 
treated  his  benefactor  is  pointed  out,  and  the  removal  of  his  house 
from  the  priesthood  is  foretold,  with  the  consequent  impoverish- 
ment of  his  descendants. 

The  piece  reminds  us  of  similar  sections  elsewhere,  Jd.  6'^-  i  K. 
13^*^-,  where  a  prophet  is  sent  with  a  rebuke,  and  of  others,  Jd.  2^"^ 
io"-i«,  where  Yahweh  himself  (or  his  Angel)  delivers  the  rebuke. 
All  such  sections  are  of  comparatively  late  date,  and  the  present 
one  is  no  exception.  The  only  question  which  is  raised  concern- 
ing it  is  whether  it  is  an  insertion  made  after  the  narrative  of 
Samuel's  life  was  completed.  In  answering  this  we  need  to  note 
that  the  account  of  the  priests'  wickedness,  ending  at  i^,  might 
be  continued  perfectly  well  by  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
Ark  beginning  at  4'.  The  oldest  historian  would  then  have  left  us 
to  draw  the  moral  ourselves.  It  seems  on  the  whole  probable 
that  this  was  the  case.  But  an  editor,  not  content  with  this  form 
of  the  story,  inserted  our  section  on  purpose  to  point  out  the 
lesson.  This  may  very  well  have  been  done  before  the  story 
of  Samuel  was  inserted  in  the  narrative,  as  the  author  of  that 
story  had  abundant  reason  to  tell  us  of  his  hero's  call  even  if  2'^'^'^ 
were  already  in  his  text,  while  the  interpolator  would  have  no 
motive  to  insert  2-'''^'  if  3  was  already  a  part  of  the  history. 

We.  {Comp.,  p.  239  f.)  treats  this  section  as  an  interpolation  into  the  narra- 
tive similar  to  the  Song  of  Hannah,  though  of  earlier  date,  "  yet  scarcely  older 
than  Deuteronomy  and  the  reform  of  Josiah."  Bu.,  RS.  p.  200,  thinks  the 
section  in  place  but  "  Deuterononiistically  recast,"  with  which  Cornill  agrees 
Einleitittg^,  p.  99;    and  Driver   takes  substantially  the  same  view,  LOT.^., 
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p.  174.  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  the  recasting,  and  if  the  piece  is  not  much 
later  than  Josiah,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  existed  before  the 
incorporation  of  the  story  of  Samuel  into  this  context. 

27.  A  man  of  God^  the  phrase  is  frequently  used  of  a  prophet, 
especially  in  the  Books  of  Kings  ;  it  is  twice  used  of  an  angel, 
Jd.  13"'^  in  a  passage  ascribed  to  J.  by  Prof.  Moore,  once  appHed 
to  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  (33\  E),  and  once  also  in  Joshua  (14^ 
a  passage  Deuteronomistically  coloured).  Tims  saith  Ya/iwe/i'] 
is  a  standing  phrase  in  the  prophetic  books.  I  certainly  rei'ealed 
myself  to  thy  father'' s  house,  while  they  were  in  Egypt,  sei'vants  to 
the  house  of  Pharaoli]  the  father's  house  was  probably  the  clan 
of  Levi.  Parallel  to  this  election  by  Yahvveh  as  a  reason  for  obe- 
dience, is  the  frequent  argumentation  from  his  choice  of  Israel  as 
his  people.  —  28.  And  I  chose  him  from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  my 
priest,  to  offer  on  my  altar,  to  burn  sacrifices  and  to  bear  an  ephod~\ 
whether  we  should  translate  to  bear  an  ephod,  or  to  wear  an  ephod 
depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  ephod,  concerning  which 
this  passage  leaves  us  wholly  in  the  dark.  And  I  gave  thy  father's 
house  all  the  offerings  of  the  sons  of  Israel  for  food'\  the  last  two 
words  are  omitted  by  ?i^,  but  found  in  (!l.  They  seem  necessary 
to  the  sense,  for  the  point  of  the  rebuke  is  that  Eli's 'sons  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  provision  made  for  them.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  writer  has  in  mind  either  the  tribe  of  Levi  or  the  house 
of  Aaron  which  was  chosen  to  the  priesthood  in  Egypt,  and  that 
therefore  he  Uved  before  the  descent  of  Zadok  (who  displaced  the 
descendants  of  Eli)  was  traced  either  to  Levi  or  to  Aaron.*  — 
29.  Why  then  dost  thou  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  my  sacrifices  and 
on  tny  offerings  and  dost  honour  thy  sons  above  me,  in  fattening 
them  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  the  offerings  of  Israel  my  people? 
The  Hebrew  text  is  obscure  and  this  restoration  is  only  pro- 
visional. It  seems  to  express  the  mind  of  the  writer  —  that  Eli 
allowed  his  sons  to  seize  as  their  own  the  portion  that  belonged 
of  right  to  God.  —  30.  A  change  of  purpose  is  declared:  I  had 
thought  that  thy  house  and  thy  clan  should  continue  in  my  presence 
forever']  lit.  should  walk  to  and  fro  before  me.     The  figure  is  that 

*  Cf.  Baudissin,  Geschichte  des  AlttestameiMlchen  Pricsterthums,  Leipzig,  1889, 
p.  197  f. 
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of  a  courtier  who  lives  in  his  sovereign's  favour,  basks  in  the  Hght 
of  his  countenance.  But  now,  saith  Yahweh,  fa?'  be  it  from  me  ; 
for  them  that  honour  7ne  I  will  honour,  and  they  that  despise  me 
shall  he  lightly  esteemed.  —  31.  The  prediction  to  which  this  leads 
up  :  I  will  cut  off  thy  seed^  a  man  has  hope  in  the  survival  of  his 
posterity,  long  after  he  himself  is  gone.  So  that  their  shall  not  be 
an  old  ?nan  in  thy  family~\  premature  death  is  a  sign  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  —  32.  And  thou  shalt  look,  being  in  straits  and  with 
envious  eyes,  upon  all  with  which  I  favour  Israel~\  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  present  greedy  behaviour.  The  text  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  very  uncertain.  —  33.  And  the  man  of  tJwie  whom  1 
do  not  cut  off  from  my  altar  shall  be  spared  in  order  to  consume  his 
eyes  and  to  starve  his  soul,  and  all  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall 
die  by  the  sword  of  me ti]  one  is  tempted  to  see  a  reference  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  priests  by  Saul.  —  34.  An  earnest  of  the  calamity 
should  be  the  death  of  Eli's  sons  :  on  the  same  day  both  shall  die.  — 
35.  In  contrast  with  Eli  there  shall  be  a  faithful  priest :  All  that  is 
in  my  heart  and  in  my  desire  he  will  do,  and  I  will  build  him  an 
enduring  house']  that  is,  a  continuous  posterity,  cf.  2  S.  7",  Yahweh 
makes  known  to  thee  that  Yahweh  7vill  build  thee  a  house.  This 
priest,  in  person  or  in  his  descendants,  shall  walk  before  mine 
Anointed  for  all  time]  lit.  all  the  days.  The  Anointed  is  of  course 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  the  writer  seems  to  look  back  upon  a  long 
line  of  kings.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  faithful 
priest  is  Zadok,  who  was  made  priest  by  Solomon  in  place  of 
Abiathar  (EH's  great-grandson).  This  is  expressly  stated  to  be 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  i  K.  2^^.  The  family  of  Zadok 
maintained  themselves  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem  until  the 
final  destruction  of  the  temple.  —  36.  Eli's  family  shall  be  so 
reduced  as  to  seek  the  menial  offices  of  the  sanctuary  for  the 
pittance  that  might  thus  be  earned.  And  the  one  that  is  left  of  thy 
house  shall  come  to  do  him  obeisance  for  a  bit  of  money  or  a  loaf 
of  bread]  the  contrast  is  between  the  regularly  installed  priesthood 
which  lives  of  the  altar,  and  the  hangers-on  of  the  sanctuary  who 
are  willing  to  earn  an  occasional  penny  or  an  occasional  meal  by 
menial  services.  The  ambition  of  the  latter  is  to  be  put  into  one 
of  the  priests'  places  in  order  to  eat  a  morsel  of  the  bread  of  Yahweh] 
the  state  of  things  is  that  which  we  find  after  the  reform  of  Josiah, 
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when  the  priests  of  the  Bamoth  were  obhged  to  content  them- 
selves with  what  subordinate  places  there  were  in  the  service  of  the 
Jerusalem  sanctuary. 

27.  nSjjn]  the  interrogative  n  is  out  of  place,  for  it  would  call  for  a 
negative  answer.  It  has  come  on  to  this  word  by  duplication  of  the  next  pre- 
ceding letter. —  r\-;-\s  n''3'^]  might  in  connection  with  Dnrna  mean  belonging 
to  the  house  of  Pharaoh.  But  (5  is  probably  right  in  inserting  5oi;\wv;  read, 
therefore, 'D  n''3'?  dmd;'. — 28.  "(n3i]  as  an  infinitive  absolute  representing  a 
finite  verb,  the  word  might  pass.  But  it  is  simpler  to  restore  nnasi  with  OIL. 
The  scribe  probably  thought  he  was  going  to  begin  the  verse  with  imna  nnai 
corresponding  to  \i'''?jj  nSjj  above;  ni'?j;'?  seems  to  stand  for  niSynS  or 
to  be  corrupted  from  it.  —  nNi-*?]  probably  rxrSi  with  (§3L.  At  the  end  of 
the  verse  et's  ^pSiaiv  @  should  be  restored.  —  29.  hd'^]  prefix  i  with  (5. — 
rj;':3n]  the  verb  occurs  only  Dt.  32I'',  where  it  means  to  kick.  But  whether  it 
would  take  3  in  the  meaning  to  kick  at  is  not  certain.  (5  evidently  read  aon 
which  makes  good  sense.  —  ji^JD  inMi"  tz'n]  is  unintelligible  in  this  context: 
dwtSet  d0^aX/x(/J  (g  may  represent  X'Xi'Q  18^  (I'^l-)-  This  makes  good  sense, 
and  we  must  suppose  inMS  Ti'x  inserted  to  help  out  the  unintelligible  pyn 
after  the  jm;g  had  become  mutilated. — DDxn:}.-!'^]  may  be  conjecturally 
altered  to  ons  NnanS,  for  it  is  Eli's  indulgence  to  his  sons  that  is  rebuked : 
ivevXoyeia-dcLL  (5  would  be  linn';'.  For  inyS  we  should  perhaps  read  ■'i-'yh 
(Bu.)  although  it  is  equally  good  simply  to  leave  off  the  '?  as  a  duplicate 
of  the  preceding  letter.  —  30.  imoN  iicn]  only  the  second  word  is  indicated 
by  <§.  The  contrast  may  be  between  Yahweh's  former  declaration  and  his 
present  one.  But  it  seems  more  forcilile  to  make  nns  denote  the  thought 
of  his  mind,  as  frequently.  —  nin^-asj]  is  frequent  in  the  prophets. — 
31.  'nv'i']  ro  (TTripfia  ffov  (B-  The  latter  alone  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
concluding  words  of  the  verse  (contra  Dr.,  Kl.).  ynrnx  should  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  word  just  discussed. — 32.  The  verse,  down  to  in>23,  is 
omitted  by  (S^,  whence  some  have  supposed  it  not  original.  But  the  omis- 
sion can  be  accounted  for  by  homeoteleuton,  and  the  verse  is  represented  in 
most  MSS.  of  (S  and  also  in  I.  But  to  make  sense  of  it  is  another  rnatter. — 
]VJD  IS  nt3jni]  is  nonsense;  Kl.  is  probably  right  in  seeing  a  reference  to 
the  jiyn  which  we  have  changed  to  pv;T2  above  (very  possibly  the  form  may 
have  been  jn'p).  In  that  case,  the  simplest  correction  will  be  to  read  piyci 
instead  of  ]^y^2.  For  3ia^>  I  have  ventured,  in  so  desperate  a  passage,  to  put 
a>t3^N.  —  33.  yy;]  read  vyy  (S.  —  ^nx'?!]  is  pointed  as  a  Hiphil  with  the 
n  dropped.  The  reference  to  Dt.  28^''  is  so  evident,  however,  that  the  correc- 
tion to  i^Nin'^  seems  obvious.  —  yz'Oi^  read  i-'3J  (3.  —  DTjx  cannot  mean 
cum  ai/ viri/e/n  aetatem  venerit  %.  Read  with  (5  3''rjN  3ina.  —  34.  ^jon'Sx 
DnjDi]  is  superfluous  and  perhaps  a  gloss.  —  35.  jcnj  n''::]  cf.  2521^.  —  36.  "^o] 
is  lacking  in  (S^  and  superfluous.  —  Dn':'— iddi]  also  lacking  in  (5^.  —  an"?]  @^ 
adds  Tov  Kvplov,  confirmed  by  I,  and  doubtless  original. 
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III.  1-21.  The  revelation  to  Samuel.  —  Samuel  while  sleep- 
ing in  the  sanctuary  hears  a  voice  calling  him.  Supposing  that  it 
is  Eli,  he  waits  upon  him  thrice.  EU  at  last  perceives  the  nature 
of  the  call  and  instructs  the  lad  how  to  reply.  The  sequel  is  a 
revelation  of  Yahweh's  determination  to  destroy  the  house  of  Eh. 
On  hearing  the  message  the  aged  priest  resigns  himself  to  the  di- 
vine will.  The  significance  of  the  revelation  is  that  it  opens  Sam- 
uel's career  as  a  prophet,  and  his  reputation  soon  becomes  known 
throughout  Israel. 

The  chapter  seems  to  be  a  unit.  Doubts  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  originality  of  '^'^^ ;  but  these  seem  not  to  be  well 
founded.  The  necessity  of  the  account  in  a  hfe  of  Samuel  is  evi- 
dent. The  fact  that  this  section  duplicates  the  warning  of  the 
anonymous  man  of  God  in  the  preceding  chapter  does  not  make 
it  the  less  necessary  that  Samuel  should  be  accredited  as  a 
prophet.  And  no  more  appropriate  credential  could  be  found 
than  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Eli.  The 
tone  and  style  agree  well  witli  ch.  i. 

1—10.  Samuel  hears  a  voice  calling  him  in  the  night,  and  the 
voice  proves  to  be  the  voice  of  Yahweh.  The  account  opens  with 
a  restatement  of  Samuel's  position  in  the  temple  service,  and 
then  tells  us  that  the  word  of  Yahweh  ivas  rare  in  those  days, 
there  was  no  .  .  .  vision"]  the  qualifying  word  may  mean  public 
or  widespread,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  original 
reading  is  lost.  —  2,  3.  After  the  opening  clause,  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  is  interrupted  to  describe  the  condition  of  things  at 
the  time  when  the  event  took  place,  and  is  resumed  in  v.^  So 
the  sentence  is  :  It  came  to  pass  in  that  day,  when  Eli  .  .  .  that 
Yahweh  called  Samuel.  The  circumstantial  clause  is  compli- 
cated ;  three  of  its  items  tell  of  the  condition  of  things  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  other  gives  us  information  of  the  state  of  EH's  physical 
vision.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  clause  bears  on  the  present 
history.  But  taking  the  text  as  it  stands  we  may  render  by  insert- 
ing a  parenthesis  :  When  Eli  was  lying  in  his  place  {iiow  his  eyes 
had  begun  to  gro%v  dim,  he  could  not  see)  and  the  lamp  of  God  had 
not  yet  gone  out,  Samuel  also  was  lying  in  the  Temple  of  Yahtveh 
where  the  Ark  of  God  was.    But  the  originality  of  the  words  in  pa- 
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renthesis  is  difficult  to  maintain.  The  other  items  are  important  for 
the  picture  they  present  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  evident  that  Eh  and 
Samuel  slept  in  adjoining  rooms,  if  not  in  the  same  room.  Saamel, 
at  least,  lay  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  Ark  stood.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  arrangement  and  that  provided  in  the  tradi- 
tional Tabernacle  is  evident.  That  a  lamp  should  burn  all  night 
before  Yahweh  is  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things.  The 
early  Israelites  in  providing  Yahweh  a  dwelhng  were  careful  to 
furnish  it  with  articles  of  use  and  luxury  according  to  their  ideas. 
Of  any  typical  or  symbolical  meaning  such  as  later  attached  itself 
to  this  furniture  we  find  no  trace  in  our  narrative.  We  may  as- 
sume, however,  that  the  lamp  burned  all  night  in  the  sanctuary, 
as  was  later  expressly  provided,  Ex.  27",  cf  2  Chr.  13'^  and 
therefore  that  the  time  of  Samuel's  call  was  in  the  early  morning. 
The  sanctuary  is  here  called  a  temple  as  in  i''.  The  sleeping  of 
an  attendant  near  the  Ark,  as  a  servant  sleeps  near  the  monarch 
so  as  to  serve  him,  seems  to  show  preexilic  custom,  but  how  it 
shows  this  account  to  be  pre-Deuteronomic  *  I  do  not  see.  The 
belief  that  sleepers  in  the  sanctuary  receive  revelations  in  dreams 
was  common  in  antiquity  and  seems  not  yet  to  have  died  out,  as 
there  are  traces  of  it  among  the  Moslems  to  the  present  time. 
The  Ark  of  God  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  same  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  his  citadel  by 
David,  and  which  was  the  sacred  object  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
But  we  have  no  description  of  it  by  an  early  writer.  See  below, 
on  4'.  —  4.  The  text  must  be  restored  at  this  point,  where  we  ex- 
pect the  most  detailed  account,  so  as  to  read  :  Yahweh  stood  and 
called:  Samuel!  Samuel !  The  repetition  of  the  name  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  E  among  the  Pentateuchal  documents,  Gen.  22"  46" 
Ex.  3^  —  5.  Answering  what  he  supposed  was  the  call  of  Eli, 
Samuel  is  bidden  to  return  to  his  place.  —  6.  Yahweh  calls  again  : 
Samuel!  Samuel!  with  the  same  result  as  before.  —  7.  The  re- 
mark that  Samuel  did  not  yet  know  Yahweh,  and  the  word  of  Yah- 
weh had  not  yet  been  revealed  to  him,  is  added  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  —  8.  At 
the  third  experience  Eli  perceived  that  Yahweh  was  calling  the 

*As  affirmed  by  Kittel,   GH.  II.  p.  33. 
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lad.  —  9.  Hence  his  instruction:  Go  and  lie  dinvn ;  and  if  one 
call  thee  thou  shall  say  :  Speak  .'  for  thy  servant  is  listening.  As 
the  subject  is  left  indefinite  in  the  clause  and  if  one  call  thee,  it  is 
probable  that  the  name  of  Yahvveh  was  not  mentioned  in  what 
follows.  Eli  will  let  the  lad  discover  who  tlie  speaker  is.  — 
10.  When  the  call  comes  again,  Samuel  replies  as  he  has  been 
directed. 

This  single  passage  is  not  enough  to  give  us  an  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  revelation.  But  it  conveys  with  great  clearness  its 
author's  conception.  He  does  not  describe  a  dream,  because  he 
makes  Samuel  rise  and  run  to  Eli  after  each  call.  He  conceived 
of  the  prophet  as  hearing  a  voice  physically  audible.  This  voice 
enunciated  in  articulate  words  the  message  which  the  prophet  was 
to  receive.  Tiie  experience  is  therefore  not  parallel  to  that  of 
Jacob,  who  saw  and  heard  God  in  a  dream. 

1.  I'loi]  seems  to  give  no  good  meaning.  \-}y,  which  We.  substitutes,  is 
too  violent  in  meaning  for  this  place,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  J  has  come 
from  the  preceding  word.  —  2.  Vj'^'i]  should  be  read  with  the  Q7-e.  —  mn^  iSnn] 
We.  seems  to  be  wrong  in  insisting  that  the  second  word  cannot  be  an  infini- 
tive, on  the  ground  that  a  '^  would  be  required.  Cf.  nn  '^hn  Dt.  2^-3i,  SnN 
l'?-!)  Jos.  3"^.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  point  ninp.  —  s*^]  should  perhaps 
be  x"?!  ((@).  —  3.  DTJ  is  usually  construed  with  the  imperfect  tense  as  here, 
Dr.,  Tenses^,  27/3.  — 4.  Nip^]  In  v.^"  we  read  that  Yahweh  stood  and  called 
as  before.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  opening  account  should 
contain  this  particular,  and  so  we  find  in  (S^'  koX  KaricTir)  kuI  sKciXeae  Kvpios. 
The  omission  of  3"i\~i>i  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  anthropomorphism.  That 
it  was  not  omitted  below  only  shows,  what  we  know  from  other  passages,  that 
a  correction  of  this  kind  is  rarely  carried  far. — Snidi:'"'^}*]  should  be  Snicb' 
SvSi:Dr  as  below,  and  here  also  in  <§.  — 5.  ^Jjn]  the  regular  answer  when  one's 
name  is  called. — 6.  Dp^]  is  lacking  in  (§^^.  By  its  omission  we  lose 
nothing,  and  the  second  call  is  made  uniform  with  the  first.  —  7.  aij] 
^5oi5\ei;e  irplv  ■^  (S^  seems  to  be  a  case  where  a  Greek  editor  tried  to  make 
sense  out  of  a  text  he  did  not  understand.*  —  ;"\^]  should  be  pointed  as  an 
imperfect  after  ana  (Bottcher,  followed  by  Th.).  — 9.  I'^n]  &^'  adds  6  KaXQp, 
which  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  writer's  meaning.  —  nin^  n^-i]  (@B  has 
simply  \d\ei,  which  is  what  Samuel  actually  says  in  v.^".  It  seems  to  me 
more  likely  that  the  name  is  a  later  insertion  than  a  later  omission. — 
10.  a>'33"Dj'DD]  cf.  Jd.  1 620.  From  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  evident 
that  the  narrative  cannot  be  made  to  illustrate  the  incubation  common  among 

*  The  reading,  however,  is  found  in  I  serviebat  anteqiiam,  Cod,  Goth.  Leg.  apud 
Vercellone, 
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Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  But  there  is  probably  a  similar  idea  at  the 
basis;  namely,  that  the  sanctuary  is  a  favourable  place  to  receive  revelations. 
Cf.  Seyffert,  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquity,  p.  435,  Friedlander,  Darstel- 
lungen  aus  d.  Sittengesch.  Roms^,  III.  p.  571  ff. 

11-14.  The  message.  —  The  contents  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
Samuel  could  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  personality  of  the 
speaker  :  Behold  I  am  about  to  do  a  thing  in  Israel  such  that  the 
ears  of  every  one  that  hears  it  shall  ring]  cf.  2  K.  21^  Jer.  19^, 
both  describing  the  effect  of  news  of  calamity.  The  verb  is  used 
once  of  the  trembhng  of  the  lips  from  fear  (Hab.  3^").  — 12.  In 
that  day  I  will  fulfil  upon  Eli  all  that  I  have  spoken  against  his 
house  from  beginning  to  end]  lit.  beginning  and  ending ;  the  ad- 
verbial infinitives  express  the  completeness  of  the  punishment.  — 
13.  And  thou  shall  tell  him]  a  shght  change  from  the  received 
text  —  that  I  will  punish  his  house  forever  for  the  guilt  of  his  sons, 
in  that  his  sons  zvere  blaspheming  God,  and  he  did  not  rebuke 
them]  the  text  has  been  purposely  obscured  to  shield  the  reader 
from  pronouncing  the  words  blaspheming  God,  but  the  original  has 
fortunately  been  preserved  in  (^.  — 14.  Therefo7-e  have  I  sivorn  to 
the  house  of  Eli  that  the  guilt  of  the  house  of  Eli  shall  not  be  ex- 
piated] the  technical  term  can  best  be  translated  thus,  though 
Hebrew  and  Greek  ideas  of  expiation  must  not  be  confused.  By 
sacrifice  or  by  offering  forever]  the  expression  seems  to  be  made 
very  general  in  order  to  emphasize  the  impossibility  of  placating 
the  offended  deity  by  any  of  the  methods  known  to  the  ritual.  In 
ordinary  cases  of  his  anger  he  might  be  appeased  by  smelling  an 
offering,  26^^. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  revelation  to  Samuel 
was  originally  of  a  different  tenor,  predicting  the  doom  of  Shiloh 
and  appointing  Samuel  as  Eli's  successor.  But  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced to  sustain  this  thesis  are  not  convincing,  and  the  tone  of 
the  verses  seems  quite  homogeneous  with  the  rest  of  this  docu- 
ment. The  fact  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  v.^-  to  the  preceding 
message  to  Eli  has  already  been  pointed  out,  as  has  the  bearing  of 
this  fact  upon  the  comparative  age  of  the  whole  chapter. 

11.  n;*;-]  on  the  use  of  the  participle  in  divine  announcements,  cf.  Dr., 
Tenses^,  §  135,  3.  — 12.  ^x]  in  the  first  occurrence  at  least  we  should  read 
*?>•.     The  interchange  of  the  two  prepositions  is  so  common  as  scarcely  to  call 
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for  remark.  — 13.  i*^  'Pijni]  cannot  mean  for  I  have  told  him  (RV.),  but 
must  lie  and  I  ivill  make  knoivn  to  him.  This  seems  unnecessary,  and  the 
conjecture  of  Kl.  (adopted  by  Bu.)  that  we  should  read  iS  mjni  is  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  translation  above;  for  the  object  of  this  revelation  is  to 
warn  Eli  of  the  impending  doom  of  his  house.  —  pyj]  the  construct,  govern- 
ing the  clause  which  follows,  is  doubtless  possible,  Ges.^*^  §  1301:.  It  seems 
awkward  here,  however,  and  the  word  is  left  out  by  Bu.  on  conjecture.  As  it 
seems  better  to  have  some  authority,  I  prefer  to  emend  according  to  l&^^  which 
reads  rj3  ]y;2  but  omits  yi^— cr.s-.  —  anS  o^SSpc]  cannot  mean  }?iade  themselves 
vile,  AV.,  or  bring  a  curse  upon  themselves,  RV.  All  the  analogies  are  in 
favour  of  2\n':'X  Di'?'?,-'?:  which  was  read  by  (5.  The  passage  is  one  of  those 
altered  by  the  scribes  {tiqqune  sopherim),  cf.  Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Ueberset- 
zungen,  p.  271.  —  nna]  is  used  in  the  sense  oi  restrain  only  here,  so  that  there 
may  be  an  error  of  the  text.  — 14.  -^ivi]  is  regularly  followed  by  dn  giving  the 
oath  a  negative  force,  or  by  nS-dn  where  the  force  is  affirmative.  —  -i£33-']  this 
stem  is  found  here  only,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning.  The  Piel 
is  the  technical  term  for  removing  by  a  ritual  act  anything  which  is  offensive  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  would  therefore  make  his  worshippers  unacceptable  to 
him,  cf.  Dr.,  Deuteronojny,  p.  425,  BDB.,  s.v. 

15-18.  The  message  delivered.  —  Samuel  lay  until  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  rose  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of  Yahweh'] 
a  part  of  his  regular  work  as  servant  of  the  sanctuary.  That  he 
was  afraid  to  make  the  vision  known  is  easily  understood. — 
16, 17.  Eli's  adjuration,  so  may  God  do  to  thee  and  more  too,  if 
thou  conceal  from  me  a  word  of  all  that  he  spoke  to  thee']  induces 
a  response.  The  formula  so  tnay  God  do  to  thee  is  an  imprecation 
originally  connected  with  the  ceremony  of  slaying  an  animal  at  the 
taking  of  an  oath.  The  parties  pray  that  the  fate  of  the  victim 
may  be  theirs.  The  fact  that  the  formula  is  used  only  in  Samuel 
and  Kings  is  an  argument  against  attributing  these  books  to  the 
Pentateuchal  authors  E  and  J,  who  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
use  the  expression  in  their  histories.  The  omission  of  the  subject 
of  the  verb  shows  Eli's  dread  of  the  divine  sentence.  At  Samuel's 
report,  the  old  man  resigns  himself:  It  is  Yahweh,  let  him  do  what 
is  good  in  his  sight]  compare  David's  expression  in  2  S.  15-^ 

15.  After  iiijn,  add  ipaa  osu'ii  which  has  fallen  out  of  ^  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  of  npan  and  ip23;  it  is  preserved  by  (g.  The  doors  here  men- 
tioned are  another  evidence  that  the  House  of  Yahweh  was  not  a  tent.  — 
16.  "'N-ID'J'-PN]  some  MSS.  have  'J'-'X.— 18.  ijo::j  &'  adds  pij/xa  (=13-1), 
which   seems   necessary  to  the  sense.  —  u^ya]   the  Qre  substitutes  vyy2   as 
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usual.  With  the  phrase  the  good  in  his  eyes,  compare  the  right  in  his  eyes,  the 
evil  in  his  eyes.  Strictly  parallel  with  the  present  passage  are  Gen.  16^  iff 
(both  J)  and  Jd.  i(f^  (late).  But  we  find  3iani  nifin  once  in  Dt.  (61^)  and 
jran-'?3D  in  Jd.  lo^^  (E).  Exactly  like  the  text  are  i  S.  i^s  1486.40  2  S.  19-8, 
representing  both  the  main  streams  of  narrative  from  which  our  history  is 
made  up. 

III.  19 -IV.  la.  The  sequel  is,  that  Samuel  becomes  widely 
known  as  a  prophet.  The  verses  are,  however,  not  necessary  to 
the  connexion,  and  may  be  an  editorial  insertion. 

19.  As  Samuel  grew  up  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of 
Yahweh.  Yalnveh  was  with  him  and  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to 
the  ground']  that  is,  he  confirmed  them,  so  that  they  were  not 
useless. — ^20.  And  all  Israel  knew,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba']  cf. 
Jd.  20^  2  S.  3'"  17'';  that  Samuel  was  authenticated  as  a  prophet 
of  Yahweh]  the  evident  idea  of  the  author  is  that  the  people  came 
to  the  sanctuary  to  consult  the  prophet.  —  21,  IV.  la.  The  verse 
as  it  stands  is  tautological.  By  the  change  of  a  single  word,  we 
get  an  excellent  continuation  of  the  preceding  :  And  Israel  again 
appea7-ed  in  Shiloh  because  Yahweh  revealed  himself  to  Samuel, 
and  the  word  of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel]  the  sanctuary  had 
been  deserted  because  of  the  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons,  and  because 
God  did  not  reveal  himself  to  them.  All  this  was  changed  by  the 
establishment  of  Samuel  as  prophet.  At  the  end  of  this  paragraph 
(@  adds  :  {and  Samuel  was  established  as  a  prophet  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other)  but  Eli  was  exceeding  old  and  his  sons 
kept  on  doing  worse  and  worse  before  Yahweh]  what  is  here  in 
parenthesis  is  duplication  of  -°^  but  the  rest  is  possibly  original. 

19.  For  'r'^s-i]  (S  may  have  read  '-DJ,  cf.  Jos.  2i*3  2  K.  loW.  — 21.  Bu. 
proposes  to  interchange  this  verse  and  the  following,  partly  on  the  ground  of 
6,  and  partly  because  that  order  seems  more  natural.  The  difficulty,  however, 
is  caused  by  nsnnS  nin>  r|DM  which,  as  it  now  stands,  only  says  that  Yahweh 
appeared  again  in  Shiloh,  and  thus  duplicates  the  second  half  of  the  verse. 
By  the  single  change  of  nin'>  to  Ssii:"'  the  difficulty  is  avoided,  and  the  verses 
fall  into  a  natural  order. — nxinS  is  an  unusual  form  for  an  infinitive  construct, 
but  occurs  Jd.  1321,  cf.  Ges.26  75  c,  Stade,  Gram.  622  b.  —  7\\r\-<  •\i-\i  rhz'-i] 
is  lacking  in  @  and  probably  later  expansion.  —  IV.  la.  The  division  into  chap- 
ters has  cut  off  this  clause  from  the  paragraph  to  which  it  belongs.  The  addi- 
tion adopted  above  is  found  in  the  MSS.  of  (g,  apparently  without  exception. 
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IV.  1^  VII.  1.  War  with  the  Philistines ;  defeat  of  Israel 
and  capture  of  the  ark ;  the  experiences  of  the  Philistines 
with  the  ark  and  its  return  to  the  land  of  Israel. 

The  three  chapters  form  a  closely  connected  whole.  They 
show  no  trace  of  acquaintance  with  Samuel,  but  form  a  natural 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Eli  and  his  sons.  They  are  now 
generally  supposed  to  belong  to  an  older  stratum  of  the  narrative 
than  that  which  has  preceded.  In  spite  of  their  unity  of  scope, 
there  are  indications  that  they  are  from  a  composite  history  like 
that  of  JE. 

IV.  1^-22.  The  great  disaster.  —  The  author  tells  us  of  the 
first  repulse  in  few  words.  The  original  opening  of  the  account, 
however,  is  mutilated  in  ^  by  the  same  cause  which  made  the  last 
words  of  3^'  illegible.  Restoring  the  reading  from  i3,  we  get : 
And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  the  Philistines  gathered  for 
war  against  Israel']  the  Philistines  appear  as  the  oppressors  of 
Israel  in  the  time  of  Samson.  We  know  very  well  that  they  occu- 
pied the  great  maritime  plain  from  Joppa  southwards  to  the  border 
of  Egypt.  They  appear  as  a  confederacy  of  five  cities,  each  with 
a  chief  magistrate  (in  some  places  called  a  king)  bearing  the  title 
of  Se7-en.  That  they  were  immigrants  was  known  to  Amos  (9^), 
who  derives  them  from  Caphtor.  Cf.  Dt.  2^  Jer.  47*.  At  the 
opening  of  this  campaign  the  Israelites  camped  at  Ebenezer. 
According  to  7'-  the  place  did  not  receive  the  name  until  later. 
But  the  historical  accuracy  of  that  account  is  open  to  question. 
The  Philistine  camp  was  at  Aphek,  probably  the  same  with  the 
Aphek  in  Sharon  of  Jos.  12'^  ((§).  Sharon  was  the  natural  con- 
tinuation of  the  Shephela.  The  place  cannot  now  be  certainly 
identified.  — 2.  When  battle  was  joined.  Israel  7vas  smitten  before 
the  Philistines']  and  their  loss  is  put  at  four  thousand  men  /;/  the 
ranks  in  the  field.  This  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Israel- 
ites did  not  flee,  but  suffered  heavy  loss  while  holding  their 
ground. 

IV.  1.  Having  given  the  first  clause  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  wc  find 
this  one  beginning  with  NX",  which  gives  no  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
Israel  went  out.  This  is  supplied  by  (g  which  begins  Kal  iyevrjer)  iv  raTs 
ijfiipai's  iKelvais  Kal  (rvvadpoi^ovrai  d\\6(pv\oi  et's  irdXeiuov  iirl    Icpa-qX.      This  is 
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now  generally  adopted  as  the  original  beginning  of  the  section.  It  seems  to 
be  found  in  all  MSS.  of  <&.  —  aina''?i3  n^n|■)S]  should  probably  be  onxipS  @. 
On  the  Philistines,  Ebers,  Aegypten  unci  die  Bucher  Mosis  (1868),  pp.  130- 
237;  Max-Miiller,  Aiien  und  Etiropa  (1893),  pp.  387-390.  —  niyn  jasn]  can- 
not be  right.  The  first  word  must  be  13N  (We.).  —  psx]  We.  {Coiiip.,  p.  254) 
identifies  this  with  the  Aphek  of  29I  I  K.  20-6  2  K.  13".  Cf.  Buhl,  Geog., 
p.  212.  —  2.  PNnpS  i3-i>"i]  cf.  2  S.  lo^- 1'^. —  rani]  gives  no  suitable  sense  here  : 
Kal  eKKivev  (§  points  to  oni  (adopted  by  We.  al.).  It  should  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  naj  is  nowhere  used  of  a  battle,  so  that  the  emendation  is  doubt- 
ful; tJ'|i.ni  would  give  a  good  meaning  and  would  easily  be  corrupted  into  Jftam, 
cf.  2  S.  2I".  —  Sx-i:"]  prefix  Z'-'H  with  (S  (Bu.). 

3-11.  The  bringing  of  the  Ark  to  the  camp  does  not  deliver 
the  Israelites;  on  the  contrary  the  Ark  itself  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  — As  usual  the  Sheikhs  determine  what  is  to 
be  done.  They  recognize  that  Yahweh  has  smitten  theni]  the  de- 
feat of  course  could  not  be  because  their  God  was  less  powerful 
than  the  deities  of  the  enemy.  Lei  us  bring  to  us  from  Shiloh  the 
Ark  of  our  God  that  he  may  go  out  in  the  midst  of  us  and  save  us 
from  our  enemies.  The  Ark  was  taken  into  battle  on  other  occa- 
sions, as  in  the  Ammonite  war,  2  S.  11".  The  cry  which  was 
raised  when  the  Ark  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  people  was  (Num. 
lo'"')  :  Rise,  Yahweh,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  thy 
haters  flee  before  thee  —  a  war-cry  on  the  face  of  it.  That  the 
Ark  went  before  the  people  at  the  invasion  of  the  country  and  the 
siege  of  Jericho  (Jos.  3,  4)  is  significant  in  the  same  connexion. 
The  present  account  identifies  Yahweh  and  the  Ark  very  closely, 
but  it  does  not  describe  the  sacred  object.  From  the  name  we 
infer  that  it  was  a  chest,  for  the  same  word  is  used  of  the  sarcoph- 
agus of  Joseph,  Gen.  50-*^,  and  of  the  box  set  by  the  side  of  the 
altar  to  receive  the  money  contributions  of  the  worshippers,  2  K. 
12^°.  The  author  of  Deuteronomy  (10^)  describes  it  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  was  of  acacia  wood,  and  made  to  contain  the  two  tables  of 
the  Covenant.  Hence  his  name  for  it  is  Ark  of  Yahweh^ s  Cov- 
enant, and  this  usage  prevails  in  Deuteronomistic  passages  in 
other  books.  The  priestly  writer  of  Ex.  25  gives  us  the  exact 
dimensions,  and  covers  it  with  gold  after  his  manner.  He  also 
makes  it  contain  the  tables  of  the  Law  which  he  calls  the  Testi- 
mony. So  that  his  name  for  it  is  Ark  of  the  Testimony.  He  also 
gives  an  elaborate  description  of  its  lid  or  cover,  to  him  the  most 
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important  part  of  the  sacred  object,  something  of  which  we  do 
not  hear  in  earlier  writers.  Jeremiah  alludes  to  it  once  under  the 
name  given  it  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but  in  terms  which  show 
that  he  attached  no  great  importance  to  it,  Jer.  3^*'.  The  com- 
moner name  in  the  historical  books  is  Ark  of  Yahweh  or  Ark  of 
God.  In  some  cases  this  designation  has  been  obscured  by  inter- 
polation, a  scribe  having  inserted  the  word  Covenant  to  conform 
to  his  own  usage,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  passage  before  us. 

3.  ni.-i>  nnj  jnx]  rT]v  ki^ijjtov  tov  deov  i]/jLwi>  (@B;  both  readings  are  com- 
bined in  (S^.  The  original  is  evidently  ij^hVn  jns-,  for  which  a  scribe  substi- 
tuted the  Deuteronomic  phrase.  We  must  judge  in  the  same  way  of  the 
insertion  of  nnj  in  v.*  (twice)  and  in  v.^.  So  far  the  revision  was  car- 
ried and  then  given  up.  In  all  these  cases  the  testimony  of  (g^  is  against  the 
insertion.  The  problem  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  Ark  is,  however,  some- 
what complicated.  No  less  than  twenty-two  various  designations  are  found 
for  it.  Of  these,  m^  jnN  with  its  expansions,  are  Deuteronomistic,  and 
.-n;n  ;nN  belongs  to  P.  The  original  name  must  have  been  simply  rwrf  pis, 
for  which  might  be  substituted  d^iSm  jns  or  □%-i'"n-i  ]n>y.  The  only  one  of 
these  used  in  the  Hexateuch  is  nini  rnx,  which  occurs  in  Jos.  3,  4,  6,  and 
7,  always  in  the  narrative  of  JE,  and  (curiously)  in  both  elements,  J  and  E. 
The  occurrence  of  3^^^^•^  jn.s  in  the  present  chapter  would,  therefore,  mihtate 
against  its  assignment  to  either  of  the  Hexateuchal  sources. 

It  remains  to  notice,  however,  that  the  interchange  of  the  two  names  in 
the  chapters  before  us  cannot  well  be  explained  except  on  the  ground  of  two 
different  hands  having  been  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  narrative. 
The  facts  are  as  follows : 

1.  nini  nna  jnx  in  vv.3-5  is  the  result  of  interpolation,  as  already  noted, 
and  so  is  a^r\hnn  nna  jnx,  which  occurs  in  v.'"'. 

2.  '-XTj'>  ■'h'^x  ;nN  which  is  used  in  s''-  «  lO-  n  6^,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Philis- 
tines is  the  natural  expression  for  them  to  use. 

3.  ni,T>  p-iN  is  used  46 ;  it  then  gives  place  to  D\n'^vyn  pis,  but  is  resumed 
53-  •*,  interrupted  by  5I0,  but  again  resumed  in  6^,  being  used  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  chapter  and  in  7I,  which  belongs  with  it. 

4.  c^hSn  pnx  is  used  only  once  (4II) ;  but  a\-i'^Nn  pis  characterizes  4^^- 
5^,  in  which  it  occurs  eight  times.     It  recurs  again  twice  in  e,^'^. 

The  verse  5!"  can  well  be  spared  and  is  probably  an  insertion.  The  section 
4II-22  forms  a  distinct  section  of  the  narrative,  being  concerned  with  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  by  Eli  and  the  effect  upon  him  and  his  house.  Nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  assigning  it  to  a  different  hand  from  the  one  that 
wrote  the  rest  of  the  account.  The  two  verses  51-  ^  are,  in  part,  a  necessary 
introduction  to  what  follows.  But  they  are  over  full,  and  probably  have  suf- 
fered redactional  accommodation  to  their  present  place. 

Notice  that  nom  should  be  nsm,  which  was  read  by  @. 

D 
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4.  The  proposition  is  adopted  and  the  Ark  is  brought  from 
Shiloh  ;  and  also  the  two  sons  of  Eli  with  the  Ark  of  God]  they 
would  naturally  accompany  it,  but  the  author  calls  attention  to 
their  presence  because  their  fate  is  involved.  If  this  v^^ere  part  of 
the  document  which  makes  Samuel  so  prominent,  his  name  would 
certainly  have  been  mentioned  here  either  to  explain  his  escape 
or  to  account  for  his  absence. —  5.  When  the  Ark  reached  the 
camp  all  Israel  shouted  a  great  shout  and  the  earth  resounded']  cf. 
Jos.  6'-^  (E).  —  6.  The  Philistines  inquire  the  cause  of  this  noise  of 
shouting  in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews]  so  the  Israelites  are  named 
ordinarily  by  foreigners.  They  ascertain  that  the  Ark  of  Yahweh 
has  come  to  the  camp.  —  7.  The  fear  of  the  Philistines  is  motived 
by  the  thought  :  These  are  their  gods ;  they  have  come  to  them  to 
the  camp]  the  text  is  that  of  ^3^.  Woe  to  us,  for  it  has  not  been 
thus  heretofore]  indicates  that  the  palladium  had  not  usually  been 
taken  to  war  in  this  period.  —  8.  The  question  of  desperation  : 
Who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  hand  of  these  mighty  gods  ?  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  historical  reason  :  These  are  the  gods  which  smote  the 
Egvptiatis  with  every  sort  of  plague  and  with  pestilence]  the  received 
text  has  with  every  sort  of  plague  in  the  wilderness.  This  might  be 
condoned  in  the  mouth  of  the  Philistines,  but  it  would  hardly  occur 
to  an  Israelitic  writer  to  impute  the  inaccuracy  to  them.  —  9.  Take 
courage]  Jd.  20-^ ;  and  be  men]  lit.  a7id  become  men  if  you  never 
were  men  before.  In  case  of  defeat  they  could  expect  only  to 
become  slaves  of  the  Hebrews  ;  as  they  have  been  slaves  to  you. 
10.  The  result  was  the  courage  of  despair  on  the  part  of  the 
Philistines,  so  that  in  the  battle  which  ensued  Israel  was  defeated, 
and  fled  each  to  his  tents]  2  S.  18^^  19^  The  slaughter  in  Israel 
is  given  as  thirty  thousand  footmen]  cf.  Jd.  20"  i  S.  15^  2  S.  lo**. 
— •  11.  The  climax  :  The  Ark  of  God  was  taken  and  the  tivo  sons 
of  Eli  died]  so  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Samuel  was  executed. 

4.  The  Ark  is  here  called  in  pj  i^ansn  ati'i  nixas  nirf-nna  pns  of  which  (5^ 
omits  nna  and  niN3X.  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  shorter  form,  and  it 
is  probable  that  aoirn  2'^"  also  is  a  later  insertion,  for  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  author  should  so  describe  Yahweh  here,  cf.  2  S.  (fi.  —  D'i'i]  is  inappro- 
priate. The  word  or  is  not  represented  in  (g.  — oji  proposed  by  Kl.  would  not 
be  out  of  place.  But  on  the  testimony  of  (S  it  seems  better  to  read  simply 
the  \    The  names  Hophni  and  Phinehas  read  like  an  afterthought.  —  5.  nni] 
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is  to  be  omitted,  with  (S.  —  an-n]  on  the  form  Ges.^"  §  72  h,  who  makes  it 
Qal.  — 6.  n;nn,i  ^ip]  cf.  nppsn  Sip  v.".  — np]  on  the  pointing,  Ges.2«  §37f. 
—  7.  The  speech  of  the  Philistines  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  recensions 
of  (S,  and  all  differ  from  pj.  The  latter  has  simply  ain^x  nj.  But  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  an\n'^N  is  the  appropriate  word.  As  this  is  rendered  by  (g  we  naturally 
adopt  it,  and  with  it  the  context  as  translated  above.  The  reading  of  (@L  oSros  6 
^eos  avTbiv  seems  to  be  a  correction  of  the  phrase  in  (g^.  —  n^]  should  be  read 
1N3  with  (g'^.  —  yt'  mn]  (5  adds  e^eXoO  ^^aj,  Ki;/3ie,  a-qfiepov,  which  is  of  course 
impossible  in  the  mouth  of  the  Philistines.     If  original,  it  is  part  of  a  speech 

attributed  to  the  Israelites,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  reconstruct. '^"n>s 

D-.;"-::']  cf.  Ex.  s'f- 1  S.  1421 19T,  _8.  onns-n]  aTepeCbv  (g^  seems  to  render  an^a.sn, 
which  is  more  appropriate,  so  Cappellus,  Notae  Criticae,  p.  433.  — -131^3]  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  a  tradition  which  made  the  Egyptians  follow  the 
Israelites  into  the  desert  and  there  to  be  smitten  by  the  plagues.  But  the  text 
is  uncertain,  (S  reading  koX  kv  rj  ep^^y.    This  is  of  course  ungrammatical,  but 

may  conceal  13131  as  conjectured  by  We.  and  adopted  by  Dr.,  Bu.,  al. 

9.  The  two  imperatives  are  continued  by  two  perfects  with  waw  consecutive. 
Dr.,  Tenses^,  §  112. — onrnSji]  (5  seems  to  render  amcnSji. —  10.  icpSm]  as 
<gB  omits  the  Philistines,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  both  parties  are  thought 
of  as  s\xh]Qcis  — (hey  fo2igkt.  —  l\.  The  names  Hophni  and  Phinehas  read 
again  as  if  an  afterthought. 


12-21.  The  effect  of  the  tidings.  —  There  ran  a  Benjamite 
from  the  ranks]  Rabbinical  tradition  makes  him  to  have  been  Saul, 
who  had  rescued  the  tables  of  the  Law  from  the  hands  of  Goliath. 
With  his  clothes  rent  and  earth  on  his  head]  the  usual  signs  of 
grief,  2  S.  i'  15^^-.  — 13.  The  verse  is  difficult  to  understand. 
The  received  text  ( Qre)  makes  Eli  sit  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
ivatching]  the  road  would  naturally  be  the  one  leading  to  the 
scene  of  battle.  Yet  the  fugitive  apparently  comes  first  to  the 
town  and  afterwards  to  Eli.  A  change  of  pointing  would  make 
Eli's  station  to  be  beside  the  Mizpah  road,  but  this  does  not  relieve 
the  difficulty.  We  are  forced  therefore  to  read  with  %  by  the  side 
of  the  gate  watching  the  road]  where  the  gate  is  evidently  the  gate 
of  the  sanctuary,  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit,  i^.  Though 
he  was  blind,  his  mind  was  intent  upon  the  road  along  which  news 
must  come  — for  his  heart  was  trembling  for  the  Ark  of  God. 
The  bearer  of  tidings  comes  first  to  the  town,  which  shrieks  at  the 
news.  — 14.  Eli  hears  the  outcry  before  the  messenger  reaches  him, 
but  the  latter  does  not  delay  —  he  hastened  and  came  and  told  Eli. 
— 15.   The  verse,  which  speaks  of  his  age  and  blindness,  inter- 
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rupts  the  narrative  and  is  apparently  a  redactional  insertion.  If 
original,  it  belongs  after  the  first  clause  of  v.".  —  16.  I  am  he  that 
is  come  from  the  /■anks']  the  speaker  takes  for  granted  that  some 
one  was  expected.  — 17.  To  Eli's  question  the  answer  is  given  in 
four  particulars:  Israel fied  before  the  Philistines;  there  was  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  people  ;  thy  t2vo  sons  are  dead ;  and  the  Ark 
of  God  has  been  captured^  the  four  form  an  ascending  scale  to 
Eli,  reaching  the  climax  in  the  capture  of  the  Ark.  — 18.  When 
the  messenger  mentioned  the  Ark'\  the  special  object  of  EU's  solici- 
tude, the  old  man  fell  from  his  seat  backward  by  the  side  of  the 
gate,  and  his  neck  was  broken,  and  he  died'\  the  author  adds  in  ex- 
planation that  the  man  was  old  and  heavy.  The  additional  re- 
mark :  he  had  judged  Israel  forty  years  is  evidently  designed  to 
bring  EU  into  the  same  class  with  the  Judges  whose  story  is  given 
in  the  Book  of  Judges. 

12.  pD''j3~ii"N]  is  possible,  but  more  natural  is  •'J''D''J3  ^•^n,  which  is 
favoured  by  (g.— 13.  t]  -i%  Qre  and  some  MSS.,  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  change  to  lO  or  y"^,  however,  as  is  done  by  some 
commentators.  —  nDsn  it-;]  vv'ould  naturally  be  interpreted  the  il/Zz/a/i  rcirtrt". 
But  the  punctuators  give  us  nss^,  which  is  confirmed  by  (g.  This  version, 
however,  reads  irapb,  ttjv  ttvXtjv  (rKOTrevojv  rTjv  656j'  =  "[Tin  naSD  ij?ii'n  ii,  which 
is  restored  by  Th.  — 14.  pen  is  the  confused  noise  made  by  a  crowd  of  people. 
— 15.  The  verse  is  expanded  in  (3  by  the  repetition  (substantially)  of  the 
greater  part  of  v.".  This  indicates  that  its  original  place  was  different  from 
the  one  in  which  we  now  find  it;  and,  as  a  rule,  such  dislocations  are  proof  of 
later  insertion.  For  nineiy-eigki  years  (g  has  ninety.  —  nrp  yy;<\  for  which  the 
Orientals  give  icp  Qre,  seems  harsh  in  spite  of  the  parallels  adduced  by  Dr. 
Notes.  The  confusion  of  n  and  i  is  so  easy  that  it  seems  better  to  restore  the 
plural  here.  Cf.  i  K.  14*.  Twelve  codd.  read  7\-ii-^  ^y•p^  here.  — 16.  If  the 
preceding  verse  be  omitted,  we  may  also  omit  ^'^;-'rN  rsvn  with  (5^B_  Yox 
the  first  n3i;'Dn  (g  seems  to  have  read  nj,i:on.  — 17.  Tionn]  the  original  mean- 
ing was  one  that  made  another  change  colour,  therefore  a  bringer  of  important 
tidings,  whether  good  or  bad.  In  actual  Hebrew  usage  it  generally  means  a 
bringer  of  good  tidings.  For  'jo'?  read  ■'JQD  with  16  MSS.  and  probably  (g. 
The  successive  stages  of  the  disaster  are  emphasized  by  ar.  The  names  of 
the  two  sons  are  omitted  by  (gBI^_18.  n-^rnj]  some  MSS.  have  noinj. 
The  two  prepositions  are  not  infrequently  confused.  —  T' i>'3]  can  hardly  be 
right.  Probably  an  original  i^::  was  corrupted  into  i;'3,  and  then  the  ii  was 
inserted  in  the  endeavour  to  make  sense :  exofxevos  (g-^^,  ix^fieva  &^  else- 
where represent  ^'3  or  -i^-^N,  Ps.  141"  I  S.  193.  — i.np-isn]  here  only.  It  means 
the  neck  as  dividing  (pnc)  the  head  and  trunk. 
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19.  The  effects  in  the  family  of  Eli  are  set  forth.  His  dai/gh- 
ier-in-law,  the  wife  of  Phinehas,  was  with  chilii~\  the  phrase  used 
here  does  not  occur  elsewhere  :  it  seems  to  mean  pregnant  and 
near  the  time  of  childbirth.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Ark 
and  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  brought  on  the  pangs  of  labour. 

—  20.  At  the  moment  of  her  giving  birth,  the  women  standing 
about  her  said  to  her :  fear  not,  for  thou  hast  given  birth  to  a  son'\ 
a  message  which  should  give  her  comfort  in  her  sorrow.  But  she 
neither  ansivered  nor  heeded'\  lit.  set  her  heart,  Ex.  ip  Prov.  2  7-^. 

—  21,  22.  The  account  is  over-full,  probably  by  conflation,  ^^ 
being  almost  an  exact  duphcate  of  a  part  of  -^  Leaving  out  the 
latter  we  get :  And  they  called  the  boy  Ichabod,  saying ;  the  glory 
from  Israel  is  taken  captive  —  because  of  the  capture  of  the  Ark  of 
God  and  because  of  her  father-in-law  and  her  husba7id~\  the  sub- 
ject is  the  women  standing  about  her,  for  she  was  already  uncon- 
scious. 

19.  nSS  mn]  the  nearest  parallel  is  Is.  26^'^:  mS*?  anpn  mn  id3.  On  the 
form  ,nS'^,  Konig,  Gi-am.  I.  p.  402,  Ges.^s  §  69  m.  The  form  here  may  be  a 
simple  scribal  error,  no  parallel  to  the  contraction  having  been  pointed  out 
except  nns  for  mns.  After  npSn-'?N  we  should  expect  nci,  which  should  there- 
fore probably  be  restored  for  nsi.  Still  an  infinitive  may  have  been  intended, 
6  MSS.  read  ps  "^ni.  With  nns  cf.  Is.  21^.  *?>•  idij  is  found  in  the  sense  of 
being  poured  suddenly  upon,  Is.  60^.  —  20.  nmc  n>3i]  in  itself  gives  good 
sense,  but  the  reading  of  ©  Kal  ev  T(f  Kaip(p  aiiriis  a.Trodvr}(TKeL :  nnc  nrpi  which 
seems  to  fit  the  case  better.  —  21.  Nipni]  the  subject  evidently  cannot  be  the 
mother,  for  she  was  already  unconscious;  so  that  we  must  suppose  the  subject 
is  indefinite  —  ofte  called.  The  verb  is  feminine  because  the  writer  has  in 
mind  the  women  standing  about.  — niJD  ix]  Inglorious  is  the  evident  intention 
of  the  writer  — dSo^ta  (Josephus).  The  only  instance  that  can  be  cited  for 
'N  as  an  equivalent  of  |^n'  is  Job  22^'',  where  the  text  is  doubtful.  (5  seems  to 
point  to  11.N  as  the  first  member.  —  '^s]  should  probably  be  S;'.  —  22.  The 
verse  is  omitted  (on  grounds  already  stated)  by  We.,  and  is  put  into  the 
margin  by  Bu. 

V.  1-12.  The  devastation  wrought  by  the  Ark.  —  First,  the 
god  of  the  Philistines  is  smitten :  then  they  themselves  suffer. 
The  trophy  is  brought  from  Eben-ha-ezer  to  Ashdod^  one  of  the 
five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  lay  near  the  coast  about 
midway  between  Joppa  and  Gaza.  A  village  on  the  site  still 
bears  the  name  EsdHd.      The  tautology  in  this  verse  and  the  next 
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indicates  that  this  was  originally  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
section.  After  the  account  of  the.  family  of  Eli  the  author  adds  : 
But  as  for  the  Philistines,  etc.  He  then  begins  his  specific  ac- 
count of  the  fortunes  of  the  Ark.  —  2.  As  we  should  expect  in  the 
case  of  so  remarkable  a  trophy,  they  brought  it  to  the  temple  of 
Dagon  and  set  it  tip  by  the  side  of  Dagoji]  the  national  god  of  the 
Philistines  if  we  may  argue  from  his  prominence  here.  The 
temple  here  alluded  to  existed  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  i 
Mace.  lo*'^*'-  II*. 

The  nature  and  attributes  of  Dagon  are  wholly  unknown.  He 
is  a  god  of  the  Philistines  in  whose  honour  a  great  feast  is  held, 
Jd.  i6-^  According  to  Schrader,  COT.  I.  p.  170,  the  name  is 
found  in  Assyrian.  If  the  name  be  Semitic,  it  may  be  related 
either  to  y-\  fish  or  to  jn  corn.  The  adoration  of  a  fish-god  in 
Syria  is  well  attested,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  god  of  corn 
would  be  at  home  in  the  fine  grain-growing  land  of  the  Shephela. 
For  Beth- Dagon  (two  places  of  the  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament)  Jerome  gives  us  domus  tritici,  while  for  Dagon 
he  allows  piscis  tristitiae  {OS.  pp.  25,  32).  Isaaki  and  Kimchi 
suppose  that  the  figure  of  Dagon  was  half  man  and  half  fish. 
The  combination  with  Atargatis  (Derketo)  is  uncertain,  see 
Moore's  note  on  Jd.  16^'',  Baudissin  in  PRE^.  H.  p.  171,  Movers, 
Phdnizier,  I.  p.  590.  For  the  god  of  the  harz'est  Sanchuniathon  is 
cited  by  Movers.     Cf.  Wellhausen,  Skizzen,  HI.  p.  170,  n.  2. 

3.  The  next  day,  the  Ashdodites  rose,  and  came  to  the  house  of 
Dagon  and  looked~\  the  latter  clause  is  lacking  in  ^,  but  is  prob- 
ably original.  They  found  Dagon  prostrate  on  his  face  on  the 
ground~\  cf  Jd.  3^^,  Gen.  17^  ^^;  the  narrator  evidently  means  that 
Dagon  was  doing  obeisance  to  Yahweh.  Without  learning  the 
lesson  of  Yahweh's  superiority,  the  Ashdodites  raised  their  god 
and  returned  him  to  his  place.  —  4.  The  next  lesson  was  a  severer 
one.  The  following  morning  they  not  only  find  him  prostrate,  but 
the  head  of  Dagon  and  his  hands  were  cut  of  upon  the  threshold, 
only  his  trunk  was  left  of  hint]  the  received  text  has  only  Dagon 
7vas  left,  which  is  manifestly  impossible.  —  5.  The  narrator  traces 
a  peculiar  custom  of  the  worshippers  at  this  temple  to  this  event 
—  therefore  the  priests  of  Dagon  and  all  who  enter  the  house  of 
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Dagon  do  not  tread  on  the  threshold  of  Dagon  in  Ashdod  until 
this  day,  but  step  over  it']  the  last  words  are  not  in  ^  but  seem  to 
be  original.  The  threshold,  having  been  the  resting  place  of  the 
hands  and  head  of  Dagon,  is  consecrated,  so  that  it  must  not  be 
touched.  We  find  ei'ery  one  who  leaps  over  the  threshold  (or 
upon  the  threshold^  alluded  to,  Zeph.  i^,  but  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  passages,  or  that  the 
custom  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Various  threshold  cere- 
monies are  cited  by  Schm.  p.  132. 

1.  On  the  location  of  Ashdod,  Robinson,  BR^.  II.  p.  33;  GASmith,  Geog? 
p.  192.  —  2.  U'^i'ii]  elsewhere  of  ^^-Z/z'^^ /</rzj^/// as  Gen.  30^8  Jd.  8^^.  It  seems 
to  imply  that  worship  was  to  be  offered  to  the  captive  God  as  well  as  to 
Dagon.  —  3.  mncn]  is  lacking  in  (g^^  which,  however,  reads  /cat  d(Tr\\Qov  e/s 
oIkov  Aa7wc,  koX  eldov  lacking  in  |^.  Probably  (3  is  right  in  both  respects, 
the  mnc;:  can  be  spared  here  though  it  is  needed  in  v.*.  —  'raj]  the  participle 
describes  the  state  of  the  idol.  —  rjs'?]  would  mean  before  it,  which  is  super- 
fluous, rja"*?;?  should  be  restored,  following  (5  (We). — inp^i]  koX  iiyeipav 
(3  points  to  iD^pM,  which  alone  is  in  place.  —  ni:r''i]  Kal  Kar^a-Trjffav  (3 
indicates  n^SM,  which,  however,  would  scarcely  be  followed  by  id1|1dS,  At 
the  end  of  the  verse  (@'^2  I  add  a  sentence  taken  from  v.*^,  but  which  here 
interrupts  the  sequence. — 4.  idd^^i]  (5  seems  to  have  read  icj!:'.-!  13  i.T'i, 
adopted  by  Bu.  But  the  wording  in  (5  may  be  due  simply  to  free  transla- 
tion.—  rjoS]  should  doubtless  be  vjd"*?;'  as  above.  —  pn  pn]  ir\T]v  r/  pdx's 
AaYWK  (@ :  Dagon  solus  truncus  %.  The  emendation  lu  for  jui  is  due  to 
Lagarde,  Prophetae  Chald.  p.  li.  ^T  has  nisu  and  S  I  mi  7\-o-ex\;  and  Ew., 
GVI^.  II.  p.  586  (English  Trans.  II.  p.  415),  had  already  proposed  to  insert 
lu  or  niu  before  JU^.  We.  suggests  ijt,  which  does  not  seem  natural 
without  some  explanation.  —  5.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  (5  adds:  tri  virep^ai- 
vovres  vnep^abovcriv.  We.  admits  that  this  is  correct  description,  but  re 
fuses  to  admit  the  words  to  the  text,  because  we  cannot  account  for  their 
omission.  To  which  the  obvious  reply  is,  that  the  archetype  of  JIJ  was  evi- 
dently illegible  in  many  places  and  so  very  possibly  here. 

To  the  references  concerning  Dagon  given  above  may  be  added  Scholz, 
Golzendiensi  und  Zauberwesen  bei  den  alien  Hebraern,  Regensburg,  1877, 
pp.  238-244.  His  endeavour  to  identify  Dagon  with  various  fish-gods  should, 
however,  be  viewed  with  reserve. 

6-12.  A  plague  breaks  out  in  the  city  and  follows  the  Ark 
wherever  it  is  carried.  —  6.  And  the  hand  of  Yahweh  was  heavy 
on  the  Ashdodites]  a  phrase  elsewhere  used  of  oppression  by  a 
ruling  caste  or  people,  Jd.  i^.  Arid  he  wasted  the77i\  in  Hos.  2" 
the  same  verb  is  used  for  destroying  the  vines  and  fig  trees ;  and 
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smote  thetn  with  tumours']  we  can  hardly  go  astray  in  seeing  a 
description  of  the  bubonic  plague.  The  same  word  is  used 
Dt.  28^'  in  connexion  with  the  boil  of  Egypt,  cf.  Driver,  Dt.,  p.  310. 
At  the  end  of  the  verse  f^  adds  epexegetically  Ashdod  and  her 
borders,  probably  a  late  insertion.  —  7.  Let  not  the  Ark  of  the  God 
of  Israel  remain  with  us,  for  his  hand  is  severe  upon  us]  cf.  the 
hand  of  a  severe  master.  Is.  19*. — 8.  A  council  of  the  Tyrants  of 
the  'Philistines  is  held.  These  officers  bear  a  special  title. 
Whether  they  were  kings  (as  Jeremiah  calls  them,  25^")  or  more 
like  the  Suffetes  of  the  Carthaginians  cannot  now  be  determined. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  was  also  a  Seren. 
The  conclusion  :  To  Gath  let  the  Aj-k  of  Israel  go  around]  Gath, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  cannot  now  be  identified, 
—  9.  But  when  the  Ark  was  brought  to  Gath  the  hand  of  Yahtueh 
was  heavy  upon  them,  and  he  smote  the  men  of  the  city  both  small 
and  great,  and  tumours  broke  out  upon  them]  the  rendering  of  the 
last  clause  is  conjectural  only,  as  the  verb  used  occurs  only  here. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  plague  is  the  same  as  the  one  described 
above.  — 10.  The  Ark  is  next  sent  to  Ekron,  but  the  people  cry 
out  at  its  coming  ;  They  have  brought  the  Ark  of  the  God  of  Israel 
to  me  to  slay  me  and  my  people]  the  pronouns  represent  the  speech 
of  each  individual  man.  For  Ekron  ^  has  Ashkelon  in  this  verse. 
Ekron  was  nearest  of  the  Philistine  cities  to  the  land  of  Israel. — 
11.  Another  council  of  the  chiefs  is  called,  and  the  people  pray : 
Send  away  the  Ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  that  it  may  return  to  its 
place]  only  thus  can  they  hope  to  escape  extermination.  The 
author  adds  in  explanation :  For  there  was  a  deadly  panic]  the 
word  is  used  of  the  tumult  of  a  routed  army,  Dt.  7-^,  Is.  22^  ^ 
adds :  the  hand  of  God  was  exceeding  heavy  there,  but  @  asserts 
that  the  panic  was  violent  when  the  Ark  of  God  came  there.  Pos- 
sibly both  forms  are  later  expansions  of  the  text.  — 12.  The  tumult 
was  caused  not  merely  by  fear  of  death,  but  by  actual  suffering  : 
The  itien  who  did  not  die  were  smitten  with  tumours,  and  the  cry 
of  the  city  went  up  to  heaven]  cf.  Ex.  2-^. 

6.  D^'?Dj?3]  The  word  a^Sa;?  occurs  only  in  this  passage  and  in  Dt.  2'?P, 
though  the  singular  occurs  as  a  proper  name  '73;?.  The  root  seems  to  mean 
to  swell,  and  so  the  word  would  appropriately  be  used  of  any  tumour  or  boil. 
In  later  Hebrew  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  only  to  haemorrhoids,  and  to 
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have  become  a  vulgar  word.  No  other  reason  can  be  given  for  the  Massoretic 
substitution  of  D^-^m  in  the  Qre,  than  that  the  latter  was  a  more  decent  name 
for  the  same  affliction.  The  copies  of  (§  show  much  variation  /cat  i^i^eaev  avroh 
els  TCLS  vavs  ^  :  Kai  i^i^pacrav  eis  rots  vavs  avrdv  ^.  The  s/ups  seem  out  of  place 
here,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  accept  this  reading.  (5^  has,  along  with  the 
rendering  just  quoted  :  Kal  eirdra^ev  avroiis  els  rds  edpas  avrCbv,  which  shows 
the  earliest  meaning  given  to  D^So;-,  cf.  iL  et  percussit  in  secretiori  parte 
natium.  Josephus  has  the  same  idea  when  he  says:  "they  died  of  dysentery, 
a  sore  disease  and  one  that  brought  the  most  painful  death;  before  their  soul 
could  be  released  by  an  easy  death  they  brought  up  their  bowels  eaten  away 
and  destroyed  by  the  disease."  The  same  interpretation  of  D'''?fl3?  may  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Ps.  7866;  ^-f.  also  (S^  in  its  rendering  of  Dt. 
28-'^  ets  rT]v  Upav.  Whether  vavs  in  the  passage  before  us  ((5)  is  equivalent 
to  ^5pa,  as  supposed  by  Schleusner,  must  be  decided  by  a  Greek  scholar. — 
ni'?i3rnNi  ^n•l;•N-p^•]  is  evidently  superfluous,  and,  as  it  is  not  rendered  by 
®,  we  may  safely  omit  it. 

(@  in  its  turn  has  an  addition:  koX  jxiaov  rrjs  x^pas  avTrjs  dvecpvria-av  fives' 
Kal  ey^vero  irvvxva'is  davdrov  fxeydXri  iv  ry  iroXei.  The  mention  of  mice  here 
is  consistently  carried  on  by  similar  additions  in  v.i"  (lacking  in  <3^  but  con- 
firmed by  I)  and  in  61.  In  6^-  "•  i^  the  mice  appear  also  in  |^.  It  is  evident 
that  we  must  choose  one  consistent  recension  —  either  adopting  (5  throughout 
or  else  striking  out  the  mice  altogether.  In  favour  of  the  latter  alternative  is 
the  general  rule  that  the  shorter  text  is  more  likely  to  be  original;  secondly, 
the  text  of  pj  reads  with  perfect  smoothness  up  to  the  point  where  the  golden 
mice  are  first  mentioned,  and  where  they  are  mentioned  they  read  like  inter- 
polations; and  thirdly,  the  explicit  assertion  in  6*  07ie  plague  was  upon  you  all, 
could  not  have  been  made  in  this  form  if  the  author  had  known  that  two 
plagues  had  been  sent.  I  conclude  on  these  grounds  that  the  mice,  wherever 
they  appear,  are  the  result  of  late  redactional  insertion.  —  7.  n::N'i]  seems  to 
be  a  mistake  for  nONM.  The  phrase  VsTi'i  ^•^'^^<  piN  is  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Philistines,  as  has  been  remarked  above. — -.8.  '^d]  is  lacking  in  (5. 
—  ■'JID]  is  evidently  the  native  name,  Jos.  13^  Jd.  3^.  Conjectures  as  to  their 
powers  are  found  in  .Stark,  Gaza,  p.  136  ff.  —  nj]  cf,  GAS.,  Geog.  p.  194  f. — 
2D'']  We  also  speak  colloquially  of  cotiiing  around  to  a  place  even  where  no  cir- 
cuit is  necessary.  (S  adds  ets  Tedda  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  —  9.  i-x  i^Di  nns] 
(@  seems  to  have  read  UDn  nns  or  ir^x  3Dn  innx,  but  the  construction  of  |i^  is 
not  without  analogies. — -\kd  nSnj  nr;inn  -\^y2  nini-T'  ^n-i]  is  confused,  and 
Kl.  (followed  by  Bu.)  proposes  to  omit  nini  -i\  It  seems  to  me  more  prob- 
able that  the  words  ind  nSnj  nmnc  are  secondary.  The  panic  is  here  prema- 
ture.—  nn'^i'ii]  the  verb  is  found  only  here.  The  corresponding  Arabic 
■worA  vae3.x\s  to  have  a  cracked  eyelid.  — 10.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  verse  is  possibly  an  intruder.  —  p^p"]  on  the  site,  cf.  Robinson, 
BR'^.  II.  228;  GAS.  Geog.  p.  193;  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  187.  —  i^Di]  tL  dweaTpi- 
i/zare  @  is  more  animated,  and  perhaps  original. —11.  ar^]  ©points  ^.T.?. 
For  niD'nninD  (5  has  only  ncinD  and  is   perhaps  right,  for   a  death-dealing 
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panic  would  hardly  be  accurate  —  mc  might  arise  from  duplication  of  the 
two  letters  just  preceding.  — maa]  is  abruptly  introduced;  we  should  expect 
133m  or  nijo  ^^.  (g  omits  i'  and  connects  mjD  with  ncinc.  For  the  rest 
of  the  verse,  also,  (5  has  a  different  reading :  is  ei<T7j\dev  KL^urbs  deov  'I<xp. 
eKc't.  This  may  have  arisen  by  the  corruption  of  t'  in-  r\-\2D  into  piN  Nor,  or 
the  reverse  may  have  taken  place.  But  the  sense  is  complete  at  -i^i  without 
either  of  the  additions.  — 12.  This  verse  joins  very  well  on  to  the  preceding 
in  the  shorter  form  that  has  been  suggested.  For  i.-it-N"?  tj-n  D''^'jn.-ii  :  Kai  oi 
^i2vT€s  Kai  ovK  d-rroOapovTes  (§.  — □■-cc-n]   n-o^::z'n  17  codd.  (DeR.). 

VI.  1-VII.  1.  The  return  of  the  Ark.  — The  Philistines  after 
taking  council  as  to  the  proper  method,  send  the  Ark  back  to  its 
own  country  with  a  votive  offering.  The  returning  palladium  is 
received  at  Beth  Shemesh,  but  there  also  works  disaster.  It  is 
therefore  transferred  to  Kirjath  Jearim,  where  it  finds  a  resting 
place. 

The  section  is  evidently  connected  with  what  precedes.  But  it 
is  possible  that  we  have  not  the  complete  narrative.  We  look  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  account  concerning  Ekron  (or  Gath,  if  Ekron 
is  not  original),  but  instead  are  simply  told  how  long  the  Ark  was 
in  the  _^e/i/  of  the  Philistines.  The  actors  who  consult  the  necro- 
mancers here  are  not  the  Tyrants  who  had  been  called  to  help  the 
Ekronites,  but  the  people  as  a  whole.  While  therefore  we  con- 
cede the  coherence  of  the  narrative  in  its  general  features,  we 
must  admit  that  these  differences  point  to  its  composite  nature. 
With  them  coincides  the  change  from  the  hand  of  God  ^^-,  to  the 
Ark  of  Yahweh,  6^ 

1.  The  Ark  of  Yahweh  zvas  in  the  field  of  the  Philistines']  David 
dwelt  ///  tJie  field  of  the  Philistines  while  in  possession  of  Ziklag 
27'  ",  so  that  we  cannot  here  claim  tJie  field  z.?,  the  open  country 
in  distinction  from  the  cities,  cf.  Jd.  5^  At  the  end  of  the  verse 
(§  adds  :  and  their  land  swarmed  luith  mice,  which  is  adopted  by 
Bu.  as  a  part  of  the  text.  Reasons  against  this  have  been  given 
above.  —  2.  The  Philistines  seek  advice  from  the  priests  afid  the 
diviners']  who,  as  conversant  with  divine  things,  would  know  how 
to  placate  the  offended  deity.  The  diviners  are  elsewhere  coupled 
with  the  soothsayers  or  the  prophets.  Is.  3^  Jer.  27"  29^  Balaam 
is  called  a  diviner  Jos.  13".  Micah  speaks  of  the  priests  as  giving 
an  oracle,  and  the  prophets  as  divining  (3").     In  Arabic  also  the 
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kahin  (the  same  word  is  in  Hebrew  the  priest^  is  a  diviner.  Tell 
us  with  what  we  shall  send  it  to  its  place']  the  demand  shows  that 
they  expect  to  offer  a  present  of  some  kind.  —  3.  The  reply  em- 
phasizes tlie  need  of  the  trespass  offering:  If  ye  are  sending  the 
Ark  away\  the  participle  treats  the  future  action  as  already  begun 
in  the  intention  of  the  actors,  cf  Jer.  31'*,  Is.  ^^'' .  You  tnnst  not 
send  it  away  empty]  the  phrase  is  elsewhere  used  of  sending  one 
away  with  empty  hands,  Job  22''  Gen.  31'*-  Dt.  15'".  What  is 
meant  is  at  once  explained  :  for  you  shall  surely  7-epay  him  a  repa- 
ration] the  verb  is  used  of  giving  back  or  taking  back  what  has 
been  wrongfully  taken  away,  Gen.  14^''  20'  2  S.  9'.  The  transi- 
tion is  easy  to  the  requiting  of  a  wrong  either  by  punishment, 
Jd.  (f ,  or  by  reparation,  Ex.  21''^  The  endeavour  of  the  Philistines 
is  to  recompense  Yahweh  for  the  wrong  done  him.  The  remainder 
of  the  verse  as  it  stands  in  ^  says  :  then  you  shall  be  healed  and  it 
shall  be  knowfi  to  you  why  his  hand  does  not  turn  from  you]  which 
must  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  hand  of  Yahweh  would 
be  heavy  upon  them  so  long  as  they  refused  this  acknowledgment. 
But  the  text  may  not  be  sound.  To  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  required  present  the  answer  is  :  the  number  of  the  Tyrants 
of  the  Philis titles,  five  golden  tumours,  for  one  plague  was  upon  you 
and  your  Tyrants]  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  question  of  the 
mice  which  are  here  introduced  (as  golden  mice)  by  ^  has  already 
been  noted.  It  should  be  remarked  that  Budde,  who  is  large- 
hearted  enough  to  admit  the  mice  in  v.\  finds  it  impossible  to 
retain  them  here.  In  fact,  they  and  the  tumours  cannot  both  have 
been  original  in  this  place.     They  are,  besides,  lacking  in  (©. 

The  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Hitzig  should  be  noticed :  that  the  mice  were 
symbols  of  the  pestilence,  so  that  the  votive  offerings  were  five  golden  mice 
simply,  and  the  misunderstanding  of  this  led  to  the  confusion  in  the  text. 
Wellhausen  came  to  the  same  conclusion  independently  of  Hitzig.  There 
seems  to  be  no  Hebrew  analogy  to  strengthen  this  supposition,  and  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  if  the  earliest  author  of  this  account  had  known  of  the 
assumed  symbolism  he  would  have  indicated  it  in  some  way. 

5.  And  you  shall  [thus]  give  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel]  recog- 
nizing his  power  as  God,  Jer.  13"^.  Perchance  he  will  lighten  his 
hand]  which  had  been  heavy  upon  them.  The  first  half  of  the 
verse,  which  duplicates  the  preceding  verse,  is  best  omitted. — 
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6.  The  priests  exhort  the  Philistines  not  to  be  obstinate  in  their 
opposition  to  Yahweh,  putting  their  exhortation  in  the  form  of 
rhetorical  questions  :  IV/iy  will  you  harden  your  heai'ts\  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians,  who  furnish  a  frightful  example  :  lit. 
make  your  hearts  heavy.  The  same  verb  is  used  Ex.  8"'*^  g''"'  (J). 
Was  it  not  after  he  made  sport  of  them  that  they  let  them  go  .?]  the 
subject  of  the  first  verb  is  Yahweh,  cf  Ex.  lo"  (J).  —  7.  Instruc- 
tions as  to  the  proper  way  of  sending  the  Ark  back  to  its  people. 
A  new  cart  should  be  made,  for  one  that  had  been  used  would 
have  been  already  profaned.  The  animals  to  draw  the  cart  were 
to  be  two  milch  cows  upon  which  the  yoke  had  not  come']  they 
were  to  be  unbroken,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  cart  must  be 
new.  Th.  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  red  heifer  must  be 
one  that  had  never  been  yoked,  Num.  i(f,  and  cites  from  Ovid: 
nullum  passa  jugum.  In  order  to  test  the  will  of  Yahweh  the 
cows  were  to  be  yoked  to  the  cart,  but  you  shall  leave  their  calves 
behind  them  in  the  house]  so  that  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
mothers  would  keep  them  from  going  away.  —  8.  They  are  to 
place  the  Ark  on  the  cart :  and  the  golden  objects  7vhich  you  shall 
have  7'epaid  him  as  a  reparation]  the  construction  shows  that  the 
matter,  being  determined  upon,  is  certain  to  be  done — you  shall 
place  in  a  box  at  its  side]  the  word  translated  box  occurs  only  in 
this  account.  —  9.  The  behaviour  of  the  cattle  would  show 
whether  Yahweh  wished  to  return  to  his  own  land  :  If  it  goes  on 
the  way  to  its  own  border,  to  Beth  Shemesh,  then  he  has  done  us 
this  great  harm]  the  identification  of  Yahweh  and  the  Ark  is  com- 
plete and  we  might  equally  well  translate  :  If  he  goes  on  his  way 
to  his  oiun  border,  etc.  But  if  not,  then  we  shall  know  that  it 
was  not  his  hand  that  smote  us  —  //  was  an  accident  that  catJie  to 
us]  the  way  is  left  open  in  case  the  behaviour  of  the  Ark  should 
not  be  what  they  expect.  Beth  Shemesh  was  j^robably  the  nearest 
Israehte  town  to  Ekron.  It  was  counted  to  Judah,  2  K.  14" 
Jos.  15^",  and  lay  on  one  of  the  natural  roads  from  the  Shephela  to 
the  hill  country. 

1.  After  DTin  Kal  i^i^eaev  tj  yrj  avrOiv  /nvas  (S.  —  2.  On  the  kind  of  divina- 
tion practised  by  the  zap  we  have  light  in  Ezek.  21'-^^.  Cf.  also  Stade,  GVI.  I. 
p.  505;  Wellhausen,  Skizzen,  III.  p.  126 f.;  Driver  on  Dt.  iS^".  —  iJ>"iin]  with 
two  syllables  written  defective  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  vowel  letters.  — 
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nsi]  on  the  pointing  Ges^".  §  I02/&.- — -3.  D^nSi^'s]  we  should  add  Dns'  with  7 
MSS.^S  (Dr.).  —  ::j-x]  the  meaning  of  the  word  seems  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  examples  given  above.  We  may  add  Gen.  26'°,  where  Abimelech 
says  that  Isaac  had  nearly  brought  upon  him  a  fine.  In  the  legal  system  the 
trespass-offering  is  an  endeavour  to  compensate  Yahweh  for  infringement  of 
his  rights,  cf.  BDB.  s.  v.  zz'^. — ■  ;X3-|-]  as  the  priests  were  not  yet  certain  that 
Yahweh  was  the  sender  of  the  plague  (cf.  vs.^)  the  assurance  seems  premature 
that  they  should  be  healed.  One  is  tempted  to  read  iNi.n  or  ijn3~.  For  23'?  >niji, 
(@  renders  koX  i^iXaa^d-^a-eraL  i/fxlv  and  then  reads  the  rest  as  a  question :  ra/iy 
should  not  his  hand  ttirn  from  yon  ?  This  is  favoured  by  the  tense  of  the 
verb.  But  the  probability  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  reading  of 
(S  rather  than  |^.  —  4.  2nr  •hti')'\  anr  ^-\.iy^  nrcni  which  is  added  by  p^,  is  lacking 
in  (5  and  therefore  suspicious.  —  a'^o':']  some  MSS.  □d'^d'^  :  (5S  represent  simply 
DD^.  —  5.  The  half  verse  (down  to  fi.sn)  duplicates  the  preceding  verse  and  is 
therefore  superfluous.  The  sense  is  perfectly  good  without  it,  and  part  of  it 
is  lacking  in  @.  We.  regards  it  as  a  gloss.  —  ^^-\'V^  \n'?N'?]  ry  Ki;/3ia5  (@  may  be 
original,  having  been  changed  so  as  not  to  have  the  most  sacred  name  in  the 
mouth  of  the  uncircumcised. — 6.  ^'?;Tri]  the  verb  in  this  stem  seems  to  mean 
he  amused  himself  with  another,  or  at  the  expense  of  atiother.  Saul  fears  that 
the  Philistines  will  amuse  themselves  by  torturing  him,  31*,  cf.  Jer.  t^^.  The 
anthropomorphism  need  cause  no  surprise  in  view  of  such  a  passage  as  Ps.  2*.  — 
7.  1-7  inp]  does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere  without  designation  of  the  mate- 
rial.—  nSjy]  as  the  vehicle  had  two  wheels,  the  word  is  properly  rendered  cart. 
The  word  is  used  Gen.  45^^,  where  it  designates  the  '  wagon '  used  for  the  trans- 
port of  persons,  and  Num.  7^,  where  it  designates  the  vehicle  on  which  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Tabernacle  (though  not  the  most  sacred)  are  to  be  carried.  It 
recurs  in  the  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
David.  According  to  Erman  i^Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  491)  the  word  was 
adopted  in  Egyptian  as  the  name  of  the  baggage  wagon  (or  cart)  drawn  by  oxen, 
in  distinction  from  the  chariot  drawn  by  horses. —  "i'^;]  is  the  participle  of  '?ij? 
to  give  suck,  cf.  Is.  40II.  —  ids]  the  verb  is  used  of  harnessing  to  the  chariot, 
Gen.  46"23  2  K.  9^1.  —  p  is  used  of  the  young  of  animals.  Job  39*  and  elsewhere. 
—  nnij]  the  house  of  the  family  is  also  the  home  of  the  cattle.  —  8.  '^n]  is  so 
evidently  a  mistake  for  '^s  that  we  wonder  at  any  one's  making  it.  The  inter- 
change is  frequent  in  precisely  those  books  which  have  a  badly  transmitted  text, 
so  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  careless  scribes  rather  than  to  the  authors.  It 
is  in  fact  difficult  to  believe  that  the  two  words  could  be  confused,  so  long  as 
Hebrew  was  a  living  language.  Cf.  BDB.  s.  v.,  tiote  2.  —  iSd]  is  a  word  of  very 
wide  meaning;  implements,  instruments,  vessels,  ornaments  are  all  included 
under  it.  —  :3P:DL:'n]  the  perfect  indicates  that  in  intention  they  have  already 
given  the  recompense.  —  msa]  pointed  with  the  article,  which,  however,  may 
mean  no  more  than  the  box  which  was  necessary  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  punctuators  may  have  supposed  the  tjin  a  necessary  part  of  every  cart. 
The  word  is  generally  taken  to  mean  box  or  chest,  though  some  suppose  a  bag 
intended.   Bochart  makes  it  a  Philistine  word,  Ilierozoicon,  II.  36,  The  versions 
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evidently  have  no  more  light  than  we,  (3^  ev  defiari  /Sepex^ai',  where  the  last 
word  is  probably  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  Hebrew  word,  in  d^/xari  being  the 
translation.  0^fji.a  represents  ^^^;'^,  in  Lev.  24^  and  elsewhere,  and  something 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  setting  the  votive  offerings  in  a  row  by  the  side  of  the 
Ark.  But  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  a  variant  reading  here. 
S  NntJ^a  evidently  has  the  root  tji  in  mind  and  makes  the  sense  put  them  in 
reverence  by  its  side,  for  which  some  might  argue.  But  if  the  author  wished  to 
give  a  warning  of  this  kind  he  would  connect  it  with  the  handling  of  the  Ark, 
not  with  the  votive  offerings  alone.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  ?j-in  occurs 
in  vs.ii- 15  both  of  which  are  late  insertions  into  the  narrative.  —  nxD]  the  Torah 
roll  was  also  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  the  Ark,  Dt.  3i.^6_  —  ^  -^^-^^  -|-,-,j  /„  //^^ 
direction  of  his  own  territory,  cf.  Ex.  13^'^  Num.  21^3  1  S.  13I8.  On  the  site 
of  Beth  Shemesh,  the  modern  Ain  Shems,  cf.  GAS.  Geog.  p.  219,  Lagarde, 
OS.  p.  237;   Rob.  BK'^.  IL  p.  233  ff. 

10.  The  advice  adopted  ;  the  cart  is  made  and  the  kine  are 
yoked.  — 11.  And  they  placed  the  Ark  of  Yahweh  on  the  cart] 
the  rest  of  the  verse  seems  to  be  a  late  insertion.  The  variations 
in  the  text  of  (©  show  that  different  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
form its  text  to  ^.  The  interest  of  the  original  narrator  is  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  cattle,  and  he  passes  over  the  subordinate  mat- 
ters. — 12.  And  the  kine  took  a  straight  course  on  the  Beth  She- 
mesh road ;  in  the  highway  they  went,  lowing  as  they  went,  and 
did  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left~\  the  apparent  redun- 
dancy is  due  to  the  author's  desire  to  make  the  miracle  plain. 
The  lowing  of  the  kine  shows  their  natural  desire  to  return  to 
their  calves.  The  Tyrants  followed  as  far  as  the  Beth  Shemesh 
line.  — 13.  At  this  time  the  people  of  Beth  Shemesh  were 
engaged  in  harvesting  the  wheat  in  the  valley  up  which  the  Ark 
came.  At  such  times  the  whole  village  goes  forth  to  the  field. 
They  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  saw"]  a  form  of  detailed  description 
common  in  Hebrew.  And  came  rejoicing  to  meet  it']  should  be 
read  with  (3.  —  14.  The  Ark  came  to  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Beth- 
she  mshite  and  stood  still']  this  is  an  important  item,  as  the  stop- 
ping indicated  the  will  of  Yahweh  as  to  his  abiding  place.  For 
the  next  clause  we  should  probably  read  :  a7id  they  set  there  a 
great  stone]  as  an  altar,  and  they  split  the  wood  of  the  cart  and 
offered  the  kine  as  a  bui-nt-offeritig  to  YaJnveh]  an  appropriate 
welcome.  Araunah  also  offers  the  implements  of  the  oxen  for 
wood,  and  the  oxen  themselves  as  sacrifices,  2  S.  24^1  — 15.   The 
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verse  is  superfluous,  ^^  joins  directly  to  '*.  The  Ark  has  already 
been  lifted  from  the  cart  —  this  we  know  because  the  cart  has  been 
burnt.  The  burnt  offering  has  been  offered.  The  only  reason  for 
the  verse  is  found  in  the  mention  of  the  Levites.  A  late  editor  or 
scribe  could  not  reconcile  the  free  handling  of  the  Ark  by  the 
men  of  Beth  Shemesh  with  the  legal  prescription,  and  therefore 
inserted  the  Levites.  These  are  utterly  foreign  to  our  whole  nar- 
rative up  to  this  point.  Yet  they  alone  (on  the  later  theory)  were 
empowered  to  touch  the  sacred  things,  not  only  the  Ark  but  the 
chest  and  its  contents.  Hence  the  insertion.  It  is  possible  also 
that  the  author  did  not  like  the  great  sio?ie,  and  so  made  it  in  this 
verse  only  the  petiestal  for  the  Ark.  — 16.  The  five  Tyrants 
having  seen  their  object  attained  returned  to  Ekron  the  same  day. 
— 17.  The  verse  (with  ^***)  is  another  late  insertion,  a  recapit- 
ulation after  the  method  of  the  Priestcode  and  the  Chronicler. 
It  is  free  with  its  gold,  according  to  the  precedent  set  by  these 
writers,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  original  author  contem- 
plated golden  mice  for  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  of  the 
Philistines.  — 18.  The  first  half  should  be  omitted  with  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  The  rest  seems  to  affirm  :  Witness  is  the  great 
stone  by  which  they  set  the  Ark  of  Yahweh  ;  to  the  present  day  it  is 
in  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Beth-shemshite']  other  memorial  stones, 
Gen.  31^-  Jos.  24-^ 

11.  Sn]  for  S;  as  so  often.  —  annnta  .  .  .  tjinh  pni]  the  half  verse  is  not 
objectionable  on  the  ground  of  Hebrew  style  as  is  shown  by  Dr.,  Notes.  But 
comparison  of  the  copies  of  (g  shows  so  many  variations,  in  the  words  and  in 
their  arrangement,  that  we  must  suppose  the  original  (§  to  have  been  supple- 
mented in  various  ways  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  ||J.  annna  in  the  text 
is  also  an  indication  of  interpolation,  for  the  original  narrative  has  Zi-'bs';  as  the 
name  of  the  plague;  though  some  MSS.  here  conform  to  the  usage  elsewhere, 
reading  3^^Sa;,  in  the  A't.  We.  strikes  out  all  but  rnxn  hni;  Bu.  remands  the 
whole  to  the  margin.  — 12.  The  construction  is  not  free  from  difficulty.— 
^J^^'11]  older  form  of  the  third  person  feminine  plural,  Ges'^*'.  §47/';  Bottcher 
sees  in  it  a  dual,  Lehrbuch,  §  931  j9.  The  form  is  Qal  with  assimilation  of  the  \ 
This  stem,  however,  means  to  be  straight  or  to  be  right,  whereas  to  go  in  a 
straight  path  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  a  Piel  or  Hiphil,  Prov.  gi'^  15^1.  It 
does  not  seem  violent  therefore  to  change  here  to  njiiy^^i,  though  analogous 
verbs  are  followed  by  the  direct  object  or  by  the  infinitive  with  ^,  cf.  Ex.  8^* 
2  S.  15^*.  Possibly  -[i-ia  is  an  error  for  p-\T  which  we  expect.  —  nnx  nSoc^] 
the  one  highway  implies  that  various  others  were  within  reach.     A  n'^Dn  is  a 
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road  made  by  throwing  up  the  earth.  —  i;'Ji  I'^n]  the  adverbial  clause  describ- 
ing continuous  action,  Gen.  8"  12^  Jos.  69  2  S.  3!".  — 13.  v:2-y  n-^n  is  here  put 
for  the  inhabitants  and  followed  by  the  plural,  cf.  Hos.  58,  px  n^a  ij.'n.-i. — 
I.SIM  Dnu'i'TN  inj'm]  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  Hexateuch  several  times,  always 
in  JE,  but  in  both  J  and  E,  e.g.,  Gen.  is^-i*  (J)  Si^'^-i^  (E),  also  in  Jd.  19" 
(assigned  to  J)  2  S.  i82i  Jer.  32  132'  Is.  49'8  60*  Zech.  51-5.  The  prophetic 
passages  are  all  in  the  imperative,  in  which  the  detailed  expression  is  easily 
accounted  for.  —  ms-i"']  ets  dirdvTT](TLv  aiiTTJs  (&  points  to  inwip'?  which  should 
be  restored,  cf.  Jd.  19^  (We.).  — 14.  aii'l  dz'  ncyni]  Kal  ear-qirav  eKel  nap' 
avT-fi  (@B  evidently  renders  nr:;?  a;:'  n^DjJM.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
original  had  both  verbs  :  it  stayed  and  they  placed  there  by  it  =  y^^r:-p\  ic^/m 
isi?  c-r,  and  that  one  verb  dropped  from  one  recension  and  the  other  from 
the  other  —  or  is  ^Z'\  Dtt'  an  original  DU'  id^itm  which  became  illegible?  — 
n-'ni  i;:.s]  it  is  conjectured  by  Bu.  that  the  stone  was  set  \x^  z.%  2,  mai;i;ebah. 
But  the  immediate  context  favours  an  altar.  The  proximity  of  the  Ark  and 
the  necessity  of  offering  sacrifices  in  its  honour  argue  for  an  altar.  Doubtless 
a  mai;(;eba  would  be  set  up  as  soon  as  the  dwelling  of  Yahweh  should  be 
arranged.  A  case  strictly  parallel  does  not  occur.  Jacob's  stone  was  a 
maffeba  according  to  E  (Gen.  2%'^'^-'^'^),  but  it  was  destined  to  mark  a  per- 
manent sanctuary,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  ma<;(;eba  in  Gilead,  Gen.  31*^ 
(E).  A  memorial  stone  was  raised  l)y  Joshua,  24'-''*'-,  and  the  same  was 
done  by  Samuel  at  Ebenezer  according  to  a  late  passage,  i  S.  7^^^  Saul's 
altar,  1483,  is  more  like  the  account  in  our  text  than  any  other  mention  of  a 
stone.  Various  heaps  of  stones  are  mentioned  as  memorials,  but  present  no 
close  resemblance,  at  least  in  the  recension  of  the  Old  Testament  which  is  in 
our  hands.  — 15.  The  glossatory  character  of  the  verse  is  pointed  out  by  We. 
—  '^vn]  16  MSS.  have  '^■;  which  alone  is  in  place,  — 17.  nn-j]  is  evidence  of 
interpolation,  as  already  shown.  — 18.  S2N  i>'i]  makes  no  sense.  The  meadow 
(if  it  were  allowable  to  translate  so)  in  which  the  Ark  rested  could  not  be  one 
of  the  villages  of  the  Philistines.  For  '7aN  read  pN,  with  (5,  and  point  the 
other  word  n>'i  as  was  first  suggested  by  We.  The  emendation  is  accepted  by 
so  valiant  a  defender  of  the  traditional  text  as  Keil.  The  insertion  of  the 
article  before  px  seems  to  be  unnecessary. 

19.  The  verse  affirms  that  Yahweh  smote  some  of  the  people. 
The  received  text  seems  to  give  as  a  reason  that  they  looked  upon 
the  Ark.  There  is,  however,  no  other  indication  that  this  author 
thought  it  sinful  to  look  upon  the  Ark.  Had  he  thought  so,  he 
would  have  shown  what  precautions  were  taken  by  the  Israelites 
before  the  battle  to  prevent  this  profanation,  and  would  for  this 
cause  have  aggravated  the  plague  sent  upon  the  Philistines.  ® 
has  a  whole  clause  which  has  fallen  out  of  |^  and  which  relieves 
the  difficulty  :   The  sons  of  Jecofiiah  did  not  rejoice  with  the  men 
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of  Beth  Shemesh  when  they  looked  upon  the  Ark  of  Yahweh'\  by 
adopting  this  we  avoid  the  awkward  repetition  of  the  word  trans- 
lated and  he  stnote,  which  in  ^  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  clause  :  And  he 
smote  among  them  seventy  men']  the  anger  of  Yahweh  was  not 
always  easy  to  account  for.  Such  an  occasion  for  it  as  the 
indifference  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah  is  not  stranger  than  some 
others  of  which  we  have  a  record.  To  the  seventy  men,  the 
present  text  adds  ungrammatically  _/^A'  thousand  men  —  doubtless 
a  gloss.  The  various  attempts  to  explain  the  words  scarcely 
deserve  attention.  The  oldest  is  that  of  the  Targum,  which 
renders  severity  men  of  the  elders  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  con- 
gregation. Kimchi  represents  the  traditional  interpretation  to 
be  seventy  men,  of  the  worth  of  fifty  thousand.  Kimchi's  own 
theory  is  that  asyndetically  the  expression  means  simply  fifty  thou- 
sand and  seventy  men.  —  20.  The  people  ask  two  questions,  the 
first  indicative  of  their  fear  —  who  is  able  to  statid  before  Yahweh 
this  holy  God?  The  holiness  of  Yahweh  is  his  apartness  from  the 
world.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  approach  him  except  after 
special  ceremonial  preparation,  and  his  displeasure  is  fatal  to 
those  who  approach  him  without  that  preparation  (consecration) . 
The  question  of  the  Beth-Shemshites  shows  their  despair  of  meet- 
ing Yahweh's  requirements.  They  regard  his  presence  as  a  con- 
stant source  of  danger  to  them.  The  second  question  is  a  prac- 
tical one  :  To  whom  shall  he  go  up  from  us .?]  the  verb  indicates 
that  some  place  in  the  hill  country  was  to  be  chosen.  —  21.  The 
place  chosen  is  Kirfath  Jearim.  The  name  evidently  means  City 
of  Thickets.  It  is  mentioned  in  Jos.  15^  where  it  is  identified 
with  Baalah ;  in  Jos.  15''-  it  is  called  Kirjath  Baal,  cf  i8'^  Euse- 
bius*  places  it  ten  (or  nine)  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Lydda.  It  is  not  yet  certainly  identified  with  any  existing  site. 
Probably  the  name  Kirjath  Baal  indicates  that  the  town  was 
already  a  sanctuary.  On  this  account  the  men  of  Beth  Shemesh 
chose  it  as  the  place  of  the  Ark,  and  the  people  of  Kirjath  Jearim 
found  it  natural  that  they  should  have  such  an  offer  made  them. 
—  VII.  1.    They  therefore  came  and  brought  up  the  Ark,  and 

*  OS.  234,  95  and  271,  40. 
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brought  it  to  the  house  of  AbinadabA^  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
further.  The  house  was  situated  on  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
was  built.  To  provide  an  appropriate  attendant,  they  consecrated 
Eleazar  his  son  to  keep  the  Ark']  nothing  is  said  of  his  belonging 
to  the  priestly  family  or  tribe. 

19.  -\^^]  anticipates  unpleasantly  the  next  clause :  Kal  ovk  ria/ni via av  oi  viol 
'lexoviov  (S-  As  the  Greek  verb  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  are  left  to  surmise  its  original.  Kl.'s  conjecture  inij3''  ^ja  nn  N*?!  is 
probably  correct  (adopted  by  Bu.),  cf.  Ex.  iS^  Ps.  21'^.  —  d;'3]  should  be  cor- 
rected to  jn2  with  (5.  —  z'^a  rjSx  D''U'cn]  the  words  are  a  late  insertion,  appar- 
ently unknown  to  Josephus,  and  recognized  as  a  gloss  by  Keil.  Whether 
they  were  a  marginal  note,  intended  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  later  plague 
(2  S.  24)  where  seventy  thousand  fell,  cannot  be  determined.  —  i'r'3Nnii] 
Gen.  3731  Ex.  33*  (E).  nSnj  nzD  nan  occurs  Jos.  iqI"  Jd.  ii^s  (also  ascribed 
to  E). — 20.  On  the  idea  of  holiness,  cf.  WRSmith,  Religion  of  the  Semites, 
p.  135,  Smend,  Alttestamentliche  Religionsgeschichte,  p.  333,  Duhm's  Commen- 
tary on  Isaiah,  i*.  —  21.  On  the  site  of  Kirjath  Jearim,  Moore  on  Jd.  18^^, 
GAS.  Geog.  p.  226.  The  essay  of  Poels,  Le  Sanctuaire  de  Kirjath-Jeari?n 
(Louvain,  1894),  is  a  harmonistic  attempt  to  identify  Kirjath  Jearim,  Gibeon, 
Gibeah,  and  Mizpah,  and  so  to  show  that  the  law  of  a  single  sanctuary  was  in 
force  in  the  time  of  Samuel. 

VII.  2-17.  Samuel  delivers  the  people.  —  During  the  time  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Ark  at  Kirjath  Jearim,  Samuel  turns  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  need  of  repentance.  At  his  exhortation 
they  put  away  the  strange  gods.  A  great  assembly  is  called  at 
Mizpah,  where  the  people  openly  confess  their  sins.  The  Philis- 
tines take  occasion  to  invade  the  country,  but  at  Samuel's  prayer 
Yahweh  interferes  and  throws  them  into  confusion ;  so  they 
become  an  easy  prey  to  Israel.  The  victory,  which  is  commem- 
orated by  a  memorial  stone,  is  so  complete  that  the  Philistines  do 
not  invade  the  country  again  all  the  days  of  Samuel.  Samuel  is 
established  as  supreme  magistrate  of  the  people. 

The  contradiction  between  the  statements  here  made  and  what 
we  know  of  the  actual  history  is  complete.  The  conquests  of 
Saul  and  David  are  here  attributed  to  Samuel,  who  occupies  the 
position  of  the  theocratic  ruler  —  comparable  only  to  Moses.  The 
author's  theory  of  history  is  like  that  of  the  Deuteronomistic 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Judges  —  if  possible  more  mechanical  than 
his.      The  people  are  enslaved    because   they  have  worshipped 
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strange  gods.  No  sooner  do  they  return  to  Yahweh  than  he 
returns  to  them  and  deUvers  them.  The  dehverance  is  accom- 
phshed  by  a  miraculous  intervention.  No  human  warrior  (hke 
the  Judges)  is  needed.  For  this  reason  we  may  assume  that  the 
section  is  even  later  than  the  pragmatic  framework  of  the  Book  of 
Judges.  That  it  is  later  than  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  life  of 
Samuel  seems  evident.  The  call  of  Samuel,  at  any  rate,  is 
designed  to  establish  him  as  a  prophet  rather  than  as  judge  and 
ruler.  That  this  chapter  was  composed  with  a  view  to  what  pre- 
cedes seems,  however,  plain  enough ;  and  equally  plain  that  it 
was  originally  designed  to  ignore  Saul  altogether. 

In  Jer.  15I  we  find  Yahweh  saying:  "Though  Moses  and  Samuel  should 
stand  before  me,  my  soul  would  not  be  towards  this  people."  Co.  {Einl^.  p. 
99)  argues  that  Jeremiah  has  our  present  account  in  mind  and  the  reasoning 
is  adopted  by  Bu.  {A'S.  p.  178)  and  Dr.  {LOl^.  p.  178).  The  coordination 
of  Moses  and  Samuel  is  undoubtedly  striking.  But  Jeremiah's  conception  of 
them  seems  to  be  that  they  were  prophets  like  himself — for  it  is  his  own 
intercession  which  is  rejected  and  the  rejection  justified  by  the  mention  of  his 
predecessors.  The  passage  does  not  prove  more  than  the  existence  of  a  tradi- 
tion of  Samuel's  prophetic  activity.  The  present  narrative  seems  to  represent 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  theocratic  theory. 

2.  The  "intention  of  the  verse  is  evidently  to  say  that  from  the 
time  of  the  Ark's  return  the  people  received  a  new  impulse. 
Unfortunately  the  main  verb  is  obscure  and  probably  corrupt. 
We  should  probably  read  :  From  the  day  the  Ark  dwelt  at  Kirjath 
Jearim  all  the  house  of  Israel  turned  after  Yahwelf\  the  inserted 
clause  :  the  days  were  jnany  arid  became  tiventy  years  is  probably 
secondary. — 3.  If  with  all  your  hearty  the  clause  is  put  first  for 
emphasis.  The  passages  in  which  it  occurs  are  comparatively  late, 
Dt.  ii''^  13''  Jos.  22^  I  Sam.  12-^  Jer.  29'^  Joel  2'-.  You  are  [now] 
returning  to  Yahweli]  the  expression  betrays  the  same  conception 
which  is  contained  in  the  phrase  strange  gods  which  follows,  cf.  Dt. 
31^"  Jer.  5^^  Jos.  24-".  The  Ashtaroth  seem  an  afterthought  here, 
as  in  some  other  passages.  The  word  is  the  plural  of  the  name 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  vocalized  (probably  wrongly)  as 
Ashtoreth.  The  well-known  goddess  of  the  Canaanites  (properly 
Astarte)  is  elsewhere  associated  with  Baal.  An  Astarte  of  the 
Philistines  is  mentioned   i  Sam.  31^°.      And  prepare  your  heart 
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towards  Yahweh  your  God'\  a  late  formula,  2  Chr.  12"  20^  30'^ 
Ezr.  7'".  And  serve  huii]  that  is  worship  him,  in  this  sense  the 
word  is  Deuteronomic.  That  he  may  deliver  yoii]  the  form  of 
the  verb  indicates  that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  imper- 
atives. —  4.  The  preaching  is  effectual :  The  Sons  of  Israel  put 
away  the  Baals']  the  word  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  foreign 
gods  above.  —  5.  Samuel  announces  a  general  assembly  at  Miz- 
pah]  doubtless  the  same  place  afterwards  occupied  by  Gedaliah 
as  the  capital  of  the  country,  Jer.  40.  It  is  identified,  since  Rob- 
inson, with  Neby  Samwil,  a  prominent  hill  five  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  place  is  a  sanctuary  (or  the  sanctuary)  also  in  Jd. 
2o\  —  6.  The  assembly  engages  in  public  expression  of  sorrow 
for  sin :  Ihey  drew  water  and  poured  it  before  Yahweh]  a  rite 
not  elsewhere  mentioned.  It  must  be  symbolical  of  contrition. 
Fasting,  which  is  the  second  observance  mentioned,  is  elsewhere 
expressive  of  sorrow.  We  have  sinned  in  relation  to  Yahweh]  Dt. 
I*'  Jd.  10^".  That  'Si'2iVCiVit\  fudged  the  people  in  Mizpah  is  prob- 
ably to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  other  rulers  are  said  to 
fudge.  He  heard  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  secured  their 
rights. 

2.  njir  ants'j?  vnii  D"'D'in  m^]  the  only  way  we  can  fit  the  words  into 
the  present  text  is  by  making  them  a  parenthesis,  and  even  then  it  is  more 
natural  to  say  'Ui  m  Q'D\ni.  It  seems  that  the  whole  sentence  is  a  gloss, 
not  merely  nr^  Dn->:7  vnn  (Bu.).  Possibly,  however,  it  is  a  corruption  of 
something  which  cannot  now  be  recovered.  <B^  ev  dp-qvri  is  confirmed  by  I,  and 
may  point  to  some  statement  about  Shiloh.  —  mjii]  gives  no  suitable  mean- 
ing. The  verb  means  to  lament  for  the  dead,  Mic.  2*  Ez.  32!^.  But  the  return 
of  Yahweh  could  not  be  an  occasion  for  such  mourning,  (g-^^  i^^s  enefiXe^et', 
(@L  Kal  iwea-Tpe^e,  both  which  point  to  UOM.  ^T  conjectures  only,  as  is  shown 
by  Dr.,  and  ^IL  seem  to  have  read  inn  (Cappel,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  364).  It 
seems  best,  with  Ew.,  Bu.,  to  adopt  the  reading  of  ®.  —  3.  DO^aV-Ssa-Dx] 
the  phrase  occurs  in  D  frequently,  usually  with  the  addition  of  B'flJ  Sd^i.  On 
the  literary  usage  which  shows  33S  (not  3'?)  to  be  the  form  characteristic  of 
E,  D,  and  Deuteronomistic  editors,  cf.  BDB.,  s.  z/.  — lOjn  ^nS^-nx  n^on]  the 
phrase  occurs  Gen.  35-  Jos.  24^8  Jd.  \o^^,  all  which  are  assigned  to  E^  by 
recent  editors,  cf.  also  2  Chr.  33!^.  —  tsjn  inSx  are  gods  of  foreign  countries, 
like  nDjn  -^ii  men  of  foreign  countries.  —  4.  DiS^^n]  cf.  Jd.  2"- 13,  where 
also  the  Baals  and  Astartes  are  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  heathen,  see 
Moore's  note.  On  Baal,  Baudissin  in  PRE^.  II.  p.  323  ff.,  WRS.,  Kel.  Sem. 
p.  92  ff.  The  god  and  goddess  are  mentioned  together  by  Eshmunazar  in  his 
inscription,  1.   18.     On  Astarte,  Baudissin,  PRE^.  II.  p.   147  ff.,  and  of  the 
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older  literature,  Selden,  De  Diis  Syris,  II.  2.  —  5.  nncxon]  the  name,  which 
means  the  watchtower,  generally  has  the  article.  On  the  identification,  cf. 
Robinson,  BR^.  I.  p.  460,  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  168. — 6.  i^d:;-!]  (5  adds  o«  the 
ground.  Such  phrases  are  easily  inserted,  and  therefore  suspicious.  —  Dtt*] 
lacking  in  (@<S  must  be  exscinded  for  the  same  reason. 

7.  The  Philistines  heard  that  Israel  had  assembled^  the  oppor- 
tunity for  plundering  an  unvvarlike  company  was  not  to  be  lost. 
Josephus  correctly  understands  that  the  people  had  come  without 
arras.  —  8.  Israel  has  recourse  to  spiritual  weapons:  Do  not  be 
silent,  so  as  not  to  cry  to  Yahweh  thy  God']  cf.  Ps.  28^  Job  13^^; 
thy  God  ^  seems  more  appropriate  than  ot^r  God  ^.  Several 
MSS.  of  (d  add  at  the  end  of  the  verse  :  And  Samuel  said :  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  refrain  from  crying  to  Yahweh  my  God  for  you. 
—  9.  In  his  worship  Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb~\  no  emphasis 
is  to  be  laid  (as  some  have  supposed)  on  the  comparative  insig- 
nificance of  the  offering.  A  lamb  of  the  first  year  is  enjoined  as 
the  regular  burnt  offering  in  Ex.  29^*^-  Lev.  23^^  Num.  6^*.  And 
offered  it  as  a  whole  burnt  offering  to  Yahweh]  the  burnt  offering 
is  the  present  with  which  one  approaches  the  divine  king.  To 
Samuel's  prayer,  Yahweh  answers  by  audible  voice,  as  is  more 
fully  set  forth  in  the  next  verse,  cf.  Ex.  ig^'*.  — 10.  While  Samuel 
was  engaged  in  offering  the  burnt  offering,  the  Philistines  advanced 
to  the  attack.  But  Yahweh  thundered  with  a  great  voice  that  day 
against  the  Philistines  and  routed  them]  cf.  Jd.  4^^  and  its  poetical 
parallel,  s""-  -\  In  the  present  passage  the  interference  of  Yahweh 
is  so  pronounced  that  the  rout  begins  before  any  active  effort  is 
made  by  Israel.  At  the  battle  of  Bethhoron,  where  Yahweh  routed 
the  Canaanites  by  casting  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them 
(Jos.  to"),  the  Israelites  were  an  armed  force,  as  they  were  at 
the  Kishon.  The  interference  of  Yahweh  for  his  people  by 
thunder  and  lightning  is  a  not  uncommon  feature  of  poetic  the- 
ophanies,  2  S.  22"  i  S.  21°  Is.  66«.  Cf.  also  Ps.  eS'^"  ^f^.—W.  The 
people  had  only  to  pursue  the  flying  foe,  which  they  did  ////  below 
Beth  Car]  the  place  is  nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  the  text 
has  possibly  suffered. — 12.  A  memorial  stone  is  set  up  between 
Mizpah  and  Yeshana]  see  the  note  on  6'^.  The  name  Yeshana 
here  is  restored  from  (^  and  .S.  The  name  in  |^  is  probably  cor- 
rupt.    What  follows  in  J^  makes,  further,  a  double  difficulty,  for 
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it  says  simply :  Hitherto  has  Yahtveh  helped  us,  whereas  it  was 
not  only  to  this  point  that  Yahweh  had  helped  them,  but  beyond 
it ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  declaration  concerning  the  object 
of  setting  up  the  stone.  Conjectural  emendation  gives  us  :  This 
is  a  witness  that  Yahweh  has  helped  us,  which  alone  is  appropriate 
in  the  context.  — 13.  The  Philistines  were  subdued  and  came  no 
more  into  the  border  of  Israel^  the  extravagance  of  the  statement 
is  evident.  — 14.  The  cities  which  the  Philistines  had  taken  from 
Israel  were  restored,  fro tn  Ekron  to  Gath']  these  two  were  nearest 
the  territory  of  Israel.  The  author  evidently  means  to  include 
Ekron  and  Gath  in  the  list  of  those  restored.  The  territory  of 
these  was  also  recovered,  and  there  was  peace  between  Israel  and 
the  Amorite~\  that  is,  the  Canaanitish  peoples.  —  Samuel's  reign 
(as  we  may  call  it)  lasted  as  long  as  he  lived.  — 16.  His  custom 
was  to  go  about  to  the  principal  places,  —  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and 
Mizpah,  all  known  as  sanctuaries,  —  and  administer  justice.  — 
17.  He  officiated  also  at  Ramah,  his  home,  and  there  he  built  an 
altar  to  YahweJi]  the  author  does  not  take  the  view  of  the  Priest- 
code  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  one  sole  altar.  To  the  Deuteronomic 
view  the  one  legitimate  sanctuary  was  not  chosen  until  the  time 
of  Solomon. 

7.  iS3|inn]  with  pluperfect  force.  —  Sx]  is  doubtless  to  be  read  or  under- 
stood as  S>,  which  is  the  proper  word  when  a  hostile  attack  is  described.  — 
8.  pyra]  for  the  force  of  the  preposition  cf.  his  eyes  were  dim  f7-om  seeing,  i.e., 
so  as  not  to  see,  Gen.  27^.  —  9.  n'?^]  a  rare  and  apparently  late  word,  Is.  40II 
652s.  —  inS;"!  is  doubtless  to  be  read,  with  the  Qre.  —  '?i'?3]  describes  the  burnt 
offering  as  wholly  consumed  upon  the  altar,  Dt.  331"  Lev.  6^5  f.  — 10.  '^Ninir  'nil 
nS;'c]  cf.  the  similar  construction  2  K.  13^1  19^^.  —  ddhii]  the  verb  is  used  of 
' striking  with  panic  terror '  (Moore  on  Jd.  4!^).  — 11.  n3  T\-<i;  VL  reads  BetA 
Sharon;  ^  has  Beth  K?5;^rt«  as  in  v.^^;  Kl.  suggests  ^i?//?  j¥or(7«.  —  12.  |'.i'n] 
the  word  is  appropriate  for  a  sharp  rock  or  peak.  In  connection  with  Mizpah 
we  rather  expect  the  name  of  a  town,  and  this  is  given  by  (5,S  who  read  nri'\-i, 
evidently  the  Benjamite  town  mentioned  2  Chr.  13I9.  This  reading  is  adopted 
by  Graetz  (^Gesch.  der  Jiiden,  I.  p.  157)  followed  by  most  recent  expositors. — 
njn— !>']  is  not  explicit  enough,  whether  the  nn  be  taken  of  space  or  time. 
Wellhausen  seems  first  to  have  discovered  that  the  first  word  must  be  ^V?.  He 
therefore  restores  o  N^n  -ijj,  for  which  Bu.  substitutes  o  >t\t\  m;',  which  seems  no 
improvement.  — 13.  ii'J3>i]  cf.  Jd.  3^"  11*'.  —  Nn^  iv  idD'>"n'^i]  15^^  Jd.  i-f^. 
— 14.  nja'^'Pi]  there  is  no  other  instance  of  the  active  voice  with  cities  as 
the  suliject;    perhaps  we   should   read   njanni   which   is   favoured   by  (5,  cf 
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Jer.  2f^.  —  Fi-o!/i  Ekron  to  Gath'\  (gB  \xzs,  Jrom  Ashkelon  to  Azob.  In  Azob 
We.  sees  an  allusion  to  Zeph.  2*.  — 15.  aioa-M]  the  allusion  to  the  function  of 
the  judge  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Judges  is  palpable.  This  author  de- 
scribes the  activity  in  detail  in  what  follows.  —  16.  l'?ni]  of  customary  action, 
Dav.,  Syntax,  §  54  R,  i.—  u^o  rxyv  ^-\d]  is  heavy,  but  is  supported  by  Zech. 
14!^  33D  is  used  of  going  about  to  various  places  in  order,  2  Chr.  17^. — 
-Ui  Vs  HN  VN-ir^-PN]  is  tautological.  It  is  probable  that  the  scribe  had  in  mind 
the  "^KT^'^'.-iN  of  the  verse  below  and  inserted  it  here.  —  mcvcn]  (5  had 
D  :n|iDn,  which  may  possibly  be  original  (Cappel,  Notae  Criticae,  p.  434). — 
17.   toor]  the  pausal  form  seems  unexplained,  Ges^^.  §  29  i,  note. 

VIII.  The  demand  for  a  king.  —  In  Samuel's  old  age  he 
makes  his  sons  judges,  but  they  do  not  follow  his  example  in 
their  administration  of  the  office.  The  people  thereupon  demand 
a  king.  The  demand  is  offensive  to  Samuel  and  also  to  Yahweh, 
who  describes  it  as  rebeUion  against  him  and  as  in  line  with  the 
people's  customary  depravity.  Without  hope  of  converting  them, 
but  as  a  testimony  against  their  folly,  Samuel  describes  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  king  is  likely  to  carry  on  his  office.  As  was 
expected,  the  people  persist  in  their  demand,  and  Samuel  is  com- 
manded to  accede  to  it.  The  account  as  it  now  stands  concludes 
with  the  dismission  of  the  people,  but  was  originally  continued  by 
the  choice  of  a  king  by  lot  as  now  read  in  10'""-''^. 

The  section  is  homogeneous  down  to  ^-'^  and  directly  continues 
the  preceding  account.  It  is  also  of  late  date.  In  fact,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  conception  of  the  monarchy  as  essen- 
tially evil  and  in  itself  a  revolt  from  the  theocracy  could  have 
arisen  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  For,  however  bad  the  indi- 
vidual kings  of  the  house  of  David  might  be,  there  was  always  a 
hope  (well  illustrated  by  Isaiah)  that  the  ideal  government  would 
come  to  view  in  the  reign  of  a  righteous  king.  The  phrase 
mannej-  of  the  kingdom  used  in  this  passage  has  reminded  most 
critics  of  the  similar  phrase  in  Deuteronomy  (17""-"),  and  some 
have  argued  that  this  passage  was  anterior  to  that.  But  on  com- 
parison it  is  seen  that  the  abuses  held  up  by  Samuel  here  are  not 
touched  upon  in  Deuteronomy.  Nothing  is  there  said  about 
impressing  the  people  for  forced  labour  and  taking  their  property 
without  compensation,  which  are  the  evils  here  made  prominent. 
Had  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  known  our  passage,  he  could 
hardly  have  refrained  from  legislating  against  these  abuses.     And 
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it  cannot  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  author,  if  later, 
would  have  shown  his  dependence  on  Deuteronomy,  for  the 
abuses  there  forbidden  —  multiplying  horses,  taking  many  wives, 
and  accumulating  treasure  —  could  not  be  effective  as  an  argu- 
ment with  the  people. 

Stade  places  the  section  later  than  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Wellhausen 
gives  the  argument  summarized  above  in  favour  of  a  date  posterior  to  the 
Judaic  monarchy  {Cotnp.  p.  246).  Bu.  argues  for  priority  of  this  as  compared 
with  Deut.  {RS.  p.  184),  and  is  followed  by  Co.  at  least  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  his  EijileitiDig. 

1-5.  The  occasion  of  the  demand. — When  Samuel  became 
old,  he  appointed  his  sons  judges  for  Israel.  —  2.  That  both  should 
be  settled  at  Beersheba  is  surprising,  and  two  places  were  proba- 
bly named  originally.  Josephus  gives  one  in  Bethel  and  one  in 
Beersheba.  —  3.  The  common  experience  of  Orientals  was  illus- 
trated :  they  turned  aside  after  gain  and  took  bribes  and  wrested 
justice'^  so  far  there  seems  ground  for  the  complaint  of  the  peo- 
ple.—4.  The  Sheikhs  act  for  the  people,  as  in  4"  Num.  16-"'. — 
5.  The  desire  for  a  king  is  here  motived  by  the  maladministration 
of  justice.     In  v.-**  it  is  due  to  a  desire  for  a  leader  in  war. 

6-9.  The  demand  is  sinful.  —The  view  of  the  author  is  evi- 
dently that  the  theocracy  is  the  divinely  appointed  constitution 
for  Israel,  and  that  the  substitution  of  another  form  is  treason  to 
God.  He  does  not  seem  to  recognize  that  Samuel  was  chargeable 
with  fault  in  not  correcting  the  abuses  of  his  sons'  government, 
nor  does  he  tell  us  how  Yahweh  would  give  them  relief.  Yahweh's 
prejudgment  is  on  the  side  of  Samuel,  whose  anger  he  shares.  — 
7.  The  grievance  of  Samuel  is  adopted  by  Yahweh  :  Hearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  people  according  to  what  they  keep  saying']  the  tense 
implies  importunity.  B'or  it  is  not  thou  whom  they  have  rejected, 
but  it  is  I  whom  they  have  rejected  from  being  king  over  them]  the 
pronouns  are  made  emphatic  by  their  position.  —  8.  The  main 
sentence  says  :  Like  all  the  deeds  they  have  done  to  me  .  .  .  have 
they  done  to  thee.  Parenthetically  the  deeds  are  described  :  they 
have  forsaken  me  atid  served  other  gods]  Jd.  2"  10'^  i  K.  9** 
(apparently  Deuteronomistic).  — 9.  The  people  are,  however,  to 
be  left  without  excuse  :    Thou  shall  solemnly  testify    Gen.  43^ 
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Jer.  11^  —  the  method  of  the  king  who  shall  rule  over  them']  that 
is,  his  customary  behaviour.  Yahvveh  will  allow  him,  perhaps 
authorize  him,  so  to  act. 

1.  a-'ir  is  used  of  appointing  officers,  Dt.  171^  2  S.  8^*. —  2.  The  statement 
of  Josephus  cited  above  (^Aiit.  VI.  32)  is  adopted  by  Graetz  and  Ewald.  — 
3.  101-13  Kt,  ra-na  Qre.  There  seems  no  reason  for  preferring  the  latter  ex- 
cept that  usage  is  on  the  side  of  the  plural.  —  vjm]  turned  aside  from  its 
proper  course,  Dt.  i6i^  ys3  is  generally  used  of  unrighteous  gain,  Ex.  iS^i 
Jer.  61-5. — 4.  *?:)]  is  lacking  in  @^,  which  reads  &v5pes  for  ^jpr.  —  6.  lain  >"i>i] 
Gen.  2iii-i-^  (E)  i  S.  iS^  2  S.  Ii25- 2^.  — S'?DnM]  cf.  Jer.  32I6  42^  — 7.  For 
TiTN  Sj"?  we' should  perhaps  read  is'nj  with  ®.  —  ij]  assigns  a  reason  why 
Samuel  should  not  hesitate — it  was  not  a  personal  concern.  —  8.  i;:';']  (g 
adds  ■'"',  which  is  adopted  by  most  recent  commentators.  —  ''j3r>'M]  specifies  the 
acts  intended  by  vz'-;. 

10-18.  The  king's  method.  —  Samuel  repeated  all  the  words 
of  Yahweh  to  the  people  who  were  asking  of  him  a  king']  as  though 
he  had  one  in  his  possession.  — 11.  This  is  the  way  of  the  king 
who  shall  rule  over  you  :  Your  sons  lie  will  take  and  place  in  his 
chariots  and  among  his  horsemen,  and  they  shall  run  before  his 
chariots]  the  runners  before  the  chariot  continue  in  the  East 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  their  office  is  an  honourable  one. 
— 12.  And  he  shall  niake  them  captains  of  thousands  and  captains 
of  hundreds]  reading  with  (§.  The  author  counts  on  very  small 
military  ambition  in  Israel,  a  view  which  would  argue  for  a  late 
date.  The  people  would  also  be  forced  to  plough  and  reap  for  the 
king,  and  to  make  his  arms  and  his  chariot  furniture.  — 13.  The 
women  would  not  be  exempt  from  conscription,  but  would  be 
compelled  to  serve  as  perfumers]  perhaps  we  should  read  as 
embroiderers  with  S> ;  and  as  cooks  and  as  bakers]  of  which  the 
king's  kitchen  would  need  many.  — 14.  Oppression  will  affect 
not  only  persons  but  also  property ;  fields  and  vineyards  will  be 
seized  and  given  to  the  king's  servants.  — 15.  Heavy  taxes  will  be 
laid:  Your  gj-ain  fields  and  your  vineyards  he  will  tithe  and  give 
the  proceeds  to  his  eunuchs  and  to  his  servants]  the  Oriental  thinks 
of  the  king  as  wealthy  enough  to  dispense  with  such  methods  of 
raising  money,  which  are  therefore  hated  and  resented.  — 16.  He 
would  exact  the  service  of  their  slaves  and  their  best  cattle]  so 
is  to  be  read.  —  17.  The  tithing  will  be  extended  to  sheep  and 
goats;   and  the  Israelites  will  be  slaves  instead  of  freemen. — 
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18.  The  result :  Vou  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  on  account  of  the 
king  which  you  shall  have  chosen  for  yourselves'\  the  sting  is  in 
the  fact  that  their  misery  will  be  self-inflicted.  For  this  reason 
also,  Yahweh  will  not  answer. 

10.  t:;nm]  is  not  frequent  with  the  accusative,  as  here.  — 11.  isii]  for 
which  (5  seems  to  have  read  D''ST,  is  doubtless  original.  — 12.  au-Si]  the  peri- 
phrastic infinitive  is  illustrated  by  Dr.,  lenses'-^,  §  206  and  and  Dav.,  Syntax, 
§  94,  R.  4.  It  should  be  noted  that  several  of  the  examples  cited  are  of  suspicious 
integrity,  the  1  having  arisen  by  duplication  of  a  preceding  '.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  readmg  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  (@.  We  assume  an  ellipsis 
of  VT\,  the  full  form  being  avi''?  vn-.  Captains  of  fifties  in  pj  is  replaced  by  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  in  @,  while  S  has  both,  and  adds  and  captains  of  tens,  (g 
seems  original.  —  13.  ninp-\S]  preparers  of  unguents,  of  which  the  Orientals 
are  notoriously  fond.  S>  seems  to  translate  niDp-i'?,  which  would  be  equally  ap- 
propriate.—  nin3-jS]  the  cook  is  also  the  butcher.  — 14.  in^;--]  Graetz  con- 
jectures {Gesch.  der  Juden,  I.  p.  164)  that  we  should  read  rj3-,  as  the  servants 
are  spoken  of  in  the  next  verse.  There  is,  however,  no  external  evidence  for  the 
reading. —  16.  ODmn^i]  koX  to.  ^ovKdXia  vixCov  (§,  pointing  to  Donpai,  which 
is  undoubtedly  original.  The  correction  was  made  by  Cappellus  {Critica 
Sacra,  p.  247).  —  inoNSoS  na'jJi]  the  only  parallels  are  Lev.  7--*  Ez.  155.  We 
should  expect  inDX^Da  nitr;S  of.  i  K.  ^^  <f^.  The  unusual  construction  led  a 
scribe  to  substitute  itryi,  which  was  read  by  ©. —  17.  jns  is  small  cattle  in  dis- 
tinction from  neat  cattle  (npa).  —  18.  (@  adds  at  the  end  of  the  verse  :  Because 
you  chose  a  king  for  yourselves.     This  is  at  least  correct  interpretation. 

19-22.  The  expostulation  was  fruitless  :  The  people  refused  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  Samuel  and  said :  No  !  But  a  king  shall  be 
over  usi  this  obstinacy  is  parallel  to  their  treatment  of  Moses,  — 
20.  The  reason  here  assigned  for  their  desire  is  the  example  of 
foreign  nations.  Our  king  shall  judge  us'\  possibly  in  the  sense 
of  vindicating  them,  or  of  delivering  them  from  their  enemies. 
But  as  the  account  begins  with  the  miscarriage  of  civil  justice,  the 
author  may  have  this  still  in  mind.  The  administration  of  justice 
was  always  a  prominent  function  of  the  king.  Fighting  his  peo- 
ple's batdes  was  also  his  work.  This  author  seems  to  forget  that 
Samuel  had  secured  them  peace.  —  21,  22a,  When  the  report  of 
the  people's  continued  demand  is  brought  to  Yahweh,  he  con- 
sents to  gratify  them  :  Hearken  to  their  voice  and  make  a  king 
rule  over  them. — 22^.  The  half  verse  is  a  later  insertion.  The 
original  account  joined  lo^'  directly  to  8^-\     The  compiler  was 
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obliged  to  dismiss  the  people  to  their  homes,  in  order  to  insert 
the  following  incident  taken  from  another  source. 

19.  On  the  Dagesh  in  n^  cf.  Ges.^^,  §  20^,  and  Baer's  dissertation  De  pri- 
marum  vocabidoriun  literarum  dagessatioiie  prefixed  to  Liber  Proverbiorum, 
ed.  Baer  et  Delitzsch  (1880).  Some  MSS.  have  T^  in  the  text,  while  (@  seems 
to  have  read  nV  '^.  — 20.  i:.33'.:'i]  on  the  force  of  the  verb  cf.  Moore's  note  on 
Jd.  3^°.  —  ij''Pcn'?D]  is  given  by  Ginsburg.  Many  editions  and  MSS.  have 
ijnonSc.  For  the  phrase  go  out  before  us  cf.  Jd.  4'*.  —  22.  nD^Dni]  is  the 
perfect  with  waw  consecutive  continuing  the  imperative.  The  second  half 
of  this  verse,  in  which  Samuel  dismisses  the  people  to  their  homes,  is 
inserted  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  the  following  account  in  the  narrative.  The 
document  we  have  just  read  originally  made  Samuel  at  once  call  an  assembly 
at  Mizpah,  where  a  king  is  chosen  by  lot.  This  is  recognized  by  most  recent 
scholars. 

IX.  1-X.  16.  The  adventure  of  Saul.  — Saul,  the  son  of  Kish, 
is  sent  by  his  father  to  seek  the  asses  which  have  strayed.  He 
does  not  find  them,  but  comes  into  contact  with  Samuel,  who 
anoints  him  (secretly)  as  king  over  Israel. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction,  it  is  needless  to 
point  out  that  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  a  separate  docu- 
ment, —  a  hfe  of  Saul,  —  which  differs  in  all  respects  from  the 
one  we  have  just  been  considering.  It  is  the  earliest  and  most 
reliable  of  the  sources  which  relate  the  origin  of  the  monarchy 
in  Israel. 

1-4.   Introduction  of   Saul,  and  occasion  of  the  journey. — 

There  was  a  man  0/  Gibeah  of  Beiifainin~\  so  we  should  probably 
read.  The  place  should  be  mentioned  at  the  outset.  Kish  is 
described  as  a  man  of  some  position  in  the  community :  a  mighty 
man  of  valour  is  more  than  the  Hebrew  intends  to  say.  —  2.  ^e 
had  a  son  named  Saul  i7i  the  pritne  of  hfe  and  goodly']  the  words 
do  not  imply  that  he  was  in  his  adolescence  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  his  position  in  the  household,  it  does  not  imply  im- 
maturity. So  long  as  his  father  lived  he  would  be  under  his 
authority,  and  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction  between  the 
language  used  here  and  the  later  account,  according  to  which 
Saul  had  a  son  already  grown.  The  name  of  Saul  is  probably 
abbreviated  from  a  longer  form  meaning  Asked-of-God.  The 
clause  at  the  end  of  this  verse   is   probably  a  late  insertion.  — ■ 
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3.  The  asses  belonging  to  Kish  have  strayed,  and  Saul  is  sent 
with  one  of  the  servants  to  seek  them. — 4.  Correcting  the  num- 
ber of  the  verbs  by  the  versions,  we  get :  They  passed  through  Mi. 
Ephraim  and  crossed  into  the  land  of  Shalisha  and  did  not  find 
them,  and  they  crossed  into  the  land  of  Shaalim  and  they  wei-e  not 
there,  and  they  crossed  into  the  land  of  Benjamin  and  did  not 
find  theni]  the  districts  of  Shalisha  and  Sliaalim  are  not  identified. 

1.  pDi"pD]  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Benjamite  is  related  again  at  the  end 
of  the  verse,  and  We.'s  conjecture  that  we  should  read  pDij3  n;3JD  is  plau- 
sible.—  ■'J1D1  B'^N-p]  is  not  without  analogy,  at  least  •■jiD''  v^n  is  found  2  S. 
2oi  Est.  2^.  But  it  is  unusual  to  terminate  a  genealogy  by  saying  son  of  a 
Benjamite.  It  is  probable  that  p  is  the  error  of  a  scribe  who  expected  to 
continue  the  genealogy.  —  '?''n  -ii3jj  the  phrase  seems  to  mean  no  more  than 
a  man  well  to  do;  cf  BDB.,  s.v.  S^n. — 2.  'iJi  iCDi'C]  the  clause  recurs  in 
IO-3,  where  it  is  entirely  appropriate  (at  Saul's  first  appearance  in  public). 
Here  it  seems  to  have  come  in  from  there  by  a  late  hand  (Bu.).  —  3.  nij.-Nn] 
the  she-asses  seem  to  have  been  especially  prized.  Job  i^.  —  Z'^'p-''\  cf.  Dav., 
Syntax,  §  28,  R.  5. —  w]  after  the  imperative  softens  the  command.— 
inN"ON]  is  unusual,  perhaps  a  scribal  errorj  but  a  precisely  similar  instance  is 
found  Num.  i6i5.  nn.s  is  pointed  in  both  cases  as  a  construct  and  might  be 
regarded  as  made  definite  by  this  relation,  Konig,  Syntax,  §  288  L;  cf  also 
Dav.,  Syntax,  72,  R.  4. — Dn;j  is  used  of  servants  not  infrequently.  At  the 
end  of  this  verse  (g^S  add  :  and  Saul  arose  and  took  one  of  the  servants  of  his 
father  and  weitt  to  seek  the  asses  of  Kish  his  father  —  one  of  the  rather  numer- 
ous instances  of  agreement  of  @^  with  %. — 4.  The  verbs  which  are  partly 
singular  and  partly  plural  in  |^  should  be  all  plural  as  in  (g.  For  Shalisha  and 
Shaalim  the  versions  give  a  confusing  variety  of  equivalents,  but  none  which 
help  us  to  a  better  text.  A  Baal  Shalisha  is  mentioned  in  the  region  of  Sama- 
ria 2  K.  4*2.  Shaalim  has  been  conjectured  to  be  an  error  for  Shaalabim 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Beth  Shemesh,  Jd.  i^s  i  K.  48.  It  seems  easier 
to  combine  with  the  h'^yv  ^in  of  131^. 

5.  The  .verse  indicates  that  they  had  planned  further  search 
when  Saul  suddenly  proposes  to  abandon  the  effort :  They  had 
come  into  the  land  of  Zuph'\  a  part  of  Benjamin  —  when  Said  said 
.  .  .  :  Let  us  return,  lest  niy  father  cease  thinking  of  the  asses  and 
be  anxious  about  US']  the  verb  means  to  have  fears,  Jer.  1 7*  2,^'^'^ 
42^"  Is.  57'!.  — 6.  The  servant  has  a  different  idea:  There  is  a 
man  of  God  in  this  city ;  and  the  man  is  honoured,  all  that  he 
says  surely  comes  true']  the  title  man  of  God  is  frequent  in  the 
account  of  Elijah  and  EHsha.      The  commendation  of  the  seer  is 
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to  induce  Saul  to  apply  to  him  for  an  indication  :  Perchance  he 
may  tell  us  the  way  on  which  we  came  out^  the  journey  is  not  yet 
complete,  and  we  may  yet  be  rightly  directed.  What  they  want 
is  guidance  in  order  to  complete  the  mission  on  which  they  have 
started.  —  7.  Saul  objects  that  to  approach  a  great  man  a  present 
is  necessary,  and  this  is  not  at  hand  :  A7id  suppose  we  go,  what 
shall  we  bring  the  man  ?  The  question  is  raised  which  confronts 
them  if  they  agree  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  servant.  The 
bread  is  gone  from  our  sacks'\  this  would  suffice  if  there  were  any, 
cf.  lo^.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is  obscure.  —  8.  The  servant 
relieves  the  difficulty.  He  has  a  quarter  of  a  shekel  of  money]  a 
small  coin  containing  about  sixty  grains  of  silver,  but  proportion- 
ately much  more  valuable  then  than  now.  And  thou  shall  give  it 
to  the  man  of  God]  a  slight  change  of  the  text  is  necessary,  as 
Saul  must  be  the  giver.  —  9.  The  verse  tells  us  that  the  prophet 
of  to-day  was  formerly  called  a  seer.  It  interrupts  the  connexion 
here,  however,  and  seems  to  be  a  marginal  note  which  has  crept 
into  the  text. — 10.  The  objection  being  met,  Saul  consents: 
And  they  went  to  city  where  the  man  of  God  was]  the  city  is 
intended  by  the  editor  to  be  Ramah.  The  original  account,  how- 
ever, may  have  named  another  place. 

5.  lis]  cf.  i^.  %  connects  it  fancifully  with  nax  and  translates :  the  land 
in  7vhich  was  the  prophet. — 6.  xrnjn]  cf.  Gen.  la^i  i  K.  22i3;  the  phrase 
invites  favourable  consideration  of  the  proposition  which  follows.  —  For  the 
imperfects  of  repeated  experience  cf.  Dav.,  Syntax,  §  44  a,  Dr.,  Tenses^,  §  t,t,  a. 
—  7.  n:ni]  the  case  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  one  where  we  should  expect 
]n  if.  But  cf.  BDB.  siih  voce.  —  mirn]  occurs  only  here;  the  versions  are 
at  a  loss,  and  the  word  is  possibly  corrupt.  Cappellus  (^Notae  Criticae, 
p.  435)  supposes  (§  to  have  read  mxiT.  We  expect  and  we  have  nothing  else 
to  bring.  But  this  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  text.  —  unx  hd]  also  is  abrupt 
and  awkward  (some  Hebrew  editions  have  nni).  I  therefore  suspect  corrup- 
tion too  deep-seated  to  be  healed.  —  8.  innji]  (g  seems  to  have  read  ppji, 
but  it  is  better  to  correct  to  irrji  (Kl.),  which  will  more  readily  account  for 
the  corruption.  —  9.  In  v!''  Samuel  has  been  called  D^nSx  tr'iK,  on  which  see 
the  note  to  a^'.  The  verse  now  before  us  calls  him  a  Seer  (nxi),  a  word  used 
twice  by  Isaiah  (28''  30I''),  elsewhere  only  in  this  passage  and  in  Chronicles 
(i  Chr.  9^2  26"^  29^3,  dependent  on  the  account  before  us,  and  2  Chr.  16'^- ^^ 
where  it  is  applied  to  Hanani).  The  rarity  of  the  word  led  a  scribe  to  insert 
this  verse  as  an  explanation,  which,  however,  has  fallen  into  the  wrong  place; 
it  belongs  after  v.^^.     The  conception  of  the  proph&t  (x^3j)  which  it  betrays 
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is  that  of  a  clairvoyant  to  whom  one  may  come  for  the  discovery  of  lost  arti- 
cles. On  the  bearing  of  the  gloss  on  questions  of  criticism  cf.  Briggs,  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch-,  p.  150.  — D'-jd"']  occurs  Dt.  2io.  — Nnp^]  the 
tense  indicates  what  was  customary  in  the  past. 

11.  As  they  were  goi/ig  up  the  ascent  of  the  eity^  cf.  2  S.  15'''°, 
they  met  maidens  coming  out  to  draw  water']  the  usual  duty  of  the 
young  women  of  the  village,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  Rebecca 
Gen.  24^^*'-  One  well  or  spring  supplied  the  whole  village.  — 
12.  To  the  inquiry  of  Saul  whether  the  Seer  is  here,  they  answer : 
He  is  /  Behold  he  is  before  you.  Just  mnv  he  came  to  the  city. 
The  rest  of  the  verse  explains  the  situation  more  distinctly :  For 
the  people  have  a  sacrifice  today  on  the  Bamah']  at  this  period  of 
Israel's  history  each  town  had  its  sanctuary  on  a  hill  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Hence  the  name  high-place.  This  one  had  a  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  worshippers.  — 13.  As  soon  as  you 
come  to  the  city  you  shall  find  him,  before  he  goes  up  to  the  Batnah 
to  eat]  the  sacrifice  is  a  feast  —  "the  essential  rite  was  eating  the 
flesh  of  the  victim  at  a  feast  in  which  the  god  of  the  clan  shared 
by  receiving  the  blood  and  fat  pieces  "  (BDB).  The  importance 
of  Samuel  is  such  that  the  people  will  not  eat  until  he  comes,  for  he 
is  to  bless  the  sacrifice]  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  blessing 
the  sacrifice  is  not  a  priestly  function,  and  there  is  no  ritual  neces- 
sity for  Samuel's  presence.  — 14.  The  two  strangers  follow  the 
advice ;  but  as  they  come  into  the  city  gate  Samuel  comes  out 
towards  them  on  his  way  to  the  Bamah.  —  15.  The  verse  is  a 
digression,  showing  how  Samuel  had  been  prepared  for  the  inter- 
view :  Yahvveh  had  told  Samuel]  lit.,  had  uncovered  his  ear,  cf. 
2Qi2f.  228"  2  S.  7^^.-16.  About  this  time  to-morrow]  Ex.  9^*  (J) 
I  K.  19^  20*^.  Thou  shall  anoint  hi?n  prince  over  my  people  Israel] 
the  word  translated  prince  (TM)  is  not  used  in  Hexateuch  or 
Judges,  but  is  found  several  times  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  i  S.  10^ 
13"  25^  2  S.  5^  6^^  7*  I  K.  i^,  etc.  It  is  also  found  in  Chronicles, 
which  is  probably  influenced  by  the  earlier  books,  and  in  some 
other  late  passages.  The  passages  in  Samuel  seem  to  belong  to 
the  same  stream  of  narrative,  except  2  S.  7*.  And  he  shall  save 
my  people  from  the  hand  of  the  Philistines]  the  sentence  is  a 
direct  contradiction  of  7""'-.  For  I  have  seen  the  affliction  of  my 
people]  the  text  of  (g.      The  evident  view  of  the  author  is  that 
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the  king  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  not  that  there  is  sin  in  asking 
such  a  gift :  For  their  cry  is  come  to  me]  Ex.  3''.  We  may  note 
that  anointing  is  a  rite  of  consecration  for  things,  as  Jacob's  j?ia(- 
qebah.  Gen.  31^'^  (E),  the  Tabernacle,  Ex.  40"  (P),  as  well  as  per- 
sons, I  K.  19^"  (prophets).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
significance  any  different  in  the  case  of  kings.  — 17.  When  Sam- 
uel saw  Saul  Yahweh  answered  him']  that  is,  the  question  raised  in 
his  mind  :  Behold  the  man  of  whom  I  said  to  thee  :  He  shall  rule 
over  my  people.  — 18,  19.  Saul  questions  Samuel :  Where  is  the 
house  of  the  Seer  ?  Samuel  replies  to  the  intent  of  the  question 
rather  than  its  form  :  /  am  the  Seer ;  go  before  me  to  the  Bamah] 
he  politely  gives  Saul  precedence.  In  the  morning  I  will  dismiss 
thee]  the  guest  goes  away  with  the  permission  of  his  host.  All 
that  is  in  thine  heart]  implies  that  Saul  had  more  questions  to 
ask  than  those  about  the  asses ;  moreover,  this  one  is  answered  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  the  morrow.  —  20.  Saul's  mind  is  set  at 
rest  concerning  the  asses  that  strayed  noiv  three  days  ago]  and 
more  important  matters  are  hinted  at :  To  tvhom  belong  the  de- 
sirable things  of  Israel?  Is  it  not  to  thee  and  to  thy  father's  house? 
The  meaning  cannot  be  called  certain.  But  it  does  not  seem  out 
of  place  that  Saul's  ambition  should  be  raised  to  the  ofifice  within 
his  reach.  —  21.  Saul's  answer  shows  becoming  modesty:  Am  I 
not  a  Benfamite,  of  the  least  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  is  not  my 
clan  the  least  of  all  the  clans  of  the  tribe  of  Betifamin  ?  The  asser- 
tion (put  in  the  form  of  a  question)  must  not  be  taken  too  lite- 
rally. Saul's  father,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  man  of  stand- 
ing in  the  community. 

11.  a>'7j;  riDn]  the  circumstantial  clause,  Dav.,  Syntax  §  141.  In  some 
cases  the  clause  is  followed  by  n:ni,  which  is  read  by  (§'-  here.  —  nn]  in 
this  place  as  Ex.  24"(E).  — 12.  inn  T'jfl'^]  why  they  should  hasten  is  not 
clear.  As  pointed  out  by  Lagarde  {Atim.  zur  Griechischen  Uebersetz  d.  Pro- 
verbien,  p.  iii)  (5  read  DDiJij'^,  which  he  supposed  to  imply  that  ihd  was  made 
up  of  the  final  letter  of  dd>jo'^  and  the  first  two  of  .-inth.  This  last  word,  how- 
ever, is  not  represented  in  ®,  and  it  seems  better  to  read  sin  dd^jdS  (Bu.). — 
Dvn>D]  better  avn?,  with  (g  (We.)  cf.  Gen.  25^1  i  Sam.  '2>^.  —  \Z.  p-nns] 
some  MSS.  and  edd.  prefix  1.  —  Dvn^]  the  form  we  have  restored  above.  On 
the  repetition  of  the  accusative  cf.  Dr.,  Tenses^,  §  197.  6.  Of  the  examples 
cited,  2  K.  9^"  seems  the  only  exact  parallel.  —  14.  nx''  .  .  .  D\v3]  the  partici- 
ples indicate  the  flow  of  events  —  they  were  Just  coming  into  the  city  gate 
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when  Samuel  met  them,  nipn  iina  was  conjecturally  emended  to  lyiyn  iina 
by  Th.,  and  the  emendation  is  adopted  by  most  moderns,  being  confirmed  by 
v.^'^.  The  received  text  makes  no  difficulty,  as  the  village  was  probably  small 
and  compact  and  the  two  men  would  soon  reach  the  centre  of  it.  But  as  it  is 
necessary  to  read  alike  in  the  two  verses  it  seems  better  to  restore  -\';ct\  here 
than  -\^-;r\  in  v.i^  (Kl-)-  — 15.  n^j]  with  pluperfect  force,  Dr.,  Tenses^,  §76, 
Obs.;  Dav.,  Syntax,  §  39  c.  — 16.  ^DynN  vi^ni]  (g®:  read  Tj;  "'jy-nx  \n^s-i, 
which  is  evidently  original,  cf.  Ex.  3'  (E)  2  K.  14-^.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  n-'s  cf.  an  article  by  Meinel,  ZA  TW.  XVIII.  p.  i  ff.  — 17.  >m?:N  -ir>v]  con- 
cerning whom  I  said ;  a  similar  expression  in  v.^^  Gen.  3^'  Jd.  7*. — t^'']  the 
verb  nowhere  else  has  the  meaning  to  rule.  It  means  to  shut  up  (the  heav- 
ens) Dt.  11^",  to  restrain  (an  animal)  2  K.  4^*,  to  check  (one's  words)  Job  4-. 
But  such  a  meaning  seems  inappropriate  here,  and  we  must  suspect  the  text. 
Kl.  proposes  -i:yi  on  the  ground  of  ^p^ei  (g^B .  Kardp^ei  (@^,  cf.  Jd.  9^2  Is. 
32I.  — 18.  Ssicctin]  the  verb  is  generally  found  with  "^n,  —  unless  Num.  4^^ 
be  an  exception,  —  and  this  preposition  should  probably  be  restored  here.  — 
n?">>N]  seems  to  imply  that  the  object  sought  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  cf. 
I  K.  13I2.  —  19.  (g  has  I  am  he  instead  of  /  am  the  Seer.  —  dhSdni]  the  pre- 
ceding verb  is  in  the  singular,  addressed  to  Saul  alone,  so  that  we  should 
restore  nSoNi  here.  —  20.  D'Din]  We.  and  Bu.  omit  the  article.  But  as  the 
prophet  has  in  mind  the  particular  three  days  which  have  just  elapsed,  the 
article  seems  in  place.  Cf.  Lev.  25^1 :  it  shall  produce  a  crop  sufficient  for  the 
three  years  —  3'j.;'n  i:''^^''^  —  where  we  must  understand  the  three  years  you 
have  in  mind,  for  they  have  not  been  described.  —  20.  Sd]  is  omitted  both 
times  by  (5.  —  .mm]  the  two  possible  translations  are  represented  in  the  desire 
of  Israel  (AV.)  and  [all]  that  is  desirable  in  Israel  (RV.).  The  latter  is 
favoured  by  (5  and  adopted  by  Kl.,  Dr.,  Ki.,  and  by  the  analogy  of  Hag.  2", 
where,  however,  we  should  read  a  plural  (and  so  possibly  here).  —  21.  "'jape] 
occasional  instances  occur  of  an  ancient  construct  ending  in  ■>  (Jd.  20I-  cited 
by  We.) ;  such  a  form  may  be  represented  in  the  second  itDiir  (instead  of 
aat;').  "The  construction  with  jd  is  sometimes  virtually  a  superlative." 
Dav.,  Syntax,  §  34,  R.  4. 

22-25.    Saul  is  Samuel's  guest. — The  room  into  which  they 

are  brought  is  apparently  a  hall  built  for  the  express  use  of  wor- 
shippers at  the  Bamah,  in  their  sacrificial  feasts.  Saul  and  his 
servant  are  given  the  place  of  honour  at  the  head  of  the  guests. 
The  simplicity  of  manners  is  indicated  by  the  equal  treatment 
of  Saul  and  his  servant.  There  were  present  about  thirty  men, 
probably  the  heads  of  families  or  the  freemen  of  the  village. — 
23.  Saul's  coming  had  been  anticipated,  as  we  see  by  Samuel's 
command  to  the  cook:  Bring  the  portion  which  I  gave  to  thee, 
concerning  which  I  said  to  thee :  Set  it  by  thee']  in  Arabia  also  it 
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was  customary  to  set  aside  a  choice  portion  for  an  honoured 
guest.*  —  24.  In  obedience  to  the  command  the  cook  lifted  the 
leg  and  the  rump\  the  choice  part  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  one 
still  regarded  as  the  portion  of  honour  by  the  fellahin.  The  rest 
of  the  verse  is  obscure  and  apparently  corrupt.  It  says  :  Behold 
what  is  left']  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  guests  had  not  begun 
the  meal  until  Samuel  appeared.  And  the  clause  :  For  it  was  kept 
for  thee  to  the  time  appointed,  saying,  the  people  I  have  called] 
is  nonsense.  With  due  reserve  I  propose  below  an  emendation 
which  gives  the  sense  :  Behold,  the  meal  is  served  /  Eat  /  For  to 
the  appointed  time  we  have  waited  for  thee  to  eat  with  the  guests] 
if  this,  or  something  like  it,  were  the  original  reading,  we  see  that 
Samuel  had  directed  the  villagers  to  wait  for  his  coming,  which 
was  of  course  politeness  to  his  guest.  —  25.  After  the  feast,  they 
came  from  the  Bamah  to  the  city,  and  they  spread  a  bed  for  Saul 
on  the  roof,  and  he  lay  down]  the  text  of  the  last  clause  ?^  is  here 
also  unintelligible  (in  this  context),  and  must  be  corrected  by  (§. 
For  sleeping  on  the  roof,  we  have  abundant  examples  in  modern 
Oriental  life,  though  no  other  Old  Testament  example  has  come 
under  my  observation.  The  verse-division  should  include  the  first 
word  of  the  following  verse  with  this. 

22.  np^a^S]  the  nsa-S  is  a  chamber  in  a  palace,  Jer.  36^2,  or  in  the  temple, 
Jer.  Z^-^'y  one  was  also  in  use  at  Shiloh  according  to  i  Sam.  ii^  (g. — 
□  ■.snpn]  those  invited,  the  guests.  —  a'''^'S-'D]  03<Ttl  e^dofiriKovTa  <B.  The  larger 
number  is  the  less  likely  to  be  original.  —  23.  n^ij'^]  cf.  813.  —  Di^zn]  i*. — 
vTiDX  -I'li'x]  as  in  v.i".  —  24.  niSyn]  the  intention  is  to  read  the  preposition 
i'^>'  with  the  article  and  pronominal  suffix.  No  other  instance  of  such  a  con- 
struction has  been  pointed  out  (Dr.,  /Votes)  ;  and  if  the  construction  were  allow- 
able, it  would  not  be  appropriate  here,  for  piii-n  is,  of  course,  the  leg  with 
the  flesh  upon  it.  The  slight  change  into  n^Ssn  seems  first  to  have  been 
proposed  by  Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  380,  and  has  everything  to  commend  it. 
The  reading  is  apparently  suspected  by  the  Talmud,  for  the  Gemara  asks 
(Aboda  Zara,  25*^)  :  What  was  it  that  was  upon  the  leg?  to  which  Rabbi 
Johanan  answers,  it  zvas  the  leg  and  the  rump.  Other  passages  from  Talmud 
and  Midrash  are  cited  by  Dr.  The  parallel  in  the  custom  of  the  fellahin  of 
to-day  is  noticed  by  Nestle,  Marginalien  und  Materalien,  p.  13.  If  n^Ssn 
was  the  original  reading,  as  accepted  by  We.,  Bu.,  Dr.,  Brown  (Lexicon),  we 
can  see  a  reason  for  the  mutilation  of  the  word,  for  the  niSx  was  to  be  burned 

*  Wellh.,  Skizzc7i,  III.  p.  114. 
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upon  the  altar.  The  editors  supposed  it  impossible  for  Samuel  to  be  ignorant 
of  this  "  Mosaic "  ordinance.  Kl.  proposes  n^'^zn,  which  seems  to  have  no 
superiority  to  the  reading  just  considered.  The  difficulty  of  the  rest  of  the 
verse  is  admitted.  The  people  do  not  ordinarily  eat  until  Samuel  comes,  much 
less  would  they  proceed  without  him  when  he  had  made  preparations  for  a 
guest;  -M^yin  therefore  cannot  be  right.  —  \nN-(p  D>"n  icnV]  seems  absolutely 
unintelligible  in  the  context.  For  \-iN-\p  .  .  .  V'dS  ^D  <3  gives  ort  et's  fxaprvpiop 
redeiTai  (roi  irapa  roiis  aWous  ■  airoKiv^e  (<§'-  has  wapaTedeiKo,  aoi  Trapa  rod 
\aov).  This  is  better  than  ||J,  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.,  y^p,  which  we 
should  assume  as  the  original  of  diroKvl^e  (so  Ew.  and  We.),  is  not  used  in 
biblical  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  taking  food ;  and  after  Saul  has  been  exhorted 
to  eat,  it  is  superfluous  to  z.Ad  fall  to.  The  conjectures  of  the  commentators 
scarcely  call  for  attention,  except  that  of  Bu.,  who  restores  at  the  end  T?  ncir 
Q^s^l">n  ny  '70X'^.  More  radical  treatment  seems  to  be  necessary.  What  ive 
expect  is  a  polite  invitation  to  Saul  as  the  guest  of  honour  to  begin  the  meal, 
because  the  guests  were  waiting  his  lead.  First,  then,  it  seems  necessary  to 
read  -\^Z'7\  for  Txrjn,  inj'  being  flesh  prepared  for  the  table,  Ex.  7.\^^  Ps,  78'^°. 
Samuel  says :  Behold  the  meat  is  set  before  thee,  as  we  should  say,  the  meal  is 
served.  For  ■j'?— iicc  I  would  substitute  "i^  mns,  we  have  waited  for  thee,  in 
which  case  lyiD  would  be  the  time  to  which  Samuel  and  the  other  guests  had 
agreed  to  wait  for  the  expected  stranger.  —  p7\  Dj?  '73x'7  I  adopt  from  Bu.  in 
place  of  the  useless  \nNnp  a;'n  nnsV.  —  25.  iCDB'n  :jjn-'?;?  Sis^'-oy  -i2T'i]  is 
evidently  out  of  j  )int,  for  they  certainly  did  not  rise  in  the  morning  until  after 
Samuel  called  Saul,  which  follows;  koI  dUcrrpuaav  t^j  2aoi>X  eirl  rf  Sib/xari 
Kal  iKOLfiridr]  (5  evidently  represents  2:iv<y  an  Sjj  ^ixi:''?  naiM.  The  text  is 
corrected  accordingly  by  recent  expositors  from  Schleusner  down.  Keil  alone 
hardens  his  heart. 

IX.  26-X.  8.  Saul  is  anointed  by  Samuel.  —  He  also  receives 
signs  confirmatory  of  the  prophetic  commission,  and  is  encour- 
aged, after  the  signs  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  to  act  according  to 
his  own  judgment.  Af  the  rising  of  the  dawn  Samuel  called  to 
Saul  on  the  roof]  for  the  time  of  day  cf.  Gen.  19^^  32^^  ^  Jos.  6^*. 
The  original  text  seems  to  have  added  only  :  and  they  went  out 
into  the  street]  all  three  together,  as  is  evident  from  the  next 
verse.  —  27.  They  were  going  down  in  the  edge  of  the  city  when 
Samuel  said]  the  construction  is  similar  to  v.".  Say  to  the  lad 
that  he  pass  on']  the  addition  of  |^  :  and  he  passed  on  breaks  the 
connexion,  and  must  be  exscinded.  But  thou  stand  here  that  I 
may  tell  thee  the  word  of  God]  which  for  the  present  concerns 
Saul  alone.  —  X.  1.  The  vial  of  oil  is  described  by  the  same  word 
which  is  used  in  the  description  of  another  prophet's  anointing  of 
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a  king,  2  K.  9'- 'I  And  poured  it  upon  his  head]  the  act  of  anoint- 
ing could  not  be  more  clearly  described.  And  kissed  hitn'\  an  evi- 
dence of  personal  affection,  for  kissing  is  nowhere  an  act  express- 
ive of  fealty  to  a  king;  the  kissing  of  an  idol  i  K.  19'^  Hos.  13^ 
can  hardly  be  called  parallel.  A  part  of  Samuel's  words  have  iallen 
out  of  1^,  and  the  whole  must  be  restored  as  follows  :  Has  not 
Yahweh  anointed  thee  as  prince  over  his  people  Israel?  And  thou 
shall  reign  over  the  people  of  Yahweh  and  shall  save  them  from  the 
hand  of  their  enemies  round  about.  And  this  shall  be  the  sign 
that  Yahweh  has  anointed  thee  over  his  heritage  as  prince^  it  is 
possible  that  theological  prejudice  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  mutilation  of  the  text,  for,  to  the  later  view,  Saul  did  not  act- 
ually save  Israel  from  their  enemies.  —  2.  As  Saul  has  no  reason 
for  delaying  longer,  we  may  suppose  that  the  signs  which  follow 
occur  on  the  road  from  Ramah  to  Gibeah  (Saul's  home).  Unfor- 
tunately we  are  not  able  to  identify  either  Ramah  or  the  other 
points  mentioned,  except  Bethel.  When  thou  goestfrom  me  to-day 
thou  shall  meet  two  men  at  the  tomb  of  Rachel  in  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin^  the  boundary  here  mentioned  must  be  the  boundary 
between  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  for  the  district  of  Zuph  was  in 
Ephraim.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  identify  the  Tomb  of 
Rachel  here  mentioned  with  the  traditional  site  south  of  Jeru- 
salem. As  Jeremiah  hears  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  in 
Ramah  (31^^),  and  as  her  children  are  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  we 
naturally  suppose  her  tomb  located  in  the  boundary  of  their 
respective  territories.  To  make  Samuel's  home  in  Judah  in  order 
to  bring  Saul  home  by  the  traditional  Tomb  is  to  violate  all  the 
probabiUties.  The  next  word  is  unintelligible.  The  men  would 
tell  him  :  Thy  father  has  dis?nissed  the  matter  of  the  asses  and  is 
anxious  for  you,  sayi?ig :  What  shall  I  do  for  my  son  .?]  the  state 
of  things  anticipated  by  Saul,  9^  —  3.  The  second  sign:  Thou 
shall  pass  on  thence  and  come  to  the  Oak  of  Tabor']  supposed  by 
some  to  be  identical  with  the  tree  of  Deborah,  between  Ramah 
and  Bethel,  Jd.  4\  This  can  hardly  be  called  probable.  The 
grave  of  Deborah  (Rebecca's  nurse)  is  also  put  in  this  region  by 
Gen.  35*  and  associated  with  it  is  an  oak  —  the  Oak  of  Weeping. 
In  the  number  of  sacred  trees  which  once  abounded  in  the 
country,  there  is  no  need  to  merge  these  three  into  one.     The 
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three  men  he  should  meet  going  up  to  God  at  Bethel,  the  ancient 
sanctuary,  would  have  their  offerings  with  them  :  one  carrying 
three  kids,  one  carrying  three  baskets  of  i>read'\  the  reading  is  con- 
jectural, based  on  the  paucity  of  the  three  /oaves  in  5^.  Twenty 
loaves  are  easily  carried  by  a  man,  2  K.  4'*-,  and  would  be  no 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  skin  of  wine  borne  by  the  third 
member  of  the  party.  —  4.  The  men  should  be  so  impressed  by 
Saul's  bearing  that  they  would  salute  him  and  give  him  two  loaves, 
an  earnest  of  the  backsheesh  to  be  paid  later  to  the  king.  — 

5.  The  third  sign  :  Afterwards  thou  shall  come  to  Gibeah  of  God'\ 
apparently  the  full  name  of  Saul's  home,  for  he  goes  directly  to 
his  house  after  meeting  with  the  prophets.  Where  is  the  Resident 
of  the  Philistines']  evidently  the  same  mentioned  in  13^,  though 
the  location  there  given  is  Geba.  And  it  shall  be  at  thy  coming 
thither  thou  shall  meet  a  band  of  prophets  coming  dotvn  from  the 
Bamah  with  a  lyre  and  tambourine  and  flute  and  harp  before 
them  while  they  engage-in  prophesying']  it  must  be  evident  that  we 
have  here  a  company  of  dervishes  engaged  in  their  religious  exer- 
cises. The  enthusiastic  nature  of  these  exercises  is  evident  from 
the   later    narrative   and    from    the    parallel   account,    19^^^*. — 

6.  And  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh  tvill  rush  upon  thee]  the  same  verb 
is  used  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  which  seized  the  earlier  heroes 
of  Israel,  Jd.  14^  etc.  And  thou  shall  prophesy  with  them  and  be 
turned  into  another  man]  it  is  worth  remarking  that  in  the  later 
account,  i6^^  the  Spirit  comes  as  a  result  of  the  anointing.  The 
verb  used  to  describe  the  transformation  effected  in  Saul  is  the 
same  found  in  Ex.  f^  (E),  where  the  rod  is  changed  into  a  ser- 
pent and  Ex.  f-^'^  (E),  where  the  waters  are  turned  into  blood. 
—  7.  The  coming  to  pass  of  the  signs  will  justify  Saul  in  doing 
whatever  the  occasion  demands]  cf.  Jd.  9^  —  for  he  will  be  sure  of 
the  divine  help.  —  8.  The  verse  is  an  evident  interpolation  into 
the  earliest  narrative,  but  not  necessarily  late.  It  commands  Saul 
to  go  down  to  Gilgal  and  to  wait  there  seven  days  for  Samuel. 

26.  ]DOS'm]  is  a  corruption  of  3D'i'ii,  originally  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  —  m'^ps]  some  copies  have  T\-h'}i  (Ginsb.).  —  njjn]  Qre  is 
doubtless  correct.  —  Dnij!;-]  lacking  in  (S,  is  superfluous.  Probably  the  origi- 
nal text  was  without  explicit  subject  (Bu.  omits  '?NiC'kri  Nin  following  We.). 
Vin  is  whatever  is  outside  the  house. —  27.    i^^m]  gives  the  purpose  of  the 
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command.  —  layi]  is  superfluous  and  is  lacking  in  (SS.  —  avo]  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  tell  him  to  stand  this  very  muiute,  whereas  in  contrast  ioXh^ pass- 
ing on  of  the  servant  it  would  be  natural  to  tell  him  to  stand  here.  We  should 
probably  emend  to  Di'?,!  with  Kl.— X.  1.  For  kissing  the  king,  Gen.  414" 
and  Ps.  2I-  might  be  cited,  but  the  text  in  both  is  suspicious.  —  ■^^:^'r3-1^  nSh] 
the  construction  is  apparently  smooth.  But  as  in  the  next  verse  Samuel  goes 
on  to  give  the  signs  which  are  to  come  to  pass,  it  is  evident  that  something  is 
missing,  (g  inserts  after  vsSn  the  sentence  given  above,  and  this  is  adopted  as 
original  by  Th.,  We.,  Kl.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki.,  and  Ginsb.  (margin).     It  has  dropped 

out   by   homeoteleuton.  —  m\'?7\^\    cf.  261^  2  S.  14IS  21^  Jer.  16I8. 2.    We 

have  assumed  that  Samuel's  home  was  at  Ramah,  though  this  document  no- 
where so  afhrms.  If  the  assumption  be  correct,  Ramah  can  hardly  be  identi- 
fied with  Er-Ram,  which  is  only  three  miles  away  from  Gibeah.  GASmith 
suggests  Beit  Kivia  on  the  western  edge  of  Mt.  Ephraim,  while  Ew.  {GVI^. 
III.  p.  31,  E.  Tr.  III.  p.  21)  puts  it  at  Kam  Allah,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  The  tradition  which  puis  Rachel's  tomb  near  Bethlehem  seems 
to  go  back  to  Gen.  35I9  (E)  48"  (J),  but  must  be  later  than  Jeremiah,  as 
shown  above.  The  present  text  of  Genesis  seems  to  be  interpolated  in  these 
two  passages.  — nsSxa]  is  intended  to  contain  the  name  of  a  place  — m 
Zelzach.  But  the  definition  is  already  precise  enough.  The  name  of  the 
place  from  which  the  men  were  coming  would  be  appropriate,  in  which  case 
from  Zelah,  the  burial  place  of  Kish  in  a  later  passage  2  S.  21I*,  might  be 
conjectured.  (@  has  a  confused  variety  of  readings,  one  of  them  possibly 
going  back  to  O^n'^i,  leaping,  which  is  adopted  by  Ew.  in  grosser  Eile  ;  an- 
other (©'^)  seems  to  reproduce  anns  meridie  1L. — jnii]  should  probably  be 
pointed  as  the  participle  (Bu.).  —  3.  nfl^m]  the  verb  is  used  of  the  quick 
motion  of  the  whirlwind,  Hab.  i",  once  apparently  of  (ransgressittg  the  com- 
mandment. Is.  24^.  It  does  not  seem  especially  appropriate  here,  therefore, 
and  the  text  may  not  be  sound.  —  ^l3^  pSx]  the  conjecture  which  identi- 
fies this  with  the  Palm  of  Deborah  is  due  to  Ew.  {GVI.  III.  p.  31,  E.  Tr.  III. 
p.  21).  —  nn3D]  for  reasons  given  above,  the  conjecture  of  Kl.  •'ai'?3  is  plau- 
sible and  adopted  by  Bu.,  but  '>'?d  seems  more  likely,  cf.  cf. — 4.  anS"inir] 
Siio  dTTapxcis  &pTwv  (g  evidently  had  niD3,  probably  a  corruption  of  an  original 
nnoD.  —  5.  '^n]  found  in  the  current  editions  is  lacking  in  almost  all  MSS. 
(De  Rossi)  and  omitted  by  Ginsb.  —  ^Ti-f\  we  should  read  J'-sj  with  (git. 
The  word  means  (i)  an  officer  or  prefect ;  (2)  a  garrison  of  soldiers  ;  (3)  a 
pillar.  As  Jonathan  smote  the  one  in  question  it  seems  most  likely  to  have 
been  a  single  officer  stationed  by  the  Philistines  as  representative  of  their 
authority.  —  >nii]  the  form  is  unexpected;  Dr.  compares  2  S.  5^1  where  also 
a  divine  message  is  given.  But  there  the  message  is  a  command  and  natu- 
rally employs  the  jussive,  which  is  inappropriate  here.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  correct  to  nini.  The  verb  >ud  means  he  came  suddenly  upon 
something.  —  ^^in]  a  string,  but,  as  we  use  band,  not  necessarily  a  company 
in  single  file.  — 'ui  an^jo'^i]  the  whole  is  a  circumstantial  clause.  The  names 
of  the  musical  instruments  here  mentioned  are  translated,  as  nearly  as  may 
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be,  in  the  foregoing.  An  elaborate  discussion  is  found  in  Weiss.,  Die  Mtisi- 
kalische  Jnsirumenie  in  d.  Heiligen  Schr.  des  Allen  Teslamenles,  Graz.  1895. 
—  7.  Bu.  inserts  Sd  before  ■\::'.x  on  the  ground  of  <@.  But  this  does  not 
seem  necessary.  —  8.  That  the  verse  does  not  belong  to  the  original  narrative 
should  be  evident.  It  flatly  contradicts  the  preceding  command  to  Saul,  to 
act  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  the  leadings  of  Providence.  It  evi- 
dently prepares  for  the  paragraph  138-15  which  also  is  an  interruption  to  the 
flow  of  the  narrative.  The  interpolation  is  recognized  as  such  by  We.  {Comp. 
245,  248),  Stade  {GVI.  I.  p.  211),  Co.,  Bu.  I  have  given  reasons  in  the 
introduction  for  thinking  the  insertion  not  so  late  as  is  generally  supposed. — 
Seven  days  shall  Ihou  wait .  .  .  l/ien  I  7uill  lell  Ihee']  on  the  construction  of. 
Moore,  Judges,  p.  350. 

9-16.  The  return  of  Saul. — The  author  condenses  his  account, 
dwelling  only  on  the  third  of  the  three  expected  signs.  Possibly 
the  narrative  was  once  fuller.  He  now  says  that  as  Saul  turned 
to  go  from  Samuel  God  gave  him  another  nnde7-standing\  the 
words  do  not  seem  inappropriate  here,  though  they  do  not  ex- 
actly correspond  to  the  place  of  Saul's  '  conversion  '  in  the  pre- 
diction, v.*^.  It  is  psychologically  quite  comprehensible  that  the 
impulse  should  anticipate  the  predicted  order  of  events.  — 10.  He 
came  thence  to  Gibeah']  seems  to  be  the  correct  reading.  The 
rest  of  the  verse  is  sufficiently  clear  from  v.^.  —  A?id  he  played  the 
prophet  in  the  midst  of  them'\  the  verb  is  apparently  denominative. 
— 11.  The  result  in  the  minds  of  the  people  is:  that  every  one 
who  knnv  him  in  times  past  and  saw  hint  raving  with  the  proph- 
ets said  each  to  his  fellow :  What  now  has  come  upon  the  sofi  of 
Kish  ?  The  Hebrew  sentence  is  awkward,  and  perhaps  should 
be  emended,  but  the  general  sense  is  clear.  The  question  is 
repeated  in  another  form  :  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets^  the 
implication  is  that  his  former  life  had  been  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  theirs.  — 12.  The  first  clause  is  perfectly  plain  in 
meaning  in  itself  considered,  but  entirely  unintelligible  in  this 
context:  And  a  man  from  there  answered  and  said :  And  who  is 
their  father?  As  generally  interpreted,  the  question  is  intended 
to  say  :  the  son  of  Kish  is  as  tnuch  to  be  expected  ajnong  them  as 
any  one  else  ;  prophetic  inspiration  does  not  depe^id  upon  parentage. 
But  this  is  so  patent  a  fact  that  it  seems  needless  to  call  attention 
to  it.  The  question  what  has  happened  to  the  son  of  Kish?  does 
not  mean  that  Saul's  parentage  was  such  that  he  could  not  be 
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expected  to  prophesy,  but  that  his  knewn  individual  character 
was  such  that  his  prophesying  was  a  surprise.  On  this  theory  the 
question  who  is  their  father  is  indeed  pia  quid  em  vox  sed  quae 
ipsi  question!  non  satisfecit  (Schm.).  Such  an  answer  could 
hardly  be  composed  by  our  author.  I'he  original  reading  seems 
to  be  lost.  Because  of  this  incident  a  proverb  circulated  in  the 
form  :  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  The  Rabbinical  expos- 
itors see  in  the  question  of  v."  an  expression  of  surprise  that  the 
son  of  so  lowly  a  man  as  Kish  should  be  found  in  such  distin- 
guished company.  The  reverse  is  more  likely,  for  Kish  has  been 
described  as  a  well-to-do  man,  and  it  is  evident  from  some  pas- 
sages in  the  historical  books  that  the  prophets  did  not  stand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  — 13.  After  a  time  Saul  ceased 
prophesying  and  went  down  to  the  house~\  on  the  reading  see 
the  note  below. — 14.    Saul's  uncle  asks   about  the  journey. — 

15,  16.  His  further  question  as  to  Samuel's  word  only  brought 
out  the  reply  :    Why  I  he  told  us  that  the  asses  were  found. 

9.  n^Di]  should  be  \nM.  The  scribe  was  misled  by  the  preceding  series  of 
verbs  (Dr.).  — i.^jdhd]  Jer.  i,W^  is  the  nearest  parallel.  — isn^i]  Zeph.  3^ 
cited  by  Dr.,  protects  the  verb  here  (contra  Kl.).  —  3^]  our  word  heart  hardly 
expresses  the  idea,  which  is  that  his  mind  was  illuminated,  cf.  BDB.  s.v.  — 
10.  a^i'  iS3v]  /cat  epxerat  kuddiv  (g.  As  the  servant  has  been  lost  sight  of  for 
some  time  (5  seems  to  be  correct.  But  if  we  adopt  DU'D  it  seems  clear  that 
something  has  dropped  out. —  11.  i;-'r-'?3  mm]  the  nearest  parallel  seems  to 
be  2  S.  2^3  where  we  have  .xDn-^;:  \-im  followed  by  ncyii  in  the  apodosis.  But 
the  point  is  here  not  chat  all  ivho  knew  hitn  saw  him,  but  that  all  who  knew 
him  and  saw  him  asked  the  question.  It  seems  better  and  more  vigorous 
therefore  to  make  icnm  begin  the  apodosis  and  omit  a;'n  with  IL.  For  the 
construction  cf.  Nu.  21^  where  however  the  other  tense  is  used.  —  nr-.-ic]  on 
the  form  of  the  question  BDB.  s.v.  nr.  — 12.  ore]  seems  to  have  been  read 
DHD  by  ®.  —  anijN]  TrarTjp  avrov  (gS  I  seems  to  give  no  help.  VL  interprets : 
and  who  is  their  master  ?  —  which  seems  as  irrelevant  as  the  ordinary  transla- 
tion.— 13.  HD^n]  As  Saul  met  the  prophets  coming  from  the  Bamah  he 
would  probably  not  go  on  thither  but  to  his  home.  We.  therefore  conjectures 
nnon.  There  he  would  meet  his  uncle  who  appears  in  the  next  verse. — 
14.    The   uncle   on  the   father's   side  would  have  almost  a  father's  claim. — 

16.  TiJiT  njn]  the  adverbial  infinitive  strengthens  the  verb :  he  told  us,  sure  ! 
The  second  half  of  the  verse  is  relegated  to  the  margin  by  Bu.  perhaps  cor- 
rectly.    It  really  adds  nothing  to  the  sense.  —  "ov  idn  -is-n]  is  lacking  in  <&^. 

On  the  meaning  of  N'3j.  —  The  word  is  obscure  and  we  can  do  little 
more  than  note  the  bounds  of  our  ignorance.     The  word  does  not  seem  to  be 
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Hebrew  in  its  origin,  as  the  verl)  exists  only  in  the  denominative  forms.  It  is 
however  a  good  Semitic  form,  Hke  Tip  a  harvester,  i  pa  an  overseer.  As 
these  examples  show,  nouns  of  this  form  usually  describe  a  person  who  devotes 
himself  steadily  to  the  particular  action  indicated  l)y  the  root.  The  only  clue 
to  the  root  meaning  of  .xaj  is  in  Arabic  where  it  means:  (i)  he  uttered  a  low 
voice  or  sound,  (2)  he  was  elevated,  (3)  he  zvent  from  a  land  to  another  land. 
Hoffmann  (^ZATIV.  IH.  p.  87)  explains  (2)  to  be  he  rose  into  vieiv,  he  comes 
from  another  region,  where  we  cannot  see  him,  into  our  own.  He  therefore 
supposes  the  n^jj  to  be  one  who  rises  [is  roused]  from  his  sluggishness  under 
the  influence  of  a  divine  inspiration.  This  seems  rather  forced,  however,  and 
as  the  organs  of  supernatural  communication  notoriously  chirp,  or  mutter,  or 
give  forth  a  murmuring  sound,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  nabi  was  originally 
the  mutterer.  Later  we  find  Saul  xajnc  under  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit, 
where  the  utterance  of  inarticulate  sounds  would  probably  be  one  of  the 
phenomena.  The  prophet  is  elsewhere  called  insane  —  >u:;'d  —  where  also 
the  utterance  of  incoherent  sounds  is  probably  one  of  the  symptoms,  2  K.  9II 
Jer.  29-^.  The  account  of  the  nebii/n  in  the  text  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess  described  by  Lucian.  The  '  prophets '  of  Baal, 
also,  rave  about  the  altar,  i  K.  18-^. 

17-27.  The  public  choice  and  anointing  of  Saul.  —  Samiiel 
calls  the  people  to  Mizpah  and  by  the  sacred  lot  selects  a  king. 
The  lot  falls  upon  Saul  who  is  found  after  some  search  and  anointed. 
He  is  received  by  some  with  enthusiasm  while  others  are  indiiferent. 

The  account  continues  S^^''  directly.  Having  expostulated  with 
the  representatives  of  the  people  at  Raraah,  Samuel  is  finally 
directed  to  yield  to  their  desires.  He  therefore  (in  this  para- 
graph) calls  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Mizpah.  If  the  whole  intervening  story  is  left  out,  the  narrative 
is  without  a  break.  The  style  is  homogeneous ;  Mizpah  is  the 
place  of  assembly  here  and  in  7  ;  the  author  here,  as  in  8,  ex- 
presses the  idea  that  the  monarchy  is  a  rejection  of  Yahweh. 

Our  paragraph  seems  to  be  homogeneous  down  to  ^^a.  After  this,  we  may 
suspect  that  the  dismission  of  the  people  to  their  homes  is  intended  to  prepare 
the  way  for  11  — me  ongmal  continuation  of  25a  being  12^.  I  find  no  reason 
for  suspecting  i^-ioa^  ^jth  Cornill,  or  ^\  with  Budde.  The  evidences  for  a 
comparatively  late  date  are  the  same  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  same  docu- 
ment. In  accordance  with  his  general  theory  Bu.  derives  the  paragraph 
from  E. 

17.  A  general  assembly  of  the  people  is  called  at  Mizpah  as 
in  7.     The  reason  for  the  clioice  of  Mizpah  may  be  the  same  that 
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influenced  the  author  of  Jd.  20.  —  18.  Yahweh  again  reproaches 
the  people  with  ingratitude  :  /  brought  you  tip  from  Egypt  and 
delivered  you  froin  the  haiid  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  ha7id  of  all 
the  kingdoms  thattvere  oppressing  you']  the  construction  is  unusual, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  passage  has  been  interpolated.  — 19. 
Their  sin  is  rejection  of  Yahweh  :  tvho  has  been  your  saviour]  the 
same  word  is  used  of  the  judge,  Jd.  3^^  The  author  has  the  idea 
which  is  illustrated  in  the  occurrence  described  in  7'''^*.  And  ye 
said:  No!  but  a  king  shall  thou  place  over  us]  the  reference  is 
evidently  to  8'".  In  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  desire  he 
commands  them  to  station  themselves  before  Yahweh  (who  would 
choose  among  them)  :  by  your  tribes  and  by  your  thousands]  the 
thousand  is  a  subdivision  of  a  tribe  Jd.  6^^  —  20,  21.  The  choice 
is  made  by  the  sacred  lot,  each  tribe  coming  by  its  representatives 
before  the  oracle  and  receiving  the  answer  yes  or  no,  until  the 
proper  one  is  found.  The  account  is  parallel  to  Jos.  7^""^*,  where 
however  there  are  four  stages  instead  of  three.  In  the  first  stage 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  is  taken.  This  tribe  was  brought  by  its 
clans  and  the  clan  of  the  Alatrite  was  taken]  the  name  occurs 
nowhere  else,  and  some  have  supposed  an  error.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  in  Gen.  46^^  is  Beker,  which  may  be  the  original 
here.*  We  should  now  insert  with  (§  :  and  he  bt'ought  near  the 
clan  of  Matri  man  by  man]  the  clause  has  fallen  out  of  |^  but  is 
necessary  to  the  sense.  Kish  would  represent  the  household  now 
chosen.  Among  his  sons  the  name  of  Saul  finally  came  out,  but 
the  man  himself  was  not  to  be  found.  —  22.  To  the  question  : 
Did  the  man  come  hither?]  the  oracle  replied  :  He  is  hidden  in 
the  baggage]  out  of  modesty  of  course.  Slight  changes  in  the  text 
of  this  and  the  following  verse  will  be  noted  below.  —  23.  One 
ran  and  fetched  him  thence  and  as  he  stood  among  the  people  he 
was  taller  than  all  the  people  from  his  shoulder  upivaj'd]  a  head 
taller,  as  we  should  say.  A  Lapide  quotes  from  the  Aeneid: 
cunctis  altior  ibat  (of  Anchises),  and  :  toto  vertice  supra  est  (of 
Turnus),  and  similar  language  from  Pliny  concerning  Trajan. 
Before  the  invention  of  firearms,  personal  strength  was  essential 
in  a  leader,  as  indeed  it  is  still  among  the  Arabs.f  —  24.    At  the 

*  Ew.,  GVJ^.  III.  p.  33  (E.  Tr.  III.  p.  23).  t  Doughty,  II.  p.  27  sq. 
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presentation  to  the  people,  they  shout :  May  the  king  live  /  the 
usual  greeting  to  a  ruler,  2  S.  16^''  i  K.  i-^''^  2  K.  11'-.  The 
Emir  of  Hayil  in  Central  Arabia  is  saluted  with  :  O,  long  of  days  ! 
and  his  subjects  in  speaking  of  him  say  :  God  give  him  long 
life  !  *  Whether  this  account  originally  added  that  Samuel  anointed 
Saul  is  not  certain,  but  this  is  rendered  probable  by  the  language 
of  15^  —  25^.  Samuel  recited  before  the  people  the  custotn  of  the 
kingdom  and  wrote  it  in  a  book  and  deposited  it  before  Yahweh'\  it 
seems  impossible  to  understand  this  of  anything  else  than  the 
custom  of  the  king  already  recited  in  8'''"^**.  This  was  threatened 
as  the  penalty  of  the  people's  choice.  As  they  have  persisted  in 
their  choice,  the  threat  will  be  carried  out.  The  document  is  laid 
up  before  Yahvveh  as  a  testimony,  so  that  when  they  complain  of 
tyranny  they  can  be  pointed  to  the  fact  that  they  have  brought  it 
upon  themselves. 

25'3-27.  The  original  document  seems  to  have  joined  12^  (Sam- 
uel's farewell)  directly  to  ^''.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  inserted 
to  give  room  for  1 1  in  which  Saul  appears  still  as  a  private  citizen. 
In  the  theory  of  the  editor  he  did  not  assume  kingly  power  at 
once,  because  the  people  did  not  recognize  him,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  part  did  not  recognize  him,  as  king.  When  Samuel 
dismissed  the  people  there  went  with  Saul  only  the  brave  men 
whose  heart  God  had  touched'\  the  phrase  does  not  occur  else- 
where (Jer.  4'*  is  different)  but  the  meaning  is  sufficiently  evident. 
But  the  base  men']  lit.  sons  of  belial,  Jd.  19",  said :  How  shall 
this  fellow  save  us .?]  with  a  touch  of  contempt  in  the  form  of 
the  question.  In  consistency  they  brought  him  no  present]  cf.  (f. 
There  is  no  thought  as  yet  of  fixed  taxes.  The  two  words  at  the 
end  of  this  verse  in  |t]  belong  to  the  next  section. 

17.  P3JX'']  the  Hiphil  only  here,  but  pvin  is  found  in  the  meaning  he  called 
out  the  warriors,  2  S.  20^  Jd.  410- is — ig.  nin^  icn".!^]  the  usual  beginning 
of  a  prophetic  speech  as  2^'^.  —  '>niS;;n]  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  usual 
in  E  but  not  confined  to  him.  —  a^xnSn  mjSncn]  the  disagreement  in  gender 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  participle  to  be  construed  ad  sensum. 
But  I  suspect  the -original  had  only  moSDcn  which  a  scribe  found  too  sweeping 
and  tried  to  correct  by  insertion.     The  verb  ynS  is  used  Jd.  2^*  4^  al.,  usually 

*  Doughty,  II.  pp.  55,  226. 
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in  Deuteronomistic  passages.  — 19.  arDN:.]  of  the  people's  rejection  of  Yah- 
weh  8'  Num.  ii^'  cf.  14"^^  (late^.  —  iS]  in  the  received  text  is  replaced  by  nS 
by  the  Qre  and  in  a  number  of  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  @SM'iL.  —  nirr-  •'ish  usvnn] 
Jos.  24I.  —  20.  3-\pM]  exactly  as  in  Jos.  7I'.  —  21.  irn^i-c^  A7..-  vpnaa-nS  Qre.  As 
the  next  verse  begins  with  1  the  original  may  have  been  simply  mnij^'a'?  ((§). 
After  no;:."!,  (gAB  adds :  Kal  Trpoa-dyovcnv  ttjv  (pvXijv  Marrapel  et's  dvdpas,  (5^ 
has  an  equivalent,  but  does  not  agree  verbally.  Probably  a  clause  of  this  sig- 
nificance has  dropped  out  of  |^  — so  all  recent  scholars  suppose.  —  22.  i'?n;'>i] 
Kal  €Trr]pwTT](Tep  Sa/xou'^\  (5^  S.  Probably  the  original  was  simply  "^xir-M.  For 
the  next  clause  Z'^a  a*?.-)  -\y;  N^n,  @^  has:  e:  epxerat  6  dvrjp  iuravda.  This 
alone  corresponds  to  the  answer  which  follows,  and  we  restore  (with  Th.,  al.) 
rvNH  lSi  Non.  The  baggage  of  an  army  is  3^'?d-i,  17--  2^^^. — 23.  ii-\M]  read 
the  singular  with  (S;  the  unexpressed  personal  subject  with  the  singular  is 
appropriate  here.  —  24.  Dri^N-in]  with  daghesh  dirimens  Ges.^^  §22J.  —  u]  (5 
reads  i*",  but  a  ina  is  found  i68-9io  2  S.  (P-  Dt.  18^  2i^  —  ayn  '?od]  tv  irddLv 
vp.iv  (5.  The  case  is  difficult  to  decide;  djSdj  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  have 
been  changed  (under  the  influence  of  the  aj;n~S3  which  precedes  and  follows) 
than  the  reverse.  —  r;^\^^]  Kal'4yvw(Tav  (S^;  the  Hebrew  seems  to  be  original. 
Before  i;'"ci  Bu.  inserts  by  conjecture  1'^?:'?  innrci,  while  Co.  would  apparently 
insert  the  same  words  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
this  author  supposed  Saul  not  to  have  been  anointed,  and  that  the  allusion  in 
15I  is  an  interpolation.  The  command  to  Samuel  in  8-^  says  nothing  of 
anointing. — 26.  Vinn]  the  army  \s  out  of  place  here;  read  V^nn  ''iz  with  (@ 
(Th.,  al.).  —  3a':'3  a-inSN  pritt'x]  no  similar  phrase  has  been  pointed  out. — 
27.  ^t]  is  used  in  contempt,  21I6  25^1  2  S.  13",  cf.  BDB.  s.v.  —  s:'nn53  \-im] 
the  words  are  a  corruption  of  two  which  originally  opened  the  following 
paragraph. 

Chapter  XI.  The  Ammonite  invasion,  the  part  taken  by  Saul, 
and  the  effect  on  his  fortunes.  —  Nahash  the  Ammonite  besieges 
Jabesh  Gilead,  and  the  people  offer  to  submit  to  him.  But  he 
will  put  scorn  upon  them  and  upon  all  Israel,  by  putting  out  every 
man's  right  eye.  His  contempt  for  Israel  is  seen  in  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  allows  the  Jabeshites  to  seek  help  from  their 
kinsmen.  The  messengers  come  to  Gibeah,  where  the  people  are 
moved  to  pity,  but  also  to  despair.  Saul  alone  is  aroused  by  the 
message,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  heroic  mea.sures.  At  his 
peremptory  summons  the  people  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  city.  The  Ammonites  are  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, and  the  deliverance  is  equally  complete.  In  recognition 
of  Saul's  kingly  qualities,  the  people  make  him  king  at  Gilgal  with 
religious  rejoicing. 
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The  piece  is  a  part  of  the  narrative  which  we  left  at  lo^''.  The 
tone  is  entirely  different  from,  that  of  lo^'"-'''.  The  author  is  in 
ignorance  of  the  public  appointment  of  Saul  as  king.  The  mes- 
sengers from  Jabesh  come  to  Gibeah,  not  to  seek  Saul,  but  to 
appeal  to  the  people.  No  one  thinks  it  necessary  to  send  for 
Saul  to  the  field.  He  comes  home  at  the  regular  time,  and  then 
has  to  inquire  before  he  is  told  what  is  the  matter.  More  com- 
plete disregard  of  what  is  related  as  having  taken  place  at  Mizpah 
could  not  be  imagined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  consonance 
of  this  chapter  and  9^-10^^  is  evident,  and  the  author  seems  to 
have  foreshadowed  this  event  when  he  says  :  do  as  the  occasion 
serves,  for  God  is  with  thee  (10^). 

The  resemblance  between  this  passage  and  some  of  the  early 
narratives  of  the  Book  of  Judges  is  plain.  The  integrity  of  the 
piece  has  suffered  in  vv.  ^^'",  as  will  be  shown. 

1-3.  The  invasion  and  the  terms  offered.  —  //  came  to  pass  in 
aboict  a  month'\  the  reading  is  that  of  (§.  —  Nahash  the  Ammonite^ 
he  is  called  later,  king  of  the  Bne  Amnion.  The  name  means 
Serpent,  cf.  2  S.  1 7^  and  Nahshon,  Ex.  6^.  This  Nahash  lived 
until  some  time  after  David  was  settled  in  Jerusalem,  2  S.  lo^ 
The  Ammonites  were  kindred  of  Israel  (Gen.  19^^"^),  but  always 
troublesome  neighbours,  cf.  Moore  on  Jd.  11*.  In  the  theory  of 
the  Israelitic  writers  they  occupied  the  desert  east  of  Gilead, 
Dt.  2^''"^-^'',  but  they  are  represented  as  claiming  the  territory 
as  far  as  the  Jordan.  Probably  they  were  not  scrupulous  about 
an  ancestral  title,  but  hke  the  Bedawin  of  the  present  day  asserted 
themselves  wherever  they  had  the  power.  —  And  besieged  Jabesh 
Gilead^  lit.  encamped  upon.  But  where  the  Bedawin  encamp 
upon  a  territory  they  destroy  it ;  and  while  unable  to  undertake  a 
formal  siege,  they  quickly  reduce  a  walled  town  to  submission  by 
depriving  it  of  supplies,  2  K.  25^  Jabesh  is  mentioned  Jd.  21  i 
S.  31^^  2  S.  2*-^  21^-  and  in  Chronicles.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
six  miles  from  Bella  on  the  road  to  Gerasa,  and  is  now  generally 
identified  with  Ed-Deir  on  the  Wady  Yabis,  which  appears  to 
preserve  the  ancient  name.  The  men  of  Jabesh  are  wiUing  to 
become  tributaries.  —  Make  terms  with  us  that  we  may  serve  thee'\ 
the  Bedawin  frequently  reduce  the  towns  of  the  oases  to  the  con- 
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dition  here  in  mind,  receiving  a  percentage  of  all  crops.  The 
case  of  Khaibar  when  it  surrendered  to  Mohammed  is  in  point. 
The  covenant  here  asked  is  evidently  imposed  by  the  stronger 
party,  cf.  Jos.  9 ;  but  it  naturally  binds  him  to  cease  from  further 
molestation  when  it  has  once  been  ratified.  —  2.  The  reply  of 
Nahash  :  On  this  stipulation  I  will  make  terms  with  you :  the 
boring  out  of  every  man's  right  eye^  lit.  by  boring  out  for  you  every 
right  eye.  Josephus  supposes  the  intention  to  be  to  make  them 
unfit  for  war.  But  the  Bedawy's  motive  is  probably  no  deeper 
than  the  pleasure  of  insulting  an  enemy  :  Thereby  I  will  put  igno- 
miny on  all  Israel~\  the  disgrace  of  Jabesh  would  be  a  gibe  in  the 
mouth  of  all  Israel's  enemies,  cf.  1 7^^  —  3.  A  respite  of  seven 
days  is  asked  :  That  we  may  send  messengers  through  all  the  tej-ri- 
tory  of  Israel,  and  if  there  be  none  to  save  us  we  will  come  out  to 
thee.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  (§^  adds  that  they  sent  out  the 
messengers,  but  such  complementary  insertions  are  not  infrequent. 

1.  Kai  eyevfidi)  ois  juerd  fxriva  (5'^^;  Kal  iy^vero  /jLera  nrjva  rjfiepQv  (3^ 
evidently  represents  a  variant  of  irnnao  ^nii  which  is  found  in  |^  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  verse  and  there  supposed  to  mean :  attd  he  was  like  one 
holding  his  peace,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  scoffs  of  the  crowd.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  the  author  should  make  a  comparison  when  it  would  be 
more  natural  to  say  directly  and  he  held  his  peace.  The  reading  of  (@  is  restored 
in  the  form  cin53  mm  by  Th.  and  adopted  by  most  later  scholars.  The  form 
sr-inDo  is  possible,  as  we  see  from  Gen.  38^*  s'Sii'CD,  but  as  the  ]D  is  superfluous 
I  think  '^-^n  1D3  more  probable.  On  the  identification  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  Eu- 
sebius  in  OS.  268;  Moore,  Judges,  p.  446,  who  cites  the  recent  authorities. 
—  nn3  ij^-r-i3]  the  usual  formula,  Jos.  gi^  24^5  2  8.5^  2  K.  11*.  The  term 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  cutting  apart  of  a  victim,  cf.  WRSmith,  Fel. 
Sem.  pp.  297,  461 ;  Doughty,  II.  p.  41 ;  Valeton  in  ZATW.  12,  p.  227  ff. ;  and 
Kraetschmar,  Die  Bundesvorstelling  im  AT.  (1896).  —  2.  PXTJ]  apparently 
the  3  of  price.  After  DjS  13  MSS.  and  ©bl  ^.^^  ms.  But  the  omission 
makes  no  difficulty.  —  CsS  lipJ^]  ^^  '''<?  e^opv^ai  vfiQv  (@BL_  That  they  should 
do  the  mutilating  themselves  would  be  a  refinement  of  cruelty.  But  the  Bed- 
awy  might  not  so  regard  it.  —  ipj  is  used  of  the  ravens  picking  out  the  eye, 
Prov.  30!^;  the  Piel  in  the  same  sense  Jd.  16-^.  —  ninn'i'i]  (&^^  seems  to  omit 
the  suffix.  —  '^;]  omitted  by  (@B. — 3.  ijpjj  dvdpes  <S;  the  latter  is  favoured 
by  Bu.  on  the  ground  of  v.i.  But  the  conformity  is  more  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  correction  by  a  scribe  than  the  dissimilation.  —  u"?  f]-\r\']  cf.  2  K.  4^'^.  The 
protasis  with  j\x"2Ni  is  followed  by  perfect  with  waw  consecutive  as  in  Ex.  22^ 
Num.  27^.  The  fact  that  px  has  a  participle  under  its  government  does  not 
make  the  sentence  different  from  those  cited.  —  jJitviD]  with  the  accusative, 
as  in  1433  Jd.  63«. 
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4-7a.  The  reception  of  the  message  by  Saul.  —  The  mes- 
sengers came  to  Gibeah  of  Sai/i]  the  town  seems  to  have  gone  by 
this  name  later,  Is.  lo-''.  There  were  several  other  towns  which 
bore  the  name  Gibeah.  (§  has,  to  Gibeah  to  Saul,  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  what  follows.  —  The  people  wept  aloud']  Jd.  2^  21^  i  S. 
30^  2  S.  13^®.  —  5.  Saul  was  Just  coming  after  the  oxen  from  the 
field]  as  already  noticed,  the  messengers  made  no  inquiry  for  Saul, 
no  care  was  taken  to  send  for  him,  no  special  attention  was  paid 
to  him  when  he  came  in  sight,  but  he  was  left  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  commotion  by  questioning  the  people.  All  this 
shows  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  Saul  that  the  messengers  came 
to  Gibeah.  —  6.  And  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh]  so  is  probably  to  be 
read  with  (©  and  some  MSS.  of  f^,  favoured  also  by  ST.  —  And 
his  wrath  became  very  hot]  in  Jd.  14^'''  also  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh 
is  the  efficient  cause  of  wrath.  —  7*.  And  he  took  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  cut  them  ifi  pieces]  the  verb  is  used  of  cutting  up  a  sacrificial 
victim,  I  K.  i8^-^  and  elsewhere;  in  one  instance  it  describes 
the  cutting  up  of  a  human  body  Jd.  19^  20^  In  this  latter  case 
also  the  pieces  are  sent  throughout  all  Israel.  The  threat  con- 
veyed is  :  Whoever  comes  not  forth  after  Saul,  so  shall  his  oxen 
be  treated]  Ewald's  theory  that  the  oxen  were  slain  as  a  sacrifice 
is  without  support  in  the  text.  The  clause,  and  after  Samuel,  is 
probably  a  later  insertion. 

5.  Na]  is  apparently  the  participle.  —  ip3]  is  the  ploughing  cattle,  so  that 
Saul  had  been  tilHng  his  field.  Classic  parallels  for  the  king  cultivating  his 
own  fields  are  given  in  Poole,  Synopsis. — 6.  nSxpi]  the  same  verb  in  lo^. — 
Dvn^x]  some  MSS.  have  nin<  which  is  favoured  also  by  (S.  y:r:z'iKt.,v;^V2 
Qre ;  the  latter  is  more  vigorous.  —  '^NlCl^'  inNi]  is  a  redactional  insertion 
(Co.). 

7t»-ll.  The  deliverance. — A  terror  from  Yahweh  fell  2/pon  the 
people  and  they  gathered  as  one  man]  the  terror  was  a  terror  of 
Yahweh  in  that  he  sent  it.  Its  object  was  Saul ;  the  people  were 
afraid  to  disobey.  For  they  gathered  (^,  they  wetit  out  is  given  by 
f^.  —  8.  Bezek,  the  place  of  muster,  is  identified  with  Khirbet 
Ibzik,  "  thirteen  miles  northeast  from  Shechem  on  the  road  down 
to  Bethshan  "  (G.  A.  Smith,  Geog.  p.  336).  The  location  is  well 
suited  to  be  the  starting-point  in  this  expedition,  being  nearly 
opposite   Jabesh   Gilead.      The    enormous    numbers  —  the   Bne 
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Israel  300,000  arid  the  men  of  Judah  30,000  —  are  to  be  judged 
like  similar  data  elsewhere,  cf.  Jd.  2o"-'.  —  9.  And  he  said']  Saul  is 
the  subject  (l§) :  To-morrow  deliverance  will  come  to  you  when  the 
sun  grows  hot]  Saul  had  detained  the  messengers  until  he  could 
give  a  definite  answer.  The  people  of  Jabesh  naturally  rejoiced 
at  receiving  the  assurance.  — 10.  To  keep  the  besiegers  in  false 
security,  the  men  of  Jabesh  promise  to  come  out  to  them  on  the 
next  day  :  And  you  shall  do  to  us  whatever  you  please]  lit.  accord- 
ing to  all  that  is  good  in  your  eyes,  cf.  3^*  1^36.40  ^  S.  10^"  Jd.  ip^''.  — 
11.  The  morrow  began  at  sunset  of  the  day  on  which  the  message 
was  sent,  so  the  army  doubtless  marched  all  night  as  Josephus  says. 
Saul  divided  his  troops  into  three  columns  as  did  Gideon,  Jd.  7'*^, 
and  Abimelech  Jd.  p'*'^  The  advantage  of  attacking  on  different 
sides  at  the  same  time  is  obvious.  —  And  they  came  into  the  midst 
of  the  camp]  the  attack  was  not  discovered  until  the  Israelites 
were  already  in  the  midst  of  the  scattered  camp.  The  morning 
watch  is  mentioned  also  Ex.  14-"' ;  the  night  was  divided  into 
three  watches,  notice  the  fniddle  watch,  Jd.  7^^  —  And  they  smote 
Amnion  until  the  heat  of  the  day  and  there  was  .  .  .]  the  word  is 
probably  corrupt.  What  we  expect  is  a  statement  that  there  was 
a  great  slaughter  or  a  great  panic.  They  scattered  and  there  were 
not  left  two  together. 

Note. — The  reason  for  rejecting  the  numbers  in  v.*^  is  that  in  the  time  of 
Deborah  the  total  fighting  strength  was  40,000  men,  Jd.  5^,  and  under  great 
stress  Barak  was  able  to  bring  only  ten  thousand  into  the  field.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Israel  had  greatly  increased  since  that  time;  the 
Philistine  oppression  indicates  the  reverse.  The  later  account  of  Saul's  cam- 
paigns makes  the  impression  that  he  at  no  time  commanded  a  large  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  numbers  increase  in  size  on  paper  is  seen 
from  (§  here  which  doubles  the  300,000  of  ^,  while  Josephus  raises  it  to 
700,000. 

7b.  iNS-'i]  does  not  give  a  bad  sense,  but  as  (5  renders  ipj;x''i,  this  is  restored 
by  We.,  al.;  the  phrase  "inx  u^nd  is  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  gather,  Jd.  20^ 
Ezra  3I  Neh.  8^;  nowhere  with  Ni;\  —  8.  A  Bezek  is  mentioned  in  Jd.  1* 
where  it  would  be  supposed  to  lie  in  Judah.  @  seems  to  have  read  in 
Ramah,  which  however  was  early  corrupted  to  Bamah  or  Bala  (I).  The 
identification  of  our  Bezek  with  Khirbet  Ibzik  is  as  old  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  cf.  Moore  on  Jd.  i^.  —  9.  n::NM]  /cat  elTrei'  (g^^  is  apparently  correct. 
—  an3]  CHD  ^;v  fixes  the  point  of  time  more  exactly.  — 10.  z-z-'  ^z-i^  ncNn] 
(5  adds  to  Nahash  the  Ainmonite  and  something  of  the  kind  seems  necessary. 
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But  I  suspect  the  original  reading  to  have  been  only  U'njS  nGNn  and  that  the 
second  word  was  corrupted  to  ^^'jx.  For  aian-^D^,  (3^^  gives  simply  t6  ayadov, 
and  the  shorter  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  — 11.  □•''lI'n-i]  of  the  divisions  of  the 
army,  Jd.  7I"  qS-i-is  i  s.  13!'^.  On  the  double  accusative,  Dav.,  Syntax,  §  76. 
For  Amman  <B  gives  sons  of  Amman  which  accords  with  almost  uniform  usage. 
—  aiiN^'jn]  can  be  construed  (cf.  lo^^  2  S.  2^3),  but  it  is  extremely  awkward. 
Some  relief  is  given  by  changing  \im  to  on",  but  the  corruption  is  probably 
deeper. 

12-15.  The  installation  of  Saul. — The  people  demand  Saul 
as  king,  and,  going  down  to  Gilgal,  they  celebrate  a  feast  of  coro- 
nation —  except  that  we  hear  nothing  of  a  crown. 

The  paragraph  has  been  worked  over  to  fit  the  present  com- 
posite narrative.  Samuel  probably  had  no  place  in  the  original 
document  —  the  related  section,  9^-10^^,  makes  him  only  the  seer 
of  a  single  town.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  accompany 
Saul  to  the  war  or  why  he  should  officiate  at  his  public  recogni- 
tion. But  in  vv.^-"^*  we  find  Samuel  acting  as  leader  and  recog- 
nized authority.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  these 
verses  in  their  present  shape  are  the  redactional  bonds  between 
the  two  streams  of  narrative.  Verse  ^^,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  a  fragment  of  the  original  narrative,  but  something  must  have 
stood  between  it  and  v.". 

12-15.  The  evidences  of  adaptation  to  the  present  situation  found  in  v\'.^-"^'* 
are  emphasized  by  We.  (Camp.  p.  243)  and  Stade  {GVI.  I.  p.  212).  The  three 
verses  are  regarded  as  an  interpolation  by  Co.  {Einl^.  p.  lOO),  and  Bu.  {RS. 
p.  173).     Driver  specifies  only  v.i*  as  redactional  {LOl"".  p.  176). 

12.  Who  is  he  who  says :  Saul  shall  not  reign  over  us?']  the 
negative  is  omitted  in  the  current  Hebrew,  but  found  in  (§^2E  as 
well  as  some  MSS.  —  13.  And  Saul  said]  the  traces  of  a  reading 
and  Samuel  said  are  of  no  value.  Saul's  magnanimity  is  the 
point  of  the  reply.  —  Not  a  man  shall  be  put  to  death]  the  verb 
in  this  form  is  generally  used  of  inflicting  death  as  a  penalty.  — 
14.  Samuel  proposes  to  go  to  Gilgal  and  renew  the  kingdom 
there]  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Gilgal  here  men- 
tioned is  any  but  the  well-known  sanctuary  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
not  far  from  Jericho  (Jos.  4^^'  ^  Jd.  2^).  The  word  renew  the  king- 
dom is  a  palpable  allusion  to  the  preceding  account,  and  therefore 
redactional.     On  the  other  hand,  Gilgal  seems  to  belong  to  the 
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main  stratum,  for  otherwise  the  people  would  have  been  invited 
again  to  Mizpah.  — 15.  They  made  Saul  king]  the  verb  is  the 
same  used  in  8-^.  —  There  before  Yahweh  in  Gilgal]  the  repeated 
mention  of  Gilgal  seems  superfluous,  but  is  perhaps  intended  to 
bring  out  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  —  They  sacrificed  there 
sacrifices,  peace  ofi^erings~\  the  phrase  sacrifices  of  peace  ofi'erijigs 
is  more  common.  The  rendering  peace  offerings  is  conventional, 
as  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown.  It  designates 
the  oiferings  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  flesh  forms  a  sacrifi- 
cial meal.  The  rejoicing  before  Yahweh  is  a  prominent  element 
in  early  worship. 

12.  iSdi  Sinb']  may  possibly  be  a  question  without  the  interrogative  particle, 
but  of  the  examples  cited  as  parallel  some,  at  least,  do  not  belong  here.  Either 
the  n  or  the  negative  has  dropped  out;  and  as  the  latter  has  external  authority 
((SSSC)  it  seems  best  to  restore  it.  Kl.'s  conjecture :  Rather  let  Sheol  rule 
over  us  !  may  be  cited  as  a  curiosity.  — 13.  '7iX'i']  2a/xou^X  (@^  is  a  mere  cleri- 
cal error.  — 14.  Gilgal  in  this  passage  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  Gilgal  in 
Mt.  Ephraim,  2  K.  2^.  But  elsewhere  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  the  Gilgal  in  the 
Jordan  valley  is  intended.  So  in  lo^  where  n-ni  is  appropriate  only  to  the 
lower  site,  of.  13!'^.  The  name  (usually  written  or  pointed  with  the  article) 
means  the  circle  and  designated  a  circle  of  sacred  stones,  a  cromlech,  cf.  Dr. 
on  Dt.  1 1^*^,  Moore  on  Jd.  2^.  For  the  location  we  have  Jos.  j^'^-  2",  Eusebius 
OS.  p.  243,  Baedeker  Pal'^.  p.  167.  —  tt'inji]  the  Piel  seems  to  occur  in  late 
passages.  Kl.  tries  to  make  it  mean  let  us  inaugurate  the  kingdom,  so 
avoiding  reference  to  the  earlier  anointing.  But  this  is  not  supported  by  any 
other  passage.  — 15.  IdSdii]  (g  reads:  Kal  '4xpi(rev  "Zap-ovriX  eKd  \_rbv  "ZaoiiX] 
els  ^aaCKia.  The  shorter  text  seems  original.  —  D'dSc']  maybe  the  offerings 
which  show  the  undisturbed  relations  which  exist  between  God  and  the  wor- 
shipper, Stade,  G  VI.  I.  p.  496.     (§  inserts  Ka.i  before  the  word  here. 

XII.  Samuel's  farewell  address.  —  Samuel  addresses  the  peo- 
ple, protesting  his  integrity  during  a  long  career.  The  people 
bear  him  witness.  He  then  reviews  Yahweh's  dealings  with  Israel 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  and  enumerates  their  backslidings,  the 
punishments  which  had  followed,  and  the  deliverances  which 
came  when  they  cried  to  Yahweh.  In  spite  of  this  experience 
they  had  not  trusted  Yahweh  in  the  recent  danger  from  Nahash, 
but  had  demanded  a  king.  If  they  and  their  king  should  fear 
Yahweh,  it  might  yet  be  well.  But  if  they  should  be  rebellious, 
king  and  people  would  be  destroyed.     In  evidence  of  the  truth 
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of  his  words  he  offers  a  miracle,  and  Yahvveh  sends  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  thunderstorm,  though  the  season  is  wheat  harvest.  The 
people  are  terrified,  and  confess  that  the  demand  for  a  king  is 
another  in  their  list  of  sins.  .Samuel  encourages  them  that  Yahweh 
will  not  reject  them,  but  repeats  his  warning  against  defection. 

The  contrast  in  thought  and  style  between  this  section  and  the 
preceding  is  obvious,  and  equally  obvious  is  its  resemblance  to 
7,  8,  and  lo^'"-^  Outside  the  Books  of  Samuel  the  nearest  paral- 
lel is  Jos.  24  —  Joshua's  farewell  address.  The  present  chapter 
seems  to  be  less  original  than  that,  and  is  possibly  framed  after  it 
as  a  model.  The  thought  and  language  remind  us  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  there  is  no  violence  in  the  sup- 
position that  this  address  once  closed  the  account  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  as  Joshua's  farewell  address  closed  the  account  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  In  this  case  the  author  who  set  forth 
his  scheme  of  history  in  Jd.  2"-3^,  and  repeated  it  in  Jd.  10'^^^, 
closed  his  book  (or  this  section  of  the  history  of  Israel)  with  this 
chapter  as  a  retrospect. 

On  the  relation  between  this  section  and  the  framework  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  see  Moore,  Judges,  p.  xxiii.  Graf's  theory  that  this  was  the  closing 
section  of  the  pre-Deuteronomic  Judges  seems  disproved  by  the  style  and 
vocabulary,  as  does  Bu.'s  {^RS.  p.  182)  that  it  belongs  to  E^  which  he  puts 
before  650  B.C.  The  question  is  important  enough  to  warrant  a  somewhat 
detailed  examination  of  the  usage  of  the  section.  We  should  first  notice  that 
Bu.  strikes  out  a  number  of  clauses  as  Deuteronomistic  expansions.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  such  a  working  over  of  the  chapter  as  this  would 
imply.  Leaving  these  in  the  text  we  note  the  following  affinities :  1.  in>'DB> 
O^Sip^]  frequent  in  D.  —  2.  DO^jsS  iSdhd]  Gen.  4815(E).  —  3.  n^t^D]  frequent 
in  Sam.  and  Psalms.  —  \-'piJ'j;]  Lev.  191^  Dt.  24^^  28-^  frequent  in  Ezek.  and 
the  second  Isaiah.  —  Tisn]  in  connexion  with  pv^  in  Dt.  28^^  Am.  4I  and  in 
many  confessedly  late  authors.  —  idd  npS]  Num.  353if-  (P)  Am.  5I2.  —  c^jtr 
^JV]  Lev.  20*.— 4.  DDiND]  Gen.  3923  ap^^  (J)  Num.  22^8  (E)  Dt.  13I8.— 
5.  nini  1]?]  occurs  nowhere  else,  but  nearly  parallel  are  those  passages  in 
which  a  sacred  object  is  made  witness  to  a  declaration,  as  Jos.  22-"  (P) 
Gen.  31"  (JE).  —  6.  ni:';?]  of  appointing  men  to  a  work,  i  K.  \2^^  2  K.  21^ 
Is.  28^5  Eccl.  2^.  —  Aloses  and  Aaron']  usually  associated  in  P  and  Chr., 
nowhere  in  the  historical  or  prophetical  books  except  here  —  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Miriam  stands  by  itself  (Mic.  6*).  —  rh'^rT]  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
in  E,  D,  Hos.  12^*  Jer.  16I*  23''  al.  and  in  redactional  passages.  —  7.  i2S\in] 
Ex.  14I3  (J)  I  S.  10^9.  —  naDtt'Ni]  in  this  sense  Jer.  2^^  Ezek.  20^^-  Joel  4^  and 
other  late  passages.  —  nini  nipnx]  Jd.  5"  and,  with  a  different  shade  of  mean- 
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ing,  Mic.  6^.  —  8.  anxD  apj?"'  s-a]  Gen.  46"  Ex.  i^  (both  P).  —  mni-'?x  vVfi] 
a  standing  phrase  of  the  Deuteronomistic  redactor  of  Jd.;  cf.  i  S.  y^-^  8^^. — 
cia^i:"i]  Lev.  23-*3  Ezek.  361'- 33.  _  9.  -^^2  njDM]  Jd.  2^*  f  4^  lo'^.  — 10.  un-^jh 
M2r;  13]  Jd.  loi"^.  2r;  is  used  of  forsaking  the  true  God,  Jd.  io^*'-i3  £>(•_  28^^ 
31^^  Jer.  16^^  and  often  in  Kings.  —  □''S'j.i]  Jd.  2^^,  cf.  2^3  where  the  Ashtaroth 
are  brought  in  as  here.  — 11.  DDO^x  n^c]  2  K.  1739.  —  auDD  ddoin]  Dt.  12^^ 
25I9  Jos.23iJd.2"83i.  — n-.33  nr.^i]  Dt.  1210.  — 12.  dooSd  nin^i]  Is.  3322  43I5. 
— 14.  nini-nx  iN-cn-ax]  Dt.  6' is  lo^'^  Jos.  24I*.  —  nin>  lij-nx  nc.-i]  Num.  20^* 
2714  (P)  Dt.  126.43  5)23  I  K.  1321-28.  — 15.  D33  ^l,^^-^^  nn\ni]  Ex.  9^  (J)  Dt.  2^^ 
Jd.  2i5  I  S.  713.  — 16.  Q2^y;h  ni:7]  Dt.  i30  434  29I  Ex.  720(E).  — 17.  mSp  jn^i] 
Ex.  923  (E).  —  SiNr^  Dnvjv?  ntrx]  the  infinitive  with  ^,  specifying  more  nearly 
what  is  meant  by  a  preceding  noun,  is  found  Gen.  181^  (R)  Dt.  9^^  Jd.  9^"  (E) 
2  S.  13I6  I  K.  i6i9  Neh.  13^.  — 19.  ■^•;2  b^or.n-]  Gen.  20^  (E)  Dt.  920,  frequent 
in  Jer. — 20.  nnxo  niD.-rVN]  2  K.  18^  2  Chr.  3433,  —  21.  inri]  notoriously  a 
late  word,  applied  to  false  gods  in  Is.  4129.  —  iSi);r-x'7]  Is.  4410  Jer.  2^  al.  — 
22.  mn^  rj^]  Jd.  6i3  Is.  2^  Jer.  12^  Ps.  94".  — iDty  iiaya]  cf.  Jos.  f  Is.  48^ 
Ezek.  2o9- "•  22.  _  mn>  S^Nin]  2  S.  72^  and  the  parallel  i  Chr.  1727  Job  69.— 
To  make  you  a  people  for  /n}nself'\  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  this  exact 
wording,  but  the  idea  is  frequent  in  Dt.  —  23.  Tna  innini]  Ps.  25^  27I1  328. 
—  24.  The  first  half  of  the  verse  is  nearly  the  same  as  Jos.  2414a.  —  IViih  all 
yoiir  heart\  Jer.  29I3  Joel  2I2,  frequent  in  Dt.  with  the  addition  and  -witJi  all 
you7-  soul.  —  33Cj;  '?ijn]  Ps.  1262-3. — 25.  i;-\n  >-in]  i  Chr.  21I".  —  icD.n] 
Gen.  1915- 1"  I  S.  2610  27I  Num.  i626. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  passage  shows  dependence  on  Dt.  and  acquaint- 
ance with  Jer.,  Ezek.,  and  possibly  later  writers.  The  identification  with  E2 
does  not  therefore  seem  well  grounded,  and  Graf's  theory  also  falls  to  the 
ground.  That  the  author  is  acquamted  with  II  is  seen  from  his  allusion  to 
Nahash. 

1-5.  Samuel  resigns  his  office.  —  He  opens  his  speech  by  stat- 
ing the  situation  :  /  have  hearkened  to  your  voice  .  .  .  and  have 
appointed  a  king  over  you:  Now,  behold!  the  king  is  walking 
before  you']  the  king  is  thought  of  as  a  shepherd  walking  before 
his  flock.  A  paraphrase  is  Num.  2  7^'^*'-  (P).  The  kingless  people 
are  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  The  Homeric  parallel  is  well 
known.  —  But  as  for  me  I  am  old  and  gray  and  my  sons  are 
among  you]  already  mature  men  who  show  that  their  father  is 
advancing  in  years.  Any  other  reason  cannot  be  imagined  for 
the  mention  of  the  sons  here.  —  And  I  have  walked  befoi-e  you 
from  youth  until  this  day]  as  Saul  is  now  to  do  —  the  people 
walk  at  the  heels  of  the  leader,  25^.  —  3.  A  challenge  as  to  his 
own  fidelity :  Here  am  If  Testify  against  me]  the  phrase  is 
generally  used  of  a  witness  who  testifies  to  a  crime.     The  ques- 
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tions  which  follow  are,  perhaps  purposely,  cast  in  rhythmical  form 
with  assonance  at  the  end  : 

Eth  slior  mi  lakdhti 
Wa-hamor  mi  lakdhti 
We-eth  tni  ^ashdkti 
Eth  mi  ra^^dthi 
U-miyyad  mi  lakdhti  kSphcr. 

The  tendency  of  the  prophets  to  cast  their  oracles  in  poetic  form 
is  illustrated  elsewhere.  The  questions  all  refer  to  judicial  hon- 
esty, which  has  always  been  rare  in  the  East.  Frequent  enact- 
ments and  exhortations  in  the  Old  Testament  testify  to  the  venality 
of  the  judges  in  Israel.  Samuel  asks  :  Whose  ox  have  I  taken  ? 
Or  whose  ass  have  I  taken  ?  He  then  puts  the  more  general 
questions  :  Whom  have  I  oppressed?  Whom  have  J  maltreated ? 
The  verbs  are  elsewhere  joined  to  describe  the  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  powerful.  Or  from  whose  hand  have  J  taken  a  gift, 
that  J  might  blind  tny  eyes  with  it?  The  different  reading  of  (!i 
will  be  discussed  below.  The  verb  meaning  blind  \^  found  Lev.  20* 
2  K.  42^  Is.  i^*  Ezek.  2  2-«.  That  a  gift  blinds  the  clear-sighted  is 
declared  Ex.  23*,  cf,  Dt.  16^^.  Testify  against  me,  and  I  will  restore 
it  to  you  /  Such  seems  the  best  reading.  And  I  will  answer  you, 
which  has  been  proposed,  does  not  seem  appropriate,  and  would 
require  an  additional  word.  —  4.  The  people  acquit  Samuel,  in 
the  words  which  he  himself  has  used.  —  5.  He  solemnly  concludes 
his  attestation  by  making  Yahweh  and  the  king  witness  :  Yahweh 
is  witness  and  his  anoi?ited  is  witness"]  the  king  as  the  anointed  of 
Yahweh  meets  us  in  several  instances  in  the  later  history.  Doubt- 
less the  anointing  has  consecrated  the  king  so  that  he  is  appropri- 
ately introduced  in  this  connexion.  —  That  ye  have  not  found  in 
my  hand  anything']  that  would  be  a  cause  of  accusation.  —  Aftd 
they  said:  He  is  witness^  confirmatory  of  what  Samuel  has  just 
said.  The  assertion  is  made  of  Yahweh  only,  who  is  the  principal 
person. 

1.  'h  DmB!<"itt'«  SsS]  is  superfluous,  but  this  author  is  diffuse  throughout. 
—  2.  ^'7^^D]  is  lacking  in  ^.  —  •■jni]  is  somewhat  emphatic  —  Saul  is  noio 
your  leader,  but  I  for  my  part  have  been  your  leader  a  long  time.  —  3.  "12  u;;] 
Ex.  20^^  Num.  35^0  Dt.  19I6.  Before  each  clause  of  the  second  couplet  (5 
inserts  the  conjunction  or  (=  1).  —  n  ^ry  diS^'ni]   seems  to  be  perfectly  good 
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■  Hebrew.  (S^^  reads  /coJ  wiroSrj/ua ;  a.TTOKpldr\Te  kut'  i/jiov.  As  pointed  out  by 
Cappellus  {Crtiica  Sacra,  p.  265),  this  must  represent  o  M-;  D^'-'-;i\  This  is 
adopted  as  original  by  Th.,  We.,  Dr.,  Ki.,  and  has  influenced  Sirach  (4618), 
as  pointed  out  by  Schleusner,  Thesaurus,  s.v.  i;7ro57j^a  (the  reading  is  found 
in  the  newly  discovered  Hebrew  fragments).  A  shoestring  is  proverbial  for  a 
thing  of  little  worth,  Gen.  142^,  as  it  is  in  Arabic  (Goldziher  in  Jour.  Assyr. 
VII.  p.  296).  But  the  coordination  ^h-^yi  naa  for  a  bribe  even  a  pair  of  shoes 
seems  strange.  We  should  expect  at  least  DiS;?j  dj,  or  aiS>'j  nxi  (Kl.).  P"or 
this  reason  it  seems  best  to  retain  |^.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  pair  of 
shoes  in  Am.  2^  is  a  symbol  of  transfer  of  real  estate,  in  which  case  aiVyJi  i£33 
might  mean  gifts  of  money  or  deeds  of  real  estate  ;  and  this  may  be  the  origin 
of  the  Syriac  text  of  Sirach  quoted  by  Dr.,  gift  or  present.  After  13  iji;?  we 
may,  however,  restore  •'3  u:?  (Bu.),  the  phrases  being  so  much  alike  that 
one  was  easily  lost;  I  is  conflate.  —  5.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  inNn  Kt.  would 
be  possible,  but  to  the  solemn  adjuration  we  should  expect  the  whole  people 
to  reply.  The  margin  of  the  Massoretic  edition,  therefore,  emends  to  noNM, 
which  is  found  in  the  text  of  some  editions,  and  is  represented  in  (5S1LC 

6-12.  The  historical  retrospect. —  Samuel  recites  the  benefits 
received  from  Yahweh  and  the  people's  ingratitude  in  return. 
The  beginning  of  the  paragraph  is  obscure  from  corruption  of 
the  text.  We  find  in  ^  only  Yahweh  who  appointed  Moses  and 
Aaron,  which  is  then  left  without  predicate.  Fairly  satisfactory 
is  the  reading  of  (§  :  Witness  is  Yahweh,  though  it  may  not  be 
the  original.  —  Who  appointed  Moses'\  is  the  accepted  transla- 
tion, though  who  wrought  with  Moses  is  possible,  and  is  perhaps 
favoured  by  the  following  verse.  —  7.  And  now  take  your  stand 
that  I  may  plead  with  you  concerning  all  the  just  deeds  of  YalnoeJi] 
this,  the  text  of  f^,  seems  to  give  a  good  sense.  The  expanded 
text  of  (H,  that  I  may  plead  zvith  you  and  make  known  to  you 
(generally  adopted),  seems  to  be  secondary.  The  reading  of  |^ 
is  supported  by  Ezek.  1 7^".  —  8.  The  historical  sketch  proper  now 
begins,  taking  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  as  the  starting-point :'  When 
Jacob  came  to  Egypt  the  Egyptians  oppressed  theni]  the  second 
clause  has  dropped  out  of  p^,  but  is  preserved  in  (i.  —  And  your 
fathers  cried  to  Yahiveh  a?id  Yahweh  sent  Moses  and  Aarofi  to 
bring  out  your  fathers ,  and  made  them  dwell  in  this  place']  this  is 
to  be  preferred  to  and  they  made  them  dwell  5^,  "  which  is  just 
what  Moses  and  Aaron  did  not  make  them  do"  (Dr.). — 9.  The 
deliverance  was  followed  by  ingratitude  :  They  forgot  Yahweh  their 
God,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Sis  era]  the  phrase  is  often 
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used  of  God's  delivering  over  his  people  into  the  power  of  their 
enemies.  It  is  evidently  connected  with  the  prophetic  view  of 
Israel  as  Yahweh's  spouse  whom  for  her  adulteries  he  sold  into 
slavery.  The  list  of  oppressors  here,  Siseia,  the  Philistines,  the 
king  of  Moab,  does  not  pretend  to  follow  the  order  of  the  Book 
of  Judges.  — 10.  The  repentance  and  confession,  followed  by  a 
prayer  for  forgiveness,  make  use  of  the  language  of  Jd.  lo^".  On 
the  Baals  and  the  Astartes,  cf.  above,  f.  — 11.  Yahweh  had  sent 
as  deliverers  Jerubbaal  and  Barak  and  Jephthah  and  Samuel'\ 
Barak  is  adopted  from  (!l  instead  of  the  Bedan  of  ?^,  a  name  not 
otherwise  known  except  in  the  genealogical  list  i  Chr.  'f .  As 
the  present  passage  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  Book  of  Judges, 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  has  preserved  for  us  the  name  of  a  deliverer 
otherwise  unknown.  Rabbinical  ingenuity  has  identified  Bedan 
withy^/r,  Jd.  lo^,  and  Samson.  The  introduction  of  Samuel  into 
the  list  occasions  no  surprise,  for  the  author  makes  him  no  whit 
below  the  greatest  of  the  judges  ;  and  the  very  point  of  the  argu- 
ment is  that  they  had  just  rebelled  against  him.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  for  changing  the  text  at  this  point.  — And  delivered 
you  from  the  hand  of  your  enemies  round  about  and  vou  divelt  in 
security']  almost  exactly  as  in  Dt.  12^".  The  point  of  view  is  pal- 
pably the  same  as  that  of  7'^.  — 12.  The  author  is  so  dominated 
by  his  idea  that  he  represents  the  attack  of  Nahash  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  demand  for  a  king :  You  saw  that  Nahash  king  of 
Amnion  ca^ne  against  you']  Bu.  thinks  the  words  a  later  insertion, 
but  they  seem  necessary  to  the  sense.  —  And  you  said  to  me :  No  ! 
but  a  king  shall  rule  over  us,  when  Yahweh  your  God  is  your  king'] 
the  point  of  view  distinctly  affirmed. 

6.  nin^]  so  isolated  cannot  be  right:  Aeyaiv  fxaprvs  Kvpios  &  represents 
ni.Ti  t;  icn^  which  is  now  generally  adopted.  S  has  Yahweh  alone  is  God 
and  (S^^  adds  6  Qios  to  /cupios.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the  original  was 
a^nVxn  Nin  nin>  which  is  more  appropriate  to  this  fresh  start  in  the  speech. — 
nx  nry]  the  verb  is  unusual  in  the  sense  of  appointing  to  a  work,  but  the 
combination  occurs  just  below  of  working  with  one.  The  rendering  of  2C: 
who  did  great  things  by  the  hand  of  Moses  is  probably  only  a  paraphrase. — 
7.  nip-ii-'?j  pn]  (S  prefixes  koX  aTrayyiXla  vfxtv  on  the  ground  of  which  most 
recent  editors  insert  asS  himni.  But  the  case  seems  to  be  one  in  which  the 
more  dififlcult  reading  should  be  retained.  The  plus  is  lacking  in  I  (  Cod.  Goth. 
Leg.  apud  Vercellone).  —  8.   onxn]  (5  adds  /coJ  iraiteivwa^v  aiirovs  Aiyvirros  = 
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onxD  aip^  which  is  probably  original  (Dr.,  al.),  as  the  omission  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  homeoteleulon.  On  the  other  hand  Jacob  and  his  sons  (§, 
instead  of  the  simple  Jacob,  seems  to  be  a  scribe's  expansion.  —  iN^sn]  as  the 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  Yahweh's  activity  all  through,  i^T)yayev  (g-^L  ^^^.y  be 
right.  More  attractive  however  is  the  simple  change  of  pointing  to  ix^xvi 
(We.)  which  makes  the  verb  subordinate  to  the  preceding. — on^SMM]  here 
the  singular  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  (We.),  supported  by  (SS.  —  9.  For 
Hazor  (5  \\.z.%  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  adopted  by  We.,  Bu.  The  latter  is  in 
accordance  with  Jd.  4'',  but  the  other  is  not  so  entirely  without  analogy  as  We. 
supposes;  cf.  i  K.  a^-.  — 10.  idnm  Kt.:  read  nDXM  Qre  and  versions. — 
nnnt:'j;n]  rorj  ^Acreo-ii/ (g  as  in  y^- 4.  — 11.  Syjii]  as  Jd.  S'^^;  Deborah  is  read 
here  by  S  which  inserts  Gideon  later.  —  p3]  has  given  the  exegetes  much 
trouble.  ©  renders  it  p::'C!r  on  the  theory  that  it  represents  p  \i,  as  is  given 
by  some  of  the  Rabbinical  expositors  and  set' forth  by  Pseudo-Hieronymus  in 
his  Questiones  {Hier.  Op.  Ed.  Vallarsi,  III.  814).  Barak  (gS>  which  is  read 
by  most  recent  scholars  (including  Keil)  is  the  most  suitable  name.  Ew. 
(GF/'^.  II.  p.  514,  Engl.  Tr.  II.  p.  364)  revived  an  old  conjecture  mentioned 
by  Clericus  and  Michaelis  that  Abdon  is  the  original  name  (cf.  Jd.  12^^). — 
'?Nicu']  Samson  (§^<S  which  is  adopted  by  KL,  owes  its  place  to  the  theory 
that  Samuel  would  not  put  his  own  name  here.  But  the  writer  found  in 
Samuel  the  climax  of  the  address,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  changing  the 
text  or  supposing  '?xiD"i'"nNi  to  be  a  later  insertion  (Bu.  and  apparently  Dr.).  — 
n-jD]  the  accusative  of  condition,  Dav.  Syntax,  §  'job.  — 12.  ddd^d  dd'h'^n  nin>i] 
the  clause  is  lacking  in  @.  The  view  which  it  expresses  is  found  also  in  Jd. 
8'^  (cf.  Moore's  note)  and  i  S.  8". 

13-18.  The  threat  of  punishment  upon  people  and  king  in 
case  they  turn  aside  from  Yahweh,  and  its  attestation  by  a  miracle, 
— 13.  And  noiv'l  frequently  marks  a  turn  in  the  discourse  or 
draws  a  conclusion  from  what  precedes,  Jos.  24"-^  Jd.  9^^  Be- 
hold the  king  which  you  have  chosen~\  the  received  text  adds  which 
you  asked,  lacking  in  (§^.  Even  without  it  the  verse  is  overfull. 
And  behold !  Yahweh  has  set  over  you  a  king]  the  desire  has  been 
fulfilled.  — 14.  The  promise  in  case  of  obedience  :  If  you  fear 
Yahweh  .  .  .  then  you  shall  live]  on  the  reading  see  the  critical 
note.  — 15.  The  alternative  threat  uses  the  same  expressions : 
hearken  to  the  voice,  rebel  against  the  7nouth.  The  penalty  threat- 
ened is  :  then  the  hand  of  Yahiveh  ivill  be  against  yon  and  your 
king  to  destroy  you]  the  text  of  |^  has  and  against  your  fathers 
which  is  absurd.  — 16.  In  confirmation  of  the  prophet's  word 
the  people  are  to  see  the  great  thing  which  Yahweh  is  about  to 
do]  namely,  send  a  thunder-storm   in  summer.  — 17.    Is  it  not 
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wheat  harvest  to-day  .?]  the  wheat  is  ripe  after  the  barley,  the  first 
of  which  is  cut  at  Passover.  In  this  season  rain  rarely  falls  in 
Palestine.*  /  will  call  upon  Yahweh  a?id  he  will  send  thunder  and 
rain']  lit.  voices  and  rain.  The  thunder  is  the  voice  of  Yahweh, 
Ps.  i8"  29^  The  result  will  be  their  conviction  of  the  great  sin 
they  had  committed  in  asking  a  king.  — 18.  The  event  was  as 
Samuel  had  predicted.  At  his  prayer  the  voices  and  the  rain 
came  :    and  all  the  people  feared  Yahweh  and  Samuel. 

13.  ■arhv.v  -ie-n]  omitted  in  ^^  but  represented  in  (g'^i'  with  a  i  prefixed, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  MSS.  of  |§.  The  words  are  an  insertion  made  to 
counteract  the  impression  that  the  people  themselves  had  elected  the  king. 
The  shorter  text  is  noted  by  Capp.  Notae  Criticae,  p.  436,  and  is  adopted  by 
most  recent  critics.  —  njni]  the  1  is  omitted  by  9  MSS.  (DeR.)  and  %,  but  the 
latter  is  free  in  its  treatment  of  the  conjunctions.  — 14.  The  text  of  |§  is  usu- 
ally taken  as  "a  protasis  ending  with  an  aposiopesis"  (Dr.  Notes)  :  If  ye  fear 
Yahiveh  .  .  .  and  follow  .  .  .  after  Yahweh  your  God — the  conclusion  is 
left  to  the  thought  of  the  hearer.  But  the  protasis  is  unconscionably  long,  and 
there  is  no  such  reason  for  the  abrupt  breaking  off  as  we  readily  discover  in 
Ex.  32''2  (Moses'  impassioned  intercession).  To  begin  the  apodosis  with  an^m 
is  grammatically  the  correct  thing  to  do,  but  it  makes  an  identical  proposition : 
if  you  fear  Yahxveh  .  .  .  ihe7i  you  will  follow  Yahweh.  <B^  feels  the  difficulty, 
for  it  adds  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  koX  i^eXelrai  vjucis,  which,  however,  has 
no  other  authority.  We.  gives  arr-ni  as  the  reading  of  certain  Hebr.  MSS.  and 
in  one  recension  of  E  we  find  |iinm,  though  DeR.  denies  the  manuscript  au- 
thority and  finds  that  of  the  version  slight.  As  a  conjecture  the  reading  rec- 
ommends itself,  even  without  any  external  authority.  I  have  therefore  adopted 
it,  omitting  the  clause  □3''nSi<  nin^  inx,  which  was  probably  added  after  the 
corruption  to  an^ni  had  taken  place  (so  Kl.).  That  the  people  may  live  is 
frequently  given  as  the  end  of  obedience,  Dt.  4}  Am.  5!^.  —  15.  DD'n3N2i]  is 
evidently  unsatisfactory:  kuI  iirl  rhv  ^aaiAea  vfiwv  IS^  is  what  we  require. 
But  (S^  is  probably  right  in  adding  i^oXodptvcrai  i/xas  =  a^^^J^•^'?,  for  this  alone 
could  give  rise  to  the  corrupt  reading.  The  text  of  ©^  is  adopted  by  KL,  Bu. 
Tanchum  and  Kimchi  make  ayD2ii2^  mean  and  upon  your  ^ittgs,  hut  this  is 
forced.  ^S  translate:  as  it  zvas  upon  your  fathers,  and  are  followed  by  EV. 
—  but  this  does  violence  to  the  Hebrew.  — 16.  npj'"Dj]  is  used  for  variety, 
nn>'i  having  been  twice  used.  — 17.  i>m]  the  imperative  expressing  the  conse- 
quence of  the  preceding  verb,  cf.  Gen.  2.0',  Konig,  Syntax,  364  i,  —  SixirS] 
where  we  should  say  in  asking.  This  construction  is  not  uncommon  in 
Hebrew,  cf.  Konig,  Syntax,  402  x.  The  clause  which  ye  have  done  in  the  eyes 
of  Yahweh  is  lacking  in  <S.  — 18.    ivsc]  is  differently  placed  in  |^  and  (5,  and 

*  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Amos  4'^,  is  cited  by  Clericus,  but  he  says  only 
that  he  has  never  seen  rain  in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  in  July. 
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therefore  suspicious.     We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that  such  words  are  of 
easy  insertion. 

19-25.  The  people's  confession  and  Samuel's  concluding  ex- 
hortation. —  The  people,  in  fear  of  death  because  of  this  crowning 
sin,  beseech  Samuel's  intercession  :  Pray  for  thy  servants  to  Yah- 
weh  thy  God]  that  Samuel  stands  in  a  special  relation  to  Yahweh 
is  evident  from  the  language.  —  20.  He  encourages  them  :  Ye, 
indeed,  have  done  this  evil,  ottly  do  not  turn  aside  from  following 
YahweJi]  2  Chr.  25^  34"^^,  —  21.  And  do  710 1  turn  aside  after  the 
nothings']  the  word  must  be  taken  collectively  on  account  of  the 
verbs  which  follow  :  Which  do  not  profit  and  do  not  deliver,  for  they 
are  nothing]  the  language  is  that  of  Second  Isaiah.  —  22.  They 
have  reason  to  be  hopeful :  For  Yahweh  will  not  cast  atvay 
his  people  for  the  sake  of  his  great  name]  for  the  verb  cf.  Jd.  6'^ : 
and  now  Yahweh  has  cast  us  off.  That  Yahweh  will  save  his  peo- 
ple for  his  Jiame's  sake  is  a  comparatively  late  conception,  Jos.  7^ 
(P).  That  his  reputation  will  suffer  if  he  rejects  them  is  evident : 
For  Yahweh  has  undertaken  to  make  you  a  people  for  himself  ~\  on 
the  main  verb  cf.  Moore,  Judges,  p.  47.  —  23.  The  prophet  will  do 
his  part :  For  my  part — far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should  sin  against 
Yaliweh,  that  I  should  cease  to  pray  for  you]  to  neglect  his  media- 
torial opportunity  would  be  to  sin  against  both  parties.  —  24.  The 
condition  is  that  they  should  serve  Yahweh  with  steadfastness  : 
For  you  see  what  a  great  thing  he  has  wrought  in  your  presence'^ 
not  for  you,  as  in  EV.  The  reference  is  to  the  miracle  just  wit- 
nessed.—  25.  In  case  of  persistence  in  evil  they  and  their  king 
shall  be  destroyed ;  the  verb  is  used  of  being  killed  in  battle  i  S. 
26^"  27^  and  probably  looks  forward  to  Saul's  death  at  Gilboa. 

19.  n>-i]  KoX  KUKias  rjfj.wv  i^^';  we  expect  rather  nsin  r\];-\n. — 20.  '^d]  is 
lacking  in  (3^.  —  21.  ^d]  is  entirely  meaningless  (We.,  Dr.)  and  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  versions.  A  scribe  may  have  written  nnxD  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  preceding  verse  and  afterwards  tried  to  make  it  fit  here  by  chang- 
ing the  first  letter  to  o.  —  22.  SiNin]  juravit  3L  indicates  n'^sn,  but  no  change 
is  necessary. — 23.  ''OJN  dj]  the  casus  pendens,  Dr.  Tenses^,  §  196,  Dav.  Syn- 
tax, §  106.  —  in  iS  nS^Sn]  is  a  common  construction:  it  is  too  profane  a  thing 
for  me  to  do,  cf.  Jos.  24I6.  —  "imD  dd^n  Tmni]    cf.  Ps.  258-  ^^  328  Prov.  4". 

—  l-n^]  should  probably  be  pointed  with  the  article  (Kl.,  Bu.).  —  24.  IXI^J 
on  the  form  Stade,  Gram,  iii,  2.  —  24.    With  all  your  heart;  (5  prefixes  and, 

—  INI  13]  on  ('iSere  ®  =  DH^Ni  •'3,  is  certainly  smoother. 
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XIII.  and  XIV.  The  revolt  against  the  Philistines  and  the 
first  successful  attack.  —  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  opens  the  war  for 
independence  by  slaying  tlie  resident  of  tlie  Philistines.  The 
enemy  immediately  invade  the  country  and  take  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion whence  they  ravage  the  land.  Saul's  force  melts  away  until 
he  has  only  six  hundred  men  left  and  does  not  feel  able  to  attack. 
At  this  juncture,  Jonathan  with  his  adjutant  makes  a  foolhardy 
assault  upon  a  detached  post  of  the  Philistines.  His  success 
throws  their  main  camp  into  confusion.  The  commotion  is  visible 
to  Saul  who,  without  waiting  for  the  answer  of  the  oracle  (which 
he  has  begun  to  consult),  musters  his  men  and  leads  them  against 
the  foe.  He  is  reenforced  by  deserting  Hebrews  from  the  Philis- 
tine camp,  and  the  day  is  spent  in  pursuing  and  plundering. 
The  success  is  less  pronounced  than  it  might  have  been,  because 
Saul  lays  a  taboo  on  the  eating  of  food.  Thereby  the  people 
become  too  faint  for  successful  pursuit,  and,  when  the  day  ends, 
fall  upon  the  captured  cattle  in  such  haste  as  to  eat  with  the 
blood.  Saul  therefore  commands  a  large  stone  to  be  used  as 
an  altar,  and  the  animals  are  slain  at  it  without  further  ritual 
offence. 

The  sequel  is  unexpected  to  Saul,  for,  on  consulting  the  oracle 
with  reference  to  a  night  attack,  he  receives  no  reply.  He  under- 
stands that  Yahweh  is  angry  because  of  the  violation  of  the  taboo. 
The  guilty  party  is  sought  by  the  sacred  lot  and  discovered  to  be 
Jonathan.  He  confesses  that  he  ate  a  little  honey  in  ignorance 
of  his  father's  objurgation,  and. avows  his  willingness  to  die.  But 
the  people  intervene  and  redeem  him.  There  is  by  this  time  no 
thought  of  further  warfare,  and  the  campaign  terminates  without 
decisive  advantage  to  either  side. 

This  is  the  main  narrative.  It  is  interrupted  (besides  minor 
interpolations)  by  two  digressions;  one  (13''"^^)  gives  us  at  Gilgal 
an  interview  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  which  the  latter  is  in- 
formed of  his  rejection;  the  second  (13^^"^)  describes  the  dis- 
armed condition  of  Israel.  At  the  end  of  the  section  (i4'*""^^)  we 
find  a  general  summary  of  Saul's  activity  which  may  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand.  Aside  from  these,  the  story  is  clear  and 
connected,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it  as  a  part  of 
the  life  of  Saul  which  began  in  9^-10^®. 
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There  is  substantial  unanimity  in  the  analysis,*  and  in  the  connexion  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  narrative  with  the  earlier  account  of  Saul's  election.  The 
reason  for  regarding  the  sections  separated  above  as  of  later  date  than  the  rest 
of  the  story,  lie  on  the  surface,  but  will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  in  the  course 
of  the  exposition.  The  student  may  be  referred  to  We.,  Conip.  pp.  246-248, 
Prol'^.  pp.  266-272;  Stade,  GVI.  I.  p.  215  ff.;  Kuenen,  HCO-.  pp.  371,  381; 
Budde,  KS.  pp.  191  f.,  204-208,  and  his  text  in  SBOT.;  Cornill,  EinP.  p. 
97  f.,  ZAT]V.  X.  p.  96  f.;  Kitlel,  GH.  II.  p.  28  (the  results  in  his  translation 
in  Kautzsch,  HSAT.);   Driver,  ZC>7'«.  p.  175;  W.  R.  Smith,  O'JJC^.  p.  134. 

1.  The  verse  as  it  stands  in  ^  is  meaningless  and  evidently 
a  late  insertion.  —  2.  There  seems  no  difficulty  in  connecting  this 
verse  directly  with  11'^.  As  soon  as  Saul  was  made  king  he  re- 
cruited an  army  of  three  thousand  men  :  and  two  tliousand  were 
with  Saul  in  Michmash  and  in  Mount  Bethel^  we  naturally  sup- 
pose each  place  garrisoned  with  a  thousand.  Michmash  still  bears 
its  ancient  name,  and  is  a  village  on  the  north  side  of  a  narrow  val- 
ley south  of  which  has  Geba.  The  location  is  given  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  nine  miles  from  Jerusalem  near  Ramah,  The  sides 
of  the  wady  on  which  it  is  located  are  still  very  steep.  Bethel,  now 
Beitin,  the  well-known  sanctuary,  was,  like  Michmash,  a  strong- 
hold. Both  were  occupied  by  armies  in  the  Maccabean  wars. 
The  two  places  are  mentioned  together,  Ezr.  2^^-  Neh.  f^  ii^\ 
—  And  the  rest  were  with  Jonathan  his  son  in  Geba  of  Benja?nin'] 
the  confusion  of  Gibeah  and  Geba  is  so  obvious  in  this  chapter 
that  I  have  corrected  to  the  one  form  throughout.  Geba  was  the 
village  just  across  the  pass  from  Michmash,  and  the  two  together 
must  be  held  in  order  to  command  the  pass.  For  the  location  cf. 
Is.  10^^  which,  however,  makes  evident  that  in  Isaiah's  time  Geba 
and  Gibeah  of  Saul  were  two  different  places,  for  after  Michmash 
it  mentions  in  order  Geba,  Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul.  That 
Geba  is  intended  in  our  narrative  is  evident  from  its  mention  in 
the  immediate  sequel.  After  the  choice  of  his  soldiers,  Saul  dis- 
missed the  rest  of  the  people  to  their  homes.  —  3.  Jonathan  smote 
the  Resident  of  the  Philistines^^  the  verb  seems  to  imply  that  it 
was  a  person,  not  a  trophy  or  pillar,  that  was  smitten.  The  rest 
of  the  verse  :  A^id  the  Philistines  heard;  and  Saul  blew  the 
trumpet  in  all  the  land,  saying:  Let  the  Heb7-ews  hear!']  puts  the 

*  I  should  state  that  I  have  differed  from  the  consensus  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  insertion  which  ends  at  v.i^a. 
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name  Hebrews  in  Saul's  mouth,  which  cannot  be  correct.  The 
clause  and  the  Philistines  heard  presents  a  further  difficulty  be- 
cause Saul's  blowing  of  the  trumpet  should  follow  immediately 
on  Jonathan's  deed.  For  the  last  two  words  of  the  verse  (§ 
renders  the  slaves  have  revolted  in  which  the  verb  at  least  seems 
to  be  original.  But  in  this  form,  or  in  the  form  the  Hebrews  have 
revolted,  the  clause  must  represent  the  report  that  came  to  the 
Philistines.  We  are  tolerably  safe  in  restoring  therefore  :  a7id  the 
Philistines  heard  [the  report]  saying:  The  Hebrews  have  revolted'\ 
the  intermediate  clause  will  then  be  suspicious,  as  a  probably  late 
insertion.  It  is  in  fact  superfluous,  and  the  original  narrative 
probably  described  a  prompt  movement  of  the  Philistines  upon 
Michmash,  making  Saul  retreat  to  Geba,  where  we  find  him  with 
six  hundred  men  in  v.^^.  This  original  datum  has  been  expanded 
into  the  exaggerated  statement  of  v.^. 

1.  The  verse  as  given  in  |^  can  mean  only  one  thing:  Satilwas  a  year  old 
when  he  began  to  reign  and  he  reigned  two  years  over  Israel'\  this  is  palpably 
absurd.  The  earliest  endeavour  to  give  the  words  a  sense  seems  to  be  re- 
corded in  T^ :  Said  was  innocent  as  a  child  a  year  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
This  is  followed  by  .Theod.,  and  the  earher  Rabbinical  tradition,  including  the 
spurious  Jerome  in  the  Questiones.  Isaaki  thinks  it  possible  to  render  in  the 
first  year  of  Satd's  reign  .  .  .  he  chose.  RLbG.  supposes  that  a  year  had 
passed  since  his  first  anointing.  Tanchum  however  knows  of  interpreters 
bold  enough  to  assume  that  a  number  has  dropped  out  of  the  text.  This  has 
very  slight  Greek  authority  on  its  side,  as  two  MSS.  of  HP  read  Said  zuas 
thirty  years  old.  The  whole  verse  is  lacking  in  the  most  important  MSS.  of 
(S  (■*■  is  defective  here)  and  is  therefore  suspicious.  The  suspicion  is  not 
relieved  by  noticing  that  the  sentence  is  cast  in  the  form  of  the  chronological 
data  found  in  later  parts  of  the  history.  It  seems  tolerably  evident  that  a 
scribe,  wishing  to  make  his  chronology  complete,  inserted  the  verse  without  the 
nui7ibers,  hoping  to  be  able  to  supply  these  at  a  later  date,  which  however  he 
was  unable  to  do.  This  applies  both  to  the  years  of  Saul's  life  and  to  the  years 
of  his  reign,  for  ^•'r.:'  T>'v^  cannot  be  correct,  and  not  improbably  \"in  is  cor- 
rupt duplication  of  the  following  word  (We.).  Extended  discussion  of  the 
verse  in  the  older  expositors,  Cornelius  S  Lapide,  Schm.,  Pfeiffer  (^Dubia  Vex- 
ata')  have  now  only  an  antiquarian  interest.  The  whole  verse  should  be 
stricken  out.  —  2.  D^oSx]  should  be  followed  by  triN  as  indicated  by  (5S.  On 
Michmash,  cf.  Baedeker,  Palestine'^,  p.  119,  Furrer  in  Schenkel's  Bibel  Lexi- 
kon,  IV.  p.  216.  Mount  Bethel  occurs  only  here  according  to  |^.  On  the 
now  generally  accepted  identification  of  Bethel  with  Beitin  cf.  1s\ooxq,  Judges, 
p.  42.     The   importance   of  the  two  places   here  mentioned  is  noted  by 
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GASmith,  Geog?  pp.  250,  290.  As  Jonathan  has  not  been  mentioned  before, 
the  addition  his  son  made  by  Si  has  much  in  its  favour.  —  j^D^ja  n>^:]j3]  in  re- 
gard to  the  place  here  intended,  we  may  note  that  Jonathan's  deed  in  the  next 
verse  is  performed  at  Geba.  Moreover,  the  possession  of  Geba  is  important 
to  him  who  would  control  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley.  In 
v.i''  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  occupying  Geba,  which  nevertheless  is  called 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  141*'.  It  seems  evident  that  Geba  is  intended  through- 
out this  narrative.  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  however  as  already  noted,  Gibeah 
of  Saul  ^zs  distinguished  from  Geba. — ii'7nNS  tt'w]  the  phrase  dates  back  to 
the  time  when  the  people  were  nomads  or  at  least  tent-dwelling /tf//«/««. — 
3.  y\]  the  verb  is  used  nearly  always  of  smiting  living  beings,  once  of  strik- 
ing the  rock,  Ex.  176.  But  Jonathan  would  do  more  than  strike  a  pillar,  tro- 
phy, or  triumphal  monument ;  he  would  overthrow  it,  for  which  some  other 
verb  would  be  used;  Am.  9^,  which  is  cited  as  an  example  of  this  verb  used  for 
the  overthrow  of  columns,  is  obscure  and  probably  corrupt.  This  reasoning 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  -y^i  is  an  officer  or  a  garrison. — D\nu''?fl  i^ditm 
ona^jn  .  .  .]  is  one  of  the  cruces  criticorum.  The  somewhat  violent  treat- 
ment advocated  above  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  for  the  words  anayn  lyna?! : 
ijdeTriKaaiu  ol  SovAoi  (5  we  should  restore  Dn3>'n  lyu's  (Bu.).  If  so  the  words 
(with  or  without  nDN"^)  should  follow  immediately  on  a^nirSa  (Bu.).  But  in 
that  case  the  intermediate  clause  is  suspicious.  The  full  reason  for  its  omis- 
sion will  be  seen  only  after  considering  the  next  verse. 

4-15a',  That  this  paragraph  (at  least  the  main  part  of  it)  is 
from  a  different  source  is  universally  conceded.  It  is  characterized 
by  having  Gilgal  as  its  scene  instead  of  Geba.  But  Saul's  move- 
ment from  Geba  to  Gilgal  would  be,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  an  insane  step.  The  highlands  were  Israel's  stronghold. 
To  recover  them  when  once  abandoned  would  be  practically  im- 
possible. In  v.'*'  we  find  Saul  and  Jonathan  still  in  Geba  with 
their  small  force.  The  journey  to  Gilgal  and  back  is  made  only 
to  accommodate  the  compiler.  The  change  of  scene  is  accom- 
panied by  a  remarkable  change  of  tone  in  the  narrative.  In  the 
opening  verses  Saul  and  Jonathan  act  as  real  rulers  of  the  people. 
In  the  following  chapter  they  continue  to  act  in  the  same  way, 
with  no  apparent  consciousness  that  their  kingdom  has  been 
rejected.  In  the  intervening  paragraph  Samuel  appears  as  the 
theocratic  authority,  and  Saul  is  rebuked  for  having  acted  inde- 
pendently. Even  when  he  has  waited  seven  days  in  accordance 
with  Samuel's  injunction,  and  when  the  cause  of  Israel  is  in  jeop- 
ardy because  of  the  delay,  he  is  chided  for  taking  a  single  step 
without  Samuel's  presence  and  consent. 
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The  paragraph  has  usually  been  supposed  a  duplicate  of  ch.  15 
and  dependent  upon  that.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that 
this  is  the  earlier  and  therefore  the  original,  the  first  reason  being 
that  it  is  more  closely  knit  with  the  older  narrative.  Besides  the 
phenomena  of  v.^^-,  it  is  distinctly  prepared  for  in  lol  Only  by 
supposing  this  to  be  the  earlier  narrative  can  we  account  for  Gilgal 
as  the  scene  of  15.  For  the  author  of  that  chapter  assuredly 
would  have  made  Samuel  depose  Saul  at  Mizpah,  the  sanctuary 
where  he  chose  him,  had  he  not  found  another  locahty  specified 
by  history.  It  hardly  seems  likely,  moreover,  that  an  author  who 
knew  the  impressive  and  implacable  narrative  of  15  would  feel  any 
obhgation  to  compose  the  one  before  us.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  narrative  of  which  15  is  a  part  was  composed 
to  replace  this  one,  and  the  author  had  every  reason  to  duplicate 
this  section  as  he  duplicated  other  scenes  of  the  older  story.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  him  also  (as  he  is  much  more  distinctly  a 
preacher  than  the  earlier  author)  to  make  clear  the  reason  of  Saul's 
rejection,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  only  obscurely  set  before  us 
in  the  present  narrative. 

If  it  be  taken  as  proved  that  we  have  here  a  separate  document, 
the  question  arises  :  Exactly  where  does  it  begin  ?  Its  lower 
limit  is  evidently  ^^^.  But  the  upper  limit  is  not  so  plain.  It  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  ^''  as  we  find  in  Budde's  text.  To  this 
there  seem  grave  objections.  In  the  first  place  the  gathering  of 
the  people  is  already  said  to  be  at  Gilgal  in  v.^.  This,  to  be  sure, 
may  be  corrected  to  Geba,  or  omitted.  But  Gilgal,  as  a  place  of 
mustering  the  whole  people,  seems  too  natural  so  to  be  set  aside. 
Again  we  have  the  enormous  numbers  of  the  Phihstines  in  v.^, 
which  clearly  do  not  comport  with  the  main  narrative  —  in  which 
Saul  operates  with  only  six  hundred  men,  and  puts  the  enemy  to 
flight.  In  fact  the  author,  having  gathered  all  Israel,  is  obliged 
to  make  them  disperse  to  the  caves  and  dens  and  carry  with  them 
a  large  part  of  Saul's  standing  army.  That  this  could  be  sup- 
posed possible  before  a  single  skirmish  had  taken  place  does  not 
seem  credible  in  the  author  who  exalts  the  valour  of  Jonathan. 
To  this  we  may  add  that  the  Gilgal  of  v.*  is  confirmed  by  the 
opening  words  of  '**  which  do  not  say  that  Saul  came  down  to 
Gilgal,  but  that  he  was  still  there.     For  these  reasons  I  suppose 
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that  the  original  narrative  told  :  that  Jonathan  smote  the  resident 
of  the  Philistines  and  that  the  Philistines  heard  of  the  Hebrew 
revolt  {^)  ;  that  the  Philistines  came  up  in  force  (^'')  ;  and  then 
that  Saul  mustered  the  force  at  his  command  and  found  it  to  be 
six  hundred  men  {^^^).  The  promptness  with  which  the  Philis- 
tines acted  was  such  that  there  was  no  time  to  call  out  the  militia. 

4-7.  The  situation  of  the  people.  —  Probably  the  clause  we 
have  cast  out  of  v.^  may  be  prefixed  here  :  Saul  bleiv  the  trumpet 
in  all  the  land  (*)  and  all  Israel  heard  saying:  Saul  has  smitten 
the  Resident  of  the  Philistines']  it  is  probably  not  hypercritical  to 
see  in  the  change  from  Jonathan  to  Saul  an  evidence  of  change 
of  author.  — And  also  Israel  has  inade  itself  of  ill  odour  with  the 
Philistines']  cf.  Gen.  34^"  Ex.  5^1  2  S.  io«  16-'.  That  Gilgal  is  the 
place  of  muster  to  this  author  has  already  been  noticed,  and  cor- 
rection or  excision  of  the  word  is  unnecessary.  —  5.  The  force  of 
the  Philistines  is  given  as  thirty  thousand  chariots  for  which  (©^  Si 
have  three  thousand.  This  is  favoured  by  Bochart  and  others, 
but  is  still  absurdly  large.  Egypt  only  mustered  six  hundred 
chariots,  Ex.  14^,  and  other  notices  show  that  this  was  the  scale 
for  large  armies.  But  our  author  is  prodigal  of  numbers.  Syrian 
experience  later  showed  that  chariots  could  not  be  used  in  the 
hill  country  of  Palestine. — And  people]  that  is  foot  soldiers,  like 
the  sand  which  is  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  for  multitude]  cf.  Jd.  7^ 
2  S.  17'^  The  Arab's  hyperbole  is  similar:  'like  the  sand  of  the 
desert.' — They  came  up  and  camped  in  Michmash,  east  of  Beth 
Aven]  Michmash  lies  about  southeast  from  Bethel,  which  by  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  might  be  described  as  it  is  described  in 
the  text.  Beth  Aven  seems  to  be  a  scribe's  distortion  of  Bethel. 
In  any  case,  the  author  who  had  just  spoken  of  Michmash  and 
Bethel  together  (v.^)  would  hardly  have  felt  it  necessary  to  be  so 
explicit  here.  —  6.  And  the  men  of  Israel  saw  that  they  were  in 
a  strait  for  they  were  hard  pressed]  the  diffusiveness  shows  the 
writer's  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  unaccountable  dispersion 
of  the  people.  —  And  the  people  hid  themselves  in  caves  and  itt 
holes  and  in  rocks  and  in  tombs  and  in  pits]  the  list  is  an  amplifi- 
cation of  what  we  find  in  14",  where  however  the  sarcastic  remark 
of  the  Philistines  does  not  imply  that  this  elaborate  statement  has 
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preceded.  —  7.  And  much  people']  the  reading  is  conjectural  — 
crossed  the  Jordan  to  the  land  of  Gad  and  Gilead]  well-known 
districts  in  the  possession  of  Israel.  —  But  Saul  was  yet  in  Gilgal 
.  .  .]  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  cannot  now  be  restored  with  any 
certainty. 

4.  i;;Di:']  is  lacking  in  ^  which  joins  Ss-itri-^Di  to  the  preceding  verse.  — 
lysoj]  io  give  intense  provocation,  2  S.  lO^  l&^.  — ipySM]  koX  aveBiqaav  (S^  is 
apparently  inner  Greek  corruption  of  av€l36r]<Tav  which  is  found  in  several 
MSS.  (HP).  —  Sj'^Jin]  supported  by  the  versions,  is  exscinded  by  Bu.,  changed 
into  nn;;ajn  by  Co.  (^ZKW.  1885,  p.  123).  — 5.  Bochart's  reduction  of  the 
chariots  to  three  thousand,  in  which  he  includes  the  baggage  wagons  (^Hiero- 
zoicon,  Pars.  I.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  IX.),  though  only  a  halfway  measure,  is  adopted 
by  We.,  Dr.,  al.  —  jin  no]  (g  has  Beth  Horon,  S  has  Bethel.  Nearly  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  name  occurs  have  a  suspicious  text.  Certainly  the 
author  who  just  wrote  Sntiij  would  have  no  motive  to  use  a  different  form 
here;  iot  Beth  Aven  is  another  name  for  Bethel.  —  6.  iNn]  Bu.  corrects  to 
HNT  on  the  ground  of  @,  which,  however,  can  hardly  be  taken  so  literally  in  a 
case  like  this.  —  nj?n  e-jj  1^]  omit  D>'n  with  We.,  al;  (g^  has  ort  areyais  o.hr(^ 
fx^  wpoadyetv  avrSu.  It  is  possible  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  though  what 
Hebrew  original  is  implied  by  (g^  is  hard  to  discover.  The  verb  irjj  is  used 
of  an  overseer's  driving  his  slaves.  —  Dininji]  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of 
nnn^i  as  first  suggested  by  Ew.  —  DTins]  the  word  is  used  (as  pointed  out  by 
Dr.)  in  the  inscriptions  of  Medain  Salih,  for  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock.  — 
7.  njj;  an3>'i]  Kal  ol  Sia^aivovres  Sieffrjarav  <&.  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
suggested  reading  y  anpi?)  is  not  correct.  But  as  the  participle  in  such  cases 
usually  follows  the  verb,  I  have  followed  Bu.  in  adopting  Kl.'s  conjecture, 
•\-\2j;  an  ay^.  We.  proposed  nn:]3;D  nayi  which  was  syntactically  improved  by 
Dr.  into  nn3]7D  njyM.  The  final  clause  of  the  verse  cannot  be  correct.  Nor 
does  We.'s  emendation  of  mnx  to  innsD  on  the  basis  of  (g^'  meet  the  diffi- 
culty. The  flight  of  the  people  has  already  been  described;  what  we  now 
want  to  know  is  who  remained.  Kl.  conjectures  mnx  ']'['yr\  ayr\  which  is 
favoured  by  5L.  I  should  prefer  mnx  Ti>n  a-;r\  but  do  not  feel  certain  that 
either  is  correct. 

8-1 5a.  Saul's  rejection.  —  He  waited  in  Gilgal  seven  days /or 
the  appointed  time  which  Sam?/el  had  set]  the  reference  is  to  10* 
where,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Samuel  directs  him  to  go  down 
to  Gilgal  and  wait  seven  days  for  his  coming.  When  Samuel  did 
not  appear  the  people  scattered  away  from  him]  as  we  should 
expect,  especially  in  a  levy  of  undisciplined  troops  without  com- 
missary. —  9.  Saul  orders  the  offering  to  be  brought  and  himself 
offered  the  burnt  offering]  war  was  initiated  with  religious  cere- 
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monies,  as  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  consecrate  war  Jer.  6*,  al.  — 
10.  As  Saul  finished  the  cextmony  Samuel  ca?fie  and  Saul  went 
out  to  greet  hwi]  with  the  customary :  Blessed  be  thou  !  is  inti- 
mated by  the  word  used,  cf.  2  K.  4^.  — 11.  To  Samuel's  question  : 
What  hast  thou  done  ?  he  replies  :  /  saw  that  the  people  were 
scattering  away  from  me,  and  thou  didst  not  co7ne  at  the  appointed 
term  and  the  Philistines  were  gathering  at  Michmasli]  everything 
seemed  to  call  for  prompt  action ;  "  non  solum  se  excusat  sed 
omnes,  quotquot  potest,  accusat."  *  — 12.  And  I  said~\  he  means 
he  said  to  himself:  Now  will  the  Philistines  come  down  to  me  to 
Gilgal  and  the  face  of  Yahweh  I  have  not  appeased'\  by  a  gift,  Ps. 
45^^ ;  the  phrase  is  also  used  of  approaching  Yahweh  with  entreaty, 
Ex.  32"  I  K.  13".  —  And  I  cojistrained  myself '\  elsewhere  in  the 
sense  of  restraining  one's  emotions.  Gen.  43^^  45^  Is.  42".  The 
intimation  is  that  he  would  have  waited  still  longer,  but  the  circum- 
stances forced  his  hand.  — 13.  The  reply  of  Samuel :  Thou  hast 
acted  foolishly  /  If  thou  hadst  kept  the  cotnmandment  of  Yahweh 
thy  God  which  he  commanded  thee,  then  would  Yahweh  have  estab- 
lished thy  kingdom  over  Israel  forevet-]  for  changes  in  the  pointing 
of  iSfl  see  the  critical  note.  — 14.  But  now']  adversatively  as  in 
2^  cf.  24^^,  thy  kingdom  shall  ?iot  sta?id.  That  the  language  and 
behaviour  of  Samuel  are  less  stern  and  damnatory  here  than  in  1 5 
will  be  generally  conceded  ;  the  fact  makes  for  the  priority  of  this 
account.  —  Yahiveh  has  sought  out  a  man  according  to  his  heart] 
the  divine  purpose  is  already  a  fixed  fact.  —  And  Yahweh  has  set 
him  as  Leader  over  his  people]  still  the  consecutive  tense,  in  view 
of  the  divine  purpose.  — 15^.  The  verse  as  it  stands  in  ^  tells  us 
of  Samuel's  going  up  to  Geba.  But  as  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
him  there,  this  is  evidently  a  mistake.  A  clause  has  fallen  out  by 
homeoteleuton  which  is  preserved  in  (§  and  which  should  be 
restored  as  follows  :  And  Samuel  arose  and  went  up  from  Gilgal 
and  went  his  way,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  went  after  Saul  to 
meet  the  men  of  war  and  came  fro7n  Gilgal  to  Geba  of  Benjamin] 
the  eye  of  the  scribe  fell  upon  the  second  Gilgal  instead  of  the 
first. 

What  was  Saul's  sin  in  this  matter  is  nowhere  expressly  set  down, 

*  Mendoza,  cited  in  Poole's  Synopsis. 
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and  it  is  difificult  to  discover  anything  in  the  text  at  which  Samuel 
could  justly  take  offence.  The  original  command  was  to  wait 
seven  days,  and  this  Saul  did.  In  the  circumstances  he  might 
well  plead  that  he  had  been  too  scrupulous.  It  would  not  be  im- 
pertinent to  ask  why  Samuel  had  waited  so  long  before  appearing. 
No  reason  is  given  for  his  delay,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  reason  except  that  Samuel  wished  to 
put  Saul  to  the  test.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Saul  usurped  priestly 
prerogatives  in  offering  with  his  own  hand.  The  narrator  would 
certainly  have  let  us  know  this  had  it  been  his  conception.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  priestly  rights  at  this  time,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  the  author  thought  of  Saul  as  no  more  intruding 
upon  them  than  did  David  and  Solomon  when  they  sacrificed. 
The  language  of  Samuel's  rebuke  speaks  of  disobedience  to  a 
command  of  Yahweh,  which  however  can  only  be  the  command  of 
ID*  which  Saul  literally  obeyed.  The  only  conclusion  to  which  we 
can  come  is  that  the  author  glorifies  the  sovereign  will  of  Yahweh 
who  rejects  and  chooses  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure. 
Samuel  is  the  embodiment  of  this  sovereign  will.  The  straits  of 
the  commentators  are  evident.  Keil  interprets  Samuel's  language 
not  as  a  rejection  of  Saul,  but  as  an  announcement  of  the  brevity 
of  his  reign.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  sense.  Ewald  says  : 
"The  ruler  who  prematurely  and  out  of  mere  impatience  lays  his 
hand  on  that  from  which  he  should  have  refrained,  trifles  away  his 
real  power  and  his  best  success."  *  But  the  condemnation  of  Saul 
as  acting  '  prematurely  '  and  *  out  of  mere  impatience  '  is  not  war- 
ranted by  anything  in  the  text.  Clericus  also  is  obliged  to  read 
something  into  the  text :  "  Forte  citius  aequo  Sacra  facturus, 
contemptim  de  Samuele  aut  cogitavit  aut  etiam  loquutus  est." 
Thenius  also  frames  hypotheses  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in 
the  narrative. 

8.  Sn^'i]  is  intended  to  be  Piel,  a  not  uncommon  form,  Stade,  Gram. 
p.  278.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  change  to  Snn  Qre.  iyiD  is  an  appointed 
time  or  place,  cf.  nn  -\-;\-d^  20^^. — >Nica'  irN]  is  impossible;  we  must  either 
strike  out  ii:'x  with  S  or  insert  a  word;  icn  is  inserted  by  Th.,  We.,  Bu.  on 
the  ground  of  (52C;  nr  is  preferred  by  Kl.,  Dr.,  and  might  easily  have  been 
lost  before  SNiDtr.     6  Hebr.  MSS.  insert  ncN;   5  insert  ^v  (DeR.),  cf.  Ex.  9^ 

*  Ew.,  G  VIK  III.  p.  46,  E.  Tr.  III.  p.  32. 
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—  "Ci]  cf.  2  S.  2o22_ — 9_  n'^i'ni]  out  of  the  several  animals  that  were  offered, 
the  'ola  was  the  one  specially  set  apart  for  Yahweh.  — 10.  njni  .  .  .  irSj^] 
marks  the  appearance  of  Samuel  just  as  the  burnt  offering  was  completed.  — 

II.  ''d]  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  ^3  recitaiivuvi  (Dr.),  but  it  may  also  an- 
swer Samuel's  unspoken  question  as  to  why  Saul  had  acted  as  he  had.  —  ibj]  is 
probably  to  be  pointed  so  (Bu.),  cf.  v.*,  from  which  we  see  that  the  verb  is 
}'1D.  — 12.  Ti'i'^n  n"?  nini  ijsi]  the  sentence  is  generally  used  of  conciliating 
God.  — 13.  xV]  is  the  pointing  of  the  received  text,  but  we  should  quite  cer- 
tainly read  ^'7,  that  is  ni^,  proposed  by  Hitzig  (as  stated  by  We.  who,  how- 
ever, gives  no  reference,  apparently  depending  upon  Th.,  who  gives  Zeller, 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1843,  H-  278  ff.).  The  particle  h  in  a  hypothesis  contrary  to 
reality,  is  followed  in  the  apodosis  by  nny  ^r,  as  here,  in  Num.  22^9  i  S.  14^° 
Job  6'-''.  Dr.  inclines  to  retain  the  pointing  of  fJl,  cf.  also  Dav.,  Syntax,  §  131, 
R.  2.  —  nn;»]  has  lost  its  temporal  force  and  become  logical  (Dav.).  For :  the 
commandment  of  Yahweh  thy  God  which  he  commanded  thee,  we  find  in  ©  7ny 
commandment  which  Yahweh  commanded  thee.  — 14.  i:'p2]  on  the  use  of  this 
tense,  Dr.,  Tenses^,  §§  13,  14,  Dav.,  Syntax,  §  41.  —  iS]  the  dative  of  advan- 
tage, Dav.,  Syntax,  §  loi,  R.  I  b,  — oj^^d]  the  only  exact  parallel  seems  to  be 
Jer.  3I",  but  cf.  2  S.  721.  —  iijiS  ims^i]  253'^  2  S.  (P-^,  the  verb  is  used  of  ap- 
pointing the  Judges  2  S.  7^1,  cf.  Num.  27!^.  — 15.  The  plus  of  (S  is  already 
noted  by  Mendoza  (in  Poole's  Synopsis).  —  '?j':'jn-fc]  according  to  (SI  (from 
which  the  words  passed  into  the  current  recension  of  IL)  we  should  add: 
Sj'^jn  JD  ixan  nnnSon  dj;  r\n-\pb  Sins'  nns  rhy  ayn  -inM  i3-nV  -[Sii.  The  cor- 
rection is  adopted  by  all  recent  scholars  (except  Keil).  Probably  ^•p^  of  pj  is 
not  original  (not  represented  in  (g)  and  was  inserted  after  the  loss  of  this 
sentence.  In  addition  to  the  commentaries  on  this  passage,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  Graetz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  I.  p.  175,  and  Ew.,  GVI^.  p.  45,  E.  Tr. 

III.  p.  32. 

IS''.  The  half  verse  tells  us  that  Saul  numbered  the  people  that 
were  with  hifn,  about  six  hundred  men.  As  we  find  the  same 
number  given  in  14^  it  is  possible  that  it  is  an  insertion  here. 
We  are  even  tempted  to  suppose  the  whole  sentence  an  effort  of 
the  redactor  to  fit  together  the  two  discordant  sections  of  his 
narrative. 

16-18.  The  Philistine  raid. — The  first  verse  describes  the 
condition  of  things  which  followed  Jonathan's  first  stroke.  The 
Philistines  were  in  virtual  possession  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews 
only  maintained  themselves  in  one  post:  Saul  and  Jonathan  his 
son,  and  the  people  that  were  with  them,  were  abiding  in  Geba  of 
Benjami?i]  the  addition  made  by  (fi  seems  uncalled  for.  — 17.  The 
Philistine  pohcy  is  to  reduce  the  people  to  submission  by  devas- 
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tating  the  country  far  and  wide.  The  plunderers  were  in  three 
divisions  :  One  division  turned  to  the  Ophrah  road~\  apparently 
the  Ophrah  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  Jos.  i8^^. 
It  was  identified  by  Robinson  *  with  Taiyibeh,  five  miles  northeast 
of  Bethel.  The  location  would  suit  the  present  narrative.  The 
land  of  Shual  seems  to  be  nowhere  else  mentioned.  —  18.  The 
second  band  turned  west  from  Michmash  towards  Beth  Horon, 
a  well-known  town  west  of  Michmash.  As  the  Philistine  force 
came  from  the  west,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  send 
foragers  out  in  that  direction.  But  perhaps  the  author  thinks  of 
them  as  having  come  up  by  a  more  northerly  road.  The  third 
band  went  eastward  :  toivards  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  valley 
of  Zeboitn']  the  description  points  to  one  of  the  heights  which 
overlook  the  Ghor.  The  author  thinks  of  a  PhiHstine  force  settled 
at  Michmash  which  employed  itself  in  punishing  the  country,  not 
looking  for  serious  opposition.  The  valley  of  Zeboim  is  of  course 
one  of  the  wadys  of  which  the  region  is  full.  A  place,  Zeboim  in 
Benjamin,  is  mentioned  after  the  exile,  Neh.  ii^.  Verse  ^^  is 
continued  directly  by  v.^^ ;  what  is  between  is  a  later  insertion. 

16.  After  jicijD,  ®^  adds  koX  iKKaiov,  which  is  adopted  by  Graetz  {Gesch. 
I.  p.  175)  and  Kl.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  little  band  of  soldiers 
would  so  give  way  to  grief  before  they  had  tried  conclusions  with  the  enemy. 
— 17.  n^niT'cn]  the  verb  is  used  of  laying  a  land  waste,  as  the  Bedawin  do  by 
pasturing  cattle  on  the  growing  crops,  Jd.  6*,  or,  more  seriously,  by  cutting 
down  the  fruit  trees,  a  custom  forbidden  in  Dt.  20^9*'-  as  it  is  by  Arabic  common 
sense. — aiii'NT  nrS::']  accusative  of  condition,  Dr.,  A^'otes,  Dav.,  Syntax,  §  70, 
R.  I.  —  ins]  where  we  should  expect  insn.  A  similar  instance  is  found  in 
i2,  cf.  Konig,  Syntax,  §  334^.  —  ^jd^]  the  tense  shows  repeated  action.  The 
land  of  Shual  is  combined  by  Th.,  Erdm.,  with  the  land  of  Shaalitn  9*.  Rob- 
inson's identification  of  Ophrah  is  accepted  by  GASmith,  Geog.  p.  291,  Note  i, 
but  rejected  by  Dillmann  {Num.  Lev.  Jos.  p.  551  f.)  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too 
far  north  for  a  Benjamite  town.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  author  in  Jos. 
(P)  made  it  a  Benjamite  town  because  he  found  it  in  this  Benjamite  history; 
cf.  also  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  177.  — 18.  '?njn]  Ta/Jse  (S  points  to  n-;^:^^,  and,  as  We. 
remarks,  it  is  only  a  hill  that  can  be  said  to  overhang  a  valley.  —  D^jsn  •'j] 
Hyena  Gorge  is  still  the  name  (  IVady  aim  Ditba'^  of  a  valley  north  of  Wady 
Kelt  according  to  Ges.,  WB^^.,  but  Buhl  (^Geog.  p.  98J  makes  it  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  the  latter,  or  even  the  Wady  Kelt  itself.  —  mannn]  is  omitted  by  @ 
and  looks  like  an  explanatory  insertion. 

*  BR^.  I.  p.  447. 
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19-22.  The  lack  of  arms  in  Israel.  —  The  paragraph  intends 
to  represent  Israel  as  having  been  disarmed  by  the  PhiUstines,  but 
its  wording  is  obscure  owing  to  corruption  of  the  text.  The 
disarmament  is  nowhere  indicated  in  the  rest  of  the  narrative, 
and  as  the  four  verses  can  be  cut  out  without  injuring  the  con- 
nexion, we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  they  are  an  interpolation. 
Schmid,  who  feels  the  inconsistency  of  this  with  the  rest  of 
the  narrative,  supposes  the  disarmament  confined  to  Gibeah  and 
its  vicinity. 

19.  There  was  no  smith  in  all  the  land  of  Israel ;  for  the  Phil- 
istines said :  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  sword  or  spear~\  the  motive 
is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  actors,  as  in  Gen.  32^^  42*  2  S.  16^ 
18^*.  —  20.  The  result  was  that  all  Israel  was  compelled  to  go  to 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  :  that  every  man  might  sharpen  his 
ploughshare  and  his  coulter  and  his  axe  and  his  pickaxe']  work 
necessary  to  the  peasant.  Most  recent  scholars  give  the  oxgoad 
as  the  fourth  instrument.  But  however  formidable  the  spike  in 
the  end  of  the  oriental  oxgoad  may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed that  it  must  be  taken  to  the  smith  to  be  sharpened.  The 
author  of  the  verse  meant  to  name  those  tools  which  need  to  be 
set  and  tempered  by  the  smith.  —  21.  The  verse  is  admitted  to 
be  hopelessly  corrupt  by  Th.,  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki.  What  we  expect 
is  either  a  further  account  of  the  oppressive  regulations,  or  else 
a  consequence  such  as  is  drawn  in  v.^-.  The  former  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  Greek  translators  when  they  say  (as  it  would  seem) 
that  the  price  of  the  smith's  work  on  each  tool  was  three  shekels. 
The  latter  is  the  conjecture  of  Jerome  who  speaks  of  the  bluntness 
which  affected  all  the  tools  of  the  farmer  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  them  sharpened.  A  third  conjecture  is  found  in 
2C  and  has  passed  over  into  the  English  version  in  the  form  :  yet 
they  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks.  But  this  is  as  impossible  to  get 
out  of  the  text  as  either  of  the  others.  —  22.  The  results  of  the 
Philistine  policy :  So  it  came  to  pass  in  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Michmash,  that  n%ne  of  the  people  with  Saul  and  Jonathan  had 
either  sword  or  spear  —  but  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  the7n']  the 
original  narrative  seems  to  know  nothing  of  this  when  it  gives  Saul 
a  standing  army  of  three  thousand  men. 
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23.  The  verse  takes  up  the  account  of  the  PhiUstine  position. 
In  v.^"*'-  the  plunderers  are  described.  Here  we  are  told  that  the 
garriso7i,  or  the  permanent  guard  left  in  the  camp,  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  pass  of  Michmash, 

19-22.  The  secondary  nature  of  the  paragraph  is  recognized  by  We.,  Comp. 
p.  248,  Bu.,  ^.S".  p.  205  (he  includes  v.^^^^  Qq  ^  Einl^.  p.  97,  and  Ki.  in 
Kautzsch,  HSA  T.  —  19.  tr'in]  is  used  of  a  worker  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal; 
reKToiv  aiSripov  ©  may  point  to  Sn3  '^^r\  (cf.  Is.  44^'^),  or  it  may  be  simply  an 
attempt  to  render  the  word  as  the  context  requires.  —  ^::N]  is  changed  to  ncs 
by  the  (?;-^  unnecessarily.  —  20.  D\ii''?3i"i]  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Weir  (given 
by  Dr.)  that  we  should  read  a\nt:''^3  nsns  is  confirmed  by  (§2C.  —  j'"^':''^]  io  beat 
out,  as  the  blacksmith  does  in  reforging  worn  tools.  Of  the  four  implements 
here  mentioned,  the  first  and  third  seem  to  be  tolerably  certain,  though  tradi- 
tion, as  represented  by  the  versions,  is  not  uniform.  ni'inD  is  most  natu- 
rally the  ploughshare,  though  ©^"^  has  the  sickle,  with  which  ^  agrees,  while 
ST  renders  oxgoad.  —  mx]  should  be  pointed  inN  according  to  the  form  in 
Is.  2*  (Mic.  4^)  Joel  4^''.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tool  of  some  kind,  we 
cannot  go  with  certainty.  (5  gives  oKiws  simply;  Symmachus  translates 
<XKa.<piov,  which  is  the  mattock  (Procop.  Gaz.  Com.  in  loco).  The  passages  in 
Isaiah  and  Joel  speak  of  beating  the  pn  into  a  sword,  or  vice  versa.  This 
would  fit  the  coulter,  a  knife  fastened  to  the  plough-beam  to  cut  the  sod  before 
the  ploughshare  turns  it.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Hebrew  plough 
had  such  an  appendage.  %  xendets  ploughshare,  and  ST  the  piu  0/ the  yoke. — 
QT\p  is  quite  certainly  the  axe,  Jd.  9*^.  The  fourth  tool  differs  (in  the  received 
text)  from  the  first  l)y  the  pointing  only.  This  identity  is  suspicious,  and  we 
probably  have  the  mistake  of  a  scribe  to  deal  with.  But  what  we  should 
restore  is  doubtful.  We.  and  others  propose  1J3^^,  influenced  by  the  occur- 
rence of  this  word  in  v.^i  and  the  rendering  dp^-navov  (5,  which  word  occurs 
also  in  v.^^  (§,  though  pii  is  nowhere  else  so  rendered.  But  in  the  confusion 
of  the  text  of  v.^^,  it  is  difficult  to  allow  much  weight  to  the  argument;  for 
until  we  know  what  that  verse  means,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  gives  the  same 
list  of  tools  with  this.  The  versions  give  the  further  choice  of  the  mattock 
(Sym.),  the  spade  S;,  the  adze  2C,  rpiolovs  (Aq.),  sarculum  3L,  and  the  axe 
(Ar.).  To  such  variety  it  may  be  impertinent  to  add  the  conjecture  of  Ew. 
{GVI^.  III.  p.  47,  E.  Tr.  III.  p.  33),  who  reads  isnn,  though  his  translation, 
the  threshijig  sledge,  w'lW  hardly  do.  According  to  Hoffmann  {ZATIV.  II. 
p.  66),  ynn  is  the  stonemason's  pick,  from  which  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
pickaxe  would  be  called  by  the  same  name.  This  is  an  indispensable  tool  to 
the  peasant  in  a  rocky  country  like  Palestine,  and  could  scarcely  be  kept  in 
shape  without  the  services  of  a  blacksmith.  I  have  therefore  ventured  to 
insert  it  in  my  translation  of  the  verse.  —  21.  The  difficulties  of  the  verse 
seem  to  be  insurmountable.  —  d^d  nT-SDn  nn^ni]  is  ungrammatical,  and  unintel- 
ligible even  if  we  try  to  correct  the  grammar.  —  ]yi?hp  irStt''?!]  is  without  analogy 
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in  Biblical  Hebrew  (on  both  phrases,  cf.  Ttx.,  N'o(es),  —  J'xnSi]  coordinated 
as  it  is  (or  seems  to  be)  with  names  of  tools,  makes  no  sense.  For  the  open- 
ing clause  we  find  koI.  ?iv  6  Tpuynrhs  'irot/xos  tov  e€pi(iii>  (@  =  pu:  Tixpn  in>i 
-ij-p':',  which  is  not  very  remote  from  pj.  But  this  promising  beginning  is  left 
incomplete.  If  we  were  told  that  w/ien  the  harvest  was  ready  to  reap  the  Phil- 
istines came  up  and  plundered  it,  or  that  the  war  broke  out,  we  could  ht  the 
statement  into  this  context.  But  what  (@  actually  adds  is:  to.  Z\  trw-ei/r;  i\v  rp^ls 
a'ui\0L  els  TOV  oBoifTa,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  that  the  tariff  fixed  for  the 
tools  was  three  shekels  apiece,  though  it  takes  violent  treatment  to  get  this 
meaning  from  the  words.  The  final  clause  in  (g  moreover,  which  affirms  that 
the  same  arrangement  held  for  the  axe  and  the  sickle,  is  superfluous.  Th., 
reading  D^Dn  n^san,  translates  and  the  sharpening  of  the  edges  (for  the  plough- 
shares and  the  spades)  was  three  shekels  apiece.  But  the  meaning  proposed 
for  n^san  and  for  a''3n  is  without  authority,  and  the  meaning  apiece  for  ja'S 
is  also  unparalleled.  Retusae  itaque  erant  acies  votnerum  3L  is  an  attempt 
to  make  sense  out  of  the  text  of  |l?,  but  is  contrary  to  grammar,  and  pro- 
vides no  suitable  preface  to  the  final  clause  usque  ad  stimidum  corrigendum. 
Another  attempt  is  made  by  2C,  which  apparently  supposes  ni^i-on  to  mean 
a  tile,  for  it  translates :  and  they  had  a  file  to  sharpen  the  dulness  of  the 
iron  tools.  S  also  has  the  file  (if,  indeed,  nddt  NrDi-'  be  the  file),  though 
it  understands  that  the  Hebrews  in  their  necessity  used  their  large  files  for 
ploughshares  (?)  and  for  other  tools.  This  is  more  fully  developed  by  Ar., 
which  says  in  so  many  words:  they  fashioned  the  broad  file  into  a  pruning- 
hook,  and  took  pegs  from  the  harrozvs  for  picks.  These  differences  of  interpre- 
tation show  the  impossibility  of  making  sense  of  the  text  as  it  stands,  or  even 
of  finding  a  plausible  emendation.  The  final  clause  ]2-\-\ri  a^sn'^i  seems  to 
connect  most  naturally  with  tio'^'?  of  the  preceding  verse.  But  the  sentence 
is  long  and  awkward  unless  we  assume  with  Toy  (in  Erdm.)  that  the  verse  is 
mainly  an  erroneous  duplication  of  the  preceding.  For  this  hypothesis  there 
is  some  colour  in  the  repetition  of  several  of  the  same  words.  But  when 
written  in  parallel  lines,  the  correspondence  is  not  very  striking,  —pmn]  for 
the  pointing,  cf.  Stade,  Gram.  ^2  a.— 22.  n^ni]  should  probably  be  made 
•"HM.  After  nnn'r'D  (on  the  face  of  it  a  construct  form)  we  should  probably 
insert  t;':DDn  with  @  (Ew.).  Toy  proposes  to  read  -^'COD  instead  of  ncn^D  :  in 
the  day  of  Michmash  would  naturally  mean  in  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Mich- 
mash.  —  23.  3SC  means  in  14  the  soldiers  who  were  in  occupation  of  the  camp, 
in  distinction  from  those  who  went  out  on  the  various  expeditions.  Here 
however  it  may  mean  the  outpost  which  was  thrown  forward  to  protect  the 
main  camp  from  surprise.  —  nayn]  it  is  unnecessary  to  change  the  pointing  to 
13;;d  with  Ewald.  What  is  meant  is  the/rtw  from  the  highlands  to  the  Jordan 
valley,  which  ran  down  the  wady.  The  village  of  Michmash  lay  a  little  back 
from  the  ravine;  the  Philistine  outpost  was  stationed  on  its  very  edge. 

XrV.  1.   Jonathan  proposes  an  attack.  —  The  main  stream  of 
the  narrative  here  recurs,  and  tells  of  Jonathan's  proposal  to  his 
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adjutant.  A  digression  is  made  to  describe  the  scene  more  exactly. 
— It  came  to  pass  on  that  day'\  that  is,  the  particular  day  of  which 
we  are  to  speak,  as  in  i* — that  Jonathan  ben  Said  said  to  his 
armour-bearer]  it  is  proper  that  Jonathan  should  be  given  his  full 
name  at  the  beginning  of  so  important  a  paragraph.  The  name 
does  not  imply  that  he  has  not  been  mentioned  before,  cf.  23^''. 
The  armour-bearer  was  the  man  chosen  by  a  leader  or  prominent 
officer  to  be  his  trusty  attendant,  aid,  adjutant,  armiger,  or  squire. 
Jonathan  proposes  a  surprise  of  the  enemy's  post,  but  does  not 
let  his  father  know,  doubtless  fearing  to  be  forbidden  the  fool- 
hardy attempt.  —  2.  The  situation  is  described  :  first,  with  refer- 
ence to  Saul,  who  was  sitting  in  the  titte7-7nost  part  of  Geba]  so 
we  must  read,  to  be  consistent,  U7ider  the  po7negranate  tree  which 
is  in  the  th7'eshing-floor'\  for  the  reading,  see  the  critical  note. 
The  force  with  him  was  the  six  hu7idred  77ie7i  already  mentioned. 
—  3.  An  important  member  of  the  camp  is  the  priest  who  has 
charge  of  the  sacred  lot.  He  is  mentioned  here  in  order  to 
prepare  us  for  the  part  he  is  afterwards  to  take.  —  Ahijah  ben 
Ahitub,  brother  of  Ichabod]  the  mention  of  Ichabod  is  possibly 
the  work  of  the  redactor,  Ahimelech  ben  Ahitub,  mentioned  in 
the  later  history,  may  be  the  same  as  this  Ahijah,  the  names  being 
synonymous.  The  priest  is  described  as  bea7-ing  the  ephod]  in 
the  correct  text  of  v.^^  we  learn  that  Saul  commanded  the  ephod 
to  be  brought,  cf.  also  23^  30'.  In  these  cases  the  ephod  can 
hardly  be  the  priest's  garment.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
instrument  of  the  oracle,  however,  we  know  nothing  about  it. 
The  description  of  things  in  Saul's  camp  closes  with  the  state- 
ment :  the  people  did  not  k7iow  that  Jo/iathan  and  his  ar77iour- 
hearer  had  go 716]  they  were  therefore  surprised  when  the  commo- 
tion made  itself  visible  in  the  opposing  camp.  —  4.  The  locality 
of  the  exploit  is  described  to  us  :  Betwee7i  the  ravi7ies  by  which 
Jonatha7i  sought  to  ci-oss]  that  is,  side  valleys  running  into  the 
main  wady.  As  we  can  readily  see,  these  would  leave  projecting 
points,  two  of  which  are  now  described  :  a  tooth  of  rock  on  one 
side  and  a  tooth  of  7-ock  on  the  other]  cf.  Job  39-*  and  the  well- 
known  Dent  du  Midi.  The  names  of  the  two  rocks  in  question 
were  Bozez  and  Seneh.  We  may  conjecture  that  Bozez,  the  shi7i- 
ing,  was  the  one  facing  the  south,  Seneh,  the  thortiy,  the  one  facing 
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the  north.*  —  5.  The  description  is  completed  by  the  statement 
that  07ie  rock  was  on  the  north  ijifroiit  of  Alichmash,  the  other  on 
the  south  ifi  front  of  Geba\  each  hill  is  defined  by  the  village 
nearest  to  it,  to  which  it  served  as  a  fortification.  Notice  that  P^ 
has  Geba  here. 

1.  Dvn  ■■nn]  the  same  expression  i*,  cf.  Ges.^^  §  126^.  — vSo  Na'j]  Abime. 
lech  had  such  an  attendant  and  so  apparently  had  Gideon,  Jd.  9^*  710. — 
n^i'D]  Num.  32I9  Jos.  22'^  Jd.  7^5.  The  passages  show  that  the  word  means 
simply  beyond.  —  tSn]  cf.  Dr.  in  BDB.  sub  voce,  with  his  reference,  Wright, 
Cotnp.  Gram.  p.  117.  —  T\';iyr\  ^'i\>'i\  as  Geba  is  the  town  overlooking  the  pass, 
it  must  be  meant  here.  For  nspj  describing  a  position  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  cf.  (f^.  —  pDin]  evidently  a  well-known  tree,  \y-\xo  is  meant  by  ^  as  a 
proper  name,  and  in  fact  there  is  a  Migron  not  far  away.  Is.  lo'^^.  But  as  it 
lies  north  of  Michmash  it  will  not  answer  our  author's  purpose.  The  versions 
make  a  proper  name  of  the  word  here,  but  do  not  agree  in  the  form.  As  the 
location  is  already  given  with  some  exactness  a  proper  name  is  superfluous.  On 
this  account  We.  proposes  i"jJ3  with  the  meaning  of  pj  a  threshing-floor.  A 
threshing-floor  is  usually  located  on  a  bare  open  hill  and  so  would  be  excellent 
for  Saul's  purpose — to  prevent  surprise  and  keep  watch  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments.—  3.  n^ns]  in  21^  22^  we  find  the  priest  at  Nob  called  "[Scnx  and  he 
also  is  a  son  of  Ahitub.  It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  the  two  names 
designate  the  same  individual,  the  original  -[^-^■-nx  having  been  changed  to 
avoid  the  suggestion  of  Molech.  The  identification  is  cited  by  Schm.  from 
Sanctius.  On  the  assumed  meaning  my  brother  is  Yahweh,  or  brother  of 
Yahweh,  cf.  Jastrow, /5Z.  XIII.  p.  loi  ff.,  and  Barton,  ibid.  XV.  p.  168  flf. 
Keil  is  at  pains  to  calculate  the  age  of  Ahijah  to  show  that  he  could  have  had 
a  son  old  enough  to  accompany  David  after  Saul's  massacre  of  the  priests.  — 
in^-'N]  'Icoxct^'jA  (S^B.  —  Dnro]  is  written  DnjB  i^  (by  the  occidentals  only). 
Nestle  (^Am.  Jour.  Sem.  Lang.  XIII.  p.  1 73)  follows  Lauth  in  supposing  the 
name  (borne  also  by  a  son  of  Aaron)  to  be  Egyptian  and  to  mean  negro.  — 
niDN  nfi]  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  instance  where  nju  means  to  zuear  an 
article  of  dress.  In  Ex.  28^2. 29  however  it  describes  the  High  Priest  as  bear- 
ing (or  wearing)  the  names  on  the  breastplate.  The  use  of  n.;'j  would  there- 
fore be  against  the  theory  that  the  ephod  was  an  article  of  clothing.  On  the 
other  hand,  Samuel  and  David  are  girded  with  an  ephod  (2^^  2  S.  61*)  which 
would  indicate  that  it  could  be  worn.  See  Moore  on  Judges  17^,  with  the 
extended  list  of  authorities  there  given.  — 4.  nnayan]  on  the  daghesh  cf.  Stade, 
Gram.  §  317.  The  form  is  construct,  governing  the  clause  which  follows, 
Ges.26  §  130  f;  Dav.,  Syntax,  §  25.  <S  however  connects  the  first  two  words 
of  the  verse  with  the  preceding :  the  people  did  not  know  that  Jonathan  had 
gone  to  the  pass.  —  -i3>'n:;]  occurs  only  here  and  with  nio  seems  superfluous; 

*  So  GASmith,  Geog.  p.  250. 
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one  of  the  two  words  is  omitted  by  (3.  —  I'si^]  the  attractive  conjecture  of 
GASmith  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  goes  back  apparently  to  Gesenius, 
Thesaurus,  p.  229 :  appellativa  signilicatio  videtur  splendens.  Later  lexicons 
take  no  notice  of  this.  The  form  in  (g  is  Bale's  or  BaC«s.  —  n:p]  is  thus 
pointed  by  Ginsburg;  the  editions  vary.  The  word  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  njp,  the  thorn,  as  for  example,  the  burning  bush  Ex.  3--',  of.  Dt.  33^^. 
The  word  has  been  transferred  from  Arabic  to  English  in  the  name  of  the 
medicinal  senna  ;  (5  has  'S.iuuadp.  The  two  names  are  rendered  by  ST,  Slip- 
pery and  Inaccessible.  —  5.  It  is  a  question  whether  piSD  gives  a  suitable 
sense.  Besides  this  passage  it  is  used  in  2^  only,  and  there  it  is  used  of  the 
pillars  which  support  the  earth.  But  it  will  hardly  do  to  say  of  a  hill  that  it  is 
a  column  on  the  north.  In  modern  Hebrew  pii"  is  the  peak  or  summit  of  a 
hill  (Levy,  NHWB.).  But  what  is  required  here  is  a  word  like  iisj,  which 
however  seems  to  be  applied  specifically  to  cities  or  walls.  As  pii'D  is  not 
represented  in  @,  it  may  be  an  intruder  corrupted  from  the  poxs  which  fol- 
lows. Were  it  original  we  should  expect  it  to  be  repeated  in  the  second  half 
of  the  verse.  It  is  exscinded  by  Th.,  Dr.,  Bu.;  while  Kl.  goes  his  own  way  as 
usual.     With  'D  Sio  defining  a  location,  compare  Ex.  34^  Dt.  4^^. 

6-12.  Jonathan  suggests  an  omen.  —  The  account  takes  up 
the  speech  of  Jonathan,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  digression 
concerning  the  scene  of  the  exploit.  He  first  proposes  to  go 
against  the  enemy,  and  receives  a  hearty  assurance  of  support 
from  his  squire.  He  then  reveals  his  plan,  which  is,  that  they 
show  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  They  would  then 
notice  the  words  used  by  the  Philistines,  and  take  from  them  a 
sign  to  indicate  whether  they  should  go  further  or  stand  still. 
The  older  commentators  are  confident  that  Jonathan,  in  propos- 
ing this  test  of  the  divine  will,  as  well  as  in  making  the  expedition, 
was  acting  under  divine  inspiration.  See  the  question  discussed 
at  length  by  Schmid. 

6.  Come,  let  its  go  over  to  the  garriso?i  of  these  tincirciimcised^ 
the  PhiUstines  are  frequently  so  stigmatized,  Jd.  14^  15'^  i  S.  18-''"^'^ 
31*  2  S.  I'''.  Jonathan's  hope  of  doing  something  is  a  hope  in 
God  :  Perchance  Yahiveh  will  act  for  us'\  there  seems  no  reason 
to  question  the  construction.  —  For  Yahweh  finds  no  hindrance  to 
his  saving  power  in  the  many  or  the  few']  that  is,  whether  many 
be  opposed,  or  few  be  on  his  side.  —  7.  By  emendation  we  get : 
Do  all  to  which  thy  heart  inclines  :  behold,  I  am  with  thee;  as  thy 
heart  so  is  my  heart]  the  text  of  ^  is  awkward,  and  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  it  will  bear  the  meaning  given  it  in  EV. — 8-10.  Indica- 
tion of  the  divine  will  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  : 
See  we  will  cross  over  to  the  men,  and  show  ourselves  to  them']  by 
coming  into  the  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  where  the 
Philistine  sentinels  would  see  them. — -9.  If  they  say  thus  to  us  : 
Stand  still  until  we  can  reach  you  !  then  we  will  stand  still  in  our 
place]  the  mind  of  the  enemy  to  attack  might  be  a  reason  for 
caution.  But  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  challenge  to  come  up 
was  a  sign  of  cowardice,  as  is  affirmed  by  Th.  :  ironiam  ex  con- 
sternato  animo  profectam  esse  existimamus,  Schm.  — 10.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  PhiHstines  should  invite  them  to  come  up, 
they  would  make  the  attempt :  for  in  that  case  God  will  have 
given  them  into  our  hand]  we  cannot  help  seeing  in  this  the  arbi- 
trary selection  of  an  omen.  The  nearest  parallel  is  the  sign  prayed 
for  by  Abraham's  servant,  whereby  he  might  know  the  predestined 
wife  of  Isaac,  Gen.  24^*.  — 11.  The  Philistines  discover  the  advent- 
urers, and  say  to  each  other  :  See  !  Hebrews  are  coming  out  of  the 
holes  where  they  hid  themselves  .']  the  expression  does  not  neces- 
sarily presuppose  the  account  in  13*^.  — 12.  The  Philistines  then 
cry  out  to  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  :  Come  up  to  us  that 
we  may  tell  you  something !  The  light  language  is  simply  a  chal- 
lenge, probably  a  banter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  the 
speakers  expected  to  tell  the  strangers.  The  words  used  do  not 
admit  of  being  understood  :  we  will  show  you  how  to  fight. 
Jonathan  accepts  the  omen,  and  calls  to  his  armour-bearer  to 
climb  up  after  him,  adding  :  For  Yahweh  has  given  them  into  the 
hand  of  Israel]  the  victory  is,  in  the  divine  purpose,  already 
obtained. 

6-12.  In  this  paragraph,  except  i^b,  we  find  the  name  of  the  hero  spelled 
]njini  whereas  elsewhere  in  these  two  chapters  we  have  jnjv.  The  fuller  form 
reappears  in  18-20  and  in  2  S.  The  change  of  form  just  here  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  this  paragraph  the  work  of  a  different  hand.  The  incident  is 
one  which  might  be  interpolated  by  a  pious  scribe  who  wished  to  magnify 
Jonathan's  faith  and  dependence  on  God.  But  it  is  skilfully  wrought  into  the 
narrative  and  cannot  well  be  spared.  For  a  discussion  of  the  names  which 
begin  with  in-'  and  r  see  Bonk  in  ZATW.  XI.  pp.  125-156. 

6.  n-i3j?ji]  (fl  omits  the  \  —  ^Sin]  expresses  a  hope,  as  in  Gen.  3221. — 
\h,  nini  ni:-;"]  has  an  analogy  in  Jd.  2'';  the  object  nii'^jc  is  contained  in  the 
verb:  perchance  Yahiueh  ivill  do  a  deed  for  us  (Schm.).     Some  have  ques- 
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tioned  whether  the  text  is  sound,  and  Kl.  proposes  to  emend  to  ijS  y^trr. 
But  this  seems  unnecessary.  —  iiipc]  the  noun  occurs  nowhere  else,  but  the 
verb  is  not  infrequent  in  the  meaning  to  shut  up,  to  keep  hack.  —  OyCa  in  3-13] 
is  logically  connected  with  -iri>'D.  —  7.  The  received  text  is  awkward,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  it  can  be  translated,  noj  certainly  does  not  belong  in 
a  sentence  where  it  must  be  made  to  mean  go  ott.  (@  seems  to  have  had 
another  text:  iroin  wav  o  iap  t)  icapSia  aov  iKKAivp  would  represent  irx  hj  nry 
iV  naj  -^22^,  and  this  preserves  the  natural  meaning  of  naj,  of.  Jd.  9^.  This 
text,  suggested  by  Ew.,  has  been  accepted  by  most  recent  scholars.  —  l^^^^] 
<S  adds  Kap^ia  fioiJ,  which  also  is  generally  accepted  since  Ew.  —  8.  3n3>'] 
the  participle  is  used  of  action  in  the  immediate  future  and  is  carried  on  by 
ij''Sjji.  —  9.  For  im,  de  still,  cf.  Jer.  476,  and,  of  the  sun's  standing  still,  Jos. 
lo^^f-.  For  uyj.T  (S  has  airayyeiAco/xev,  perhaps  reading  ijiun.  —  ijirnn]  in 
our  tracks  is  a  colloquial  equivalent,  cf.  Ex.  i6'^'-*  Jd.  7^1.  — 10.  ncN^]  +7rpbs 
7\ims  @  with  which  ^  agrees.  But  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  upon  the 
evidence  for  so  easy  an  insertion.  —  irS;;]  -nphs  rj/xas  is  the  rendering  of  (3, 
as  in  v.12  yvhere  |§  has  iji*?}*,  which  should  probably  be  read  here.  —  uiij]  a 
number  of  codd.  have  ijnia,  but  cf.  Gen.  43^1  Dt.  32^^.  —  nn]  the  1  is  lack- 
ing in  (SSIL  and  may  have  come  from  erroneous  duphcation  of  the  preceding 
letter.  —  ana;!]  in  the  mouth  of  the  Philistines  as  elsewhere;  here  without  the 
article :  some  Hebrews,  not  the  Hebreivs  as  in  (§.  According  to  We.,  Ilitzig 
conjectured  nnao;',  mice.  — 12.  njiCii]  is  doubtless  to  be  corrected  to  3scn, 
the  form  elsewhere  used  in  this  narrative. 

13-16.  The  attack.  —  When  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer 
accept  the  challenge,  the  garrison  is  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the  confusion  soon  becomes  a  panic.  — 13.  The  two  Hebrews 
chmb  up  on  their  hands  and  on  their  feet.  We  must  suppose  that 
while  cUmbing  the  cHff  they  were  hidden  from  the  view  of  the 
post  at  the  top ;  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  surprise.  — 
And  they  turned  before  Jonathan  and  he  smote  the7)i]  this  is  the 
reading  of  (§  and  on  the  whole  the  better,  though  the  case  is 
particularly  difficult  to  decide.  |^  reads  :  and  they  fell  before 
Jonathan.  In  any  case,  Jonathan  felled  them  to  the  ground,  and 
his  arjnour-bearer  kept  despatching  them  after  him'\  notice  the 
force  of  the  participle.  — 14.  The  first  slaughter~\  distinguished 
from  the  general  carnage  which  came  with  the  panic.  The  latter 
part  of  the  verse  is  obscure.  What  we  expect  is  either  a  com- 
parison with  some  similar  event :  '  hke  Gideon's  slaughter  of 
Midian  '  for  example,  or  else  a  definite  location  of  the  deed  :  '  in 
the  field  which  lies  before  Michmash,'  or  something  hke  that. 
(§  finds  an  account  of  the  weapons  used ;  S>  gives  a  comparison 
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of  the  activity  of  the  heroes  with  that  of  the  day  labourer.  A 
satisfactory  text  does  not  seem  yet  to  have  been  constructed. — 
15.  The  terror  aroused  by  Jonathan's  onset  spread  to  the  whole 
force  of  the  Phihstines  and  became  a  panic.  The  force  was 
divided  (as  noted  above)  into  the  garrison  and  the  raiders.  The 
account  seems  to  assume  that  these  latter  were  returning  to  the 
camp  when  they  met  the  flying  garrison;  or  else  the  attack  was  in 
the  early  morning  when  the  raiders  had  not  yet  set  out.  —  So  there 
came  a  terror  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field  .  .  .  and  even  the 
plunderers  trembkd'\  the  intervening  clause  is  difficult  to  place. 
—  And  the  earth  quaked']  is  evidently  to  be  taken  literally;  Yah- 
weh  intervened  directly  to  increase  the  fear,  which  thus  became 
a  divinely  sent  panic]  lit.,  a  terror  of  God.  — 16.  The  commotion 
was  so  great  that  Saul's  sentinels  in  Geba  saw  :  And  behold  a 
tumult  was  surging  hither  and  thither]  the  remarkable  thing  was  a 
mob  moving  purposelessly  to  and  fro  in  its  mad  impulse. 

13.  IPJi''  ^Jo'^  iVfl-'i]  seems  a  little  too  abrupt.  We  expect  the  attack  or 
the  terror  to  be  asserted.  ©  enables  us  to  restore  ddm  j.-ijr  ^JflS  UflM.  Ew. 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  part  of  this,  though  he  makes  it  mean 
they  looked  him  in  the  face,  being  paralyzed  by  fear.  As  Jonathan  was  "  swifter 
than  an  eagle,"  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  Philistines  started 
to  flee,  but  were  quickly  overtaken.  — 14.  The  verse  is  perfectly  plain  down 
to  tyiN.  After  that  it  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  hopelessly  corrupt. 
Tradition  is  represented  by  in  media  parte  jtigeri  quam  pa)-  bourn  in  die  arare 
consiievit  %,  and  this  has  passed  into  the  modern  versions.  But  the  objections 
to  it  are  of  the  most  serious  kind.  •'i'n^D  has  a  combination  of  prepositions 
very  rare,  occurring  in  only  two  expressions,  both  defining  a  point  of  time 
(Dr.,  /Votes) ;  njyn  in  the  mcsimng  fttrrow  occurs  in  one  late  passage,  Ps.  129^ 
A't.,  where  the  text  is  not  above  suspicion.  It  is  difficult,  moreover,  to  see  how 
Jonathan  could  slay  twenty  men  in  half  a  furrow,  which  indeed  is  nonsense. 
If  it  said  as  in  a  furrow,  we  should  think  of  the  slain  as  lying  along  in  a  row. 
In  late  Hebrew  nj;'D  is  said  to  mean  the  amount  of  ground  which  a  plough- 
man takes  in  hand  at  one  time,  Ges.,  HIVB^'^.,  referring  to  Wetstein  in  Delitzsch, 
Psahnen^,  which  I  have  not  seen,  also  Levy,  NHWB.  The  Arabic  usage  is 
readily  traced;  ma'na  is  simply  the  intention,  as  is  njyn  in  Hebrew,  and  so 
applied  to  the  task  which  a  man  sets  himself  or  intends  to  do.  But  to  suppose 
that  the  word  now  applied  by  the  fellahin  to  their  task  of  ploughing  had 
the  same  application  in  Bibhcal  Hebrew  is  too  violent.  Nor  are  the  diffi- 
culties yet  over.  iDX  is  undoubtedly  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  then  possibly  as 
much  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  in  a  day  —  an  acre,  roughly  speak- 
ing.    Is.  510,  which  is  usually  urged  for  this  meaning,  is  not  free  from  difficulty. 
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But  assuming  it  provisionally,  we  cannot  yet  make  an  intelligible  sentence  :  as 
in  half  a  furroiv  {!)  a /i  acre  of  fe/d  is  redundant  and  ungrammatical.  The 
versions  testify  to  the  corruption,  but  unfortunately  without  helping  to  correct 
it.  l3^  has  eu  QoAlai  Kal  iu  TTeTpoB6Kois  /cat  eV  /coxAa|i  tov  mSiov,  with  which 
I  agrees  ( Cod.  Goth.  Leg.) ;  (g-^^  omits  from  this  icai  iv  iveTpojioKois,  which 
Th.  (followed  by  We.)  had  already  conjectured  to  be  a  gloss.  The  reason- 
ing of  We.  is  plausible,  though  the  testimony  of  I  shows  that  the  insertion 
must  have  been  early.  ©  seems  to  have  had  at  least  T\-\z'r\  .  .  .  noi-n^, 
and  between  came  nis::  or  ij3.x2;  it  should  be  noted  that  111;  is  nowhere 
used  oi  stones  as  a  weapon,  but  it  is  more  likely  than  jjn  to  be  the  original  of 
nnx.  If  we  restore  n-iari  ns3  we  should  1x2^n'A2Xe  among  the  rocks  of  the  field, 
which  would  not  be  out  of  place.  On  the  basis  of  ^  we  might  restore  a^-ina 
r\-\Z'r\  IDS  ijnjDi  like  hezvers  of  stone,  or  like  drivers  of  oxen  in  the  field. 
The  repeated  blows  of  a  man  hewing  stone  would  not  be  an  inappropriate 
comparison,  and  possibly  the  Syrian  ploughmen  urge  on  their  oxen  with 
violent  blows;  but  the  language  seems  rather  obscure.  Ew.  tries  to  translate 
1^,  making  it  mean  that  the  slaughter  was  'like  a  yoke  (?)  of  land  being 
ploughed'  {GVP.  III.  p.  48,  E.  Tr.  III.  p.  34).  But  the  figure  does  not  seem 
to  fit.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  defending  tradition  may,  as  usual,  con- 
sult Keil.  — 15.  The  text  is  not  easy  to  interpret,  though  so  smooth  in  appear- 
ance :  There  came  a  terror  on  the  camp  in  the  field  and  upon  all  the  people'] 
but  why  should  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  camp  in  the  field  and  all  the 
people?  The  people  here  meant  are  the  people  of  the  Philistine  camp,  and 
the  sentence  is  redundant.  Or  if  we  divide  so  as  to  read,  on  the  camp,  both  on 
the  field  and  on  all  the  people,  why  should  the  camp  be  summed  up  under  these 
two  heads?  (5  seems  to  have  read  miz^ai  njn03  both  in  the  cainp  and  in  the 
field,  as  if  to  distinguish  between  the  fortified  (?)  camp  and  the  open  coun- 
try. So  much  is  adopted  by  Kl.,  Bu.,  and  may  pass  in  default  of  something 
better.  For  the  next  clause,  (5  connects  as  follows :  and  all  the  people,  both 
garrison  and  raiders  trembled,  and  this  again  may  pass;  but  we  must  certainly 
strike  out  ncn-aj  which  now  becomes  intolerable.  (@^  reads  Koi  avrol  ovk 
ijOeXov  iroiuu,  with  which  we  can  do  nothing;  and  I  suspect  the  verse  has 
been  freely  interpolated.  Perhaps  the  original  was  only  njnna  n-\-\r\  Mm 
nnn-DJ  mn  nMi;':;ni  n■^^^<2^.  With  ]'n>yn  rjini  compare  Am.  8^  Joel  2^'^;  the 
verb  is  used  of  the  mountains,  2  S.  22^  Is.  525.  Th.  and  Keil  try  to  under- 
stand the  words  here  of  the  commotion  produced  by  the  panic,  but  this  is 
rationalistic  weakening  of  the  author's  meaning.  —  a\nSN  mnnS]  cf.  the 
divinely  sent  fear,  a''n'?K  npn,  which  came  upon  the  Canaanites,  Gen.  35^.  — 
16.  a^Di-n]  the  sentinels  regularly  stationed  on  the  walls  of  a  city,  2  S.  13^* 
18-*.  —  n;73j]  Geba  should  be  read,  as  heretofore.  —  pcnn]  @  renders  njncn. 
But  as  pen  is  the  less  common  word,  it  is  to  be  preferred;  and  it  seems  to 
give  an  excellent  sense  here,  cf.  Jd.  4^  and  v.^^  in  this  chapter.  The  first  n, 
however,  is  a  duplicate,  and  we  should  read  iicn  njni.  What  they  saw  was  a 
tumult  surging.  —  a'^ni  I'^^i]  is  impossible,  and  to  be  corrected  according  to  (5 
oSni  oSn,     For  jicj  We.  suggests  the  meaning  surge,  commended  by  Dr. 
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17-23.  The  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines.  —  On  discovering 
the  state  of  tlie  enemy's  camp,  Saul  inquires  who  is  missing  from 
his  own  force.  He  then  takes  the  first  steps  towards  ascertaining 
the  will  of  Yahweh.  But  before  the  reply  of  the  oracle  is  given, 
the  state  of  the  enemy  so  obviously  invites  attack,  that  the  king 
marches  forth  without  waiting  further.  At  the  scene  of  battle  he 
finds  the  Philistines  fighting  each  other.  The  Hebrew  slaves  from 
their  camp  join  with  him,  and  he  is  reenforced  by  the  Israelites 
who  have  been  in  hiding.     The  result  is  a  decided  victory. 

17.  Saul  says  to  the  soldiers  :  Sea^rJi]  the  verb  is  used  of 
inspecting  the  troops,  13^^,  and  also  of  inquiring  for  one  absent, 
20" :  And  see  who  is  gone  from  US']  the  result  is  to  show  the 
absence  of  Jonathan  and  his  attendant.  — 18.  The  text  of  (!^, 
which  is  to  be  adopted  unconditionally,  reads  :  And  Saul  said  to 
Ahijah  :  Bring  hither  the  Ephod,  for  he  carried  the  Ephod  that 
day  before  Israel]  similar  language  is  used  in  other  cases  where 
the  Ephod  is  consulted,  23^  30^  We.  supposes  that  the  remark 
concerning  Ahijah  cannot  be  by  the  author  of  v. ^.  But  the  expla- 
nation of  the  general  situation  there  need  not  prevent  the  reminder 
here,  where  there  is  particular  occasion  for  it.  The  text  of  |^ 
inserts  the  Ark  of  God  here.  Historically  we  could  hardly  object 
that  the  presence  of  the  Ark  at  Kirjath  Jearim  would  decide  against 
this  text,  because  our  author  may  not  have  known  of  its  detention 
at  Kirjath  Jearim.  But  the  Ephod  is  elsewhere  the  means  of  giv- 
ing the  oracle,  and  if  original  here  may  have  been  displaced  by  a 
scrupulous  scribe  who  was  aware  of  its  dangerous  resemblance  to 
an  image.  — 19.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  is  not  yet  given,  when 
Saul  sees  the  necessity  of  immediate  action.  The  state  of  the 
Philistine  camp  gives  plain  enough  indication  of  the  will  of  God  : 
While  Saul  was  yet  speaking,  the  tumult  kept  on  increasing]  on  the 
text  see  the  critical  note.  The  act  of  consulting  the  oracle  fell 
into  two  parts ;  the  king  (or  other  inquirer)  asked  a  question ;  the 
priest  gave  the  answer  of  Yahweh.  In  the  case  before  us  Saul 
interrupted  his  own  question,  saying  to  the  priest :  Draiv  back  thy 
hand  I]  that  is,  the  hand  which  was  stretched  out  to  take  the  lot. 
The  verb  is  the  same  used  of  dra7ving  up  the  feet  into  the  bed, 
Gen.  49'*^.  —  20.    Saul  and  his  men  march  to  the  scene  :    Then 
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Sail  I  and  all  the  people  with  him  raised  the  war  cry~\  such  is  the 
natural  interpretation  of  the  words.  When  they  came  to  the  camp 
of  the  Phihstines  :  the  sword  of  each  was  turned  upon  his  fellow, 
ati  exceeding  great  confusion'^  as  in  the  camp  of  Midian  where  also 
friend  was  taken  for  foe,  Jd.  f-.  —  21.  The  appearance  of  Saul 
with  an  orderly  band  of  soldiers  gave  disaffected  aUies  of  the 
Philistines  a  rallying  point :  The  Hebrews  ivho  wej-e  on  the  side 
of  the  Philistines  heretofore,  who  had  come  ivith  thetn  into  the  camp, 
they  also  turned  to  be  with  Saul'\  Schm.  compares  the  case  of 
David  who  followed  Achish  to  Gilboa.  —  22.  The  noise  and  the 
news  spread  rapidly,  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  ivho  were  in  hiding 
in  the  hill  cotmtry  of  Ephraim']  although  occupied  by  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  district  bore  the  name  of  Ephraim.  —  They  also 
pursued  them  in  the  battle^  joining  with  the  forces  of  Saul.  — 
23.  The  author  sums  up  the  day's  work,  before  proceeding  to  a 
more  detailed  account  of  one  episode  :  So  Yahweh  delivered  Israel 
that  day  and  the  battle  went  beyond  Beth  Horon']  a  well-known 
town  on  the  western  edge  of  the  highlands.  The  name  is  cor- 
rected on  the  basis  of  &".  Beth  Aven,  the  reading  of  f^,  seems 
unsuitable. 

17.  I''x]  denies  the  presence  of  the  subject,  Gen.  37-'  Ex.  2^-.  — 18.  nrun 
OM'rNn  jiin]  the  difficulty  in  retaining  the  words  is  prima  facie  a  historical 
one.  The  Ark  had  been  settled  at  Kirjath  Jearim,  and  if  brought  to  Saul  we 
should  have  been  told  of  the  transfer.  Graetz  speaks  of  a  tradition  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  two  arks  (^Gesch.  d.  Juden,  I.  p.  160)  and  supposes  that 
one  was  made  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  other.  But  the  tradition  probably  arose 
from  a  desire  to  save  the  historicity  of  this  passage.  Even  if  we  suppose  this 
author  not  to  know  of  the  detention  of  the  Ark  at  Kirjath  Jearim,  it  remains 
true  that  we  nowhere  else  hear  of  it  in  connexion  with  Saul,  and  the  presump- 
tion is  therefore  against  it  here.  The  second  difficulty  is  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  Ark  was  not  used  in  consulting  the  oracle.  All  the  indications, 
therefore,  point  to  the  correctness  of  ^  Trpoadyaye  rh  e(povS.  The  Rabbinical 
commentators  are  aware  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  intended  (Isaaki 
and  Kimchi  in  toe).  For  the  rest  of  the  verse  we  must  also  adopt  the  reading 
of  @,  because  ^  is  evidently  the  worse  and  at  its  close  unintelligible.  Nin  o 
SsTi"  >jbV  Ninn  dvj  nusn  az'i  is  an  exact  translation  of  <§  and  gives  a  perfectly 
good  sense.  It  is  adopted  in  substance  by  all  recent  expositors.  Dr.,  fol- 
lowed by  Bu.,  prefers  Nirj  n>n  instead  of  the  simple  sa-j  and  ■'J3  "ijaS  for  ijf;'?. 
His  reason  in  the  latter  case  is  that  Sniiti  ijsS  is  bald  and  against  the  usage  of 
Hebrew  prose.  On  this  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  Snib'i  >j3  ^jsS  is  found 
in  the  books  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel  four  times,  and  that  all  four  (Jos.  4I2 
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§32  ioi2  jd,  8^^)  come  from  a  redactional  hand;  whereas  ha-^'if  ijsS  occurs  in 
six  places  besides  this  (Jos.  iqI'^  ii^  ao^s  i  S.  710  2  S.  iqI^-  i^)  representing  three 
different  documents.  This  verse  is  one  of  those  in  which  Keil  concedes  the 
superiority  of  (g.  — ^19.  lai  -i>']  the  verb  should  be  pointed  as  an  infinitive,  cf. 
Jd.  3-*'  Ex.  ;^^-;  the  more  usual  construction  is  i^nn  -yp  >nii.  For  the  tense  in 
-jSm,  cf.  Dr.,  Tenses^,  §  127  a;   but  the  emendation  to  iSn  (Kl.)  is  attractive. 

—  311  liVn]  "double  absolute  object,  the  second  being  an  adjective"  (Moore, 
on  Jd.  424),  cf.  2  S.  510  18^5,  Dav.,  Sjn(ax,  §  86,  R.  4.— 20.  p•;v^^]  here 
pointed  as  a  Niphal;  but  this  is  used  of  the  people  who  are  summoned  to  war, 
not  of  the  leader  who  summons  them.  For  the  latter  we  find  the  Hiphil, 
Jd.  410-13  2  S.  20*-^.  If  we  point  p>'p_i  however,  we  must  change  '?D^  to  bj-m. 
But  the  people  had  already  been  mustered,  in  order  to  discover  who  was  miss- 
ing, and  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  them  together.  With  all  due  reserve, 
therefore,  I  have  pointed  p•;v^  and  suppose  the  shout  of  those  who  go  into 
battle  to  be  intended  —  though  the  verb  is  nowhere  else  used  in  that  sense. 
©-^  has  aufB6r](Ti  for  which  ^r-  have  ave^-rj.  —  ncinc]  is  used  of  the  panic  pro- 
duced in  the  Philistine  cities  by  the  plague,  5^. — 21.  The  verse  division  is 
disregarded  by  S>  which  makes  the  tumult  to  be  Hebrezvs  against  Philistines. 

—  Dn3;'ni]  koX  oi  Sov\ol  <3.  The  latter  is  plausible,  for  the  slaves  of  the 
Philistines  might  well  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  camp  would  contain  a  large  number  of 
Hebrews  impressed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  booty,  or  who  were 
seeking  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  enemy.  Such  Hebrews  might  well 
be  contrasted,  as  here,  with  the  Israel  with  Saul.  For  Yr\  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  read  rn  iii'X  with  Ew.,  cf.  Dr.,  Notes.  —  CDj?]  is  not  represented  in  (g. 

—  Dji  ^■•^D]  should  be  emended  to  aj  ia3D  (Th.)  with  <@<S.  — 22.  i:'>n]  is  not 
represented  in  (g,  and  the  sense  is  good  without  it.  —  ip^"''''']  is  abnormally 
pointed,  cf  Stade,  Gram.  §  529  a,  Ges.-''  §  53  n.;  the  same  form  is  found  in 
31'^  (i  Chr.  10-).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  Hiphil  is  intended, 
Jd.  18-2  20*5  2  S.  16  (lacking  ^  as  here).  — 23.  pN-i-r-^]  was  corrected  by  Th. 
to  pn  r.^1,  and  the  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  <^^\. 

24-35.  Saul's  taboo  and  Jonathan's  violation  of  it.  —  Saul 
lays  a  curse  upon  the  eating  of  food  before  sundown.  The  people 
are  mindful  of  the  execration  and  go  fasting,  though  thereby  they 
grow  faint.  The  only  exception  is  Jonathan  who,  because  of  his 
absence  from  the  main  body  of  troops,  is  not  informed  of  the 
adjuration,  and  eats  of  some  honey  which  he  finds.  On  being 
informed,  he  condemns  his  father's  act  as  having  weakened  the 
people.  At  sunset  the  famished  people  rush  upon  the  spoil  and 
eat  without  due  care  to  separate  the  blood  from  the  flesh.  Saul, 
informed  of  this,  orders  a  great  stone  to  be  taken  for  an  altar  and 
at  this  the  animals  are  slain. 
1 
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The  paragraph  is  obscure  in  places  owing  to  the  state  of  the  text 
—  possibly  because  later  editors  could  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  religious  views  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  narrative.  It 
seems  plain  that  Saul's  purpose  was  to  impose  what  is  known  in 
other  religions  as  a  taboo.  As  the  confusion  of  the  enemy  showed, 
Yahweh  was  already  working.  Saul  desired  a  continuance  of  his 
favour.  The  extraordinary  privation  laid  upon  the  people  was  to 
secure  this.  Fasting  is  in  itself  one  means  of  placating  the  divinity. 
And  Yahweh  as  the  God  of  Battles  had  a  special  claim  upon  the 
booty.  It  was  in  fact  sacred,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  for  individual 
Israehtes  to  appropriate  it  until  the  first  fruits  had  been  set  apart 
for  Yahweh.  If  the  people  had  set  out  (as  is  likely)  without  sup- 
plying themselves  with  provisions  from  their  own  stores,  there 
would  be  all  the  more  need  of  special  precautions. 

So  far  from  Saul's  vow  being  rash,  ill-advised,  or  arbitrary, 
therefore,  we  see  that  it  was  the  logical  expression  of  his  careful- 
ness for  divine  things.  From  the  practical  point  of  view,  Jonathan 
was  no  doubt  right.  The  success  of  the  day  would  have  been 
greater  without  this  extraordinary  precaution.  But  this  was  a 
mere  worldly  consideration  —  Saul  was  moved  by  care  for  religion 
which  would  not  take  account  of  lower  advantages  or  arguments. 
That  he  was  entirely  justified  by  the  light  of  the  times  is  probable  ; 
for  the  author  has  no  hesitation  in  narrating  Yahweh's  confirma- 
tion of  the  curse  by  his  offended  silence  after  its  violation.  The 
supposition  that  Saul  was  moved  by  fear  lest  the  troops  should  be 
detained  by  the  booty  is  inadequate  to  account  for  the  form  of 
the  objurgation.  It  is  not  taking  booty  that  is  the  object  of  the 
curse,  but  eating  food  of  any  kind. 

24.  The  introductory  clause  must  be  taken  from  (©,  which 
describes  the  situation  as  it  was  during  the  day,  and  therefore 
before  the  conclusion  just  reached.  —  So  Israel  was  with  Saul 
about  ten  thousand  men  and  the  fighting  was  scattered  over  all  the 
hill  country  of  Ephraivi\  on  the  reading,  see  the  critical  note. — 
Ajid  Saul  vowed  a  vow  in  that  day,  and  Saul  laid  an  oath  on  the 
people'^  the  restoration  is  partly  conjectural.  If  it  be  correct,  the 
author  does  not  condemn  Saul ;  he  only  gives  the  facts  as  else- 
where.    Other  cases  of  the  vow,  Jd.  ii^*"'-  Gen.  28^-^     A  vow 
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of  abstinence  is  attributed  to  David,  Ps.  132^-.  Saul's  vow  is 
imposed  upon  the  people  in  the  form  of  a  curse,  saying:  Cursed 
is  the  man  7vho  shall  eat  food  until  evening  and  [until']  I  avenge 
myself  on  7?iy  enemies']  the  older  commentators  (followed  by  Keil) 
saw  in  the  form  of  the  oath  —  my  enemies  —  an  overweening  desire 
for  personal  revenge ;  but  this  is  foreign  to  the  author's  idea. 
The  Philistines  were  Saul's  enemies  because  they  were  enemies 
of  Israel.  Another  example  of  a  curse  assumed  by  the  people  as 
a  whole  is  found  in  Jd.  2i^l  The  result  of  this  one  was  that  none 
of  the  people  tasted  food,  though  they  were  tempted.  — 25,  26.  The 
text  has  suffered  and  cannot  be  certainly  restored.  Recent  authori- 
ties agree  in  making  it  mean  :  A  fid  there  was  honey  \or  honeycomb] 
on  the  face  of  the  ground,  and  the  people  came  to  the  honeycomb 
whence  the  bees  had  gone,  but  710  one  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
for  the  people  feared  the  oath  of  Yahiveh]  the  sense  is  obviously 
that  the  people  were  steadfast  in  the  midst  of  special  temptation. 
But  the  sentence  is  awkwardly  constructed,  and  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  the  ingenuity  of  the  critics  has  yet  recovered  the 
original  text.  Why  the  bees  should  have  deserted  the  comb,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture.  That  the  Philistines  had  made  spoil  of 
honey  and  had  thrown  it  away  is  possible,  but  the  author  would 
have  told  us  if  he  had  known  this  to  be  the  fact.  — 27.  Jonathan, 
having  been  absent  from  the  army,  had  not  heard  when  his  father 
adjured  the  people]  he  therefore  ate  of  the  honey,  dipping  the  end 
of  his  club  in  it.  The  refreshment  experienced  is  described  in 
the  words,  and  his  eyes  were  lightened]  the  eyes  of  the  weary  man 
do  not  see  clearly  —  the  world  grows  dark  before  him.  — 28.  One 
of  the  people  answered]  that  is,  spoke  as  the  occasion  suggested, 
telling  Jonathan  of  the  oath.  The  last  two  words  in  the  verse 
as  they  stand  in  ^  —  and  the  people  were  weary  —  disturb  the 
sense,  whether  they  be  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  narrative 
or  to  Jonathan.  We  should  emend  so  as  to  read  :  and  the  people 
testified,  that  is,  accepted  the  oath;  or  else  in  another  way,  joining 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse,  making  it  read  :  So  he  left  off, 
and  said.  A  third  possibility  is  to  strike  the  words  out  as  a  gloss. 
—  29.  Jonathan  gives  his  opinion  of  his  father's  action  and  its 
effects  on  the  people  :  My  father  has  brought  disaster  on  the  land] 
relatively,  he  means.     For  the  verb  used  here  cf.  Moore,  fudges, 
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p.  301.  Jonathan's  opinion  is  based  on  his  own  experience  :  See 
how  I  am  refreshed,  Just  because  I  tasted  a  bit  of  honey .'  The 
refreshment  is  again  presented  as  a  clearing  of  the  eyes  from  their 
duhiess.  —  30,  31.  The  two  verses  belong  together  and  their 
sense  is  :  If  only  the  people  had  eaten  today  of  the  spoil  of  their 
enemies  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistities  would  have  been  great  and 
the  people  would  have  smitten  the  Fhilisiines  from  Michmash  to 
Aijalon']  this  cannot,  to  be  sure,  be  got  out  of  the  present  text. 
An  alternative  would  be  to  make  Jonathan's  speech  end  (though 
abruptly)  with  v.^,  and  to  throw  out  the  greater  part  of  v.^^  That 
the  pursuit  actually  extended  to  Aijalon,  as  apparently  asserted  in 
1^,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  for  such  a  success  would  have 
been  all  that  the  most  sanguine  could  expect.  Aijalon  (the 
modern  Yalo)  lay  below  Beth  Horon  well  down  towards  the 
Philistine  plain.  The  last  three  words  of  the  verse  are  plain 
enough  of  themselves,  but  not  easy  to  fit  in  the  present  context. 
—  32.  The  famished  people  rushed  upon  the  booty']  as  a  bird  of 
prey  rushes  upon  the  quarry.  The  booty  in  such  raids  consists 
largely  of  cattle,  and  these  the  people  slew  to  the  earth  wherever 
they  happened  to  find  them.  The  consequence  was  that  they  ate 
with  the  blood]  the  blood  was  the  part  of  Yahweh,  and  for  man  to 
eat  it  was  sacrilegious.  This  idea  runs  through  the  history  of  Israel 
and  is  embodied  in  the  various  prohibitions  of  the  Law,  Dt.  12^^ 
Lev.  19^.  —  33.  Word  is  brought  to  Saul  that  the  people  are  sin- 
ning against  Yahweh  in  eating  with  the  blood]  the  definition  of 
the  sin  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  Saul  at  once  takes  active 
measures  against  the  sacrilege  :  Roll  hither  a  great  stone]  the  only 
way  in  which  this  would  correct  the  evil  would  be  by  making  the 
stone  an  altar  on  which  the  blood  could  be  poured.  As  we  know 
from  Arabic  heathenism,  the  original  Semitic  sacrifice  was  the 
application  of  the  blood  (without  fire)  to  the  altar  or  sacred 
stone.*  —  34.  Those  present  are  ordered  to  disperse  amojig  the 
people  and  command  them :  Let  each  iiian  bring  to  Yahweh  his 
ox  or  his  sheep  and  slay  it  here]  on  the  original  reading,  see 
below.  The  method  was  successful :  All  the  people  brought  each 
what  he  had  in  his  hand,  to  Yahweh  ajid  slew  it  there]  another 

*  Cf.  WRSmith,  Kinship,  pp.  223,  311. 
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slight  change  in  the  reading  is  adopted  here.  We  also  may  speak 
of  having  an  animal  or  a  herd  in  hand.  —  35.  So  Saul  built  an 
altar  to  Yahweh']  cf.  f~.  The  only  reason  for  the  statement  in 
this  connexion  is  that  the  altar  was  the  stone  just  mentioned. 
With  it  he  made  a  beginning  of  his  altar-building  to  Yahweh,  cf. 
Gen.  lo^  The  author  has  it  in  mind  to  tell  of  other  altars  built 
by  Saul,  but  his  narrative  is  now  lost. 

24.  Ninn  sra  Z'i:  SK->£''"i"Ni]  is  an  unexpected  opening  to  the  new  para- 
graph, fjj,  13^,  is  used  to  describe  the  straits  in  which  the  people  found 
themselves  under  the  Philistine  invasion.  But  we  are  here  in  the  midst  of 
the  deliverance,  and  although  the  deliverance  was  less  complete  than  it  might 
have  been,  the  people  could  hardly  now  be  described  as  oppressed  by  a  task- 
master, or  driven  away,  or  crowding  each  other,  which  are  the  only  meanings 
to  be  got  out  of  the  verb.  Saul's  vow,  though  it  increased  the  weariness, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  oppress  the  people,  and  if  the  author  had  meant  to 
connect  this  assertion  with  the  vow  he  would  have  constructed  his  sentence 
differently.  ^  has  an  entirely  different  reading :  koX  'IcrpariK  -^v  yuera  2aouA, 
wffel  deKa  X'/^-'ciSej  dvSpuv,  Kal  7\v  6  TroAfnos  Siea-wapnevos  eis  o\t\v  ttiv  ttoAiv  iv 
Tip  opfi  'E(ppdiu.  (3^  with  which  ^^  agree  nearly.  This  gives  an  admirable 
opening  for  the  new  paragraph,  and  one  that  would  not  readily  occur  to  re- 
dactor or  scribe.  It  had  probably  become  illegible  in  the  archetype  of  J^  and 
a  scribe  substituted  a  phrase  suggested  by  13^,  returning  to  the  oppression  of 
the  people  as  the  new  point  of  departure.  With  We.,  it  is  proper  to  suppose 
that  every  city  has  come  in  by  duplication  —  -\^-;  "^22  from  in  "^j^a.  The  scat- 
tered fighting  would  be  in  the  open  country  rather  than  in  the  towns.  The 
impossibility  of  J^  was  discovered  by  Ew.  (from  Th.?)  who  besides  adopting 
<g  emends  |&  by  conjecture.  The  reading  of  (g  is  also  adopted  by  Th.  with 
the  silent  correction  of  "»'>  to  i;"\  The  retranslation  of  ©^^  by  We.  is  adopted 
by  Dr.,  Bu.,  al.  I  have  chosen  the  Israel  with  Saul  ©^  rather  than  all  the 
people  with  Saul(§^^,  because  it  probably  refers  to  the  Israel  with  Saul  of  v.22. 
£t  erant  cum  Saul  quasi  decern  millia  virorum,  found  in  the  authorized  edition 
of  IL,  is  no  part  of  Jerome's  translation  but  has  crept  in  from  I.  The  narra- 
tive is  continued  in  ©  by :  koX  SaouA  7\yv6r)Vfv  &yvoiav  ixfyiKi)v  iv  tj?  fi/iipa 
eKfivT)  confirmed  by  I.  Since  We.  this  has  been  supposed  to  represent  "■•wzn 
H^nn  z'<-2  njjr  njr.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  author  could  so  have  ex- 
pressed himself.  As  confessed  by  We.,  njjsr  occurs  only  in  the  Hexateuch 
and  Eccles.  It  is  besides  a  technical  term  conveying  a  distinction  not  empha- 
sized before  the  Priestcode;  nor  is  it  certain  that  nns'  is  the  original  of  the 
Greek  word  found  here  which  represents  in  various  passages  six  different 
Hebrew  words.  In  this  uncertainty  the  conjecture  of  Kl.  adopted  by  Bu. 
becomes  attractive,  to  wit :  that  the  original  Greek  phrase  was :  kuI  5ooi/A 
^yvia-eu  ayviiav.  Bu.  restores  in  his  text  itj  n^i"  '?in-jm,  citing  Num.  6^^-,  But, 
as  he  himself  says,  usage  would  favour  mj  mj  Sinum  (or  better  -nj  Sinc  •\•^•'^) 
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cf.  2  S.  15*  Is.  19-I.  —  Sn^]  is  pointed  as  if  from  Sn%  he  behaved  foolishly.  But 
this  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  so  that  we  should  read  '?nm  from  hSn  : 
he  caused  the  people  to  sivear,  hke  jji^a'n  below.  —  ti'^Nn  inN]  Dt.  27^^  Jer.  ii^. 

—  incpji]  generally  with  ::,  as  in  iS-^  Jd.  15^;  with  p  Is.  i'-^*.  In  the  latter 
case  the  vengeance  is  a  satisfaction  \.zk.&\i  from  the  enemy.  On  the  tense  cf. 
Dr.,  Tensed,  ^.  134.  —  25.   The  text  is  corrupt,  probably  beyond  restoration. 

—  -i;;"i3  1N2  ttxh-Vdi]  is  impossible,  whether  we  understand  n;j"i  of  2.  forest  or 
of  a  honeycomb,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Ti^'i  is  never  used  for  the  people 
of  the  land;*  —  I'nNn-SDi]  may  be  a  corruption  of  oyn-Soi  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  scribe  could  make  this  mistake  here.  If  so,  the  words  will  be  a 
duplicate  of  the  Di'n'Sa  in  the  preceding  verse;  (5  k<A  iraira  t)  "yri  yipiaru.  seems 
to  duplicate  the  whole  preceding  clause  except  the  negative,  and  this  is  repre- 
sented in  I.  The  only  thing  which  is  in  place  is  a  statement  that  all  the  land 
produced  honey  or  that  all  the  land  flowed  with  honey.  But  none  of  the 
efforts  to  put  this  into  the  text  are  satisfactory.  We.,  Bu.,  Dr.,  Ki.  leave  out 
the  whole  clause,  making  the  verse  consist  only  of  ma'n  ijo-S;;  n\T  i;"i,  and 
there  was  honeycomb  on  the  face  of  the  field.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can 
be  done.  —  26.  a'3T  -^r^^  njni]  must  be  intended  to  mtzn  attd  there  was  a  flow 
of  honey  ;  but  'riSn  in  the  only  other  passage  in  which  it  occurs  means  a  ivay- 
farer,  2  S.  12"*,  The  change  of  pointing  to  "^^n  (Th.)  is  now  generally 
adopted,  and  as  its  consequence  the  further  emendation  of  KOT  to  ni"",  its 
bees,  evidently  the  original  of  \a\a>u  <3.  That  the  honey  was  deserted  of  its 
bees  made  it  especially  tempting  to  the  hungry  people.  It  is  not  yet  ex- 
plained, to  be  sure,  why  the  bees  should  have  deserted  their  post.  ra^D  is  to 
be  read  aia-D  with  (53C,  cf.  v.^"  (Kl.).  —  njjjc'n]  perhaps  to  be  corrected  to 
nin>  ny3a>  with  (g.  —  27.  mj?'']  the  nomen  unitatis  of  s-p  is  r\-\-p.  njNini  Kt.  : 
njiNni  Qre;  the  latter  is  evidently  to  be  preferred,  cf.  nN  v.^^.  — 28.  D3?n  piyn] 
can  mean  only :  the  people  zvere  exhausted,  a  statement  that  interrupts  the 
sense,  whether  supposed  to  be  spoken  to  Jonathan,  or  an  explanation  by  the 
author.  If  anything  is  in  place  here  it  is  something  completing  the  informa- 
tion given,  like  Dj;n  ^^'p^,  the  people  testified  to  the  oath  when  Saul  laid  it  upon 
them,  perhaps  by  saying  amen.  Or  we  might  read  ^y2  •^^p^,  and  he  called  the 
people  to  witness,  that  is,  Saul  did  (cf.  I  K.  2*^),  when  he  laid  the  objurgation 
upon  them.  Something  like  this  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  Josephus 
{Ant.  VI.  VI.  3),  when  he  says  that  Jonathan  did  not  hear  the  curse  nor  the 
approbation  the  multitude  gave  it.  (5  reads  y\''\  an  easy  corruption  of  i>"'i. 
The  two  words  are  thrown  out,  as  a  marginal  gloss  which  has  crept  into  the 
text,  by  We.,  al.  Another  reading  suggested  by  Josephus  is  D>'a  1"\^S  he  left 
off  eating,  which  would  be  entirely  in  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  sen- 
tence. <§  also  connects  its  Koi  eyvco  ['laivaOdv']  with  the  following.  —  29.  id>'] 
Gen.  3433  Jos.  6^«  f-^  Jd.  ii35._ix-|]  read  nsi  with  (g  (We.).  — 30.  ^3  is] 
emphatic  introduction  to  what  follows,  making  a  climax :    '  I  have  been  re- 

*  Dr.  points  to  one  instance,  2  S.  15^3 :  all  the  land  was  weeping  aloud.     But 
there  also  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  text  is  sound. 
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freshed  by  eating  a  little  honey;  how  much  more  if  the  people  had  eaten 
would  they  have  been  refreshed.'  He  changes  the  construction,  however,  and 
instead  of  saying  '  they  would  have  been  refreshed '  states  the  consequence  of 
the  refreshment  '  there  would  have  been  great  slaughter.'  —  ,-in;;  ^:)]  intro- 
duces the  apodosis  after  niS.  But  in  this  case  we  must  omit  the  n':'  which 
follows,  and  in  this  we  have  the  authority  of  (§.  The  change  to  nSi  malves  an 
awkward  sentence.  Or  possibly  n"?  represents  the  affirmative  particle  of  which 
we  have  traces  elsewhere. — n^c]  read  norrn  (g,  notice  the  t\  which  precedes. 

—  31.  The  first  half  of  the  verse  is  difficult  as  it  stands,  because  it  seems  to 
speak  of  a  success  such  as  even  Jonathan  would  approve.  But  the  narrator 
would  hardly  contradict  himself  so  directly.  The  only  way  of  fitting  the  words 
into  the  context  is  to  throw  out  >s'inn  □!>:!  (or  correct  it  to  orn)  and  make  the 
sentence  a  part  of  Jonathan's  speech  :  and  they  would  have  smitten  the  Philis- 
tines [to-day]  from  Michmash  to  Aijalon.  The  only  alternative  seems  to  be 
to  throw  out  the  whole  clause  (We.,  Comp.  p.  248).  (S  relieves  us  of  the  diffi- 
culty so  far  as  to  omit  Aijalon  and  to  read  z't.2~:.i  for  'Z'r^-^r.r..  But  the  narrator 
hardly  supposes  the  whole  day's  fighting  to  be  confined  to  Michmash.  Bu. 
adopts  this,  and  also  adopts  from  Kl.  rb-hr\  ny  for  nj'^w.  But  in  this  case  it 
would  be  better  to  take  over  the  whole  of  Kl.'s  conjecture  T\^'h7\  1;;  tr'Dirn  cno. 
The  insecurity  of  our  footing  must  be  obvious.  On  the  site  of  Aijalon,  Robin- 
son, j5/i2,  III.  p.  145,  GASmith,  Geog.  pp.  210,  250  f.,  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  198  who 
refers  to  Guerin,  Judee,  I.  290.  Cf.  also  Moore,  Judges,  p.  53  f.  —  a>"n  ti>-ij 
pointed  as  if  from  r|>>',  cf.  Jd.  4-1,  the  more  usual  form  is  ^T,  and  we  should 
probably  point  lyii.  The  clause  resumes  the  narrative. — 32.  Z'T^  Kt. :  a;?ii 
Qre  is  doubtless  to  be  preferred,  cf.  15^^.  Kl.  defends  the  Kt.  deriving  it  from 
CV  a  rare  verb  of  uncertain  meaning;  koX  ii<\idri  (3^  points  to  a^  which  favours 
the  Qre,  which  is  also  directly  rendered  by  (g^'.  The  verb  is  perhaps  denomina- 
tive from  fflv  a  bird  of  prey.  S*?;'  Kt. :  SStr-n  Qre,  again  to  be  preferred.  —  "  \a^•:•^^ 
nsnx]  cf.  nsiK  hjdn  2  S.  2^'^.  —  □^^-S;7]  is  probably  the  original  phrase.  Lev. 
19^6  Ex.  12®,  and  mn"':'X  v.^  is  to  be  corrected  accordingly.  Din~.-N  proposed 
by  Th.  is  not  superior  though  we  can  hardly  call  it  un-Hebraic,  cf.  Lev.  ij'^". 

—  33.  nijii]  the  undefined  subject  is  onuDn.  —  aiNan]  on  the  pointing  Ges.^^ 
§  74  i.  D''Bn  is  given  by  Ginsburg  as  the  Qre.  —  Sjn^]  for  this  gerundial  con- 
struction cf.  Dav.,  Syntax,  §93,  other  examples  are  I2^"-  ^'•'  19^  20^*^.  —  arnja]  you 
deal  treacherously  does  not  seem  to  be  the  verb  called  for.  (g  finds  the  name  of 
a  place  Gittaim,  of  which  we  have  no  other  trace  in  this  region.  Perhaps  onuc':' 
would  be  in  place.  Kl.'s  reconstruction  is  toe  ingenious.  —  arn]  must  be  cor- 
rected to  dSh  with  (S  (Th.).  —  34.  This  command  is  evidently  directed  to  those 
immediately  about  the  king  and  strengthens  the  case  for  anvi;:^  in  the  preced- 
ing verse.  For  i'?N  :  eVTai;0a(§;  Kl.  conjectures  mni  ^>s  for  which  much  may  be 
said  and  I  have  adopted  it.  —  no]  can  hardly  be  upon  this  stone  ;  more  proba- 
bly in  this  place.  —  onSovSi]  seems  wanting  in  <il  and  is  in  fact  superfluous.  — 
iTi^  Y\\i'  b'in]  we  should  expect  the  sheep  to  be  added  as  above;  read  nti'N  r^N 
iT-a  with  (5  (Th.,  al.).  —  nS^S,-|]  lacking  in  (5^^  inserted  by  (gr^  at  the  end  of 
the  verse.     Kl.  followed  by  Bu.  corrects  to  niniS,  which  is,  in  fact,  what  we 
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need.  Some  reader  zealous  for  the  Law  changed  it  as  in  |||,  while  another 
left  it  out  as  in  (5.  — 35.  The  appropriateness  of  this  addition  to  the  narrative 
is  apparent  only  if  we  identify  the  altar  here  spoken  of  with  the  great  stone 
already  mentioned.  Had  the  author  meant  to  make  it  something  additional 
he  would  have  said  Saul  built  there  an  altar  (as  is  actually  rendered  by  ^). 
The  building  of  altars  is  a  mark  of  piety  in  the  patriarchs,  Gen.  S^"  12'  13I8 
26'^^  (all  J)  and  35^  (E).  We  have  no  reason  to  interpret  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  Saul.  The  supposition  that  the  altar  was  built  as  a  monument  —  non 
cultus  causa,  honoris  ergo  —  is  excusable  in  Schm.,  but  hardly  so  in  Keil. — 
ins]  must  be  circumstantial:  zvith  it  he  began  the  building  of  altars.  —  nijaS 
n3TD]  the  plural  of  the  noun  is  not  required,  cf.  Gen.  10^:  he  was  the  first 
to  become  a  tyrant,  and  probably  Gen.  9^^ :   A^oah  zvas  the  first  husbandman. 

36-46.  The  penalty  of  the  broken  taboo.  —  Saul  proposes  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  PhiUstines,  but  at  the  priest's  suggestion 
first  seeks  counsel  of  Yahweh.  The  oracle  is  silent;  whereupon 
Saul  concludes  that  the  vow  laid  upon  the  people  has  been  broken, 
and  he  takes  measures  to  discover  the  guilty  party.  The  sacred 
lot  is  cast  first  between  Saul  with  his  house  on  one  side,  and  the 
people  on  the  other ;  then  between  Saul  and  his  son.  Jonathan 
is  discovered  to  be  the  guilty  person,  and  is  condemned  to  death 
by  Saul.  But  the  people,  recognizing  that  the  victory  of  the  day 
is  owing  to  Jonathan,  revolt  against  the  decision  and  ransom  him. 
This  closes  the  incident. 

The  section  is  the  necessary  conclusion  of  what  precedes. 
There  the  vow  has  been  registered  and  its  violation  recorded. 
Jonathan  confesses  his  guilt  in  the  terms  already  used  in  describ- 
ing his  unwitting  trespass.  In  fact,  the  culmination  of  the  story 
is  found  in  Saul's  Brutus-like  sentence  of  his  own  son,  and  in 
Jonathan's  noble  willingness  to  die.  The  older  commentators  were 
much  exercised  by  the  question  whether  Jonathan  was  really  bound 
by  an  adjuration  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  In  the  sense  of  the 
Biblical  writer,  he  was  so  bound.  Nor  can  we  seriously  question 
that,  to  the  Biblical  writer,  the  reason  for  Yahweh's  refusal  to 
answer  Saul  was  his  anger  at  Jonathan's  transgression  —  though 
the  commentators  have  ingeniously  avoided  this  conclusion,  and 
have  tried  to  shift  the  guilt  from  Jonathan  to  Saul. 

36-46.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  section  being  a  part  of  the 
original  narrative,  and  it  is  true  that  v.^^  reads  like  the  conclusion  of  a  chapter 
in  the  history.     But  the  account  of  the  vow  of  Saul  and  of  Jonathan's  trans- 
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gression  is  not  complete  without  the  pi-esent  sequel.  If  necessary  to  choose, 
it  would  be  better  to  strike  out  v.''*^  than  to  dispense  with  'i^^^.  We.,  who 
holds  this  to  be  foreign  to  the  genuine  context  {Com/,  p.  24S),  is  well  answered 
by  Bu.  (7?^.  p.  206). 

36.  Saul  makes  a  proposition :  Lef  us  go  down  after  the  Philis- 
tines by  night  and  smite  them']  reading  with  Bu. ;  the  received  text, 
let  us  plunder  among  them,  is  weak.  The  people  agree,  but  the 
priest  advises  consultation  of  the  oracle  :  let  us  draiv  near  hither 
to  God]  Ex.  16'^  Zeph.  3".  The  initiative  of  the  priest  may  be 
accounted  for  by  his  knowledge  of  the  transgression.  The  emen- 
dation of  the  text  to  make  Saul  the  subject  is  arbitrary,  though 
Josephus  gives  the  initiative  to  the  king.  —  37.  Saul  asks  of  God 
in  the  customary  form  —  here  a  double  question,  but  one  that 
admits  only  the  answer  yes  or  no,  cf.  30*.  From  the  form  of  the 
question  it  is  probable  that  the  oracle  answered  by  the  sacred  lot. 

—  But  he  did  not  answer  him  that  day]  how  the  priest  discovered 
Yahweh's  refusal  to  answer,  we  are  not  told.  —  38.  Saul,  with  his 
usual  promptness,  takes  immediate  steps  to  discover  the  occasion 
of  the  divine  wrath.  He  issues  the  order :  Come  hither,  all  the 
cornerstones  of  the  people!]  the  chief  men  are  called  by  this  name 
Jd.  20^  Is.  19^^.  —  And  know  and  see  wherein  is  this  sin  to-day]  or 
more  probably  in  7vhotn  is  this  sin.  Abstractly  considered,  the 
fault  might  be  in  a  thing  as  well  as  in  a  person,  but  as  Saul's 
measures  look  towards  the  discovery  of  a  person,  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  express  himself  accordingly.  —  39.  Saul  solemnly  pro- 
tests that  the  offender  shall  not  be  spared  :  By  the  life  of  Yahweh 
who  delivers  Israel]  that  is,  who  is  habitually  Israel's  deliverer ; 
though  it  be  I  or  Jonathan  my  son,  he  shall  be  put  to  death]  the 
conjectural  reading  represented  here  will  be  defended  in  the  criti- 
cal note.  The  silence  of  the  people  shows  that  they  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  —  40.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
casting  the  lot  by  the  division  of  all  present  into  two  parties.  On 
one  side  are  the  people  at  large,  on  the  other  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
they  being  the  only  members  of  the  royal  family  who  are  present. 
The  arrangement,  proposed  by  Saul,  is  consented  to  by  the  people, 

—  41.  The  sacred  lot  is  cast  in  accordance  with  Saul's  prayer  pre- 
served for  us  in  (©  :  And  Saul  said:  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  why 
hast  thou  not  answered  thy  servant  this  day  ?     If  the  guilt  be  in 
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me  or  in  Jonathan  tny  son,  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  give  Urim  ;  but 
if  thus  thou  say:  It  is  in  my  people  Israel;  give  Thummim.  The 
arguments  for  adopting  this  text  are  :  (i)  the  improbabiUty  of  its 
being  invented  by  a  late  author;  (2)  the  difficulty  of  making 
sense  of  the  received  text ;  (3)  the  loss  by  homeoteleuton  is  very 
probable  ;  (4)  the  word  O'lan  alone  would  not  suggest  the  inser- 
tion ;  (5)  only  by  supposing  something  of  this  kind  to  have  been 
originally  in  the  text,  can  we  account  for  the  statement  that  Saul 
and  Jonathan  were  taken.  If,  as  these  considerations  make  ex- 
tremely probable,  this  is  a  part  of  the  original  text  of  Samuel,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  (§  to  the  restoration 
of  that  text,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  Hebrew  antiquity.  The 
Urim  and  Thummim  were  known  by  name  to  the  post-exilic 
writers,  but  the  method  of  their  use  had  been  forgotten.  The 
only  early  references  are  i  S.  28''  where  Urim  is  mentioned  as  one 
method  of  revelation,  and  Dt.  33*  where  Urim  and  Thummim  are 
attributed  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  present  text  describes  them 
more  exactly  than  any  of  these.  Urim  and  Thummim  were  two 
objects  used  in  the  lot  —  perhaps  stones  of  different  colours  —  one 
of  which  gave  the  affirmative,  the  other  gave  the  negative  answer 
to  a  question  put  in  the  form  already  indicated.  In  this  case  : 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  taken  and  the  people  escaped.  —  42.  The 
text  seems  to  have  suffered  here  also  :  And  Saul  said:  Cast 
between  me  and  Jonathan  my  son;  and  Jonathan  luas  takeff\  the 
abruptness  of  the  statement  is  contrary  to  analogy.  (!l  again  comes 
to  our  help  and  may  plead  the  presumption  that  the  same  cause 
which  mutilated  the  preceding  verse  affected  this  also.  It  reads  : 
And  Saul  said :  Cast  between  me  and  Jonathan  I  Whom  Yahweh 
shall  take  shall  die.  And  the  people  said  to  Saul:  It  shall  not  be 
so  /  But  Saul  prevailed  over  the  people,  and  they  cast  the  lot 
between  him  and  Jonathan  his  son,  and  Jonathan  was  take?i']  the 
added  feature  of  the  protest  of  the  people  is  too  original  to  be  a 
Greek  expansion  of  the  text.  —  43.  Jonathan  confesses  in  response 
to  his  father's  question  :  /  did  indeed  taste  a  bit  of  honey  with  the 
end  of  the  staff  which  I  carried.  Here  I  a/n  .'  I  am  ready  to  die'\ 
the  last  words  are  not  a  complaint  at  his  fate,  but  express  a  heroic 
willingness  to  meet  it.  So  Josephus  correctly  understands  it : 
"  Jonathan  was  not  dismayed  at  this  threat  of  death,  but  submit- 
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ting  nobly  and  magnanimously,  he  said  :  I  do  not  ask  you  to  spare 
me,  Father ;  death  is  all  the  sweeter  to  me,  coming  in  connexion 
with  your  piety  and  after  a  brilliant  victory."  *  Jonathan's  spirit 
is  comparable  to  that  displayed  by  Jephthah's  daughter,  Jd.  ii'^. — 
44.  Saul  pronounces  the  sentence,  confirming  it  by  an  oath  :  So  do 
God  to  me  and  so  again  —  thou  shalt  die,  Jonathan  .^]  the  impreca- 
tion as  in  3^''.  —  45.  The  people  interfere  and  deliver  Jonathan: 
Shall  Jonathan  die  who  has  wrought  this  great  deliverance  for 
Israel?  Jonathan's  bold  attack  upon  the  enemy  was  the  beginning 
of  the  victory,  and  without  it  the  victory  would  not  have  been  ob- 
tained. By  the  life  of  Yahweh,  there  shall  not  fall  a  hair  of  his 
head']  I  K.  i^-,  cf.  2  S.  14". — For  he  has  wrought  with  God]  the 
sense  is,  apparently,  that  if  God  was  so  well  pleased  with  Jonathan 
as  to  give  him  the  victory,  he  cannot  now  require  his  death.  As  this 
is  a  non  sequitur,  possibly  the  text  has  been  obscured.  —  The  people 
ransomed  Jonathan]  by  substituting  one  of  themselves  —  so  Ew. 
and  We.  suppose.  Driver  points  out  that  ransom  by  an  animal 
substitute  was  allowed  by  comparatively  early  laws,  Ex.  13^^-  ^^  34^°, 
so  that  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain.  —  46.  Of  further  pursuit 
there  could  be  no  thought.  Hence  Saul  went  up  from  pursuing 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Philistines  ivent  to  their  own  country^  the 
narrative  reaches  a  pause  with  this  verse,  but  the  same  document 
is  continued  in  v.'^^. 

36.  nT3j]  on  the  form,  Ges.^s  §  67  dd;  Stade,  Gram.  §  137  «,  584  c.  This 
verb,  however,  is  not  the  one  we  expect  here,  as  Saul  evidently  means  more 
than  plundering,  for  he  does  not  want  to  leave  one  remaining.  As  <S  renders 
the  same  word  we  are  thrown  upon  conjecture;  and  of  the  various  conjectures 
the  simplest  is  noji  (Bu.),  cf.  ii^i  Jos.  ii^*.  —  iNt^'j]  pointed  as  a  jussive  (a 
rare  instance),  Dr.,  Tensed,  §  50,  Obs.;  Ges.26  §  48^,  note  2,  109  a';  cf, 
2  S.  17I2.  The  space  after  n-r;,  remarked  in  the  Massoretic  note,  is  probably 
a  trace  of  a  different  verse  division.  — 'U1  p^n  -iDxn]  Bu.  proposes  to  restore 
niDNH  ns  D^n  7\-2-<^r\  poS  -iCvSii  (making  Saul  the  suljject),  constructed  after 
the  analogy  of  the  restored  v.^^.  But  (@  agrees  with  |^,  and  the  sense  is  good. 
If  any  change  is  needed,  the  clause  might  be  stricken  out,  with  %.  Against 
its  originality  may  be  urged  3ip  (instead  of  !£MJ,  used  elsewhere  in  this  narra- 
tive).—37.  inj;-]  (gi-  adds  Kvpios.  —  38.  irj]  the  form  occurs  three  times; 
recession  of  the  accent  on  account  of  the  following  monosyllable  (  ?  cf.  Ges.^s 
66  c).    @  seems  to  have  read  ir^jn.—  nuo]  <pv\M  (5^  _  ncj]  probably  to  be 

*  Joseph.,  Atttiq.  VI.  VI.  5. 
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emended  to  >V2  with  (@,  Th.,  We.,  Bu.,  Kl.,  Dr.,  Ki.  — 39.  nin>-^n]  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  punctuators  between  ■<[}  and  •'n  in  such  expressions  is  arti- 
ficial, and  intended  to  disguise  the  fact  that  men  swore  by  the  life  of  Yahweh, 
of.  20^,  2  S.  1521,  where  the  two  forms  are  found  side  by  side.  —  ijti"]  is  con- 
fessedly a  difficult  form.  It  occurs  Dt.  29I*,  where  the  analogy  of  ijJ'iN  in  the 
second  half  of  the  verse  suggests  that  we  should  point  ■ui:"',  also  I  S.  23^^ 
Est.  3*.  In  the  present  passage  Th.  proposes  to  read  rtyz'\  on  the  ground 
that  the  antecedent  is  PKan,  and  this  seems  confirmed  by  airoicpiOri  (§,  which 
would  represent  rtyj\  But  the  analogy  of  the  following  verses  suggests  that  the 
original  was  IN  ^3  !£",  a  combination  that  might  give  rise  to  |^  if  one  or  two 
letters  became  illegible.  This  is  the  conjecture  of  KL,  and  2  is  quite  in  place 
as  the  i>e^/i  essentiae.  —  40.  i^yS]  ds  SouAeiav  (S  is  an  obvious  error,  but  shows 
a  Hebrew  original. — 41.  Vn]  is  an  erroneous  insertion,  nn^  being  part  of  the 
vocative. — a''nn  nan]  all  attempts  to  make  sense  of  the  words  as  they  stand 
are  vain:  Give  a  perfect  (Jot)  would  be  impertinent;  show  the  right  does  vio- 
lence to  the  words.  The  text  of  (§,  apparently  best  preserved  by  1^^,  retrans- 
lated into  Hebrew  gives:  i>s  13  dn  am  ■I^2;?"nN  rrij];  nS  r\rh  ^Niiyi  ihSn  mni 
D'Dn  n^n  pjjn  dj?2  -icxn  no  dxi  omx  nan  Sntj''"  inSx  nln^  pyn  ij3  \rivi.  The 
only  difficulty  with  this  is,  that  the  eye  of  a  scribe  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
mistake  the  second  nan  for  the  first,  as  if  the  same  word  preceded  both.  The 
reading  of  ^  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  is  confused,  but  it  supplies  S^ina"' 
before  the  second  nan,  so  that  the  probable  reading  was  *?n-i::'i  •'cya,  instead  of 
the  simple  oya  given  above.  After  Ewald,  who  directs  in  general  to  '  complete 
the  text  from  the  LXX'  {^GVI?  III.  p.  51,  E.Tr.  III.  p.  36),  this  reading  is 
accepted  by  Th.,  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki.  We.  conjectures  Snib"  ^cya  uiri  DX1  as  the 
opening  of  the  second  half  of  the  sentence,  and  is  followed  by  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki. 
Absolute  conformity  of  the  two  parts  of  the  prayer  is,  however,  not  necessary, 
and  ncNH  na  cn  seems  more  vivid,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  original. 
Keil,  followed  by  Erdm.,  argues  against  the  whole  insertion,  and  so  does  Kl.  — 
42.  The  plus  of  (S  in  this  verse  is  contained,  with  slight  variations,  in  a^^, 
and  is  testified  by  the  asterisk  of  Origen.  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
Hexaplar  signs  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  The  retro- 
version of  Bu.  needs  no  correction  unless  (with  ^  and  Hex.)  we  read  nm  nana 
instead  of  ntn  nann.  (For  k.  KaraKpaTTjae  2.  rov  \aov  either  Q^jnn  .  .  .  piPM, 
cf.  17^15,  or  Djja  inrn^i,  Dt.  2225.)  Insert  therefore  after  •'ja  the  words  nsfs  nx 
pai  u'a  I'jiflM  oy2  h^tz'  pm•'^  nrn  nana  n>ni  nS  Sinu^'Sn  oyir\  noxn  niDi  nini  naS> 
ua  jnjv.  The  resemblance  between  ^ja  ]r:v  and  10a  ]p:v  accounts  for  the 
omission.  The  emendation,  made  by  Th.,  is  rejected  by  We.,  on  the  ground 
that  to  interrupt  the  decision  of  Yahweh  is  irreligious  and  the  uncertainty 
intolerable.  But  the  people  may  well  have  seen  that  the  result  could  be  only 
the  loss  either  of  Jonathan  or  of  Saul,  and  have  been  willing  rather  to  bear 
the  wrath  of  Yahweh  than  to  face  this  certain  loss.  The  emendation  is  ac- 
cepted by  Kl.,  Bu.;  not  noticed  by  Dr.  and  Ki.— 43.  •'naya  DjJta]  the  adver- 
bial infinitive  throws  emphasis  upon  the  root  idea  of  the  verb  '  I  tasted  a  little 
honey.'     As  it  is  here  a  confession  of  transgression,  in  which  there  was  no 
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question  of  less  or  more,  we  should  probably  understand  it  to  be  an  out-and- 
out  affirmation,  and  not  intended  to  contrast  tasting  with  eating,  as  though  in 
mitigation.  —  ■'jjn]  (§'-  and  %  read  '■jjni.  —  44.  7W^>  hd]  must  have  after  it  -h, 
as  indicated  by  (gJL<S.  The  omission  was  probably  made  from  superstitious 
dread  on  the  part  of  the  scribe  who  would  not  write  an  imprecation  upon 
himself  (We.,  who  cites  25--,  where  an  imprecation  upon  David  has  been 
obscured  for  the  same  reason).  So  the  Arab  writer  changes  a  denunciation 
of  the  person  present  (m  his  narrative)  to  a  denunciation  of  '  the  remote.' 
The  formula  is  found  in  3^^.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  ;riji''  |§  :  artixepou  (3^^; 
a-hnepoy  Iwvadav  <§^.  The  unusual  place  of  the  vocative  is  an  argument 
against  |^,  and  it  might  also  be  pleaded  that  the  determination  of  Saul  to 
placate  the  deity  at  once  is  something  that  should  be  brought  out.  But  the 
pathos  of  the  sentence  is  greater  as  read  in  |^,  and  the  change  to  avn  more 
likely  than  the  reverse.  The  case  is  a  difficult  one  to  decide,  but  on  the  whole 
pj  has  the  advantage  (so  We.,  Bu.,  Kl.).  —  45.  nyis^^n]  would  be  sufficient 
without  qualification,  as  is  felt  by  <S,  which  reads  simply :  wko  hath  wrought 
deliverance  for  Israel.  —  n^^^Vn]  is  lacking  in  (@^.  The  insertion  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  context  (Kl.,  Bu.),  and  superfluous.  —  dn]  is  used  in 
oaths  with  the  negative  sense.  —  myii's]  the  use  of  p  is  explained  by  Dr., 
Notes,  p.  91.  It  would  not  be  extravagant  hyperbole  (to  the  Oriental  mind) 
to  take  it  as  partitive:  'There  shall  not  fall  [even  a  fraction]  of  a  hair.'  — 
nr;"  D^n'?>N  DJJ  ^d]  should  mean  in  this  context :  for  on  the  side  of  God  he  wrought. 
The  construction  is,  however,  awkward,  and  (5  had  a  different  text :  oVt  ix^ov 
deov  e-noi-qaev  l§^:  on  b  Kabs  tov  6eov  iiroirifffv  (5^^.  One  of  these  is  prob- 
ably corrupted  from  the  other,  and  possibly  both  go  back  to  the  pronunciation 
cy  for  ay.  jFor  God  will  be  gracious  this  day  is  nearly  what  we  require :  >d 
orn  dihSn  Dnj\  Kl.  proposes  c>n'?N  om  ■'D — for  the  mercy  of  God  hath  made 
this  day.  But  it  is  difficult  to  justify  this  by  the  facts,  for  this  day  is  not  the 
day  of  the  battle  but  the  day  following.  —  nsM]  means  they  ransomed:  koX 
■Kpo(jr)v^aTo  (^  would  point  to  '-^'~'S^\  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  J^  is 
original. 

47-51.  Summary  of  Saul's  activity.  —  The  paragraph  is  a 
summary  such  as  we  find  in  2  S.  20^"-*^.  The  latter  paragraph 
seems  to  have  been  originally  the  conclusion  of  one  history  of 
David.  It  should  be  noted  that  our  section  does  not  make  any 
chronological  attempt,  such  as  we  find  in  the  framework  of  the 
Books  of  Kings.  For  this  reason  we  should  probably  date  it  early, 
as  compared  with  other  redactional  insertions.  The  author's  idea 
of  Saul's  conquests  also  points  to  a  time  before  the  figure  of  David 
had  received  the  prominence  which  it  has  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  historical  books.  Not  improbably  this  section  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  life  of  Saul,  from  which  came  chapters  9.  10.  11.  13.  14 
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in  their  original  form.  In  this  case  it  may  have  stood  after  i6-^, 
from  which  place  it  was  removed  by  the  editor  who  wished  to 
conclude  the  account  of  Saul's  successes  before  going  on  to  relate 
his  rejection. 

47-51.  As  to  the  character  of  the  section,  the  critics  are  agreed;  as  to  its 
age  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  similar  closing  formula  for  the 
life  of  Samuel  (yis-is)  reminds  us  of  those  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  In 
regard  to  David  we  have  like  data  given  2  S.  3--^  and  5^^^'"',  both  which  give 
the  names  of  David's  family,  as  well  as  2  S.  20'^^-'^'^  which  originally  closed  an 
account  of  David's  life.  P'or  Solomon  also  we  can  point  out  a  much  more 
extended  panegyric,  but  one  which  is  in  substance  equivalent  to  our  section, 
in  I  K.  4^-5^*.  There  seems  to  be  no  inherent  improbability  in  the  supposition 
that  such  a  panegyric  was  composed  by  the  author  who  has  just  given  the 
account  of  Saul's  piety  (cf.  Kuenen,  HCO'-.  p.  381).  The  theory  of  We. 
{Coinp.  247)  is  that  the  panegyric  marks  (in  the  mind  of  the  editor)  the  close 
of  Saul's  rightful  reign,  and  this  is  adopted  by  Co.,  Einl^.  p.  100.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  for  the  insertion  of  the  section  in  his  place.  But  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  an  editor  who  knew  no  more  of  Saul's  successes  than  is 
contained  in  what  has  preceded,  and  who  moreover  regarded  him  as  rejected 
of  Yahweh,  could  write  such  a  panegyric.  The  resemblance  to  the  '  prag- 
matic '  sections  of  the  Book  of  Judges  affirmed  by  Bu.  {US.  p.  206  f.)  seems 
less  marked  than  he  would  make  it.  Bonk  {De  Davide,  p.  53,  and  ZATIV. 
XL  p.  143)  finds  here  a  fragment  from  a  source  which  has  not  appeared  up  to 
this  point  —  a  history  of  the  family  of  Saul.  Ki.  (  GIL  IL  p.  29)  declares  for 
an  independent  but  late  source,  cf.  also  Dr.,  LOT^.  p.  173. 

Properly  there  are  two  paragraphs,  —  one  giving  a  summary  of 
Saul's  wars,  the  other  containing  the  names  of  his  family.  —  47.  So 
Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel  and  fought  on  all  sides  against 
all  his  enemies']  the  enemies  of  Israel  seem  to  be  in  the  author's 
mind.  The  enumeration  of  them  gives  the  same  names  which  we 
find  in  the  account  of  David's  wars,  2  S.  8  and  elsewhere  :  Moab 
and  the  Bne  Amnion,  and  Edom  and  Beth  Rehob]  as  (©  author- 
izes us  to  read.  —  The  king  of  Soba]  seems  also  natural,  as  in  (§, 
rather  than  the  kings  of  Soba  ^.  Beth  Rehob  and  Soba  were 
both  Aramaean  states  in  the  Lebanon  region.  Rather  curiously 
the  Philistines  come  last  in  the  list.  —  And  wherever  he  turned 
he  ivas  victorious]  on  the  emendation,  see  the  critical  note.  — 
48.  Especial  mention  of  the  expedition  against  Amalek  :  And  he 
gathered  ati  army  and  smote  Amalek]  the  translation  rather  forces 
the  text.     In  case  it  is  not  accepted,  we  must  join  the  opening 
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clause  with  the  preceding,  making  it  read  :  And  wherever  he  iurtied 
he  was  victorious  and  did  valiantly.  The  next  sentence  will  then 
be  :  And  he  smote  Amalek  and  delivered  Israel  from  the  hand  of 
his  plunderer']  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has  present  stress 
rather  than  a  historic  occasion  in  mind  as  furnishing  a  motive  for 
Saul.  This  shows  the  difference  between  his  point  of  view  and 
that  of  chapter  15.  —  49.  The  family  of  Saul  is  brought  before 
us  :  first,  his  sons  :  Jonathan  and  Ishbaal]  so  we  are  authorized 
to  correct,  the  name  in  ^  having  been  mutilated  for  religious 
reasons.  The  first  name  means  Yahweh  gave ;  the  second,  Man 
of  the  Lord,  Baal  having  been  used  quite  innocently  for  Yahweh 
in  this  period.  The  third  also  contains  a  name  of  Yahweh 
{Melek),  though  the  second  element  is  obscure.  All  three  testify 
to  the  piety  of  Saul.  Of  the  daughters'  names  Merab  is  obscure, 
J//V//t7/ possibly  the  same  which  appears  elsewhere  as  Michael. — 
50.  His  wife  was  Ahinoam  daughter  of  Ahimaaz]  the  names  occur 
elsewhere.  The  general  of  the  army  was  Abner,  who  plays  a  more 
prominent  part  after  the  death  of  Saul  than  before.  He  was  son 
of  Ner,  uncle  of  Saul.  As  the  word  translated  uncle  is  of  some- 
what wide  meaning,  the  author  proceeds  to  define  more  exactly. 
—  51.  Kish  the  father  of  Saul  and  Ner  the  father  of  Abner  were 
sons  of  Abiel]  so  we  read  on  conjecture. 

52.  The  verse  joins  closely  to  v.*",  and  prepares  the  way  for 
16",  where  David  is  received  into  Saul's  stafif.  —  The  war  was 
severe  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul]  the  author 
guards  against  the  impression  that  the  late  indecisive  campaign 
was  the  only  one.  —  Arid  whenever  Saul  saw  any  powerful  man 
or  any  vigorous  ?nan,  he  zvould  attach  him  to  himself]  as  in  the 
case  of  David  which  follows. 

47.  "idS  Sis'i'i]  the  order  of  the  words  indicates  the  opening  of  a  new  sec- 
tion. After  Edom  <S^'  adds :  k-o!  tis  r'bv  ^ai0pou!0i,  evidently  intending  the 
£edi  Rehob  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Sobah,  2  S.  lO*'.  The  name  has 
been  corrupted  in  (5^  to  /Saidedp.  The  text  is  emended  to  conform  to  (5^^  by 
Kl.,  and  the  emendation  is  adopted  by  Bu.  —  ''jSci]  the  singular  number  was 
found  by  <3  and  is  doubtless  original.  —  ;;>in^]  seems  to  give  no  proper  sense 
in  this  connexion,  though  We.  compares  Syr.  ^••n.  Hebrew  usage  allows 
only  the  meanings  to  convict  of  guilt,  or  to  act  wickedly.  (5  i(7w(eTw  points  to 
•.•"V  which  was   first  suggested  by  Cappellus   (Critica  Sacra,  p.  261),  and  is 
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now  generally  adopted.  —  48.  h^n  •^••;■^^']  atid  he  wrought  tnighty  deeds  as  in 
Num.  24I8  Dt.  81^.  Both  <S  and  %  understand  the  expression  to  mean  he 
gathered  ati  army  and  this  is  a  more  appropriate  introduction  to  the  mention 
of  Amalek.  Sin  ^ap  occurs  i  K.  20^,  and  it  is  possible  that  'n  tt';?>i  may  be 
interpreted  in  this  sense,  cf.  Ezek.  28*,  thott  didst  acquire  might.  —  ino;']  cf. 
23I  Jd.  2^*  with  Moore's  note.  —  49.  mc'i]  occurs  also  Gen.  46I''  and  is  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  i>i:'"i  (vu'x)  =  nin>  t-nv.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  Isk- 
baal  which  has  been  altered  in  the  other  direction  into  Ishbosheth.  The  actual 
name  was  Ish  baal  —  the  man  of  the  Lord.  The  identity  of  the  name  in  the 
text  with  Ishbosheth  was  affirmed  by  Ewald  {GVI^.  III.  p.  148,  E.  Tr.  III. 
p.  108),  who  also  reconstructed  Pi"  from  (g.  The  exact  state  of  the  case  was 
demonstrated  by  We.,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  (with  some  reserve),  Bu.,  Ki. 
IQ^  adds  Kal  'K(o-y8aaA  at  the  end  of  the  list.  —  >*i.r>D'?D]  MeAxicreSSt  i§^.  In- 
stead of  three  sons,  four  are  ascribed  to  Saul  in  31^  (where  three  are  slain) 
and  I  Chr.  8^3  989.  —  "ijid]  MeAxoA  (g  and  So'^d  ^  would  point  to  SnoS::,  cf. 
G.  46I''. —  50.  The  first  two  names  are  compounded  with  ns  (brother)  like  so 
many  which  have  come  down  to  us.  —  nj>a}<]  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  shorter 
form  ij::n.  —  51.  SNi:3N"f3]  should  obviously  be  read  '?ni2x"''J3  as  is  indicated 
by  Josephus,  and  pointed  out  by  Th.  (followed  by  Kl.,  Dr.,  Ki.,  Bu.).  Only 
thus  do  we  get  what  belongs  here,  for  that  Kish  was  the  father  of  Saul  is 
already  known  to  us,  and  that  Ner  was  a  son  of  Abiel  throws  no  light  on  the 
situation  unless  we  know  who  Abiel  is, 

52.  nf\'-\i]  the  tense  indicates  what  was  repeatedly  or  habitually  done.  Dr., 
Tenses^,  §§  120,  148,  I.  With  mcDNM  the  author  falls  back  into  the  narrative 
tense,  having  the  particular  instance  in  mind  rather  than  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion. 

XV.  The  rejection  of  Saul. — The  word  of  Yahweh  is  brought 
by  Samuel  to  Saul,  commanding  the  extermination  of  Amalek  on 
the  ground  of  what  that  people  did  to  Israel  in  the  Desert.  Saul 
therefore  gathers  an  army,  and  makes  the  campaign.  But  he 
succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  the  booty,  and  himself  spares  the 
king  of  Amalek,  besides  conniving  at  the  people's  taking  the  best 
of  the  spoil  for  themselves.  Samuel  is  divinely  informed  of  the 
disobedience,  goes  to  meet  Saul,  and  rebukes  him.  Giving  no 
weight  to  the  king's  excuses,  he  formally  announces  that  Yahweh 
has  rejected  him.  Saul  confesses  his  sin,  but  Samuel  persists  in 
his  sentence ;  and  when  his  garment  rends  in  the  grasp  of  Saul, 
he  interprets  the  event  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  decision  to  take 
away  the  kingdom.  Nevertheless  he  consents  to  pay  outward 
respect  to  the  king,  bowing  with  him  in  worship.  Samuel  then 
calls  for  Agag,  whom  he  puts  to  death  before  Yahweh. 
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The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  reading  this  account  is,  that  it 
makes  no  mention  of  an  earlier  rejection  of  Saul.  The  author 
does  not  intimate  that  this  is  a  second  test.  There  is  no  hint  that 
he  supposes  Saul  to  have  repented  of  his  former  sin  —  a  repent- 
ance such  as  the  earUer  commentators  postulated,  in  order  to 
harmonize  the  two  accounts.  This  chapter,  like  13^"^^  reads  as  if 
it  were  the  only  account  of  Saul's  rejection.  But  the  common 
features  are  striking.  Gilgal  is  the  scene  of  both.  In  each,  Saul 
receives  a  command  from  Samuel.  In  each  he  disobeys  (though 
the  exact  manner  of  the  disobedience  in  i3''"  is  obscure)  ;  in 
each  he  is  informed  that  his  kingdom  is  taken  from  him  ;  in  each 
the  kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  another.  The  conclu- 
sion is  obvious  :  though  the  two  accounts  are  taken  from  two  sep- 
arate documents,  and  though  each  formed,  in  the  history  of  which 
it  was  a  part,  the  sole  account  of  the  rejection  of  Saul,  yet  they 
are  derived  from  a  common  tradition,  or  one  is  dependent  on  the 
other. 

Of  the  affiliations  of  the  present  section  we  can  have  no  doubt. 
It  belongs  with  chapters  1-3.  7.  8.  10^'"-^.  12.  The  position  of 
Samuel  is  the  same  as  in  those  sections.  Although  retired,  he  is 
still  the  organ  of  the  theocratic  administration.  Saul  is  still  under 
obligation  to  obey  his  commands.  Disobedience  to  Samuel  is 
disobedience  to  God,  and  is  punished  by  deposition.  This  iden- 
tity of  view  is  accompanied  by  resemblance  of  language.  God  is 
Yahweh  Sabaoth  (15^,  cf.  i^-^^).  There  is  distinct  reference  to 
the  people's  coming  up  out  of  Egypt  (15^  S''  10^'^)  ;  Samuel  cries 
to  Yahweh  (15^^  7^  12^)  ;  Saul,  like  the  people,  is  reproached  with 
having  rejected  the  word  of  Yahweh  (15^^  8').  Other  similarities 
will  show  themselves  in  the  detailed  examination  of  the  passage. 
We  must  suppose  the  story  to  belong  with  the  chapters  already 
named.  Taking  them  as  forming  a  single  history,  we  see  that  this 
is  really  the  cUmax.  The  document  gives  a  Hfe  of  Samuel,  in 
which  Saul  has  a  prominent  part  to  be  sure,  but  a  part  which 
serves  to  set  off  the  glory  of  Samuel.  The  author  reckons  Samuel 
as  one  of  the  divinely  appointed  judges.  Saul's  election  was  a 
mistake  from  the  beginning.  The  real  succession  passed  to  David. 
The  rebellious  demand  for  a  king  was  acceded  to  only  under  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  Yahweh  and  his  prophet.     An  unhappy 
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issue  was  looked  for  from  the  start.     Nor  was  it  long  delayed. 
The  very  first  time  that  Saul  was  put  to  the  test  he  failed. 

We  might,  indeed,  suppose  that  the  author  originally  gave  more 
of  Saul's  exploits  than  have  been  preserved  to  us.  But,  as  he  has 
already  ascribed  the  Philistine  victory  to  Samuel,  he  probably  had 
little  else  to  give.  In  fact,  his  interest  in  Saul  was  not  such  as  to 
make  him  give  more.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  was  probably 
dependent  on  the  other  (and  earlier)  document.  His  account  of 
Saul's  rejection  is  a  free  reconstruction  and  expansion  of  13*"^', 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  that  narrative,  and  to  make  it  teach 
a  theocratic  lesson. 

XV.  The  critical  questions  are  treated  in  the  works  already  frequently 
cited.  I  confess  my  inability  to  see  why  this  chapter  should  be  made  '  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  streams  of  narrative  already  considered '  (We., 
Comp.  p.  248,  Dr.,  LOT^.  p.  178,  Ki.,  GH.  II.  p.  25).  The  character  and 
position  of  Samuel  as  here  portrayed  agree  closely  with  his  picture  as  drawn 
in  the  life  of  Samuel,  chapters  7.  8.  12,  unless  it  is  easier  to  unmake  a  king 
than  to  make  him,  which  will  hardly  be  asserted.  So  far  from  "  occupying  a 
position  midway  between  prophets  like  Elijah  or  Elisha  and  those  like  Amos 
or  Hosea"  (Ki.),  Samuel  as  here  represented  is  more  autocratic  than  any  of 
these.  No  one  of  them,  even  in  the  stories  which  are  told  of  them,  ever  stood 
out  so  distinctly  and  frankly  the  superior  of  a  king  of  Israel,  as  is  the  case 
with  Samuel  in  the  section  before  us.  The  section  agrees  fully  in  this  respect 
with  7.  8.  and  12. 

The  majority  of  critics  draw  a  sharp  line  between  this  and  the  following 
chapter  (i6i"'3).  The  reason  is  not  apparent.  On  the  contrary,  the  logical 
sequence  of  this  chapter  is  found  in  that  paragraph.  Saul  is  rejected  in  order 
that  David  may  be  anointed.  It  may  be  said  that  Samuel's  fear  of  Saul  in  the 
second  section  is  inconsistent  with  the  autocratic  position  which  he  here  occu- 
pies. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  motive  of  the  author  in  making 
Samuel  dissimulate  is  to  account  for  the  secresy  of  the  transaction.  He  knew 
that  no  hint  of  an  anointing  of  David  appears  in  any  other  document.  To 
account  for  this  fact,  he  must  make  Samuel  keep  his  errand  secret.  The 
obvious  device  was  to  make  his  concealment  motived  by  fear  of  Saul. 

1-3.  The  command  and  its  motive.  —  Samuel  comes  to  Saul 
with  the  Word  of  Yahvveh.  The  hostility  of  Amalek  shown  in  the 
Wilderness  is  yet  unpunished.  Saul  is  therefore  to  devote  them 
to  utter  destruction.  The  historicity  of  the  incident  is  open  to 
grave  doubts.  Saul's  kingdom  was  over  Benjamin,  and  there  he 
had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  back  the  Philistine  attack.     Judah 
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was  separated  from  him  by  the  Jebusite  fortress,  and  its  loyalty 
could  never  have  been  very  warm.  The  claim  on  Amalek  was 
outlawed  by  some  centuries.  So  far  from  this  people  being  exter- 
minated by  Saul,  they  were  engaged  in  active  feud  with  David 
very  soon  after  the  supposed  attack  by  Saul.  Finally,  no  trace 
of  this  attack  has  survived  in  any  passage  of  the  Old  Testament 
except  the  one  before  us.  —  1.  The  command  seems  to  follow 
immediately  on  the  farewell  address  of  Samuel  in  1 2.  It  begins 
with  the  statement :  Me  did  Yahweh  send  to  anoint  thee']  the  pro- 
noun is  put  first  for  emphasis.  The  statement  is  made  in  order 
to  call  attention  to  Samuel's  right  to  command.  —  Now  hear  the 
sotmd  of  the  words  of  Yahweh]  the  circumlocution  is  chosen  to 
avoid  anthropomorphism,  and  shows  a  comparatively  late  date.  — 
2.  Thus  saith  Yahweh  Sebaoth]  a  standing  formula  with  the 
prophets.  This  divine  name  has  already  been  met  in  the  account 
of  Samuel's  life,  i^- "  4^  cf.  also  i  'f'. — I  have  resolved  to  punish]  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  understand  the  words ; 
the  translation  /  remember  seems  not  justified  by  usage.  Amalek 
was  a  clan  of  Bedawin  inhabiting  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wander- 
ing. They  inhabited  also  the  Negeb,  Nu.  13^. —  IVhat  Amalek 
did  to  Is7-ael,  in  that  he  opposed  him  in  the  way  wheti  he  came 
up  out  of  Egypt]  the  construction  is  difficult,  but  the  historical 
reference  is  evident.  In  Ex.  17*"'®  we  find  that  Amalek  made 
war  with  Israel  in  Rephidim.  Again,  they  opposed  Israel's  en- 
trance to  Canaan  from  the  south.  Num.  14''^.  In  Deuteronomy 
also  (25""^^)  we  find  Amalek  stigmatized  as  having  met  Israel  in 
the  way  and  having  cut  off  their  weary  and  faint  stragglers.  The 
phrase  in  the  way  would  indicate  that  the  present  account  depends 
upon  Deuteronomy.  Further  instances  of  hostility  between  Ama- 
lek and  Israel  are  found  in  Jd.  f^  and  in  David's  life,  i  S.  30. 
The  comparatively  late  text  2  S.  8'-  speaks  of  their  spoil  having 
been  consecrated  by  David,  so  that  the  present  account  can  hardly 
have  been  known  to  the  author  of  that  verse.  Had  the  vow 
recorded  in  Ex.  17^'*  been  in  this  writer's  mind  he  would  have 
made  some  reference  to  it.  —  3.  Go  and  smite  Amalek  and  devote 
him  and  all  which  belongs  to  him]  such  solemn  devotion  to 
Yahweh  (and  therefore  to  destruction)  is  well  known  from  Dt.  7^ 
2o^^  where  it  is  commanded  as  the  duty  of  Israel  in  dealing  with 
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the  Canaanites,  and  from  Jos.  6^\  where  it  is  described  as  actually 
carried  out.  By  this  act  of  consecration,  a  city  or  nation  with  all 
its  property  became  Yahweh's.  Indestructible  objects  of  value 
(gold  and  silver)  came  into  the  treasury  of  the  sanctuary,  Jos.  6^1 
Everything  else  must  be  destroyed,  including  the  human  beings, 
as  is  made  clear  by  this  verse  :  And  do  not  spare  him,  but  slay 
man  and  woman,  child  and  babe,  ox  and  sheep,  cattiel  and  ass'\  so 
at  Jericho  the  ban  covered  man  and  woman,  youth  and  aged,  ox 
and  ass,  Jos.  6^^ ;  cf.  Dt.  20^^,  where  Israel  is  forbidden  to  leave 
alive  anything  that  breathes.  That  Mesha  devoted  the  Israelites 
to  Chemosh  in  the  same  way  is  expressly  said  by  himself  {Inscrip- 
tion, 1.  17). 

1.  The  verse  fits  well  on  to  the  end  of  ch.  12,  and  Bu.'s  supposition  that  it 
has  been  expanded  is  unnecessary.  The  solemn  reminder  would  be  especially 
appropriate  if  the  commission  were  the  first  with  which  the  new  made  king 

was  charged. pn]  is  emphatic  by  position.  —  n'^u']  is  inexact,  for  in  none 

of  the  documents  was  Samuel  sent  to  anoint  Saul.  But  we  can  probably  not 
insist  on  verbal  accuracy  in  our  author.  —  iVoV]  Jd.  9!^  2  S.  2*.  —  icj;"'?>']  is 
lacking  in  (B^,  whereas  '?x-\!i""'7;i  is  not  represented  in  <B^.  —  n2T  Sip'^]  Dt. 
ji2  ^25_  —  2.  >i-n|iD]  this  tense  is  quite  justified  in  the  meaning  I  have  deter- 
mined to  do  thus,  Dr.,  Notes,  referring  to  Jd.  15^,  and  Tenses^,  §  13.  The  attempt 
to  make  the  verb  here  mean  /  remember  AV.  or  I  have  [mentally]  marked  RV. 
Erdm.,  Keil,  is  based  (as  alleged)  upon  Ex.  3^^  Jer.  23'^  Ps.  8''.  But  examina- 
tion shows  that  none  of  the  passages  sustain  the  assumed  meaning.  The 
oldest  tradition  for  this  passage  is  voiced  in  the  rendering  vvv  iicSiKiria-aj,  or 
vvv  6/c5(/faj  (§  and  is  undoubtedly  correct.  With  sound  feeling  Schm.  ren- 
ders: visitare  constitui.  —  p'^c;']  is  connected  with  Edom  in  the  genealogy. 
Gen.  3612' 16.  Balaam  predicted  their  destruction.  Num.  24'^".  —  i'^  □•^— iB'x]  is 
supposed  to  mean  hozu  he  laid  wait  for  hitn  AV.,  or  ho%v  he  set  himself  against 
him  RV.  But  the  supposed  parallels  i  K.  20^2  Ezek.  232*  both  have  *?>•  and 
both  have  an  object  supplied  by  ©.  2  K.  lo^*  seems  similar  to  our  text,  but 
there  iS  is  dative  of  advantage  and  the  verb  has  an  object  expressed;  nit:', 
which  is  urged  as  an  analogon,  also  requires  '^•;,  Ps.  3".  It  is  probable  that 
airr]i>Tr)(T€u  ©  points  to  a  different  reading,  though  what  it  is,  is  difficult  to 
make  out.  Dt.  25^^  has  iTia  lip  t^-n,  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  expHcit  for 
our  passage.  For  the  verb  here  Kl.  suggests  pz'.  If  conjectures  be  in  order, 
I  would  change  to  ^h  is  i^n,  the  crime  being  aggravated  (as  Dt.  more  ex- 
plicitly states)  by  the  fact  that  it  was  committed  when  he  (Israel)  7vas  in 
trouble.  But  I  have  not  ventured  to  introduce  this  into  my  translation,  as  the 
reasons  for  choosing  it  are  not  decisive. —ansDD  mS^'a]  Gen.  13I  (J)  Ex. 
\'f  (E)  Num.  21^  (J)  32"  (P).  The  imperative  -h  is  followed  by  the  per- 
fect consecutive  as  is  customary.  —  D.nmnni]  the  plural  is  unexpected  and  we 
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should  probably  restore  inmnni  as  read  by  (&,  making  the  next  word  pni  in- 
stead of  riN  (We.).  The  verb  seems  to  occur  nowhere  in  Samuel  except  in 
this  chapter.  It  is  used  by  all  the  Pentateuchal  sources.  —  ^cn.^]  Dt.  139 
Ex.  26.  —  nz'tt  ^>'  a-nsc]  cf.  22!^  Jos.  621.  For  n;  (Ginsb.)  many  editions 
have  •\•;^. 

4-9.  Saul's  disobedience. — This  consists  in  making  important 
exceptions  to  the  completeness  of  the  destruction.  —  He  first 
ca//ed  out  the  people  and  mustered  them  in  Telam'\  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  Jos.  15-*.  The  number  given,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand footmen,  is  to  be  judged  hke  similar  data  elsewhere.  The 
ten  thousand,  the  men  of  Judah,  seem  to  be  an  afterthought. — 
5.  And  he  came  to  the  city  of  Afnalek]  the  absence  of  a  name  for 
the  city  shows  the  author's  vagueness  of  geographical  knowledge. 
Cities  there  can  hardly  have  been  in  that  desert  region,  though  a 
fortified  village  might  by  courtesy  be  so  denominated.  The  read- 
ing cities  (g  is  plainly  incorrect.  Only  one  engagement  is  thought 
of.  —  Atid  lay  in  wait  in  the  wadi'\  a  favourite  move  in  Hebrew 
strategy,  Jos.  8^  Jd.  20^l  —  6.  The  Kenites  whom  Saul  warned  were 
old  alUes  of  Israel,  represented  in  one  document  as  the  tribe  of 
Moses'  father  in  law,  Jd.  4".  After  sharing  the  desert  wanderings 
of  Israel  and  entering  Palestine,  they  preferred  the  nomad  life  in 
the  Negeb,  where  they  dwelt  with  Amalek  according  to  the  origi- 
nal text  of  Jd.  i^'^.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  questioned 
whether  the  warning  to  the  Kenites  would  not  frustrate  the  pur- 
pose of  Saul  in  regard  to  Amalek.  The  reason  of  Saul's  consider- 
ate treatment  of  the  Kenite  is  given  in  his  message  to  them  in  the 
circumstantial  clause :  cum  tu  tamen  misericordiam  feceris  cum 
omnibus  fillis  Israelis  (Schm.).  The  Kenites  withdrew  as  warned. 
• — 7.  And  Saul  smote  Amalek  from — ]  the  name  of  the  place  is 
now  lost  j  Havilah,  which  is  given  by  our  documents,  is  imjjossi- 
ble.  — As  far  as  Shur  which  is  befo?-e  Egypt'\  "  Shur  is  originally 
the  wall  which  ran  from  Pelusium  through  Migdol  to  Hero" 
(We.)  .*  —  8.  And  he  took  Agag  the  king  of  Amalek  alive'\  cf.  Jos. 
8^^.  —  But  all  the  people  he  slew  with  the  sword^  lit.  consecrated 
according  to   the   mouth  of  the  sword,  cf.  Moore  on  Jd.  i^. — 

*  The  description  of  this  wall,  or  line  of  fortifications,  is  given  by  Wiedemann, 
Herodot's  7.weites  Buck  (Leipzig,  1890),  p.  88,  with  references  to  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  the  Egyptian  sources, 
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9.  Saul  and  the  people  spared  Agag  and  the  best  of  the  small  and 
large  cattle,  the  fallings  and  the  lambs']  a  slight  emendation  of  the 
received  text  is  necessary.  The  wealth  of  Amalek  must  have  been 
mainly  in  cattle.  The  motive  of  Saul  in  sparing  Agag  (pride,  hope 
of  ransom,  an  ill-timed  emotion  of  pity,  respect  of  persons)  was 
much  discussed  by  the  older  commentators  (cf.  Schm.,  Quaestio 
VI.  ad  Cap.  XV.).  An  Agag  is  mentioned  Num.  24'',  where  he  is 
made  the  symbol  of  great  exaltation,  but  it  is  not  yet  clearly  made 
out  whether  there  is  a  reference  to  this  passage.  On  the  vile 
and  refuse  which  were  destroyed,  see  the  critical  note. 

4.  jram]  the  Piel  is  used  only  here  and  23^  where  also  Saul  calls  out  the 
people  to  war.  In  both  places  it  is  possible  that  we  should  point  a  Hiphil, 
I  K.  15^^  Jer.  50^9  51^^.  —  DixSaa]  the  name  of  a  place  is  no  doubt  intended 

—  quasi  agnos  IL  is,  of  course,  impossible.  But  iv  ra\ydAois  (B  is  not  appro- 
priate. Most  recent  critics  find  in  the  text  only  an  orthographic  variation 
of  nSa  a  town  mentioned  Jos.  15'^*.  For  izvo  htmdred  ikojisand  we  find  four 
hundred  thousand  (S.  The  ten  thousand  of  Judah  are  omitted  by  (Q^,  but 
increased  to  thirty  thousand  by  (g^.  —  5.  i^j']  ■ir6Kea>v  (§.  —  2Tii]  is  intended 
for  2-\X''i  {iviiSpevarev  (5)  as  is  seen  by  Kimchi  and  Schm.  Kautzsch  (Ges.'^^ 
§  68  i)  takes  it  to  be  Hiphil,  but  3nx  occurs  nowhere  else  in  this  stem.  — 
6.  m  no  idS]  (5  omits  n-^,  perhaps  correctly.  On  the  daghesh  in  n^  cf. 
Ges.^®  20^.  —  ''p'^nj:]  as  we  expect  the  author  to  be  consistent,  it  seems  best 
to  restore  pSnj?  here,  the  form  which  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  —  'HSpN] 
should  probably  be  pointed  (Lag.,  Pro/'h.  Chald.  p.  U),  cf.  Gen.  i823-24  i'  s. 
1225.  xhis  is  much  more  forcible  than  the  received  pointing.  —  S3]  is  super- 
fluous and  therefore  suspicious  —  lacking  in  (@bl  — •>j^p]  should  certainly  be 
]i|i  or  Tpi,  probably  the  latter,  because  that  form  is  elsewhere  used  in  this 
passage;  We.,  Bu.,  Ki.,  choose  pp.  —  7.  nViin]  elsewhere  the  name  of  some 
point  or  district  in  Arabia.  It  occurs  once  in  a  phrase  similar  to  the  one  in 
the  text  — from  Havilah  to  Shur,  Gen.  251^.  It  there  bounds  the  territory 
of  the  Ishmaelites,  of  which  Havilah  should  be  the  eastern  boundary.  It 
would  consequently  be  far  from  the  scene  of  Saul's  exploit.  Still  there  is  a 
possibility  that  our  author,  whose  geography  is  not  very  distinct,  borrowed  the 
whole  phrase  from  Genesis.  We.  conjectures  Telam  to  be  the  original  read- 
ing. But  this  does  not  commend  itself,  because  Saul  had  advanced  beyond 
Telam  when  the  attack  was  made.  Glaser  (as  cited  by  BDB.  sub  voce)  pro- 
poses to  read  nS^^n  which  is  mentioned  i  S.  231^  26i-  3.  But  this  hill  in  the 
Desert  of  Judah  was  hardly  a  part  of  the  Amalekite  territory.     Non  liquet. 

—  "wv  "iNn]  cf.  27^  (where  a'^tos  seems  to  have  stood  in  connexion  with  it). — 
•JiJ'Sy]  i7i  front  of  is  frequently  used  of  the  east  side,  and  would  be  appropri- 
ately so  understood  here.  —  8.  a>'n]  may  mean  the  soldiery  (Ki.),but  as  there 
is  no  record  of  any  human  being  being  spared  except  Agag,  it  is  better  to 
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make  it  general.  —  ain-^flS  onnn]  Jos.  6^1  cf.  Dt.  13I''.  —  9.  2tD>D]  only  in 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  22*,  and  P,  Gen.  47"-  ".  — Dija'cni]  is  supposed 
to  be  the  lambs  of  the  second  birth.  The  word  is,  however,  a  mistake  for 
a^:^Z'r\  (Th.,  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki.),  and  the  adoption  of  this  carries  with  it  the 
erasure  of  ^;  which  follows,  onjni  aijDcn  defines  the  l>esi  of  the  cattle.  Kl. 
proposes  women  and  children  for  which  there  is  no  support,  an^,  as  delica- 
cies, Dt.  32I*.  D1D-13  (5  is  adopted  by  Ew.  jjn  here  and  jjn  in  Nu.  24'^  are 
the  same  name.  From  the  reference  in  Numbers  we  conclude  that  an  Agag 
had  been  an  object  of  terror  or  of  admiration  to  the  Israelites  —  it  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  (S-^bl  has  Gog  there.  — n^]  Ex.  \<:P  (E),  Dt.  280  iqW 
I  s.  3i4_  —  Q^-^y  .-li^rj]  is  impossible.  The  first  word  is  a  monstrnvi  (Dr.) 
caused  by  the  stupidity  of  a  scribe.  The  second  is  apparently  for  tdngj,  for 
we  require  a  feminine  form.  Part  of  this  original  was  wrongly  spaced  and 
formed  part  of  the  word  which  ||J  now  reads  as  n  k,  the  n  being  duplication 
from  the  following  word.  The  true  text  is  therefore  tdncji  ht^j  njN'i'D  '^di 
with  omission  of  7\?~^.  The  word  nax*??:;  is  used  for  pi-operty  in  general,  Ex. 
22''-i*'  (E),  and  for  cattle  Gen.  33I*.  We  may  compare  rb-^s  used  for  flocks 
Is.  40^0.  Trumbull  came  to  the  conclusion  (independently  of  We.)  that  Shur 
is  the  frontier  fortification  of  Egypt,  and  the  same  is  the  view  of  Brugsch, 
as  cited  by  Buhl  and  Socin  (Ges.  WE^'-.  sub  voce). 

10-23.  The  prophet's  rebuke.  —  Samuel,  divinely  informed  of 
Saul's  transgression,  goes  to  seek  him,  and  meets  him  at  Gilgal. 
Saul  at  first  declares  that  he  has  carried  out  the  commandment  of 
Yahweh.  When  convicted  by  circumstantial  evidence,  he  throws 
the  blame  on  the  people.  The  prophet  cuts  his  protestations 
short,  and  when  Saul  attempts  further  argument,  pronounces  the 
final  word  of  rejection.  — 10.  The  word  of  Yahweh  came  to  Samuel']^ 
the  context  imphes  that  it  was  in  a  vision  of  the  night.  — 11.  / 
repent  that  I  made  Saul  king\  Gen.  6"'  (J).  The  dogmatic 
attempt  to  explain  the  anthropomorphism  may  be  read  in  Schm., 
Quaestio  VII.  Yahweh  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  his  emo- 
tion, but  goes  on  to  give  its  occasion:  For  he  has  turned  from 
following  me  and  has  not  carried  out  my  command^  lit.  my  word  ; 
the  Hebrew  has  my  words,  but  the  reference  is  to  one  particular 
revelation.  —  And  Samuel  was  angry']  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  changing  the  text.  The  violent  emotion  of  the  Ori- 
ental at  the  frustration  of  his  ho[)es  must  not  be  judged  by  our 
standard  of  propriety. — And  cried  to  Yahweh  all  night]  in  pro- 
test and  expostulation.  Schm.  compares  Moses'  grief  for  Israel. 
— 12.   The  entreaty  fails  to  change  the  purpose  of  Yahweh,  and 
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Samuel  starts  in  the  early  morning  to  deliver  his  message.  He  is 
told  :  Saul  came  to  Carinel~\  the  Carmel  in  Judah,  well  known 
from  the  history  of  David.  It  lay  nearly  south  of  Hebron,  and 
would  be  in  Saul's  path.  —  And  behold  he  has  set  up  a  troph}']  the 
noun  means  a  monument  in  2  S.  18^^.  The  words  and  turned  and 
passed  by  are  difficult  to  understand  in  this  connexion.  Probably 
there  is  some  confusion  in  the  text.  —  And  went  doian  to  Gi/gal'\ 
must  conclude  the  information  concerning  Saul's  movements. 
The  object  of  going  to  Gilgal  was  evidently  to  offer  thank  offer- 
ings, as  indeed  &  asserts.  — 13.  Blessed  be  thou  of  Yahweli]  the 
form  of  the  salutation  shows  that  it  was  originally  a  prayer.  Saul's 
sweeping  claim — I  have  fulfilled  the  word  of  Yahweh  —  is  in  flat 
contradiction  to  Yahweh's  revelation  to  Samuel,  v.".  The  author's 
purpose  is  to  paint  Saul  as  one  hopelessly  hardened  in  sin.  The 
older  commentators  note  his  hypocrisy,  tum  in  excusando,  turn 
in  confitendo  et  poenitendo  (Schm.).  — 14.  Samuel  at  once  con- 
victs him  by  present  phenomena  :  Then  what  is  this  bleating  of 
sheep  in  my  ears,  and  this  lowing  of  cattle  which  I  hear?  The 
inconsistency  was  palpable.  — 15.  Saul's  confession  of  the  fact  is 
so  frank  as  to  be  impudent,  and  equally  offensive  is  his  intimation 
that  the  religious  purpose  in  view  was  sufficient  justification : 
From  Amalek  I  brought  them  :  for  the  people  spared  the  best  of  the 
sheep  and  the  oxen  to  sacrifice  to  Yahweh  thy  God'\  the  designa- 
tion may  possibly  intimate  that  Samuel  was  to  profit  by  the  sacri- 
fice. Still,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  be  a  priest,  much  emphasis 
can  hardly  be  laid  upon  this ;  and  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  author  betrays  here  his  theory  that  Yahweh  was  the  God 
of  Samuel,  but  hardly  the  God  of  Saul.  — 16.  Samuel  cuts  the 
speech  short :  Stop  !  and  let  me  tell  thee  what  Yahweh  said  to  me 
this  night'\  in  our  mode  of  speaking  it  would  be  last  night.  — 
17,  18.  Receiving  permission  to  proceed,  Samuel  begins  his  re- 
buke :  Art  thou  not,  though  little  in  thine  own  eyes,  chief  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  ?  The  question  seems  to  be  a  rebuke  of  Saul's 
self-confessed  subservience  to  the  people.  The  next  clause  be- 
longs with  v.^"'*,  which  should  read  :  And  Yahweh  anointed  thee 
king  over  Israel  and  sent  thee  a  journey.  The  close  collocation 
favours  the  view  already  advanced  that  in  this  document  the  com- 
mand was  given  immediately  after  the   coronation.  —  Go   and 
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extentiinate  the  sinners,  Atnalek,  and  fight  against  them  until  they 
are  completely  destroyed^  2  S.  22^^  i  K.  22^^  Amalek  is  called 
sinners  because  of  the  ancestral  offence  against  Israel.  — 19.  The 
situation  has  thus  been  described  :  the  rebuke  follows  in  the  form 
of  a  question  :  And  why  didst  thou  not  obey  the  voice  of  Yahweh, 
and  didst  swoop  upon  the  booty,  and  didst  that  zv hie h  is  evil  in  the 
eves  of  Yahiveh  .?]  Jd.  2"  3".  21.  Saul's  further  protest  only  con- 
victs himself.  He  now  calls  what  was  spared  the  firstfruits  of 
that  which  was  devoted,  which  is  of  course  an  absurdity. — 
22,  23.    The  reply  of  Samuel  is  rhythmical  in  form  : 

Does  Yahiveh  delight  in  offerings  and  sacrifices 

As  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  Yahiveh  ? 
Behold,  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

And  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams. 
For  rebellion  is  the  sin  of  soothsaying. 

Obstinacy  is  the  iniquity  of  Teraphim. 
Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  zvord  of  Yahweh, 

He  has  rejected  thee  from  ruling  over  Israel. 

The  passage  is  a  summary  of  later  Jewish  theology,  cf.  Ps.  50^  51^^ 
The  author's  remoteness  from  the  times  of  Saul  is  evident  from 
the  horror  with  which  he  views  the  Teraphim.  His  verse  seems 
to  have  been  trimeter  in  construction,  though  transmission  has 
obscured  the  original  reading  in  some  cases. 

11.  n-idSdh]  8-2  12I.  — nnxD  31:-]  Num.  14*3  3315  (p)  Jqs.  22i6-i8  (P),— 
^•<p7\  nS  nai]  Dt.  27^6  Jer.  34^8.  —  in>i]  is  emended  to  li'M  by  Bu.,  Ki.,  fol- 
lowing a  suggestion  of  Dr.;  (5  has  koI  T^OvfiTjcre  which  Dr.  supposes  to  point 
to  1CM.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  in  two  other  passages,  2  S.  6^  and  its 
parallel*  i  Chr.  13II,  imi  is  rendered  in  the  same  way.  In  these  passages 
David  is  said  to  have  been  angry  at  Yahweh's  breaking  out  upon  Uzzah,  in 
which  we  find  a  close  analogy  to  the  present  experience  of  Samuel.  —  PW^\  of 
crying  to  God  in  distress,  Ex.  2"^  (P)  Jd.  f  6^  (D)  i  S.  7^  128.  — 12.  nSniDn] 
25-  5-  7. 40^  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  Jos.  if^.  The  place  would 
He  near  Saul's  road  from  the  Negeb  to  Gilgal.  The  ruins  still  bear  the  name 
Kurmid  (GASmith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  306  note).  — 3^SD  njni]  is  wrong,  because 
it  implies  that  Saul  is  still  engaged  at  the  work.  Read  2^sn  njni  with  (@ 
(which  had  even  as^i),  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.  —  T-]  of  the  pillar  of  Absalom  2  S.  iS'^, 
and  of  a  memorial  of  some  kind  Ex.  1716  (if  the  text  is  sound),  cf.  Is.  565. — 
DD''i]  is  in  place  only  if,  with  (S,  we  make  Samuel  the  subject  —  then  he  turned 

*  The  parallel  passage  weighs  as  much  for  the  usage  of  ®  as  if  it  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  other. 
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about — for  Saul  certainly  did  not  need  to  turn.  But  what  the  context  requires 
is  a  continuation  of  the  information  about  Saul,  for  Samuel  wants  to  know 
where  he  now  is.  3Dm  has  come  in  by  mistake  and  should  be  omitted.  The 
text  of  (S  has  suffered  here  from  the  confusion  of  the  names  Saul  and  Samuel, 
as  is  evident  from  (^^  which  reads :  and  it  was  told  Sazd  that  Samuel  came  to 
Carmel  (corrected  in  -'^^).  For  13>'m  3Dm  :  koI  aTre arpexj/f  to  ap/na  [outoO]  (5. 
At  the  end  of  the  verse  (@  reads:  and  he  came  down  to  Gilgal  to  Saul,  and 
behold  he  offered  a  burnt  offering  to  the  Lord,  the  firstfrttits  of  the  spoil  which 
he  brought  from  Atnalek.  But,  as  remarked  by  We.,  this  can  hardly  be  origi- 
nal, as  Samuel  would  take  some  notice  of  the  sacrifice.  ^ — 13.  "'^  n-'s  "[na] 
23-^  2  S.  2^  Ruth  2-^.  — 14.  ni,-i]  defines  the  .'7ip  of  course.  — 15.  D.v^n] 
nveyKd  (3  is  more  forcible  and  I  have  adopted  it.  —  icnn]  is  impossible  to 
reproduce  except  by  a  causal  particle,  cf.  Davidson,  Syntax,  p.  198.  Of  the 
examples  cited  there,  only  Gen.  301*  i  K.  31^  2  K.  17*  seem  to  holQ,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  even  in  such  cases  irs  does  not  define  the  cause 
as  o  would.  —  umnn]  should  be  corrected  to  iPDinn  according  to  (5. — 
16.  1"!^]  desine  garrire  multum,  Schm.  In  Dt.  9^*  it  expresses  God's  desire 
not  to  hear  entreaty  or  intercession  from  Moses.  —  ■ncx'-i  A7.]  is  doubtless  to 
be  corrected  to  nsNn  with  the  Qre.  — 17.  The  translation  of  the  text  as  it 
stands  is  attempted  above.  As  the  sentence  is  somewhat  involved  (for 
Hebrew)  there  is  room  for  suspicion  as  to  the  correctness  of  transmission. 
(Q^  seems  to  have  expanded,  influenced  by  Saul's  own  confession  of  his 
humble  station  in  9^1,  reading :  Art  thou  not  [too]  small  in  thine  own  eyes  to 
be  ruler,  coming  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  least  of  the  tribes  of  Israel? 
Yet  Yahweh  anointed  thee  king  over  all  Israel ;  where  the  contrast  is  between 
Saul's  own  tribe  and  all  Israel.  This,  however,  is  artificial  and  far-fetched  for 
an  occasion  like  this.  (§^  seems  to  find  a  sarcastic  question  in  the  words : 
Art  thou  not  small  in  his  eyes,  O  Ruler  of  the  tribes  of  Israel?  Yet  Yahweh 
anointed  thee,  etc.  In  the  uncertainty,  and  as  |^  might  have  given  rise  to  the 
other  readings,  it  seems  safest  to  adhere  to  the  received  text.  — 18.,  mn']  is 
superfluous  if  the  sentence  really  begins  with  ^nrci.  —  nnmnni]  confirms  the 
text  adopted  in  v.^.  —  s^Nann]  (5  adds  ei's  k^kk.  —  anx  DniS^-v]  can  hardly  be 
correct.  (S  seems  to  have  had  Drx  -[mSo  -\-^  which  would  do.  But  it  seems 
simpler  to  omit  the  last  word  as  an  erroneous  repetition  (We.,  Dr.,  al.). — 
19.  D;ni]  see  on  143-. — 'iji  >nn  !;';-,-ii]  a  standing  Deuteronomistic  phrase. 
—  20.  t^'n]  as  equivalent  to  o  recitativum,  cf.  Dr.,  Notes,  and  Ges.^^  157  r; 
but  pN  is  conjectured  by  Bu.  —  21.  nirN-i]  elsewhere  of  the  firstfruits  of 
vegetable  products,  Ex.  2319  3426  Num.  1520  Dt.  i8i— 22.  yann]  i  S.  i825; 
the  word  is  found  in  late  writers.  —  >C"o]  where  the  comparison  would  be 
fully  expressed  by  youOD.  Such  an  ellipsis  needs  no  justification.  3"'t:'pn'?i 
=  (5.  The  1  is  lacking  in  |^.  Grammatically  speaking  there  is  an  ellipsis  of 
avj  in  the  last  clause.  —  nini  Slpa]  %  and  @^  render  I'^ips,  not  being  con- 
strained by  the  metre. — 23.  The  verse  is  obscure,  and  the  versions  do  not 
give  much  help.  The  writer  intends  to  say,  evidently,  that  Saul's  sin  is  as  bad 
as  the  soothsaying  and  idolatry  for  which  the  heathen  are  condemned.     His 
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sin  is  na  —  rebellion  against  the  command  of  God,  for  which  Ezekiel  rebukes 
Israel,  cf.  Num.  17'^^  Dt.  312^.  This  sin  is  compared  with  the  soothsaying 
from  which  (ideally)  Israel  is  free  Num.  23^',  but  which  was  rife  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  (14'*),  Ezek.  ai^s,  cf.  Dt.  i8i°.  The  second  member  of  the  verse 
must  be  parallel  with  this.  —  ^^snni  pNi]  cannot  therefore  be  right.  The  guilt 
of  idolatry  is  what  we  require,  and  this  would  be  □^Di.-n  n;'  for  which  we  may 
claim  Symmachus  ^  ai/o^ia  twv  eiSiiKwv.  —  nxcn]  pausal  form  of  a  Iliphil, 
which,  however,  occurs  nowhere  else.  The  Qal  means  to  urge  one  with  per- 
sistent entreaty.  Gen.  igS-a  33II  Jd.  iq'^.  It  is  difficult  to  get  from  this  any 
meaning  that  will  fit  our  passage.  A  too  insistent  entreaty  of  God  was  not 
Saul's  fault.  (3  seems  to  have  read  is''fln.  The  natural  parallel  to  no  would 
be  a  derivative  of  -\iD  if  we  may  judge  by  Dt.  21^8  Jer.  5^^.  Perhaps  we  might 
assume  nrnD,  cf.  mo  Dt.  13^.  Or,  on  the  ground  of  Jos.  222-,  -no  would  be  in 
place.  In  fact  several  words  suggest  themselves,  but  none  that  would  easily 
be  corrupted  to  isdh,  Sym.  rh  aireLduv,  cf.  Field.  Kl.  suggests  3?"\  yon;  but 
this  destroys  the  rhythm.  —  I'^'O':]  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  abrupt,  and  as  (3 
adds  enl  'lapaijA,  we  should  probably  restore  Sni2'''  Si'.  Ew.  suggests  i*^,  which 
would  agree  better  with  the  metre  (GV/^.  III.  p.  55,  E.  Tr.  III.  p.  39). 

24-31.  Saul  confesses  his  sin,  and  asks  forgiveness.  In  his 
earnestness  he  lays  hold  of  the  prophet's  tunic,  which  rends,  so 
that  Samuel  uses  the  incident  to  point  his  sentence  of  rejection. 
Nevertheless,  at  Saul's  further  entreaty,  he  consents  to  join  out- 
wardly in  worship. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  paragraph  is  by  the  author  of 
the  foregoing.  It  expressly  contradicts  the  assertion  of  Yahweh's 
repentance,  compare  v.^^  and  v.".  Its  representatiotj  of  Samuel's 
outward  loyalty  to  Saul,  even  after  his  rejection,  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  picture  drawn  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter.  By  its 
omission  we  miss  nothing  of  importance  from  the  narrative,  and 
the  dramatic  effect  is  heightened  because  the  slaying  of  Agag 
follows  directly  on  Sna-uiel's  oracle. 

24-31.  That  the  paragraph  is  an  interpolation  seems  first  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Stade  (G F/^.  I.  p.  221).  The  suggestion  is  adopted  by  Bu.  both 
in  J?S.  and  in  his  edition  of  the  text.  The  arguments  are  that  the  section  is 
wholly  superfluous  and  can  be  left  out  without  disturbing  the  consistency  of 
the  narrative,  and  that  it  contradicts  the  assertion  of  v.^^  that  Yahweh  repented 
of  having  made  Saul  king  —  contrast  the  categorical  statement  that  he  is  not  a 
man  that  he  should  repent  {yP'). 

24.  Saul's  confession:  I  have  sinned,  for  I  have  transgressed 
the  co7nmand  of  Yahweh  and  thy  word]  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
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hypocritical.  The  author  means  to  teach  that  the  most  sincere 
repentance  is  of  no  avail  when  God  has  made  his  final  decision. 
Christian  commentators  (Schm.,  for  example),  with  New  Testa- 
ment ideas  of  confession  and  forgiveness,  are  obliged  to  suppose 
that  the  repentance  here  was  feigned  or  insincere.  Saul's  excuse 
that  \\^  feared  the  people  is  the  same  already  intimated,  though  it 
has  not  been  explicitly  stated.  —  25.  Now  forgive  my  sin'\  cf. 
Gen.  50'^,  where  Joseph's  brothers  ask  his  forgiveness  for  the 
injury  done  to  him,  and  Ex.  10'',  where  Moses  is  asked  by 
Pharaoh  to  forgive  his  sin  against  Yahweh.  The  latter  is  evidently 
the  model  for  the  present  writer.  Samuel  stands  quite  on  the  level 
of  Moses.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  text  seems  to  favour  the 
Roman  Catholic  practice  of  confession  that  Schmidt  paraphrases  : 
aufer,  nempe  apnd  Deum  deprecando.     In  Saul's  further  petition 

—  and  turn  with  me  that  I  may  worship  Yaliweh  —  it  is  implied 
that  Samuel's  presence  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  service. 

—  26,  27.  The  request  is  refused,  and  the  sentence  of  rejection 
repeated.  As  Samuel  turns  to  go  away,  Saul  seizes  the  skirt  of 
his  robe  to  detain  him,  but  it  rends.  The  meil  was  the  outer 
of  the  two  garments  ordinarily  worn  by  the  well-to-do.  —  28.  The 
apparent  accident  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  renewed  sentence  : 
Yahweh  has  rent  thy  kingdom  from  thee  and  given  it  to  thy  neigh- 
bour who  is  better  than  thou']  cf.  28^".  The  scene  reminds  us  of 
Ahijah  and  Jeroboam,  i  K.  ii^^'^\ — 29.  Moreover  the  Victor  of 
Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent,  for  he  is  not  man  that  he  should 
repent]  cf.  Num.  23^1  The  contradiction  to  v."  is  doubtless  re- 
moved by  the  remark  of  Clericus  that  in  one  case  the  language  is 
anthropopathic,  in  the  other  '  theoprepic'  But  the  Hebrew  author 
was  hardly  so  theologically  schooled  ;  and  it  remains  improbable 
that  the  same  writer  should  express  himself  anthropopathically  in 
v.",  and  find  it  necessary  to  correct  the  apthropopathism  a  few 
verses  later.  —  30,31.  Saul  entreats  for  consideration  before  the 
elders  of  the  people  and  before  Israel]  and  the  request  is  granted. 
The  author  is  willing  to  leave  him  the  semblance  of  the  kingly 
office  for  the  time  being. 

24.  nini-^fi]  for  the  command  of  Yahweh  Num.  3I6,  al.  The  full  expres- 
sion nini  ifl-riK  i^y  Num.  14",  22I8  (E).  —  T'la"']  the  singular,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  ®,  is  more  appropriate.     It  was  a  single  message  which  Saul  had 
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disobeyed.  On  -i3t  for  a  command  of  God  cf.  BDB.  s.v.  II.  2.  —  25.  ninnti'Ni] 
should  probably  be  pointed  with  the  cohortative  ending.  —  26.  l^D  nvriD] 
would  perhaps  favour  the  pointing  "iSpn  in  v,23.  —  27.  iS>;?D-tiJD]  24*-  5.  — 
y-ipM]  Ka\  SUppri^sv  uvtS  (&.  But  the  scene  is  more  impressive  if  human 
agency  is  kept  in  the  background.  —  28.  SN-\!ri  noScc]  for  which  tV 
0a(n\eiav  <tov  airh  lapa-fi\  <&.  The  last  two  words  are  later  addition  to  the 
text  of  (g  (We.),  which  therefore  had  7PDVCC  in  their  text,  and  this  is  so  much 
more  forcible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  more  likely  to  be  expanded  into 
||J,  that  we  must  think  it  to  be  original;  cf.  also  i  K.  iiH.  — 29.  ^i<^iy>  nxj  dji] 
was  read  by  (§  and  Israel  shall  be  rent  in  two,  apparently  ==  Sx-ii;"i  nsni  dji, 
and  this  is  accepted  by  Graetz  {Gesck.  d.  Juden,  I.  p.  187).  But  a  prophecy 
of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  is  wholly  out  of  place  here.  We  are  obliged 
therefore  to  retain  the  text  of  |^.  nsj  in  one  passage  apparently  means  victory 
(SS.  referring  to  i  Chr.  29^^),  and  in  this  place  Jerome  gives  tritimphator. 
This  tradition  is  the  best  within  our  reach.  We.  decides  for  the  Faithful  One  ; 
Dr.  for  the  Glory  ;  Ki.  leaves  a  blank  in  his  translation;  Kl.  emends  freely  and 
gets  :    though  we  two  were  to  protest  to  him,  yet  God  is  upright. 

32-34.  The  fate  of  Agag. — The  original  continuation  of  the 
narrative,  after  the  prophetic  oracle  v.-',  is  found  here,  if  what  has 
been  advanced  concerning  vv.-*"^^  is  correct.  —  32.  Samuel  orders 
Agag  to  be  brought.  —  And  Agag  came  to  him  trembling,  and 
Agag  said :  Surely  death  is  fiitter]  the  rendering  is  only  provi- 
sional, as  the  meaning  of  one  important  word  is  uncertain,  and  the 
text  has  apparently  suffered.  —  33.  The  justice  of  Agag's  fate  is 
asserted  by  Samuel :  As  thy  sword  has  bereaved  women,  so  shall 
thy  f?iother  be  bereaved  above  women']  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
explain  the  hyperbole  by  saying  (as  some  have  done)  that  Agag's 
mother  was  bereaved  of  her  son  and  her  monarch  at  one  stroke. 
The  most  bereaved  of  women  may  be  applied  to  any  one  sorely 
bereaved.  And  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  Yahweh  in 
Gilgal]  in  fulfilment  of  the  ban.  The  act  is  strictly  in  line  with 
the  law,  Lev.  zf^^-.  It  is  the  evident  view  of  the  author  that  Yah- 
weh was  pleased  with  the  completion  of  the  herein  at  his  sanctuary. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  nothing  further  is  said  of  the  fat- 
lings  and  lambs  which  the  people  had  brought.  —  34,  35.  Samuel 
goes  to  his  home  in  Ramah,  and  Saul  to  his  in  Gibeah,  —  And 
Samuel  saw  Saul  no  more  until  the  day  of  his  death]  the  contra- 
diction to  \(f^  is  obvious  and  shows  the  difference  of  the  sources. 
—  For  Samuel  grieved  over  Saul]  the  reason  for  not  seeing  him 
is  that  the  grief  would  be  thereby  stirred  afresh.     The  last  clause 
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of  the  verse,  if  it  belongs  here,  must  mean  :  though  Yahrveh 
repented]  and  conveys  a  slight  censure  of  Samuel.  Probably, 
however,  it  is  a  late  insertion  intended  to  round  out  this  story. 

32.  i-ijiyc]  must  be  an  accusative  expressing  the  manner  in  which  Agag 
came.  This  might  be  confident  or  defiant  or  crmging  or  cowardly.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  which  is  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word.  The  root 
occurs  in  one  passage  (Neh.  9-^)  as  Hithpael,  meaning  they  lived  luxtiriously. 
So  we  might  suppose  here  that  Agag  came  daintily,  as  one  who  had  fared 
delicately;  h.^\)6s  (Sym.),  pinguissimus  fL,  and  avh  rpupfpias  (Aq.)  point  to  this 
meaning,  the  latter  indicating  nj"(;?a;  so  N'pjDD  M-  Aside  from  the  intrinsic 
improbal:)ility  of  a  Bedawy  chief  being  a  luxurious  liver,  we  must  object  to  this 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  As  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  shows, 
the  mental  state  of  the  captive  is  the  important  matter.  (5  therefore  has  a 
claim  on  our  attention  when  it  gives  rpifxaiv  which  might  come  from  |^  by  a 
change  of  pointing,  first  suggested  by  Lagarde  (^Proph.  Chald.  p.  li)  nijIjJD, 
from  nvc,  to  totter ;  he  came  totteringly  would  convey  the  idea  of  great  fear, 
and,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  this 
writer,  to  whom  Samuel  was  the  imposing  and  even  terrible  embodiment  of 
the  divine  will.  Others  by  metathesis  make  the  word  equivalent  to  nijyr, 
in  fetters  (late  Hebrew)  — so  Kimchi,  followed  by  Gratz  {Gesck.  d.  Juden,  I. 
p.  187).  This  is  favoured  by  the  curious  e^  'AvaOdod  (5^,  which  might  well 
represent  nnjyc.  If  this  meaning  be  adopted,  it  will  be  better  to  suppose  the 
original  mj>'3.  The  meaning  cheerfully  (Ew.)  can  scarcely  be  got  from  the 
word,  nor  can  the  reason  he  gives  —  "the  ancients  held  it  to  be  a  bad  omen 
when  the  sacrificial  victim  held  back  from  the  altar  "  —  be  verified  in  Hebrew 
antiquity.  The  whole  clause  is  lacking  in  S.  Schm.  combines  two  of  the 
meanings  already  considered  :  virtim  delicatum  et,  quod  concurrere  solet,  timi- 
dum  mortis.  Kl.  substitutes  iinx  for  jjn  and  makes  the  clause  mean  held 
in  chains.  —  ninn— id  id  pN]  the  versions,  except  3L,  seem  to  have  omitted 
ID,  whose  resemblance  to  in  is  such  that  duplication  is  easy.  For  pN  @ 
seems  to  have  had  pn.  For  the  rest  of  the  clause  -KiKphs  6  ddvaros  (&  and 
similarly  Si  and  K.  We.  objects  that  this  makes  of  that  which  is  peculiar  in 
the  narrative  something  quite  trivial.  But  if  it  was  the  author's  design  to 
impress  the  lesson  of  the  herein  and  its  awful  character,  he  would  quite  as 
appropriately  make  Agag  lament  his  fate,  as  to  make  him  self-confident  or 
defiant.  The  savage  courage  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  in  meeting  death,  and 
the  arrogant  temper  of  Adonibezek  (Jd.  S^^  i")  would  not  adorn  the  tale, 
where  such  a  lesson  is  to  be  drawn. —  33.  I^n]  (S^  adds  vlov  ' k(ji\p,  which  is 
confirmed  by  \  filius  doloris  (Cod.  Leg.).  As  an  isx  is  found  in  the  time  of 
Esau  (Gen.  362i-  '^),  and  as  Amalek  is  brought  into  the  same  genealogy  (Gen. 
36^2.16-)^  it  does  not  seem  impossible  for  Agag  to  be  addressed  as  'Son  of 
Aser,'  and  the  reading  maybe  original. — f^D-"'!]  occurs  in  this  place  only. 
The  meaning  is  agreed  upon  by  the  versions  and  the  commentaries.  Possibly 
we  should  read  JJD:;'^1,  cf.  Jd.  14^,  which,  however,  signifies  to  tear  ift  pieces  with 
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the  hands.  The  change  is  advocated  by  Graetz  {Gesch.  d.  Jtiden,  i,  i88), 
and  suggested,  with  a  query,  by  Dr.  —  34.  That  Samuel's  home  is  at  Ramah 
is  in  accord  with  i^.  —  35.  That  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul  is  taken  up  in  the 
next  chapter,  and  the  statement  here  prepares  the  way  for  that.  But  the  final 
clause  iJi  anj  nin^i  does  not  fit  well  in  this  connexion.  It  is  evidently  a 
circumstantial  clause,  and  in  i6i  is  entirely  in  place.  Here  it  must  mean 
though  Yahtveh  had  rejected  him,  which  may  be  justified  by  analogy,  but  would 
imply  blame  of  Samuel.  The  connexion  is  better  if  it  be  stricken  out.  Budde 
begins  the  next  section  with  it,  but  this  does  not  seem  natural. 


I  SAMUEL  XVI.-2  SAMUEL  L     SAUL  AND    DAVID. 

In  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  this  is  the 
second  great  division  of  the  history.  The  introduction  of  David 
marks  an  epoch.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the 
same  sources  continue,  for  the  death  of  Saul  must  have  been  re- 
lated by  both  the  authors  who  have  given  so  much  attention  to 
his  life.  That  various  documents  are  combined  in  the  history  as 
it  stands  must  be  evident  from  the  numerous  discrepancies  and 
duplicate  accounts.  Not  improbably  more  than  the  two  which 
have  furnished  the  preceding  history  may  be  discovered  here. 

XVI.  1-13.  The  anointing^  of  David.  —  Samuel  is  sent  to 
Bethlehem,  where,  among  the  sons  of  Jesse,  he  is  divinely  directed 
to  the  choice  of  the  right  one,  and  anoints  him  as  king.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  critics  has  been  to  make  the  section  a  late  insertion. 
But  several  things  indicate  that  it  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
preceding  narrative.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  style  or 
language  which  requires  us  to  separate  them.  The  rejection  of 
Saul  should  logically  be  followed  by  the  designation  of  his  suc- 
cessor. In  this  author's  view,  the  people  should  have  a  theocratic 
ruler.  Saul  was  no  longer  such ;  Samuel  had  retired.  It  seems 
impossible  that  the  people  should  be  left  shepherdless.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  prominence  which  David  had  (in  the  later 
view)  as  a  ruler  especially  chosen  of  Yahweh.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  this  choice  would  not  be  made  known  in  his  youth. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  chapter  15,  there  is  everything  to  make 
this  section  the  natural  continuation  of  that.  Nor  can  I  see  that 
the  position  of  Samuel  is  any  different.  His  fear  is  introduced 
only  to  account  for  the  secrecy  of  his  movements. 
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1.  The  word  of  Yahweh  comes  to  Samuel :  How  long  dost  thou 
grieve  over  Saul,  ivhen  I  have  rejected  him  fro jh  ruling  over  Israel  ? 
The  circumstantial  clause  is  quite  in  place  here.  —  Fill  thy  horn 
■with  oil']  as  though  the  particular  horn  used  in  anointing  Saul 
were  to  be  used  again.  Possibly  the  author  is  influenced  by  the 
later  conception  of  an  anointing  horn  as  part  of  the  sacred  fur- 
niture, as  Solomon  is  anointed  with  the  horn  of  oil  taken  from 
Yahweh's  tent,  i  K.  i^''. — And  come,  I  tvill  send  thee  to  Jesse  the 
Bethlehemite]  the  name  Jesse  (Yishshai)  belongs  to  this  man  alone 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  etymology  is  obscure.  Bethlehem,  a 
well-known  Judahite  town  five  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  still  flour- 
ishes under  its  old  name.  —  I  have  looked  me  out  a  king]  Gen.  22* 
41''^  2  K.  10^. —  2.  Samuel's  objection  is  put  in  the  form  of  a 
question  :  How  shall  I  go,  since  Saul  will  hear  of  it  and  kill  me  ? 
The  older  commentators  are  somewhat  exercised  by  Samuel's 
timidity  in  the  face  of  a  direct  divine  command,  and  extenuate  it 
on  the  ground  of  natural  human  infirmity  (Schm.).  The  narrator 
was  more  concerned  to  account  for  the  privacy  of  the  transaction. 
Hence  the  subterfuge  :  Take  in  thy  hand  a  calf  and  say :  To  sac- 
rifice to  Yahweh  am  I  come]  the  casuistry  of  the  commentators 
attempts  to  justify  Samuel's  reticence,  on  the  ground  that  he  told 
one  of  the  reasons  for  which  he  came. — 3.  And  invite  Jesse  to 
the  sacrifice  —  /  tmll  tell  thee  what  thou  shall  do  —  and  anoint 
whom  I  shall  point  out  to  thee. — 4.  The  command  is  carried  out, 
and  at  Samuel's  approach,  the  elders  of  the  city  came  trembling  to 
meet  him]  Samuel  had  the  word  of  Yahweh,  and  therefore  dis-, 
posed  of  life  and  death  :  videtur  fuisse  consternatio  orta  ex  impro- 
viso  adventu  tanti  viri  (Schm.).  Hence  their  question  :  Does  thy 
coming  betoken  good,  O  Seer  ?  i  K.  2^^  As  Samuel's  coming  could 
hardly  bring  war,  but  might  bring  calamity,  the  translation  peace 
is  not  appropriate.  —  5.  Giving  a  reassuring  answer  and  stating 
the  ostensible  object  of  his  coming,  he  adds  :  Purify  yourselves 
and  rejoice  with  me  at  the  sacrifice]  which  was  of  course  a  feast, 
Q^l  The  purification  required  was  removal  of  ceremonial  defile- 
ment. Samuel  himself /;r/ar^^/  (consecrated)  Jesse  and  his  sons, 
and  invited  them  to  the  sacrifice]  the  ritual  observances  necessary 
in  such  case  were,  of  course,  best  known  to  a  priest-prophet. 
What  follows  seems  to  take  place  at  the  lustration,  and  we  hear 
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no  more  of  the  sacrifice.— 6.  When  they  came  in  order  before 
him  (as  appears  from  the  later  verses),  he  was  pleased  with  the 
eldest,  Eliab,  and  said  to  himself:  Stirely  in  the  presetice  of  Yahtveh 
is  his  anointed^  12^.  A  dialogue  went  on  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  prophet.  His  own  choice  was  moved  by  personal  attrac- 
tions, but  Yahweh  looked  deeper.  —  7.  Look  not  at  his  person  or 
the  height  of  his  stature']  though  this  had  been  emphasized  (in 
the  other  document)  in  the  case  of  Saul.  —  For  I  have  rejected 
him]  so  far  as  the  particular  question  now  before  us  is  concerned. 

—  For  not  as  man  sees  doth  God  see]  the  text  is  emended  after 
(g.  —  For  man  looks  at  the  appearance,  but  Yahweh  looks  at  the 
heart]  the  contrast  is  between  bodily  and  mental  endowments. — 
8,  9.  A  similar  sentence  is  passed  on  Abinadab  and  Shammah. — 
10.  So  Jesse  made  his  seven  sons  pass  before  Samuel]  namely,  the 
seven  who  were  in  the  house,  only  to  discover  that  Yahweh  had 
not  chosen  these.  — 11.  To  Samuel's  inquiry  whether  all  had  come, 
Jesse  confesses  :  There  is  still  the  youngest,  and  he  is  a  shepherd 
with  the  flock]  i  f^.  Samuel  asks  that  he  be  sent  for :  for  we 
will  not  begin  the  sacrifice  until  he  co7ne  hither]  the  text  is  not 
altogether  certain.  — 12.  Jesse,  in  accordance  with  the  command, 
sent  and  brought  him  :  And  he  was  ruddy,  a  youth  of  fine  eyes 
and  goodly  appearance]  nearly  the  same  description  is  repeated 
17'*^.  Samuel  receives  the  command  to  anoint  him.  — 13.  So  he 
was  anointed,  and  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  David  from 
that  day  onwards]  as  had  been  the  case  with  Saul,  lo"-^".  David 
has  not  been  mentioned  by  name  until  this  point.  This  is  prob- 
ably intentional,  to  heighten  the  effect.  The  narrative  ends  with- 
out further  account  of  the  proposed  sacrifice,  only  adding  after 
the  anointing  :  Samuel  arose  and  went  to  Ramah. 

1.  inSirx  ^'7^]  generally  we  find  i?  followed  either  by  another  imperative, 
or  by  a  finite  verb  with  1,  But  of.  nnpN  nj  hd'?  Num.  232^;  yipn  no^  Num. 
2414.     i|;'i,  'U(Taai  is  found  also  in  the  form  'a'\s  (perhaps  man  of  YahweJi).* 

—  \n^s-i]  in  this  sense  in  E  (passages  are  cited  above).  —  2.  ;73i:n]  the  perfect 
with  zvazv  consecutive  continues  the  imperfect  in  any  of  its  senses,  so  after 
particles  which  give  a  contingent  sense,  Dr.,  Tensed,  §  115,  Davidson,  Syntax, 
§  53  b,  and  the  examples  there  cited,  especially  2  S.  121^.     The  pisqa  in  the 

*  But  ^V  seems  to  be  one  element  of  the  name  la^ox,  266,  etc.  Hommel  com- 
pares I-shai  with  I-chabod,  I-thamar  and  I-ezer  {Altisrael  Ueberlieferung,  p.  116), 
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middle  of  the  verse  indicates  (as  usual)  a  diiTerent  mode  of  verse  division. 

—  •\p2  nSjj;]  Dt.  21^  Is.  7^1.  The  expression  indicates  that  r\hr;  might  be 
used  of  the  young  of  other  animals  (?  the  camel).  —  Ti''2]  cf.  148*. — 
3.  n2!3]  is  a  mistake  for  nnib  which  is  used  with  xnpii  v.*  (erroneous  antici- 
pation of  the  nara  in  the  latter  verse).  —  yhi<  ncx"Tk;'«]  perhaps  w^om  I  shall 
command  thee,  cf.  nin>  iS  -idn  o  2  S.  16^1. — 4.  inNip'?  .  .  .  mnM]  the  con- 
structio  pregnans  as  often,  Jd.  14^  15"  i  S.  2i2.  —  inxii]  might  be  justified  as 
the  indefinite  one  said;  but  as  the  elders  are  a  distinct  and  limited  body,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  read  the  plural,  with  the  versions  and  30  MSS.  (DeR.). 

—  D'7i']  read  a^^'n.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  ®  adds  b  ySAeVcoc,  that  is  .iNnn, 
which  can  be  construed  here  only  as  a  vocative.  The  insertion  by  a  scribe  is 
hardly  probable,  while  the  omission  by  one  who  thought  the  title  not  digni- 
fied enough  for  Samuel  is  supposable.  —  5.  li^ipnn]  the  regular  term  for  pre- 
paring oneself  for  approaching  God,  Jos.  3^.  —  naia  ''nx  onN3i]  /coi  evcfipdvdriTf 
ixer''  ifjiov  a-qfj.fpoi'  @^B  :  et  state  mecum  et  jocundimini  \  (Cod.  Leg.).  As  J^ 
is  entirely  commonplace  and  ©-"^B  ig  niore  vigorous,  I  have  followed  Th.,  al., 
in  adopting  the  latter.  —  -^ipii]  is  used  of  Moses  when  he  consecrated  the 
priests,  Ex.  28*^  (P),  but  also  when  he  prepared  the  people  for  the  special 
presence  of  God,  Ex.  19I*  (E);  cf.  also  I  S.  7I.  —  6.  The  names  of  the  three 
sons  here  mentioned  are  repeated  171^.  —  idn  1]  the  verb  is  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  saying  to  oneself,  thinking. — ^x]  is  strongly  asseverative. — 
7.  inNic]  all  that  appears  to  the  eye.  —  dtnh  nt>ni  iitn]  the  ellipsis  is  too 
harsh  and  we  must  suppose  a  fault  in  the  text.  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.  emend,  after  (S, 
to  D\n'7X  nxni  dinh  hxt'  nii's:).  Th.  had  proposed  the  same  except  that  he 
retained  itTN,  He  is  now  followed  by  Ki.,  with  the  translation :  God  does  not 
regard  what  fnan  regards.  This  is  defensible,  but  if  part  of  (5  is  taken,  the 
presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  whole.  —  a-'j v'^]  is  difficult,  because  it  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  this  sense  —  though  nearly  so  in  Lev.  13^  Num.  ii'^  (?) 
cf.  Lev.  1355  cited  by  Dr.  It  must  be  contrasted  with  aaSV;  as  the  latter 
must  mean  (Yahweh  looks)  at  the  inner  man  (cf.  BDB.  s.v.)  we  need  an 
expression  meaning  at  the  02iter  man  ;  fls  irpSawrrnv  @  may  be  only  an  attempt 
to  render  pj,  but  invites  us  to  substitute  d^jd^,  for  which,  however,  there  is  no 
analogy.  —  8.  3^J^3N]  the  same  name  occurs  f.  —  9.  nirr]  is  apparently  the 
same  with  nyeii',  2  S.  13^.  — 10.  rja  ni':ii:']  means  his  seven  sons,  not  seven 
of  his  sons,  which  would  be  differently  expressed.  It  is  therefore  inaccurate. 
nn3  followed  by  3  seems  to  be  Deuteronomic,  Dt.  7"  14^  18^  i  S.  lo^*. — 
11.  iDnn]  supply  may'?  as  in  Jos.  3!'^  4"  (JE).  —  ^^!i^']  seems  to  be  lacking 
in  (5  and  the  sense  is  good  without  it  (Bu.).  —  njni]  is  probably  an  abbrevi- 
ated spelling  of  injni,  though,  as  the  subject  immediately  precedes,  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  suffix  be  expressed.  —  |Ni-3  np-i]  not  pasturing 
the  flock  but  acting  as  shepherd  with  the  flock.  —  ::Dj]  KaTaK\idw,u€v  (S^B. 
a.vaK\i$a>/x€v  (gL.  discumbemus  %.  As  avdnXicns  seems  to  represent  3DD  in 
Cant,  1^2  it  is  not  certain  that  ^  had  a  different  reading:  KaraKAivofjLai  more- 
over does  not  anywhere  render  2-£'\  As  n:iD  is  used  of  going  about  the  altar 
as  a  part  of  the  sacrificial  worship,  Samuel  may  mean  wv  ?c'?7/  not  begin  the 
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sacrifice  until  he  come.  S  seems  to  interpret  airs.  — 12.  D''jij7  Pfli-D>']  is  im- 
possible in  spite  of  hnid  n3>-o>',  17*2.  In  both  passages  we  must  restore  D^^y 
20^'^  as  was  seen  by  Graetz  and,  independently  of  him,  by  Krenkel,  ZA  TVV. 
II.  p.  309.  Kl.  proposes  ly::'  ■'jimx,  red-haired.  —  •'Ni]  for  nxnc,  here  only. 
— 13.  n'^sm]  perhaps  chosen  with  conscious  reference  to  lo^*^.  The  accession 
of  the  spirit  in  the  case  of  Saul  was,  however,  spasmodic.  The  idea  of  the 
author  seems  to  be  that  with  David  it  was  constant.  —  in]  so  written  in 
Samuel  and  Kings;  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  iin.  The  meaning 
of  the  name  is  unknown.     Cf.  BDB.  s.v.  —  n'^i'ci]  of  time  as  30-^. 

14-23.  The  first  account  of  David's  coming  to  court.  —  Saul  is 
tormented  by  a  divine  visitation,  apparently  mental  perturbation. 
Music  being  a  known  remedy,  his  courtiers  recommend  him  to 
seek  a  skilful  harper.  On  his  approval  of  the  plan,  David  is 
mentioned  by  one  of  the  courtiers,  and  Saul  sends  for  him.  Com- 
ing to  court,  David  speedily  establishes  himself  in  the  favour  of 
the  king. 

The  affliction  of  Saul  is  ascribed  to  an  evil  spirit  from  Yahweh 
in  v.",  the  remainder  of  the  account  has  the  Spirit  of  God,  twice 
with  the  adjective  evil  (vv.^^-  ^^),  once  in  the  current  text  without 
qualification.  The  difference  in  the  use  of  the  divine  name  prob- 
ably shows  that  v."  has  been  modified  by  the  redaction.  The  rest 
of  the  paragraph  is  homogeneous  except  a  slight  insertion  in  v.^**. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  idea  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  mind  of  this  author.  There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  throughout 
the  earlier  period  of  Hebrew  literature.  And  if  the  belief  existed, 
the  spirits  could  hardly  be  called  evil  spirits  of  God.  In  an  instruc- 
tive passage  of  the  later  history,  i  K.  22^'^"-^,  we  find  the  Spirit 
offering  to  be  a  spirit  of  deceit  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophets. 
From  this  we  conclude  that  the  Spirit  thought  of  as  the  agency 
of  evil  was  the  same  Spirit  which  stirred  up  men  to  good,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  adjective  evil  is  a  later  insertion 
in  the  account  before  us.  The  author's  conception  is  certainly 
very  different  from  that  of  v.^"  in  which  the  Spirit  seems  to  be 
viewed  as  the  constant  endowment  of  a  consecrated  person. 

14-23.  In  14^2  the  author  remarks  that  whenever  Saul  saw  a  valiant  man 
he  attached  him  to  himself.  This  cannot  be  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of 
Saul,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the  history 
of  David.     The  original  connexion  with  the  passage  before  us,  however,  has 
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been  obscured.  In  the  body  of  the  paragraph,  Saul's  affliction  is  ascribed  to 
a-^nha  nn.  The  original  narrative  must  have  used  the  same  term  at  the  first 
mention  of  the  trouble.  But  we  now  find  in  v.i*,  mn>  hnd  nj;-\-nn,  and  as  the 
opening  part  of  that  verse  expressly  declares  that  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh  had 
departed  from  Saul  (with  evident  reference  to  his  coming  upon  David,  v.^^) 
we  conclude  that  \M  has  been  composed  for  its  present  place.  The  critics 
are  not  agreed;  Ku.  (^HCCP-.  p.  384  cf.  p.  388)  supposes  something  cut  out  for 
the  insertion  of  15I-1613.  Bu.  {^RS.  p.  214)  and  Co.  {Einl^.  p.  102)  find  16^* 
the  direct  continuation  of  1452.  Ki.  supposes  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  document  —  a  life  of  David. 

14.  As  now  read,  the  verse  says  that  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh  de- 
parted from  Saul  and  an  evil  spirit  from  Yahweh  troubled  him~\  the 
verb  means  fell  suddenly  upon  or  startled.  The  affliction  mani- 
fested itself  in  sudden  or  unreasoning  fits  of  terror.  Both  mental 
and  physical  disease  (but  especially  mental)  were  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits  until  very  recent  times,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  communities,  cf.  Schm.  I.  p.  549,  Nevius,  Demon 
Possession  (1896).  The  wording  of  this  verse  may  show  that 
the  author  had  such  an  idea,  though,  of  course,  he  did  not  think 
of  an  organized  kingdom  of  Satan,  such  as  meets  us  in  later  times. 
He  is  careful,  in  fact,  to  show  that  this  agent  (or  agency)  was 
entirely  subject  to  Yahweh  by  defining  it  as  he  does.  The  Arab 
idea  that  an  insane  person  is  possessed  by  a  jimi  is  nowhere  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  the  Old  Testament.  Besides  the  lying  spirit 
in  the  mouth  of  Ahab's  prophets,  we  may  cite  here  the  evil  spirit 
sent  by  God  between  Abimelech  and  his  subjects  in  Shechera,  Jd. 
(f^.  Possibly  the  spirit  of  jealousy  mentioned  in  Num.  5"  may 
be  brought  into  the  same  category.  The  term  used  in  the  rest  of 
this  account  shows  a  different  conception.  — 15,  16.  Saul's  ser- 
vants propose  a  remedy  for  his  affliction  :  Aji  evil  spirit  of  God  is 
troubling  thee ;  let  thy  servants  speak,  and  they  will  seek  a  man 
skilful  in  playing  the  lyre"]  the  instrument  is  one  of  those  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Music  is  associated 
with  benign  possession  (by  the  spirit  of  God)  in  the  case  of  the 
Prophets,  10''  2  K.  3^^.  Here  it  is  expected  to  procure  relief  from 
obsession.     A  similar  belief  was  held  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins.* 


*  Ut  ostendit  Pythagoras  apud  Senecam,  Schm.  p.  551  citing  Serarius, 
addit  plures  autores  atque  exemplaria." 
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— 17.  Saul  assents,  saying:  Look  out  for  me  a  man  who  plays 
well  and  bring  him  to  me'\  the  king  puts  the  qualification  in  some- 
what higher  terms  than  the  courtiers.  — 18.  One  of  the  attendants 
mentions  David  as  the  very  man  for  the  place  —  a  musician,  a 
mafi  of  valour,  a  soldier,  judicious  in  speech,  and  a  man  of  pres- 
ence, and  Yahweh  is  with  hint]  the  panegyric  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  friend  at  court,  and  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  But 
it  certainly  implies  that  David  had  already  had  some  experience 
in  war,  and  had  attained  to  man's  estate.  No  supposition  will 
enable  us  to  harmonize  this  statement  with  the  earlier  part  of  this 
chapter,  and  with  some  parts  of  17.  — 19.  The  result  is  that  Saul 
sends  messengers  to  Jesse,  saying  :  Sejid  me  David  thy  son']  that 
he  is  described  as  being  7aith  the  flock  is  probably  an  afterthought 
of  a  scribe,  though  it  was  not  by  any  means  derogatory  to  a  grown 
man  to  take  charge  of  the  flocks,  as  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  Moses 
and  Jacob.  —  20.  Obedient  to  the  message,  Jesse  took  teii  loaves 
of  bread  and  a  skin  of  wine  and  a  kid]  the  modest  present  of  a 
farmer  to  his  king,  and  sent  them  by  the  hand  of  David  his  son  to 
Saul]  it  was  not  good  form  to  approach  the  king  without  a  pres- 
ent.—  21,  22.  David  was  taken  into  Saul's  service  afid  Saul 
loved  him  and  he  became  one  of  his  armour-bearers]  the  king 
surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard  of  these  squires.  With  the 
consent  of  his  father,  David  was  thus  a  permanent  member  of  the 
court.  —  23.  And  when  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul,  David 
would  take  the  lyre  and  play,  and  Saul  would  breathe  freely,  and 
would  be  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  would  depart  from  him. 

14.  innyai]  the  perfect  with  waw  consecutive  has  frequentative  force.  — 
nini  PND  ny-\-nn]  the  spirit  is  nowhere  else  described  with  so  much  circum- 
spection. In  Samuel  we  find  both  nini  nn  (lo^)  and  dtiSn  nn.  The  MSS. 
vary  in  1 1**.  In  one  instance  f^  has  r\^-\  rx\r\>  nn  where  (5  found  D''nSN.  The 
tendency  of  the  scribes  to  substitute  dtiSx  for  the  more  sacred  name  makes 
it  probable  that  in  this  case  (5  is  secondary.  Both  n;"n  d^hSn  nn  and  nni  nn 
n;?i  seem  to  me  to  be  ungrammatical,  and  I  suspect  that  the  original  was 
simply  D^nSx  nn  throughout  this  paragraph.  — 16.  Ti^dS  ^n3y  ujns  KrncNi 
irp^']  is  hardly  possible  (as  is  shown  by  We.,  Dr.,  and  acknowledged  by  Bu.) 
though  retained  by  Kl.,  and  Ki.,  with  a  slight  change.  @^  has  efVaTajtraj/  5^ 
01  SouAoi  (jo\)  ivuntov  ffov  Kal  (riTrjcrdToxrap  which  should  probably  be  restored. 
S  omits  after  xj  v.i^  to  unx  xj— idx''  v.^^.  Probably  the  translators  did  not 
have  1JJ-\X,  as  the  omission  then  becomes  a  clear  case  of  homeoteleuton. — 
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pjD  yT*]  is  in  v.i^  JJJ  y\\  As  there  is  no  reason  why  the  expression  should 
vary  in  so  short  a  space  we  should  probably  read  jjj  jjti  in  both  cases,  and 
this  is  favoured  by  (g.  On  the  tijd  cf.  Benzinger,  //eh-.  Archaol.  p.  274.  — 
a^rhi(]  is  lacking  in  ©'^S'.  —  n^3  pj]  18^''  19",  the  variant  of  @  {he  shall  play  on 
his  lyre)  is  the  substitution  of  a  more  obvious  word,  — 17.  pj"^  3'!3d]  Is.  23^'' 
Ez.  33^2  Ps.  333.  —  ■■V  Kj-ixi]  cf.  •'S  •'n\s-\  y?-.  — 18.  laT  jnji]  discriminating 
in  speech.  —  ixn  a-ixi]  generally  we  find  ixn  nc,  Gen.  39''.  But  in  English 
we  also  speak  of  a  man  of  presence  instead  of  a  man  of  good  presence. — 
my  ninii]  the  meaning  is  that  he  is  prospered  in  what  he  undertakes,  10'' 
Jd.  1^2;  cf.  Gen.  39^.  — 19.  tNX3  •yz'n']  is  regarded  as  a  harmonistic  insertion 
by  Bu.  and  Co.  {Eitil^.  p.  102).  The  objection  to  it  is  that  Saul  has  nowhere 
been  told  that  David  is  with  the  flock.  —  20.  anS  lion]  is  contrary  to  analogy. 
Bread  is  always  counted  in  loaves,  and  we  should  doubtless  (with  We.,  Dr.) 
correct  to  anS  7\-\Z'-;,  which  is  found  in  the  parallel,  17I''.  mtrj?  was  first  cor- 
rupted to  icy  which  is  represented  in  <§^^,  and  then  as  that  was  seen  to  be 
absurdly  small  men  was  substituted.  (B^  has  expanded  the  text  as  has  I  — 
asinum,  et  imposuit  super  gomor  panis  (Cod.  Leg.)  —  and  this  has  been  taken 
by  Bu.  into  his  text  in  the  form  an*?  n-^:'D  xh-$  aril  ncn.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
frequent  cases  in  which  the  longer  text  is  suspicious.  —  21.  vja*?  idj;m]  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  David  became  one  of  the  king's  personal  attendants, 
I  K.  12^.  —  23.  ainSx  nn]  is  corrected  in  all  the  versions  to  n>-i  nn  or  nn 
nj;-\  ainSx.  I  suppose  |§  to  be  original,  as  the  more  difficult  reading,  and  more 
likely  to  be  emended  by  a  scribe.  —  '?iN'i;'V  nni]  Job  32^1,  where  Elihu  declares 
that  he  must  relieve  himself  by  speech.  The  word  would  therefore  favour  @'s 
understanding  of  Saul's  malady  as  accompanied  by  fits  of  suffocation.  But  cf. 
nnn,  Ex.  S^^.  —  7\'i~\T\  nn]  can  doubtless  be  justified  by  parallel  instances,  cf. 
Dr.,  Notes,  p.  45  (on  61^).  But  I  suspect  the  whole  last  clause  to  be  a  late 
addition,  the  sense  being  complete  without  it. 

XVII.  1-XVIII.  5.  The  single  combat  of  David  with  Goliath. 

—  The  familiar  story  need  not  here  be  rehearsed.  We  may  pass 
at  once  to  the  critical  problems  which  it  presents.  The  first  fact 
which  claims  attention  is  that  a  large  family  of  Greek  MSS.,  rep- 
resented by  (§^,  omit  considerable  sections  of  the  narrative,  to 
wit,  lyi--"!-*!  i7*5_j35_  'pj^g  critics  are  still  divided  on  the  question 
which  recension  is  original.  Wellhausen  in  his  study  of  the  text 
decided  for  (§,  because  harmonistic  omissions  imply  a  critical  in- 
sight which  we  cannot  suppose  in  the  translators.  This  argument, 
though  afterwards  given  up  by  We.  himself,  is  still  good.  The 
universal  rule  in  such  cases  is  that  the  presumption  is  against 
the  longer  text.  The  argument  is  strengthened  in  this  case  by 
the  phenomena  observed  in  chapter  18,  where  also  some  sections 
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are  omitted  by  (3^.  In  that  chapter  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  omission  leaves  a  continuous,  and  therefore  original,  text. 
The  probability  that  the  same  causes  have  been  at  work  in  the 
two  contiguous  chapters  is  very  strong.  In  the  present  chapter, 
the  shorter  text  is  perfectly  consistent  with  itself,  and  the  omis- 
sions do  not  leave  any  appreciable  hiatus.  Whether  the  omitted 
sections  also  form  a  continuous  narrative,  as  is  claimed  by  Cornill, 
may,  however,  be  doubted.  Yet  they  have  the  appearance  of  parts 
of  an  independent  document  which  has  lost  something  in  being 
fitted  into  another  text. 

We  have  had  two  accounts  of  David  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Our  first  thought  is  that  the  two  documents  are  continued  in  the 
present  story,  and  that  the  lines  of  cleavage  are  indicated  by  the 
differences  in  the  text.  In  fact,  the  omitted  sections  show  affin- 
ity with  16^"".  In  both,  David  is  the  shepherd  lad,  the  youngest 
of  his  father's  sons.  The  natural  sequence  of  the  anointing  by 
Samuel,  is  an  exploit  which  will  bring  David  to  the  notice  of  the 
people.  More  difficulty  is  encountered  in  making  i  yi-n  32-10, 42-.M 
continue  16^*'^'^.  In  the  account  of  David's  coming  to  court,  he 
is  described  as  already  an  experienced  warrior,  while  in  our 
chapter  he  is  called  by  Saul  a  yotith.  This  objection  is  not 
perhaps  decisive  ;  Saul  might  well  call  a  younger  man  by  this 
term,  even  though  he  had  already  reached  years  of  discretion. 
Nor  can  we  say  that  David's  inexperience  in  the  use  of  armour 
of  proof  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  in  16^*.  Even 
an  experienced  warrior  might  not  be  familiar  with  that  sort  of 
armament.  And  again,  the  use  of  the  sling  is  not  a  sign  of  youth 
or  inexperience.  The  weapon  used  by  the  Benjamites  who  could 
sHng  at  a  hair  without  missing,  Jd.  20'",  and  who  are  evidently 
regarded  as  a  formidable  corps,  was  not  a  plaything. 

But  when  all  is  said,  the  incongruity  of  this  account  with  what 
precedes  is  marked.  Saul  appears  as  a  timid  and  irresolute  man. 
The  whole  impression  made  by  David  is  different  from  the  de- 
scription of  him  we  have  just  had.  The  style  of  the  narrator  is 
more  diffuse  and  less  vivid  than  the  parts  of  the  Saul  document 
which  we  have  studied.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  impossible  to 
make  the  identification  proposed.  Yet  we  need  an  account  of  an 
exploit  on  the  part  of  David  to  account  for  Saul's  outbreak  of 
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jealousy.  The  author  who  makes  him  Saul's  favourite  armour- 
bearer  in  1 6,  and  then  makes  Saul  plot  against  him  in  i8,  must 
give  a  motive  for  the  change  of  mind.  He  must,  at  least,  make 
David  very  successful  in  battle  and  so  arouse  the  king's  Jealousy. 
The  fact  that  Gohath  was  slain  by  Elhanan  2  S.  21^''*  would  weigh 
somewhat  against  the  present  form  of  this  narrative.  The  natural 
conclusion  is  that  in  place  of  this  chapter  there  was  originally  (as 
a  continuation  of  1 6^^)  a  brief  account  of  David's  prowess  against 
the  PhiHstines.  This  was  later  replaced  by  the  present  circum- 
stantial story,  which,  however,  was  first  circulated  without  the  addi- 
tions which  we  find  in  |^  as  compared  with  (3. 

On  the  critical  questions  the  reader  may  consult,  besides  the  usual  authori- 
ties, W.  R.  Smith,  OT/C^.  pp.  120-124,  43^-433;  Cornill  in  the  Koiiigsberger 
Studien,  I.  pp.  25-34;  and  Bonk,  De  Davide  Israelitarum  Rege  (Disserta- 
tion, 1 891),  pp.  17-27.  All  these  authors  agree  that  the  recension  of  @  has 
not  arisen  by  omissions  from  that  of  |§,  but  that  a  different  document  has 
been  inserted  in  f^.  WRS.  argues  for  the  original  coherence  of  the  narrative 
of  (S  with  i6i^-''5,  which  I  have  not  brought  myself  to  assert.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  supposing  that  there  once  stood  here  a  brief  account 
of  David's  exploit  which  did  continue  i6i^23_ 

1-11.  Fresh  attack  by  the  Philistines.  —  The  enemy  invade 
Judah.  The  situation  is  described,  the  point  of  importance  being 
the  presence  of  a  champion  who  challenges  Israel.  —  1.  The 
PhiHstines  gathered  their  forces  for  war']  a  similar  opening  is 
found  28^  —  And  gathered  at  Shocoh]  identified  as  "a  strong 
position  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  ridge  "  west  of  Bethlehem, 
still  bearing  the  name  Shuweikeh.  An  invasion  of  Judah  in  order 
to  attack  Saul  is  hardly  probable,  and  an  early  author  would  make 
the  Judahites  call  upon  Saul  for  help.  The  invading  army  camped 
between  Shocoh  afid  Azekah]  mentioned  in  Jos.  15^  in  connexion 
with  Shocoh.  From  its  name  it  seems  to  have  been  a  stronghold, 
cf.  Jer.  34'^.  —  Li  Ephes- Dammini]  as  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
described  by  the  names  of  Shocoh  and  Azekah,  this  redundant 
statement  is  suspicious.  On  the  conjecture  which  emends  it  to 
on  the  blink  of  the  waters  see  the  critical  note.  —  2.  Saul  with  his 
army  camped  in  the  Valley  of  Elah]  or  of  the  Oak,  cf.  21^"^.  The 
present  name  Wady  es-Sant  resembles  the  ancient  one  in  that 
Sant  is  also  a  tree.  —  And  arrayed  the  battle  to  meet  the  Philis- 
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4^  2  S.  lo"- '''.  —  3.  And  the  Philistines  were  standing  on  the 
hill  on  this  side,  and  Israel  was  standing  on  the  hill  on  that  side, 
and  the  valley  was  between  theni\  this  is  evidently  meant  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  duel,  and  favours  the 
shorter  text,  in  which  David's  attack  follows  at  once  upon  the 
challenge;  whereas  in  the  section  inserted  by  ^  the  challenge 
was  repeated  morning  and  evening  for  forty  days.  —  4.  And  there 
came  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  Philistines  a  champion'\  this  is  the 
only  word  we  can  use  —  the  Hebrew  term  is  obscure.  —  Whose 
name  was  Goliath  of  Gath']  according  to  2  S.  21^^  he  belonged  to  a 
family  of  giants.  His  height  —  six  cubits  and  a  span  —  would  be 
at  the  smallest  computation  about  ten  English  feet,  —  5-7.  He 
was  formidable  not  only  by  his  size,  but  also  by  reason  of  his 
armour.  The  defensive  armour  is  all  of  bronze  —  helmet  and 
breastplate  of  scales']  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  plates  overlapping 
each  other  and  allowing  free  movement ;  whose  weight  was  five 
thousand  shekels  of  bronze]  say  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  avoir- 
dupois.—  And  bronze  greaves  upon  his  feet]  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  the  meaning,  though  the  word  for  greaves  occurs  no- 
where else.  —  And  a  bronze  javeli?i  between  his  shoulders]  the 
text  is  somewhat  doubtful.  A  javelin  was  carried  between  the 
shoulders,  at  least  sometimes,  as  Bochart  shows  from  Homer 
(citation  in  Keil  and  Dr.) .  But  the  bronze  seems  to  indicate  a 
defensive  weapon,  and  some  Rabbinical  authorities  conjectured 
a  back  plate.  —  7.  And  the  shaft  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam]  in  size,  2  S.  21^^  i  Chr.  11^^;  and  the  head  of  the  spear  was 
six  hundred  shekels  of  iron.  The  principal  object  of  the  descrip- 
tion is  to  show  how  impregnable  the  man  seemed  to  be.  Added 
to  the  enormous  weight  of  his  panoply,  was  his  helper  and  squire 
—  a7id  one  carrying  the  shield  went  before  him.  —  8.  The  cham- 
pion, having  stepped  forward  from  the  ranks,  stood  and  cried  out 
to  the  ranks  of  Israel]  it  was,  and  is,  the  Arab  custom  for  the 
warrior  to  vaunt  his  own  prowess  and  to  satirize  his  enemies,  as  a 
challenge  to  single  combat.  In  this  case  the  challenge  is  based 
upon  the  uselessness  of  a  general  engagement  when  the  single 
combat  would  settle  the  whole  matter ;  Why  do  you  come  out  to 
form  the  line  of  battle?  Am  not  I  a  Philistine,  and  you  servants 
of  Saul?     He  offers  himself  as  a  sample  of  his  nation.     Choose  a 
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man  and  let  him  come  down  to  me .'  The  Israelites  standing  on 
the  slope  were  above  him.  - —  9.  The  whole  issue  will  be  staked 
on  the  duel  —  If  he  be  able  to  fight  with  me  and  smite  me,  then  we 
will  become  your  servants']  and  conversely.  — 10.  In  conclusion 
the  champion  renews  the  challenge  :  /  have  taimted  the  ranks  of 
Israel  to-day — give  me  a  man  that  we  may  fight  together]  the 
challenge  becomes  a  taunt,  when  no  one  is  brave  enough  to 
accept  it.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  abusive  language 
has  been  left  out.  — 11.  The  only  result  in  the  ranks  of  Israel  is 
fear,  amounting  almost  to  a  panic.  That  the  situation  could  not 
last  forty  days  is  evident.  In  the  original  narrative  David,  already 
a  member  of  Saul's  body-guard,  steps  forward  at  once  and  accepts 
the  challenge — v.^-  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  this  verse. 

1.  The  verse  continues  the  preceding  narrative  as  well  as  it  joins  to  any  of 
the  preceding  sections.  —  ^n^jnr:  's  isdsm]  cf.  on^jna  hn  -^  is^p^,  28I.  The 
second  i2Ds^i  is  suspicious  and  may  indicate  that  the  text  has  been  made  up 
from  two  documents.  —  n^vj-]  :Saix^9  ©.  As  Eusebius  speaks  of  tivo  villages, 
upper  and  lower,  it  is  possible  that  the  plural  is  original  (We.  who  refers 
to  Euseb.  Onom.  under  ^okx^)-  Two  separate  places  with  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  Joshua  is^^-^^.  One  of  them  was  near  Hebron,  the  other  in  the 
Shephela.  Probably  the  latter  is  intended  here.  Ruins  still  bear  the  name 
Shuweikeh  {^z.^A.,  Palestine j-  p.  i6i,Gx\S.,  Geog.  pp.  202,  227).  —  D'Di  DijNa] 
on  the  reading  of  certain  MSS.  of  (§,  Lagarde  (^Uebersicht,  p.  76)  restores 
DiD.-i  nDD3,  cf.  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  193  note.  The  overfulness  of  the  text  favours 
this,  or  something  like  it,  and  Buhl  (  Geog.  p.  90)  is  inclined  to  adopt  it,  though 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  was  water  enough  in  the  wady  to  justify  the 
language.  Pas-Dammim  occurs  i  Chr.  ii^^  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  fought  by 
David  and  his  men.  Possibly  the  text  here  is  conflate. — 2.  On  the  Wadi  es- 
Sant,  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  18.  —  n'?^]  terebitith  or  oak,  cf.  Moore,  Judges,  p.  iiif. 
with  the  references  there  given.  —  3.  nxipS  yx;,  to  draiv  up  the  line  of  battle, 
usually  without  nnnSc.  The  language  of  the  account  reminds  us  of  the 
description  of  Michmash  (htd  as  14*). — 4.  nunnc]  the  army  has  already 
been  described  as  standing  in  order  of  battle,  and  it  is  plain  that  we  should 
read  no-\;'CD  with  O  (Th.,  We.,  Dr.,  Kl.,  Bu.,  Ki.).  Where  (5^  got  its  dupli- 
cate translation  e/c  -KavTos  rov  \aov  t^s  napard^ecDS  is  not  clear.  —  a"'j3n~c"N] 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  (§  has  avr^p  Swaros,  3L  vir  spurius. 
The  Hebrew  is  generally  interpreted  as  the  matt  of  the  interspace  between  two 
armies.  But  the  space  between  two  armies  is  not  two  spaces  —  except  in  the 
probably  rare  case  where  a  watercourse  divides  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  for  the  dual.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Josephus  can  be  cited  for  this 
interpretation,  though  he  describes  Goliath  as  standing  between  the  two 
armies.     Kimchi  in  this  interpretation    (cited   by   Dr.  and   also   by  Schm.) 
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voices  Jewish  conjecture.  Earlier  Jewish  tradition  is  represented  by  IL  and  a 
fragmentary  Targum  (cited  by  Dr.  from  Lag.)  according  to  which  the  words 
mean  one  born  of  niixed  race —  the  Targum  adds  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sam- 
son and  of  Orpah  the  Moabitess.  Kl.  conjectures  •'Z'-cv\,  heavy  armed.  —  n'''?j] 
names  of  men  have  the  feminine  form  not  infrequently  in  Arabic.  For  six 
cubits  (5  has  four,  which  hardly  makes  the  giant  large  enough  to  carry  his 
armour.  —  5.  nii'nj]  some  alloy  of  copper.  As  remarked  by  We.,  |^  is  con- 
sistent in  making  the  defensive  armour  of  this  material,  and  the  offensive 
of  iron.  —  6.  nia'pa'p]  also  of  the  scales  of  the  'great  dragon'  Ezek.  29*. — 
nrnj]  bronze  and  iron  (5.  —  nnsm]  should  be  pointed  as  a  plural,  /cj/Tj^TSes 
(g  — Th.,  We.,  al.  —  l^''''^]  a^Trij  (5  everywhere  except  in  this  chapter  translates 
either  \xa  or  njs.  Kl.  conjectures  iro,  which,  however,  is  always  a  bowl  or  pan. 
Possibly  this  clause  has  been  interpolated  from  v.**.  —  7.  I'm]  Kt.  is  doubtless 
to  be  corrected  to  T>n  Qre.  —  iud]  occurs  only  in  the  phrase  of  the  text.  Cf. 
Moore,  Proc.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  1889,  p.  179,  and  Judges,  p.  353.  —  njs]  seems  to 
have  been  the  large  shield,  in  distinction  from  the  smaller  pc.  —  8.  iprSDn]  for 
which  (g  has  a\\6(pv\os  without  the  article.  The  latter  seems  more  vivid,  as 
though  the  champion  in  assumed  modesty  said:  /am  one  of  many,  make  trial 
of  me  attd  judge  of  the  rest  by  the  result. — 113]  is  unintelligible.  Restore 
nna  with  the  versions,  cf.  i  K.  18^^  (Dr.  and  Weir).  — 9.  The  regular  hypo- 
thetical sentence  beginning  with  an  imperfect  and  carried  on  by  a  perfect  with 
waw  consecutive,  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  130^.  — 10.  \-iD-in]  can  mean  only 
I  have  insulted  ox  taunted,  and  must  describe  what  the  giant  has  already  done. 
As  the  preceding  verses  contain  only  the  challenge  to  fight,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  unaccepted  challenge  was  itself  an  insult,  as  indeed  it  was.  But  there 
may  have  been  some  abusive  language  in  the  original  document  which  a 
scribe  left  out  as  blasphemous.  —  11.  inn''i]  a  strong  word.  They  -were  broken 
in  spirit,  were  dismayed,  cf  Dt.  i^i  31^  Jos.  I^. 

12-31.  David's  coming  to  camp.  — ■  The  narrative  goes  back 
to  the  family  of  Jesse  at  Bethlehem.  The  three  sons  who  are 
named  in  1 6^''  are  here  said  to  have  gone  to  the  army.  David, 
the  youngest,  is  called  from  the  flock  by  his  father  to  carry  sup- 
phes  to  his  brothers.  He  comes  to  the  camp  just  as  the  Philis- 
tine utters  his  customary  challenge.  Inquiring  more  particularly 
about  the  promised  reward,  he  is  taken  to  Saul,  who  consents  to 
his  fighting. 

The  paragraph  is  lacking  in  &^  and  is  marked  with  an  asterisk 
in  some  MSS.  It  is  inserted  in  ^  and  in  ^,  but  the  differences  are 
such  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  two  translations  are  made 
by  different  hands.  In  the  case  of  '^  also,  the  translator  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  one  from  whom  we  have  the  rest  of  the  Book. 
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12-16.  The  household  of  Jesse  is  described  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  the  present  purpose.  Jesse  himself  is  too  old  to  go  to  the 
war,  and  David  is  regarded  as  too  young.  Three  of  the  sons  are 
in  the  ranks.     What  has  become  of  the  other  four  is  not  told.  — 

12.  And  David  was  son  of  an  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem  Judah 
whose  name  was  Jesse,  and  who  had  eight  sons.  The  man  was  in 
the  days  of  Saul  an  old  man,  advanced  in  years']  such  is  apparently 
the  intention  of  the  ungrammatical  or  corrupt  Hebrew.  The  ad- 
jective Ephrathite  as  applied  to  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  is  found 
only  here  and  in  Ruth  i^.  — 13,  14.  The  three  sons,  whose  names 
are  given,  had  gone  after  Saul]  the  tautology  of  the  verses  is  in- 
tolerable.—  David  was  the  youngest]  as  already  told.  — 15.  The 
verse  is  a  plain  attempt  to  harmonize  this  account  with  16^^^.  As 
it  stands  it  can  mean  only  that  David's  custom  was  to  go  to  and 
fro  between  his  home  and  the  court.  The  improbability  is  obvi- 
ous, and  the  contradiction  with  16-"  is  not  yet  removed. — 
16.  Another  harmonistic  verse,  intended  to  give  David  time  to 
reach  the  camp.  As  Bethlehem  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Shocoh 
the  author  has  been  too  generous  :  The  Philistine  drew  near  morn- 
ing and  evening  and  took  his  stand,  forty  days. 

The  present  form  of  this  paragraph  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
redactor.  It  cannot  have  continued  16^"^^  directly,  but  seems  to 
be  dependent  on  that.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  author  of  16^"^^  speak  briefly  of  the  Philistine  invasion  and 
add  :  the  three  oldest  sons  of  Jesse  went  after  Saul  to  the  war,  con- 
tinuing by  v.^''. 

12.  nrn]  if  it  be  grammatical,  the  word  must  qualify  David:  and  this 
David,  son  of  an  Ephrathite.  But  even  then  the  sentence  does  not  give  a 
clear  construction.  The  word  is  omitted  by  S,  and  was  differently  read  by 
^^^  —  probably  these  point  to  an  original  Nin  which  would  be  in  place.  — 
D'lii'jxa  N3]  is  unmeaning.  The  synonym  of  |pi  is  DiDO  N3  which  should 
probably  be  restored  here.  ffi^S  seem  to  point  to  D'jtt'a  N3  against  which 
nothing  can  be  said,  except  that  it  occurs  nowhere  else.  Dr.,  following  Hitzig, 
strikes  out  «2  as  erroneous  duplication  of  the  two  letters  which  follow.  Kl. 
conjectures   nonSDn  lirjNa  Nip  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a  hint  in  ij.  — 

13.  l^Sn  ...  \h>'\\  is  redundant  and  impossible.  One  of  the  two  verbs  must 
be  stricken  out,  and  the  last  one  is  actually  omitted  by  (5^<S. 

17-19.  The  mission  of  David.  —  He  is  commanded  by  his 
father:   Take  to  thy  brothers  this  epha  of  parched  corn]  parched 
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corn  is  ears  of  wheat  or  barley  plucked  just  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  roasted  or  singed  in  the  fire.  It  is  still  eaten  in  Palestine, 
and  is  especially  fitted  for  provision  for  travellers  or  soldiers,  cf. 
2  S.  17^^  The  epha  is  something  over  a  bushel.  The  army  had 
of  course  no  regular  commissariat.  To  this  provision  were  added 
ten  of  the  round  flat  loaves  of  the  fellahin.  —  And  bring  them  in 
haste']  2  Chr.  35^^.  — 18.  David  was  also  to  take  ten  cheeses  to 
the  captain  of  the  thousand,  to  ask  his  brothers  of  their  welfare, 
and  to  take  their  pledge.  What  this  means  is  uncertain,  and  no 
emendation  yet  suggested  improves  upon  the  text.  Possibly  some 
token  had  been  agreed  upon  which  they  should  send  home  in 
place  of  a  letter.  — 19.  Jesse  concludes  his  command  by  indi- 
cating the  locality  in  which  they  were  to  be  found. 

17.  ntn  DnS]  read  nrn  nnSn,  the  n  has  been  lost  after  r\-\z-)  (Dr.,  Bu.). — 
18.  aSnn  isin]  although  not  found  elsewhere,  plainly  means  cheeses.  Nothing 
else  made  of  milk  would  be  appropriate.  Ancient  tradition,  as  represented  in 
the  versions,  agrees  with  this. — onai;']  'iaa.  h.v  xp'hC^o-iv  {yuuarj)  ©-^  may 
point  to  ono-is  =  fkeir  need,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Cappellus,  Critica  Sacra, 
p.  286,  whereas  et  cum  quibus  ordinati  sunt  51  would  favour  DnD^jJ.  But  npn 
would  agree  with  neither  of  these.  — 19.  That  the  verse  is  part  of  Jesse's 
speech  is  seen  by  Schm.  and  most  of  the  recent  commentators.     Kl.  dissents. 

20-25.  David's  visit  to  the  camp.  —  Rising  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  left  the  flock  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper']  cf.  v."^.  After  his 
journey  of  about  twelve  miles,  he  came  to  the  entrenchment  fust  as 
the  army  was  going  forth  to  line  of  battle  and  shouting  the  war- 
cry]  lit.  shouting  in  the  battle.  But  the  batde  was  not  joined. 
The  picture  of  the  two  armies  going  through  this  parade  forty 
days  in  succession,  only  to  hear  the  swelling  words  of  Goliath,  is 
ludicrous.  —  22.  On  discovering  the  situation,  David  put  off  the 
vessels]  bags  or  baskets,  we  may  suppose,  into  the  hand  of  the 
keeper  of  the  baggage,  and  ran  to  the  ranks]  the  eagerness  of  a 
lad  to  see  the  battle  needs  ho  comment.  The  boys  among 
Mohammed's  followers  at  Medina  wept  when  they  were  pro- 
nounced too  young  to  go  to  war.  As  he  had  been  commanded, 
he  came  and  asked  his  brothers  of  their  welfare]  cf.  v.-^^.  —  23.  The 
champion  appears  *  and  speaks  according  to  these  words]  the  words 

*  Notice  that  the  champion's  name  is  given  in  full,  as  if  he  had  not  been  named 
before. 
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given  above.  —  24.  And  David  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  heard, 
and  when  they  saw  the  man,  they  feared  greatly  and  fled  before 
him.  The  received  text  puts  the  effect  before  the  cause.  The 
language  impUes  that  the  ranks  were  thrown  into  confusion. — 
25.  The  universal  talk  was  to  this  effect :  Have  you  seen  this 
man  ?  To  insult  Israel  he  has  come  up.  The  king  will  greatly 
enrich  the  man  who  shall  smite  him.  He  will  give  him  his  daughter 
also,  and  will  make  his  father's  house  free  in  Israel'\  exempt  from 
exactions  of  service  or  of  property, 

20.  "<s;;']  is  used  of  a  keeper  of  sheep  nowhere  else.  —  xtt^i]  without  the 
object  is  not  common,  and  one  is  tempted  to  correct  to  i'DM.  —  n'?j>»Dn]  the 
same  word  (without  the  accusative  ending)  26^''.  (5'^  has  (rrpoyyvKcocns 
here,  which  means  something  round  qx  rounded — an  entrenchment  around 
the  camp?  The  Hebrew  word  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  a  wagon-barri- 
cade. But  we  never  hear  of  wagons  in  Saul's  army,  and  the  hill  country  in 
which  he  marched  was  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  them.  —  xs>n]  by  omitting 
the  article  we  get  a  good  circumstantial  clause,  as  was  already  seen  by  Tanchum. 
—  ncnVD3]  may  have  been  originally  nrn'?D'?  (Th.).  —  21.  T\;jni]  the  femi- 
nine with  a  collective  subject,  cf.  3N1D  mpi,  2  S.  S'^. — 22.  tt'MM]  here  in  the 
sense  oi putting  off  from  one.  —  DiSs]  a  word  of  wide  signification  —  the  things 
which  he  had  with  him.  —  -\t^yz-'\  the  guard  left  with  the  camp  equipage.  — 
N2m]  is  lacking  in  6^^IL.  —  23.  1310  Nim]  cf.  Dr.,  Tensed,  §  i66.  nnj7DD 
Kt.  is  evidently  a  scribe's  error  for  ni3ny?DD  Qre.  —  n^xn  ainaio]  the  reference 
is  to  the  words  given  in  v.^.  The  present  account,  if  once  an  independent 
document,  had  a  similar  speech  of  Goliath  either  here  or  as  a  part  of  its  intro- 
ductory paragraph.  —  in  ^jd'iJ'm]  should,  perhaps,  be  joined  with  v.-*,  in  which 
case  a  i  should  be  prefixed  to  Dmxna,  so  (S^  understands.  —  24.  ivS'D  .  .  .  iDri] 
the  two  clauses  are  in  the  wrong  order  (logically),  and  I  have  therefore  re- 
versed them,  with  (§^.  But  the  whole  verse  accords  ill  with  v.^^,  and  may  be 
a  late  insertion.  —  25.  SNiiri  rns]  is  to  be  taken  collectively.  It  was  not  one 
man  who  was  sent  out  with  the  offer  of  reward,  but  the  reward  was  a  matter 
of  common  fame. — a.nw^n]  Ges.-^  225.  —  nSpn]  is  lacking  in  ^  and  super- 
fluous. —  nSjj]   is  better  pointed  in  the  perfect  tense. 

26-31.  David's  desire  to  meet  the  Philistine.  —  He  inquires 
more  particularly  of  the  reward  to  be  given,  and  thus  brings  upon 
himself  a  rebuke  from  his  brother.  —  26.  Two  questions  are 
reported,  —  the  first  concerns  the  reward  :  What  shall  be  done  to 
the  man  tvho  shall  smite  yonder  Philistine  and  take  away  reproach 
from  Israel?  The  insult  of  the  champion  lies  as  a  burden  upon 
the  people  until  it  is  removed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge. 
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David's  estimate  of  the  champion  is  manifested  in  a  second  ques- 
tion :  For  who  is  this  uncinumcised  Philistine  that  he  has  dared 
to  insult  the  soldiers  of  a  living  God?  The  PhiHstines  alone 
among  the  neighbours  of  Israel  are  stigmatized  as  uncircumcised, 
Jd.  14^  15^**  I  S.  14^  The  language  of  the  question  is  taken  from 
v.^'^.  The  people  reply  accordifig  to  the  word  just  reported. — 
28.  His  brother  Eliab  heard  the  question,  and  was  angry  and 
questioned  him  :  Why  is  it  that  thou  hast  come  down  ?  With 
7vhom  hast  thou  left  that  morsel  of  a  flock  ?  The  questions  imply 
blame,  which  is  now  directly  expressed  :  /  ktiow  thy  self-will  and 
the  evil  of  thy  heart,  for  to  see  the  battle  hast  thou  come]  the  wil- 
fulness of  a  headstrong  boy.  —  29.  The  first  half  of  David's  reply 
is  plain  enough.  The  second  half  is  more  difficult :  Was  it  not  but 
a  word  ?~\  which  is  generally  accepted,  is  not  satisfactory.  David 
did  cherish  the  intention,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  his  brother ; 
and  it  would  be  an  evasion  for  him  to  plead  that  as  yet  he  had 
done  nothing  but  ask  a  question.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance ?  seems  to  be  what  we  need,  and  probably  the  Hebrew  will 
bear  that  interpretation.  —  30,  31.  The  earnestness  of  David  is 
shown  by  his  refusing  to  debate  the  matter  with  his  brother,  and 
turning  to  another  quarter,  where  his  inquiries  are  answered  as 
before.  His  words  —  evidently  those  expressing  contempt  for  the 
Philistine  champion  —  were  heard  and  reported  to  Saul,  who  took 
him  to  himself.  Perhaps  we  should  read  and  they  took  him  and 
brought  hitn  before  Saul. 

26.  tSn]  may  have  a  somewhat  contemptuous  force.  —  Tin]  with  the  force  of 
a  subjunctive  perfect;  I  have  given  a  free  translation. — a^in  D^nVx]  Dt.  5'-^3_  — 
27.  nin  i^nj]  is  used  to  avoid  repetition. — 28.  njnn  jxsn  t2;'D]  the  sense  is  evi- 
dent, though  we  cannot  say  in  Enghsh  the  fragment  of  those  sheep.  —  jnil  is 
the  unrestrained  impetuousness  of  a  headstrong  boy. —  29.  Nin  iji  N?n]  waj 
it  not  but  a  word  (from  ^T  through  Kimchi  to  most  modern  interpreters) 
would  require  the  limitation  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  English.  Was  it  not  a 
command  oi  my  father?  which  is  Luther's  idea,  should  also  be  more  distinctly 
expressed.  Is  it  not  an  affair?  would  certainly  be  an  allowable  translation 
for  the  passage.  Nonne  res  vera  istud  (Schm.)  is  substantially  the  same,  and 
hat  es  denn  keitien  grund?  (Kl.)  shows  a  similar  apprehension.  Kl.  refers  to 
Am.  613.  —  31.  mnpM]  we  should  expect  another  expression,  either  he  called 
him,  or  they  brought  him  before  Saul.  ©^  has :  they  took  him  and  brought  him 
before  Saul. 
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32-39.  David  volunteers  to  meet  the  Philistine. — The  sec- 
tion joins  immediately  to  v}^,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself 
by  reading  them  together  :  Saii/  and  all  Israel  heard  these  words 
of  the  Philistine  and  wei'e  terrified  and  feared  exceedingly.  But 
David  said  to  Saul :  Let  not  my  Lord^s  courage  sink  within  him/ 
J  will  go  and  fight  this  Philistine.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
better  connexion.  And  although  the  general  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive is  against  its  direct  coherence  with  1 6^^^^,  this  particular  open- 
ing is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  picture  of  David  there  presented. 
—  32.  A  shght  correction  of  the  text  is  needed,  and  the  transla- 
tion already  given  is  on  this  basis.  —  33.  Saul  objects  that  David 
is  a  youth  and  he  a  ttiati  of  war  from  his  youth.  The  language  is 
not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  i6^^,  for  to  a  seasoned  warrior 
like  Saul,  David's  comparative  youth  is  in  evidence.  Still,  it 
hardly  seems  hkely  that  the  author  of  i6^*  would  have  put  the 
objection  in  just  this  form.  —  34.  David  gives  a  chapter  from  his 
experience :  Thy  servant  was  keeping  sheep  for  his  father'^  this 
again  is  not  inconsistent  with  i6^*  because  the  verb  allows  us  to 
date  the  experience  some  distance  in  the  past.  —  And  the  lion 
and  also  the  bear  wotild  come,  and  take  a  sheep  from  the  flock'\ 
the  occurrence  was  repeated  more  than  once.  The  two  animals 
mentioned  are  well-known  enemies  of  the  flock.  —  35.  In  such  a 
case,  I  would  go  out  after  him  and  smite  him  and  deliver  it  from 
his  mouth.  The  tenses  indicate  that  this  also  was  a  repeated 
experience.  And  if  he  rose  up  against  me,  then  I  would  seize  him 
by  the  chin  and  smite  him  and  slay  him.  —  36.  The  application  to 
the  case  in  hand  :  Both  lion  and  bear  did  thy  servant  slay,  and  this 
uncircumcised  Philistine  shall  be  like  one  of  them.  The  next  clause 
is  like  the  conclusion  of  v.^''.  —  37.  The  concluding  sentence  of 
David's  speech  is  a  profession  of  faith  :  Yahweh  who  delivered  me 
from  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  from  the  paw  of  the  bear  will  deliver 
me  from  the  hand  of  this  Philistine.  The  evidence  of  confidence 
is  sufficient  to  convince  Saul,  who  gives  his  consent  with  a  prayer 
that  Yahweh  will  be  with  David.  —  38.  Saul's  loan  of  his  armour 
is  comprehensible,  even  if  David  were  already  an  experienced 
soldier ;  for  the  occasion  was  no  common  one,  and  the  king  had, 
of  course,  the  best  armour.  —  He  clothed  David  with  his  garjnents'\ 
is  the  author  playing  upon  David's  coming  elevation  to  the  throne  ? 
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Besides  the  helmet  of  bronze  ^  has  a  coat  of  mail,  which  is  not 
confirmed  by  &^.  —  39.  David  girded  his  sword  over  the  coat~\ 
his  own  sword  is  the  natural  meaning,  so  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author  he  was  already  a  warrior.  Thus  armed  he  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  walk,  for  he  had  not  proved  them'\  that  is,  these  equip- 
ments. In  contrast  with  the  heavy-armed  Phihstine,  his  strength 
lay  in  ease  and  rapidity  of  movement.  The  armour  was,  therefore, 
given  up. 

32.  Dix]  (5  renders  ^nx,  which  is  appropriate,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  David  is  in  Saul's  service  (Th.,  We.,  al,).  —  vSy]  refers  to  Saul  himself, 
cf.  Jer.  8^^.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  English  rendering  than  within  him, 
though  the  conception  is,  doubtless,  that  the  heart  weighs  upon  the  discour- 
aged man.  — 34.  n-'n]  might  be  used  if  David  had  just  come  from  the  flock, 
but  it  more  naturally  applies  to  a  state  which  he  has  quitted  some  time  in 
the  past.  —  ii2^\  must  be  frequentative.  —  ann-oNi]  is  impossible.  2^•^-\  ']H\ 
suggested  by  Graetz  {Gesch.  d.Jiuien,  I.  p.  197)  on  the  ground  of  (S,  is  appro- 
priate, and  probably  original.  It  may  indicate  that  the  Syrian  bear  was  a 
more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Syrian  lion  —  even  the  bear,  nr,  found  in 
some  editions,  is  only  a  modern  error  for  rw.  —  35.  The  tenses  continue  those 
in  the  preceding  verse,  except  Dpii,  which  is  supposed  by  Davidson,  Syntax, 
54,  R.  I,  to  be  chosen  to  express  a  vigorous  supposition.  In  fact,  a  break  in 
the  consecution  is  needed  because  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  animal 
always  stood  against  him. — 36.  anrrnj]  must  be  made  a-nn-fiN  dj  to  be 
grammatical. — dhd]  ©  adds:  Shall  I  not  go  and  smite  hiin  and  remove 
reproach  to-day  from  Israel?  For  who  is  this  uncircumcised  [that  he  should 
taunt  the  ranks  of  a  living  God]  ?  The  whole  is  modelled  after  v.-^.  Possibly 
this  verse  originally  ended  with  ano.  —  37a.  nn  icxm]  superfluous,  to  our 
notion,  but  quite  in  accordance  with  Hebrew  usage,  which  thus  introduces 
concluding  sentences  of  speeches.  It  is,  therefore,  original,  though  omitted 
by  (5^  (retained  by  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki.).  The  break  in  the  sense  is  indicated 
by  the  space  in  the  middle  of  the  verse.  In  fact,  a  new  paragraph  begins  with 
the  second  half  verse.  —  38.  inn]  a  plural  in  form,  but  as  a  singular  na  is 
attested  by  2  S.  10*,  it  is  possible  that  this  is  intended  here;  so  (5  understood. 
The  garment  intended  is  worn  by  warriors  or  officials,  Jd.  3^6  (Ehud),  2  S.  10* 
(David's  ambassadors),  i  S.  18*  (Jonathan),  2  S.  20«  (Joab),  KL,  therefore, 
supposes  that  it  was  a  coat  of  defence  (made  of  leather?);  the  jUovSuas  (§  was 
of  sheepskin.  But  this  is  not  certain.  There  seems  no  way  of  interpreting 
the  language  except  to  suppose  that  the  author  makes  Saul  recognize  David's 
superior  worth,  and  virtually  abdicate  to  him  by  clothing  him  in  the  kingly 
garment.  A  later  paragraph  has  the  same  idea  when  it  makes  Jonathan 
exchange  garments  with  David,  thus  figuratively  putting  him  in  his  place.  — • 
Tji]  is  the  wrong  tense,  and  is  omitted  by  (S*^.  Kl.  supposes  the  original  to 
have  been  \v\y\>  nn.  —  ;)3ip]  is  written  ;?aia  elsewhere,  and  by  a  number  of  MSS, 
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is  so  given  here.  —  pntt'  inx  tf^Sii]  found  in  f§  is  omitted  by  <S^,  and  is  prob. 
ably  a  late  interpolation.  —  39.  hd'?'?  Snm]  is  impossible.  iKoiriaa^v  <§^  ren- 
ders nbi\  of.  Gen.  19II,  ^'/^f_y  wearied  themselves  to  find  the  door,  that  is,  /"/ify  /rzV^ 
unsuccessfully  to  find  it.  The  emendation  is  suggested  by  Schleusner,  Novus 
Thesaurus  (1820),  and  independently  of  him  by  several  others  (Dr.,  Notes'). 
With  this  meaning  of  the  verb,  (5  is  consistent  in  adding  a7ra|  koI  Sis.  How 
(3^  came  to  exti^aive  does  not  appear.  —  in  mDii]  should  probably  be  read 
2 noil  with  (gB,  for  David  had  been  clothed  by  others,  who  would  also  take 
the  garments  off  (jS^  omits  David's  name,  though  it  has  the  verb  in  the 
singular). 

40-54.  The  duel.  —  David  goes  out  with  the  weapon  to  which 
he  is  accustomed  —  the  sUng  —  taking  pains  to  provide  suitable 
stones.  After  an  exchange  of  speeches,  he  hits  the  target  so  suc- 
cessfully that  the  giant  falls  prostrate,  and  is  despatched.  The  fall 
of  the  champion  is  followed  by  the  rout  of  the  Philistine  army. 

40.  David  took  his  club  in  his  hand']  a  very  ancient  weapon, 
and  still  effective  among  the  Bedawin.  One  of  David's  soldiers 
used  it  successfully  against  an  Egyptian  champion,  2  S.  23-^  — 
And  chose  five  smooth  stones  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  put 
them  in  his  scrip]  the  word  is  probably  a  technical  term  for  the 
sHnger's  box  or  bag,  in  which  he  carried  his  ammunition.  —  And 
[took]  his  sling]  a  well-known  and  formidable  weapon,  Jd.  20^''. 
—  41.  The  verse  is  lacking  in  (H  ;  and  as  it  breaks  the  connexion, 
we  may  disregard  it.  —  42.  The  Philistine  looked  and  saw  David 
and  despised  him,  because  he  was  a  youth]  the  rest  of  the  descrip- 
tion is  identical  with  that  given  in  16^-.  —  43,  44.  The  Philis- 
tine's contempt  and  self-confidence :  Am  /  a  dog,  that  thou  comest 
against  me  with  a  club  ?]  that  he  adds  imprecations  by  his  gods  is 
only  what  we  expect.  With  the  threat  to  give  David's  flesh  to  the 
birds  of  heaven  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  cf.  Dt.  28^®  Is.  18® 
Jer.  15^  —  45-47.  David's  reply  begins  with  an  allusion  to  the 
Philistine's  superiority  in  arms,  as  compared  with  the  club  to 
which  he  has  made  scornful  allusion.  Yet  as  contrasted  with  the 
sword  and  spear  and  javelin,  David  feels  himself  armed  with  the 
name  of  Yahweh  Sebaoth,  God  of  the  ranks  of  Israel  which  thou 
hast  insulted  this  day]  the  Massoretic  division  of  verses  is  wrong, 
and  the  words  this  day  belong  here.  David's  confidence  overtops 
that  of  the  Philistine  :  And  Yahiveh  will  deliver  thee  into  my  hand 
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and  I  will  cut  off  thy  head,  and  will  give  thy  carcase  and  the  car- 
cases of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  to  the  birds  of  heaven  and  to 
the  beasts  of  the  earth']  the  boast  of  the  giant  is  thrown  back  at 
him.  The  result :  all  the  earth  shall  knozv  that  Israel  has  a  God] 
something  of  which  the  heathen  are  not  yet  convinced.  The 
immediate  lesson  to  those  present  is  indicated  :  all  this  congrega- 
tion shall  know,  that  not  by  sword  and  spear  doth  Yahweh  save, 
for  the  battle  is  Yahweh's]  to  dispose  of  according  to  his  own 
sovereign  will.  —  48-49.  There  are  indications  that  one  of  the 
accounts  here  made  the  battle  somewhat  prolonged,  David  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  according  as  the  giant  moved  about  in  the 
field.  In  the  recension  of  (B,  however,  the  intention  is  to  let 
David  finish  the  duel  by  a  single  blow,  and  this  is  consistently 
carried  out  in  what  follows.  Read  therefore  :  And  the  Philistine 
rose  and  came  to  meet  David]  joining  immediately  to  what  fol- 
lows :  And  David  put  his  hand  into  the  bag  and  took  thence  a  stone 
and  slang  it]  every  movement  is  of  importance  to  the  historian 
in  a  time  like  this  —  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  the  forehead]  % 
paraphrases  by  saying  between  tlie  eyes.  The  force  of  the  blow  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  stone  sank  into  his  forehead]  so  that, 
stunned,  he  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth.  —  50.  The  verse  is  lack- 
ing in  (§^,  and  breaks  the  connexion.  —  51.  And  David  ran  and 
stood  over  the  Philistine  and  took  his  sword  and  killed  him]  in 
this,  which  is  the  original  form  of  one  text,  it  was  David's  sword 
which  he  used,  and  this  agrees  with  the  mention  of  his  sword 
above,  v.^''.  With  the  cutting  off  of  their  champion's  head,  the 
Philistines  realized  the  situation  and  fled.  — 52.  The  men  of  Israel 
and  Judah  rose  and  raised  the  war-cry]  the  mention  of  Israel  and 
Judah  separately  has  some  colour  here,  because  the  battle  was  on 
Judahite  territory.  The  pursuit  extended  to  the  entrajice  of  Gath] 
so  is  to  be  read,  and  to  the  gates  of  Ekron]  so  that  the  corpses 
were  strewed  all  the  vfdiy  from  Sharaim]  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
battlefield  to  Gath  and  to  Ekron.  —  53.  The  pursuit  was  followed 
by  plundering  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  —  54.  The  conclusion  of 
the  account  is  evidently  unhistorical. 

40-54.  The  account  is  overfull,  and  is  apparently  the  result  of  conflation. 
The  omissions  of  (S  show  this,  but  are  not  as  complete  a  guide  to  the  original 
documents  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  chapter.  — 40.    iSpo]  in  2  S.  23^'  the 
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weapon  is  called  OTif.  The  oxgoad  of  Shamgar  was  essentially  the  same 
weapon. — iS'ia'X  D'';;"in  iSoa]  is  evidently  a  gloss  intended  to  explain  taipV^  a 
word  which  occurs  nowhere  else  (We.,  Bu.).  —  aipSi^i]  he  would  not  have 
distributed  the  stones  in  two  receptacles.  The  ^  is  therefore  certainly  wrong 
(omitted  by  &(3^).  Omission  of  the  preceding  clause  makes  the  sense  clear. 
It  should  be  remarked  however  that  ©  seems  to  have  read  mph-'h  i"?  la'N  = 
(the  shepherd's  bag)  which  he  had  for  a  yalkut  (cartridge  box).  —  n-i^  i;;Spi] 
goes  back  to  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  I  suspect  that  the  earliest 
text  had  only  iT'a  i^^Spi  iVpa  nx  in  np>i. — 41.  The  whole  verse  is  lacking  in 
(S^,  the  last  clause  lacking  in  (S^^s^  j(-  reads  in  ^ :  and  the  Philistine  kept 
coming  Clearer  to  David,  and  the  man  bearing  the  shield  was  before  him.  It 
is  at  least  too  early  in  the  narrative,  for  the  mention  of  the  man  with  the  shield 
is  appropriate  only  when  David  is  about  to  sling  the  stone.  It  emphasizes  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  his  attack.  Probably  the  verse  is  a  fragment  of  the  same 
document,  which  is  omitted  by  (S  elsewhere.  —  42.  nxno  nfli-o;;  ■'jmxi]  is 
borrowed  from  the  description  in  1612,  even  to  the  textual  error  of  D>'  for  aS;?. 
That  David  was  a  yoiUh  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  Philistine's  contempt,  the 
rest  is  superfluous.  —  43,  44  are  duplicates.  One  of  the  two  speeches  is  suffi- 
cient to  introduce  David's  reply,  and  this  is  apparently  v."*^.  In  the  feeling 
that  David  should  reply  to  both,  <^^  or  its  original  inserted  at  the  end  of  ^^, 
KoX  eJirei'  AaviS  ovx'h  a.\\'  ^  x^'P'^  kvv6s.  —  ^'?n]  takes  the  place  of  iVy.  The 
plural  niSpna  is  out  of  place;  read  nSpna. — niz'n  nsnj]  is  more  commonly 
f-ixn  '2,  which  21  MSS.  (DeR.)  have  here,  but  cf.  Joel  i^o.  —  46.  n-n  nvn]  is 
connected  with  the  preceding  by  (§3L,  and  this  involves  the  reading  iiJDi  for 
^^JD^  This  is  obviously  correct  (Th.),  though  rejected  by  We.,  Bu.  That 
the  fate  of  Goliath  will  be  decided  this  day  is  plain  without  the  express  state- 
ment, both  texts  moreover  have  nn  ^vr^  later  in  the  verse.  —  njnn  nJij]  is 
defensible,  taking  njs  collectively.  But  with  (5  we  should  probably  read  injfj 
njna  nj3i,  so  Th.,  We.,  Bu.  —  fiNn  n^n]  instead  of  the  mirn  ncna  of  v.". — 
1>'1m]  as  pointed,  must  give  the  purpose  of  the  victory  :  that  all  the  earth  may 
know.  It  would  be  possible,  however,  to  point  i;n^i,  in  which  case  the  verb 
would  simply  carry  on  the  narrative,  cf.  Ex.  14*- 1^  (P)  Is.  492°. — S^ia'^'?] 
®,SIL  seem  to  have  read  SxTiy^a.  —  47.  ^T\pT\'\  is  a  late  word,  cf.  Jd.  ao^. — 
nnnSsn  ni.T'S]  seems  not  to  occur  elsewhere.  —  48.  Dp~''3  nini]  would  seem 
to  intimate  that  as  often  as  the  giant  endeavoured  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
David  gave  back,  at  the  same  time  plying  him  with  stones  from  the  sling.  An 
indication  of  the  same  view  is  seen  in  the  nj-ijTn  near  the  end  of  the  verse, 
for  this  would  naturally  mean  the  ranks  of  Israel.  The  whole  second  half  of 
the  verse  from  nncii  is  lacking  in  ^^,  which  also  reads  at  the  beginning  koI 
h.vfCTTi],  The  shorter  form  thus  presented  is  consistent  with  what  follows,  and 
I  have  adopted  it.  —  49.  ]3n]  is  expanded  into  nnx  ps  by  Bu.,  following  ^^, 
but  this  seems  unnecessary.  —  pNn  ;'3ari]  (g  adds  5ia  ttjj  Ke(pa\aias,  which  is 
favoured  by  We,  and  adopted  by  Bu.  It  seems  doul)tful  whether  one  could 
say  that  the  stone  sank  through  the  helmet,  while  it  is  entirely  proper  to  say 
that  it  sank  into  the  forehead.  —  50.   The  verse  is  evidently  the  concluding 
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remark  of  one  of  the  documents.  So  David  was  stronger  than  ike  Philistine 
with  the  sling  and  with  the  stone,  and  smote  the  Philistine  and  sleiv  him,  though 
there  was  no  sword  in  the  hand  of  David^  the  last  clause  is  not  an  introduc- 
tion to  what  follows  (Th.),  but  emphasizes  the  simplicity  of  the  shepherd  boy's 
armament.  Like  the  rest  of  this  document,  it  is  lacking  in  l^^.  — 51.  naStt'ii 
mjrnc]  is  lacking  in  (@^,  and  evidently  a  redactional  insertion  intended  to 
bring  the  verse  into  harmony  with  the  preceding.  —  52.  DTia'Vfl.TnN]  oniaoi 
avrC)v  (S^,  either  form  may  be  an  afterthought,  as  the  sense  is  good  without 
either.  —  nij  ino'i^"]  as  the  name  of  a  town  is  expected  we  should  read 
nj  INU  V  with  the  original  of  l§^^.  —  inpj?]  is  doubtless  correct  as  compared 
with  Askalon  of  (@.  —  □n>".r']  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a  proper  name;  and 
a  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  (Jos.  15^^)  in  immediate  connexion  with 
Shocoh  and  i\zekah,  therefore  probably  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
battlefield.  In  order  to  make  sense  we  must  emend  (with  Kl.)  to  anpc  "i"nD, 
or  better  Dn;;a'D  "1:115,  —  that  the  wounded  fell  all  the  way  from  the  battlefield 
to  the  two  cities  is  information  which  is  quite  in  place.  The  conjecture  of 
We.,  adopted  by  Bu.,  which  reads  anyki'n  •\-\-\  (with  (g),  and  understands  by  it 
the  roadway  in  the  gates  of  the  two  cities,  falls  to  the  ground  on  considering 
iyi,  which  follows.  The  wounded  might  fall  in  the  gateway  at  the  cities,  but 
not  to  the  cities.  —  53.  pSiD]  the  verb  is  found  with  nns  also.  Gen.  ji^'s  (E).  — 
54.  D^St^'ni]  is  so  evidently  out  of  place  here  that  we  are  forced  to  consider 
the  clause  an  insertion  of  a  late  editor,  in  which  case  we  shall  regard  the 
whole  verse  with  suspicion.  The  mention  of  David's  tent,  however,  is  per- 
fectly in  accord  with  the  narrative,  \b^'^-^,  which  makes  him  a  member  of 
Saul's  staff. 

XVII.  55-XVIII.  5.  David's  introduction  to  the  court.  —  Saul 
professes  complete  ignorance  of  David  and  instructs  Abner  to 
make  inquiries.  Abner  brings  the  young  hero  to  the  king,  and 
Jonathan  is  especially  drawn  to  him.  A  firm  friendship  is  ce- 
mented between  the  two  young  men,  and  David  is  taken  into  the 
king's  service. 

The  most  ingenious  harmonists  have  not  succeeded  in  reconcil- 
ing this  paragraph  with  16^^^^.  As  it  is  lacking  in  the  original 
form  of  (@,  it  must  be  judged  like  w.^^"^'  above. 

55.  The  narrative  goes  back  a  little  :  And  when  Saul  saiiy 
David  going  forth  to  meet  the  Philistine,  he  said  to  Abner,  the 
gene?-al  of  the  army :  Whose  son  is  the  lad,  Abner  ?  There  is  no 
reason  to  take  the  question  in  any  but  the  literal  sense.  It  implied 
Saul's  entire  ignorance  of  David.  The  inquiry  for  his  father  was 
equivalent  to  asking,  who  is  he  ?  The  attempt  of  Keil  to  show 
that  Saul's  question  did  not  imply  ignorance  of  David  is  entirely 
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futile,  and  is  refuted  moreover  by  Abner's  confession,  which  was  -. 
By  thy  life,  O  king,  I  do  not  know']  the  Bedawy  still  swears  by  the 
life  of  the  person  addressed.  —  56-58.  Abner  is  commanded  to 
make  inquiry,  a'ld  when  David  7'eturned  from  S7?iiting  the  Philis- 
tine, Abner  took  him  and  brought  him  before  Saul,  with  the  Philis- 
tine's head  in  his  hand]  where  he  answered  Saul's  question.  That 
there  was  a  more  extended  conversation  which  is  not  reported 
seems  implied  by  the  following  verse. 

XVIII.  1.  When  David  had  finished  speaking  with  Saul,  the 
soul  of  Jonathan  was  bound  up  with  the  soul  of  David]  cf.  Gen. 
44^°  (J).  The  manifestation  of  Jonathan's  love  is  seen  in  the 
covenant,  v.^.  —  2.  Saul  takes  David  into  his  service,  and  did  not 
allow  hi7n  to  return  to  his  father's  house]  the  parallel  is  i6^^. — 
3.  And  Jonathan  made  a  cove^iant  with  David]  in  the  following 
Jonathan  alone  acts,  and  hence  the  slight  conjectural  change  here 
adopted  is  desirable.  The  covenant  between  the  two  is  also  de- 
scribed (23^*),  where  Jonathan  recognizes  David  as  the  future  king, 
and  stipulates  that  himself  shall  be  prime  minister.  A  covenant 
of  brotherhood  was  made  by  Mohammed  between  the  Fugitives 
and  the  Helpers.  Each  Meccan  was  made  brother  to  a  Medinan, 
and  the  bond  was  regarded  as  closer  than  blood  brotherhood. 
Something  of  the  kind  is  intended  here.  —  4.  In  making  the  cove- 
aant,  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  cloak  which  he  had  on]  the 
garment  mentioned  is  one  worn  by  the  well-to-do  ;  and  gave  it  to 
David,  and  his  accoutrements  also,  including  his  sword  and  his 
bow  and  his  girdle]  the  simple  shepherd  lad  is  thus  fitted  to  shine 
at  court.  —  5.  Saul  gave  David  a  command  in  the  army,  in  which 
he  showed  good  capacity  —  such  is  the  order  of  the  clauses  in  (!§^., 
00  far  from  the  promotion  being  offensive  to  the  older  soldiers, 
if  pleased  all  the  people  and  also  the  servants  of  Saul]  his  court 
officials.  There  seems  no  reason  to  dissociate  this  verse  from  the 
rest  of  the  paragraph,  as  is  done  by  Bu.  The  first  clause  of  v.*'  is 
transitional,  as  is  shown  by  its  being  lacking  in  &^.  The  redactor, 
by  this  clause,  returns  from  the  digression  concerning  David's  pro- 
motion to  the  main  stream  of  the  history. 

XVII.  55-XVIII.  5.  The  paragraph  is  lacking  in  (gB  etc._  xhe  attempts  to 
harmonize  the  accounts  are  numerous.     Schmid  supposes  that  16^^'^  belongs 
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chronologically  after  this.  But  consideration  of  that  account  shows  that 
David  was  there  unknown  to  Saul,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  after 
the  conflict  with  Goliath.  —  55.  nix-iji]  cf.  2^Z'2^  at  the  opening  of  v.^^. — 
nriD"j2]  on  the  force  of  nr  in  such  a  question,  cf.  BDB.  s.v.  (4).  —  itJ'flj"''n] 
fy  the  life  of  thy  soul,  q.1.  20^.  —  hVdh]  is  the  vocative  with  the  article  —  a 
common  construction.  —  dn]  after  oaths,  is  negative. — 57.  ni2  ins'Sfln  tr'Nii] 
a  circumstantial  clause.  —  XVIII.  1.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in 
this  and  the  following  verse.  That  Saul  took  him  seems  to  belong  with  v.^, 
and  v.^  interrupts  the  account  of  Jonathan's  friendship,  begun  in  v.i.  The 
form  of  the  sentence,  in  .  .  .  is'bji,  also  makes  a  difficulty.  As  it  stands,  it 
would  naturally  mean :  When  David  ceased  speaking  {since  Jonathan's  soul 
was  bound  up  in  the  soul  of  David),  then  Jonathan  loved  him.  This,  of  course, 
is  impossible.  There  is  reason  to  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  parenthetical 
clause  is  an  interpolation;  and  the  explicitness  of  the  last  clause  is  an  argu- 
ment in  the  same  direction.  —  nns^]  is  probably  a  mistake  for  in^nxM,  the 
regular  form,  which  is  substituted  by  the  Qre.  —  3.  ^^^^]  is  objected  to  by  We., 
and  omitted  by  Ki.  (in  Kautzsch).  Bu.,  in  his  text,  changes  to  ^^^-h,  which 
relieves  the  difficulty.  The  received  text  may  be  due  to  the  tendency  to  make 
David  prominent,  which  manifests  itself  in  @^,  where  we  find  David  the  king. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 'S  nna  ms  usually  means  to  presc7-ibe  terms 
as  a  conqueror  does  to  the  conquered,  Jd.  2^  Dt.  7^  i  S.  ii^.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  word  nna  cf.  Moore  on  Jud.  2^''  and  reff.  —  4.  '?''>'Dn"nN]  is  what  would 
be  the  second  accusative  in  an  active  form  of  the  verb,  cf.  Dav.,  Syntax,  74  c. 
—  mDi]  seems  to  include  the  weapons  which  follow.  T\it  girdle  is  much  es- 
teemed among  the  Orientals.  —  5.  The  order  of  the  clauses  adopted  above 
from  <§^  seems  the  only  natural  one.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  has 
been  corruption  or  interpolation  of  the  verse.  Kl.  proposes  to  read :  Attd 
David  ca?ne  out,  clothed  ivith  all  that  he  [Jonathan]  had  put  upon  him,  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  men  of  war,  ajtd  it  pleased  all  the  people  and  the  ser- 
vants of  Saul.  Something  like  this  may  have  been  the  original  text,  showing 
how  fully  Jonathan  adopted  the  young  warrior.  —  '?'>03'"i]  is  justified  by  Dr., 
Notes,  but  Voti'M,  suggested  by  We.,  certainly  makes  better  sense.  After  N'Xii 
we  need  to  be  told  whither  David  went.  The  theory  of  Bu.  {RS.  219),  that 
this  verse  (as  it  stands  in  |^)  belongs  with  16^'^,  seems  to  be  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  reason  for  David's  promotion,  unless  it  be  some  feat  of 
arms.  That  he  successfully  played  the  harp  would  be  an  argument  in  favour 
of  keeping  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  king,  instead  of  giving  him  a  command 
in  the  field.     The  verse  seems  therefore  to  belong  in  its  present  environment. 

XVIII.  6-30.  Saul's  jealousy  of  David.  —  The  eulogies  of  the 
women  who  greet  the  returning  army,  rouse  the  jealousy  of  Saul. 
He  therefore  removes  David  from  service  near  his  person,  and 
appoints  him  over  a  band  of  soldiers  in  the  field.  David's  activity 
and  discretion  are  such  that  his  hold  on  the  people  increases,  which 
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increases  also  Saul's  fear.  Michal,  the  younger  daughter  of  Saul, 
falls  in  love  with  David,  and  Saul  makes  this  an  occasion  for  expos- 
ing David  to  new  dangers.  David's  success  adds  to  the  king's 
dislike,  which  now  becomes  a  settled  hatred.  This  is  the  main 
stream  of  the  narrative,  which  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  text  of  i3^. 
It  is  interrupted  in  ^  by  inconsistent  insertions.  One  of  these 
^y^  10.11^  tells  of  Saul's  attempt  to  murder  David.  Another  (vv.""^^) 
gives  the  account  of  an  unfulfilled  promise  of  Saul  to  give  his  older 
daughter  to  David.  Leaving  these  out,  we  find  a  consistent  and 
well-planned  story,  of  whose  unity  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
belongs  with  16^"^^.  The  J>/us  of  f^  consists,  in  all  probability, 
of  fragments  of  another  document,  though  their  coherence  is  not 
so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the  sections  omitted  by  (3  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  and  the  early  part  of  this.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  consistency  of  the  text  of  (3  here  is  an  argument  for  the 
originality  of  the  same  text  in  1 7. 

6-30.  On  the  critical  questions  there  is  considerable  disagreement.  We. 
(  TBS.)  remarks  on  the  consistency  of  the  text  of  (5^.  Bu.,  in  his  text,  assigns 
12-19  to  E,  the  rest  of  the  chapter  (except  minute  fragments)  to  J.  I  agree 
that  the  main  narrative  is  connected  with  16^^23.  g^t  I  cannot  account  for 
the  text  of  G^,  except  by  supposing  that  it  represents  one  document  and  that 
the  omissions  represent  another. 

6-16.  The  original  narrative  seems  to  have  consisted  of  ^^^^-  ^■ 
12a.  13-16^  for  this  is  all  that  is  represented  in  one  recension  —  that 
of  (3^.  "^The  interpolated  section  tells  of  Saul's  attempt  to  transfix 
David  with  the  javelin,  an  outbreak  which  comes  too  early  here. 
A  similar  attempt  is  related  farther  on  in  the  narrative. 

6.  The  first  part  of  the  verse  has  already  been  remarked  upon. 
The  paragraph  originally  began :  And  the  danci?ig  women  came 
out  from  all  the  cities  of  Jiidah']  this  would  appropriately  continue 
the  account  of  the  death  of  Goliath  or  any  similar  story.  —  To 
meet  Saul  the  king]  the  prominence  which  David  has  in  the  history 
leads  (§^  to  read  :  to  meet  David.  The  women  of  the  Bedawin 
still  dance  out  with  singing  to  meet  the  warriors  returning  from  a 
foray.*  —  With  timbrels  and  with  rejoicing  and  with  cymbals']  the 
zeugma  is  awkward,  and  possibly  the  second  word  is  corrupt. 

*  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta,  I.  p.  452. 
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The  timbrel  [tambourine]  was  the  instrument  most  frequently 
carried  by  the  women  when  dancing,  Ex.  15-°  Jd.  11^.  —  7.  The 
women  sang  antiphonally,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Eastern  festivals  : 

Saul  slew  his  thousands, 
And  David  his  myriads, 

— 8.  The  incident  zuas  unpleasant  to  Saul']  as  we  can  well  under- 
stand :  To  David  they  give  the  myriads  and  to  me  the  thousands. 
—  9.  The  result :  Said  kept  his  eye  on  David  from  that  day  on- 
ward] in  suspicion  and  dislike. 

[The  interpolation  vv.^°-^^  is  a  duplicate  of  iq^*'-  and  is  here  cer- 
tainly out  of  place.  It  tells  that  on  the  morrow  the  evil  spirit  of 
God  came  upon  Saul  and  he  played  the  prophet  within  the  hotise 
while  David  7vas  playing  as  was  his  custom.  And  Saul  had  the 
spear  in  his  hand,  and  he  raised  the  spear,  saying  to  himself :  I 
will  smite  it  throij^h  David  into  the  wall.  But  David  moved  away 
from  before  himlfmp'.  Saul's  murderous  impulse  manifested  itself 
in  a  similar  attempt  at  a  later  stage  of  the  history.  There  it  is  in 
place,  because  he  had  exhausted  his  indirect  means  of  getting 
David  out  of  the  way.] 

12,  13.  Originally  the  verses  read:  Afid  Saul  feared  David 
and  removed  him  from  being  near  him,  and  made  him  captain  of  a 
thousand;  and  he  wejit  out  and  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers'] 
the  meaning  is  obvious,  and  the  connexion  is  good  in  itself,  as 
well  as  with  v.^  Saul's  suspicion  grew  into  fear,  and  he  would  no 
longer  trust  David  in  personal  attendance  (as  armour-bearer,  16^^) 
on  himself.  But,  not  wishing  to  insult  the  people's  favourite,  he 
gave  him  a  post  of  honour  which  was  also  one  of  danger,  keeping 
him  on  service  in  the  field.  The  connexion  is  broken  in  the 
received  text  by  the  insertion  of  the  loss  of  the  Spirit  (so  we  must 
interpret  '^'^■)  as  a  motive  for  Saul's  fear ;  such  a  motive  is  here 
incongruous  and  unnecessary.  — 14.  The  result  of  the  move  was 
only  to  bring  out  David's  virtues  more  conspicuously.  —  In  all  his 
ways  David  showed  tvisdom,  and  Yahweh  was  with  him]  to  pros- 
per him;  compare  the  case  of  Joseph,  Gen.  39^.  — 15,  On  per- 
ceiving this,  Saul's  fear  was  heightened  —  he  stood  in  dread  of  him. 
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— 16.  In  contrast  with  this  was  the  affection  of  the  people  :  But 
all  Israel  and  Judah  loved  David,  because  he  went  out^  and  came 
in  before  them. 

6.  ^nti'Scn  .  .  .  3m'3]  is  coloured  by  Bu.  as  belonging  to  a  different  document 
from  DN133  MM.  In  fact,  one  of  the  two  verbs  is  superfluous.  It  would  be 
equally  easy  to  suppose  DNn^  the  insertion  of  a  scribe.  The  text  of  ®B 
adopted  above  seems  entirely  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  —  a'''i'jn] 
ai  x''P«'^o'^o''"  ®  —  possibly  combining  □•'J'jn  with  ni^nnn^  which  comes  later. 
But  a  change  from  ni'7'7nDn  is  explicable,  in  case  of  a  scribe  who  thought  that 
word  applicable  to  professional  dancing  women,  and  who  wished  to  avoid 
making  them  the  subject  here,  cf.  Jd.  21^3.  —  nit^'S]  (or  -iie'S  Qre)  seems  not 
represented  in  (g^.  —  nnr:t;'3i]  the  collocation  seems  awkward  to  us.  We.  cites 
I  Chr.  13=^  as  parallel;  but  the  parallel  is  not  exact.  The  ii'i*?!;'  is  mentioned 
nowhere  else.  —  7.  nipn^'cn]  is  lacking  in  @^. — 'i  n^n]  is  generally  to  smite 
among,  6^^  Num.  33*.  The  only  exceptions  that  I  find  are  this  verse  and  the 
citations  of  it  in  21^2  295.  —  ro'?xa]  should  be  read,  with  the  Qre.  —  8.  iniJ 
pJV^  J'1"'1  "'^n  SiS'i'S]  is,  doubtless,  expanded  from  the  simpler  text,  which  is 
represented  in  ®  '?in-»:'  ij^yj  jjim.  nia:n  should  doubtless  be  mann  (g,  to 
correspond  with  a^sSxH  (We.,  Bu.).  —  njiSnn  -|}<  iS  ii>"!]  is  lacking  in  (g^.  _^ 
9.  JIJJ]  to  be  read  JM",  with  the  Qre.  The  verb  occurs  here  only.  Being  a 
denominative,  the  form  is  probably  intended  to  be  a  Poel  participle  (so  Dr.), 
for  iviyc.  There  are  a  few  examples  of  such  shortened  forms.  — 10,  11.  The 
verses  are  lacking  in  the  same  MSS.  of  (S,  which  are  without  ly^^-ai.  They 
contain  another  version  of  \<^^-.  There  Saul's  attempt  is  continued,  even  after 
David  has  once  escaped.  Here  the  attempt  has  no  noticeable  consequences, 
and  everything  goes  on  as  if  it  had  not  been  made.  —  mnD?D]  must  refer  to 
the  day  after  the  triumphal  entry.  But  this  was  too  early  for  Saul's  jealousy 
to  have  reached  such  a  height,  and  David  certainly  would  not  have  entertained 
thoughts  of  becoming  the  king's  son-in-law  after  such  an  exhibition  of  hatred. 
—  xajn^]  the  verb  in  this  form  ordinarily  means  to  prophesy.  The  man  pos- 
sessed by  the  evil  spirit  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  man  possessed  by  the 
good  spirit  —  videtur  spiritum  hunc  malum  imitatum  esse,  ut  simiam,  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  et  ex  Saule  ineptum  prophetam  fecisse,  Schm.  p.  621.  —  nijnni]  the 
lance  which  was  the  insignium  of  the  chieftain,  as  is  still  the  case  with  the 
Arabs.  — 11.  Van]  is  pointed  as  though  from  Sia,  which  occurs  in  20^*,  with 
the  meaning  to  hurl.  But  here  the  spear  seems  not  to  have  been  actually 
hurled,  and  we  should  probably  point  SisM  from  "^a:,  he  lifted  up  —  @^^  ST, 
Th.,  al.  —  njN]  is  perhaps  to  be  pointed  nsx,  with  SC.  — 12.  (S^^  has  only  the 
first  clause  of  the  verse,  and,  as  in  the  other  cases,  represents  the  original  text. 
The  other  clause — because  Yahiveh  was  %vith  him  while  he  had  departed 
from  Saul — is  an  insertion  on  the  basis  of  the  verse  161*,  which  is  itself  an 
editorial  construction.  Yahweh  and  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  are  interchangeable, 
Jd.  i62'5.  —  14.  S^'-']  read  Sjd  with  the  versions  (Th.),  and  read  also  yyy\  with 
the  Qre. 
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17-19.  David  and  Merab.  —  Saul  offers  his  older  daughter, 
Merab,  to  David  in  marriage,  on  the  vague  condition  that  he  be 
courageous  and  fight  the  enemies  of  Yahweh.  The  king  was 
really  moved  in  this  by  the  hope  that  David  would  fall  in  battle. 
When  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  event,  he  unscrupulously  broke 
his  word  and  gave  his  daughter  to  another. 

The  section  is  one  of  those  lacking  in  (!l^,  and  we  naturally 
connect  it  with  the  others.  In  one  of  these  we  find  that  Saul's 
daughter  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  man  who  should  smite  the 
Philistine  champion,  if^.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  pres- 
ent paragraph  is  intended  to  show  how  Saul  failed  to  carry  out 
that  offer.  With  this  agrees  the  manner  in  which  this  section 
opens.  Saul  proposes  his  daughter  without  any  evident  occasion, 
unless  it  be  that  David  has  a  claim  on  her  already ;  there  is  no 
question  of  a  price  to  be  paid.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that 
this  story  is  the  sequel  of  if^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  following  paragraph,  which  recounts  David's 
marriage  with  Michal.  As  we  shall  see,  the  proposition  there  made 
is  quite  a  new  thing,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  made  shows  entire 
ignorance  of  a  previous  similar  proposal  such  as  we  have  now 
before  us. 

17.  Saul  takes  the  initiative  and  offers  Merab  to  David,  with 
the  stipulation  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  :  On/y  be  a  valiant 
man,  and  fight  the  battles  of  Yahiuc]i\  for  the  last  phrase,  cf.  25-' 
and  the  title  'Book  of  the  Batdes  of  Yahweh,'  Num.  21'^  In 
this  proposition,  Saul's  real  thought  was  :  Let  not  my  hand  be  upo)i 
him,  but  let  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  be  upon  hini]  as  is  set  forth 
also  in  the  bargain  struck  for  Michal.  — 18.  David's  reply  is  mod- 
est :  Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  father's  clan  in  Israel,  that  I 
should  be  son-in-law  to  the  king?  It  was  the  part  of  a  gentle- 
man to  depreciate  his  own  worth.  Similar  language  is  used  by 
Saul  himself  when  the  kingly  dignity  is  offered  him.  — 19.  The 
appointed  time  came,  but  she  was  given  to  Adriel  the  Mehola- 
thite']  in  the  received  text  the  same  man  is  mentioned,  2  S.  21*, 
but  as  the  husband  of  Michal,  The  historical  uncertainty  is 
obvious.  Saul's  action  as  here  represented  is,  of  course,  a  deadly 
affront. 
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17-19.  Budde  and  Kittel  make  the  paragraph  a  part  of  the  same  document 
which  immediately  precedes.  It  seems  to  me  that  y.'^'^  continues  v.^''.  The 
contrast  between  Saul's  fear  of  David  and  the  people's  love  of  him  (v.^^) 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  even  Saul's  daughter  loved  him  (y.'^'^). — 
17.  nSnjn],  like  Leah,  Gen.  29^'',  for  which  we  find  mioan  i  S.  14''^.  Merab 
is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage,  and  in  14*^  in  |^.  She  is  put  in  place  of 
Michal  (perhaps  correctly)  by  (Q^  in  2  S.  2i^  —  Sin'ta*?]  14^^  2  S.  2".  —  nDx] 
said  ^0  hitnself,  as  not  infrequently.  —  18.  •'JN  nnas'D  >^n  1D1]  the  hayy  or  Arab 
kindred  group  "  was  a  political  and  social  unity,  so  far  as  there  was  any  unity 
in  that  very  loosely  organized  state  of  society."  The  ti  was  therefore  the  same 
as  the  nnorc,  and  IB^  has  only  one  of  the  two  words  here.  We.  and  others 
suppose  the  original  to  have  been  i)n,  which  was  afterwards  explained  by  the 
insertion  of  ON  nnDw'c,  and  then  misunderstood  by  the  punctuators.  I  prefer 
to  read  'jx  in  1DI  with  (B^.  The  mention  of  one's  father  in  such  a  connexion 
is  natural,  especially  to  an  oriental.  — 19.  nn"n>':3]  a  time  seems  to  have  been 
set,  Schm.  622.  '?»sniy  is  an  Aramaic  equivalent  of  ^xnT>,  Jer.  36^", —  God 
is  my  help  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  (Nestle,  Am.  Jour.  Sem. 
Lang.  XIIL  P-  173)-  In  2  S.  21^  this  Adriel  is  called  Son  of  Barzillai. — 
^nSnnn]  a  native  of  Abel  Meholah,  a  place  in  the  Jordan  valley,  cf.  Jd.  7^^  with 
Moore's  note. 

The  same  phenomenon  shows  itself  here  as  in  some  earlier  cases;  two 
accounts  are  so  similar  that  we  suspect  them  to  be  variants  of  the  same  origi- 
nal. In  this  case  the  proposal  of  Merab  is  another  form  of  the  story  of  Michal. 
And  as  the  former  puts  Saul's  behaviour  in  a  worse  light  than  the  latter,  it  is 
probably  designed  to  take  its  place  in  the  document  which  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  prejudiced  against  Saul. 

20-30.  David  marries  Michal,  Saul's  daughter.  —  The  account 
shows  no  knowledge  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  Michal  is  called 
the  daughter  of  Saul,  without  reference  to  any  other.  Her  affection 
for  David  comes  to  Saul  as  a  welcome  occasion  to  bring  David 
into  danger.  He  opens  negotiations  indirectly.  All  these  indi- 
cations point  to  the  independence  of  the  narrative.  The  step 
taken  is  the  second  of  Saul's  attempts  to  overthrow  David,  the 
first  having  been  to  give  him  service  in  the  field,  v.^^. 

20.  Michal  loved  David,  and  when  they  told  Saul,  the  matter 
was  right  in  his  eyes']  2  S.  17*.  —  21.  The  reason  was  that  he 
thought  to  make  use  of  her  as  a  snare,  or,  more  properly,  as  a 
bait,  to  lure  him  on  to  his  destruction,  so  that  the  hand  of  the 
Philistine  should  be  upon  him]  as  above,  v.".  The  remainder  of 
the  verse  is  an  interpolation. — 22.    It  would  be  unbecoming  in 
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the  king  to  make  advances.  He  therefore  commands  his  servants  : 
Speak  to  David  privately']  after  giving  a  favourable  account  of 
David's  standing  with  the  people,  they  were  to  advise  :  now  be- 
come son-in-law  to  the  king]  the  verb  is  used  elsewhere  of  i?iter- 
marrying  with  families  or  tribes,  Dt.  f.  —  23.  David  objects  his 
lack  of  the  qualifications  :  Is  it  an  easy  thing,  in  your  estimation, 
to  become  son-iti-law  to  the  king  when  I  am  poor  and  of  no  7-eputa- 
tion?  of.  v.^^  —  24,  25.  When  the  reply  was  reported  to  Saul,  he 
instructed  his  courtiers  to  meet  the  material  objection,  which  was 
that  David  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  usual  price  for  a  king's  daugh- 
ter :  The  king  has  no  desire  for  a  price]  the  word  is  regularly  used 
of  the  price  paid  by  a  man  for  a  wife.  Our  word  dowry  conveys  a 
wrong  impression.  Marriage  by  purchase  can  be  traced  in  many 
regions.  For  example,  coemptio  seems  to  have  been  one  method 
of  marriage  among  the  Romans.  Old  Testament  examples  are 
familiar,  as  Jacob,  who  paid  the  price  in  service.  A  sum  of  money 
is  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  22^*^. 
But  the  king's  desire  vs,for  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines. 
If  the  Philistines  alone  were  uncircumcised  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  the  kind  of  trophy  chosen  is  explicable.  The  osten- 
sible object  was  :  to  be  avenged  on  the  king's  enemies ;  the  real 
purpose  was  to  cause  David  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 
—  26,  27.  The  proposition  was  acceptable  to  David,  who  rose  and 
went,  he  and  his  men,  and  smote  among  the  Philistines  a  hundred 
men]  which  the  received  text  has  made  two  hundred  ;  and  brought 
their  foreskins  and  paid  them  in  full  to  the  king  in  order  to  become 
son-in-law  to  the  king.  The  king  had,  therefore,  no  pretext  for 
further  delay,  and  gave  him  Michal,  his  daughter,  to  wife.  The 
original  continuation  of  this  verse  seems  to  be  19".  What  follows 
here  is  an  account  of  the  mental,  or  moral,  state  of  Saul,  with  a 
renewed  panegyric  of  David.  —  28.  And  Saul  saw  that  Yahweh 
was  with  David,  and  that  all  Israel  loved  him]  the  double  favour 
(of  Yahweh  and  of  the  people)  increased  Saul's  dread.  ^^^^-^"^^-^ 
are  lacking  in  %^.  See  the  critical  note. — 29.  The  climax  of 
the  chapter  is  here  reached  —  So  Saul  feared  David  yet  more. — 
30.  A  panegyric  of  David,  such  as  we  have  had  to  superfluity.  It 
simply  says  that  as  often  as  the  Phihstines  made  their  incursions 
David  acted  wisely  above  all  the  servants  of  Saul,  and  his  name 
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was  exceeding  pr-ecious.      It  is  intended  to  point   the  contrast 
afforded  by  Saul's  conduct,  as  related  in  the  following  verse. 

20.  So'^d]  the  name  appears  as  MeAx<^^  i"  ®  and  as  SxidSd  in  S>.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  forni  is  contracted  (or  mutilated)  from  Snj':'!:, 
Olshausen  (^Gr.  §  277  f.)  supposed  it  to  be  another  form  of  Sndid.  — 21.  trpiD"?] 
Ex.  lo'^.  The  second  half  of  the  verse  is  an  evident  interpolation  and  is  lack- 
ing in  (gB  ai._  jt;  breaks  the  sense,  for  Saul  would  not  first  make  the  proposition 
to  David  and  afterwards  insinuate  it  by  his  servants.  As  it  stands,  the  sentence 
can  only  be  an  attempt  to  harmonize  this  narrative  with  the  account  of  Merab, 
But  what  the  editor  meant  by  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  The  important  word  is 
Diptt'D,  which  can  only  mean  on  two  conditions  (shalt  thou  be  my  son-in-law), 
Pseudo-Hier  Questiones.  But  what  the  two  conditions  are  is  not  told,  and  this 
moreover  would  not  harmonize  the  two  accounts.  We  should  expect  something 
like  the  Jewish  interpretation  by  tzvo  (so  (g'^)  i.e.,  by  a  double  tie,  or  by  one 
of  the  two  (so  3r).  But  the  former  would  be  ironical,  and  the  latter  leaves  the 
main  word  unexpressed.  We  are  forced  therefore  to  leave  the  problem  un- 
solved. Kl.  supposes  D^njso  =  in  tzvo  years,  but  this  does  not  help  the  real 
difficulty.  (§^  has  iv  tols  ^vvdiieaiv  {in  virtute  I),  which  probably  represents 
only  a  conjecture.  —  22.  dV^J  of  what  is  done  stealthily,  24*.  —  jnnnn]  one  is 
tempted  to  translate  propose  yourself  as  son-in-law,  which  the  form  would 
certainly  bear.  But  this  could  not  be  carried  through  the  passage,  cf.  v.^^.  — 
l'7C3]  probably  shows  the  real  force  to  be  ally  yourself  by  marriage  with  the 
king.  —  23.  n'^p:]  is  the  exact  opposite  of -133:,  Is.  3^.  —  25.  i.ic^]  cf.  Schm. 
p.  623;  on  Arab  customs  WRS.  Kinship,  p.  78.  Greek  examples  are  cited  by 
Driver  and  Nestle  {Alarginalien,  p.  14,  citing  //.  9,  141  ffi  283 ff.).  — 13]  some 
good  Hebrew  MSS.  have  DX  o  in  the  text  —  and  this  is  the  reading  of  the 
Babylonian  school  (Cappellus,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  190;  Baer,  p.  118).  —  niSn;?] 
We.  refers  to  Dillmann,  Lex.  Ethiop.  s.v.  Josephus  gives  six  hundred  heads 
as  the  price,  in  order  not  to  offend  the  taste  of  his  Gentile  readers.  —  26.  nSi 
DiD''.-i  ks''?d]  is  lacking  in  (5^,  inserted  in  (g'^  after  the  first  word  of  the  next 
verse.  It  is  an  interpolation,  intended  to  magnify  David's  zeal  (We.,  Dr.). — 
27.  Dv-iNC]  is  another  change  of  the  same  sort.  (S  has  one  hundred,  which  is 
confirmed  by  2  S.  3I*.  ^n  after  ison  is  lacking  in  (5  1L.  —  din'^ci]  should 
probably  be  read  dnSdii,  David  being  the  subject.  He  alone  could  pay  in 
full  to  become  the  king's  son-in-law.  The  change  to  the  plural  was  made  to 
avoid  the  disagreeable  picture  of  David  presented  by  the  word,  one  especially 
offensive  to  later  ritual  ideas  —  for  which  reason  also  it  was  omitted  by  (g^ 
(We.). 

Repeated  consideration  of  the  natural  connexion  of  the  narrative,  forces 
me  to  the  conclusion  expressed  above,  that  in  the  original  story  Saul's  attempt 
to  murder  David  in  his  house  (igi'ff)  was  made  on  his  wedding  night.  Other- 
wise we  have  an  incident,  whose  character  stamps  it  as  original,  which  we  can- 
not fit  into  the  history.  In  case  this  be  correct,  we  should  probably  join  1 9^1  to 
18^7  by  taking  two  words  from  the  end  of  \<f^^,  and  reading  Ninn  rhhi  'nil. 
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28.  j?im]  lacking  in  (S^'",  is  superfluous.  —  inn^nx  SiNiS'-na  "^d^ci]  can  be 
translated  only  parenthetically  :  '  Saul  saw  that  Yahweh  was  with  David  (while 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  loved  him)  and  he  feared.'  But  the  effect  is  not 
harmonious,  and  we  should  doubtless  restore  the  reading  of  (§  ^^  SNii:'i  Sd  "idi 
13 HN  ((gL  combines  the  two  texts).  This  gives  an  additional  reason  for  Saul's 
fear,  which  is  what  we  expect.  —  29.  ']0H''\\  the  Qre  substitutes  f|Dri;  the 
difference  is  only  one  of  spelling.  —  ni':'  for  NT'S,  of.  Ges."'^^,  §  69  n.  The  latter 
part  of  '^^  and  the  whole  of  -^-  are  lacking  in  (§^;  they  point  out,  superfluously, 
the  contrast  between  Saul's  attitude  and  that  of  David.  The  original  opening 
of  19I  may  have  been  :   And  Saul  was  hostile  to  David,  which  is  now  read  in 


Chapter  XIX.  Saul's  attempts  upon  David. — The  chapter  is 
made  up  of  four  sections,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  each 
other. 

1-7.  Temporary  conciliation  of  Saul.  —  Saul  gives  orders  to 
slay  David,  Jonathan,  after  warning  David,  intercedes  for  him 
with  success  and  brings  him  again  before  Saul. 

The  connexion  of  the  paragraph  is  not  plain.  It  appears  to  be 
another  version  of  the  story  contained  in  20^"^^.  Its  object  is  to 
account  for  David's  continuance  at  court  after  Saul's  hatred  had 
become  so  pronounced. 

1-7.  The  opening  of  the  chapter  would  follow  very  well  any  of  the  state- 
ments of  Saul's  hatred  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter.  If  the  account  is 
secondary,  as  compared  with  20^-39,  we  should  probably  refer  it  to  the  later 
of  oun  two  documents.  Its  object  here  is  i  show  why  David  is  still  found  at 
court  after  Saul's  hatred  has  become  so  pronounced.  In  this  view  of  it,  we 
might  make  v.'"-  join  immediately  to  iS^'-'"-  —  Saul  feared  David  yet  more, 
and  gave  orders  to  kill  /liiii.  The  rest  of  the  section  would  be  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  this  command  with  the  following  paragraph,  in  which  David  is  still 
the  king's  harper.  That  v.^"-  is  by  a  different  hand  from  what  follows,  is  made 
probable  by  the  difference  in  the  form  of  Jonathan's  name. 

1.  Sat/l  commanded  Jonathan^  his  son,  and  all  his  officers  to 
ptit  David  to  death']  the  writer  seems  not  to  have  mentioned  Jon- 
athan's friendship  for  David  earlier.  Here  he  introduces  it :  Yet 
Jonathan,  Sau/'s  son,  delighted  in  David  exceedingly.  —  2.  Jona- 
than warns  David  :  My  father  is  seeking  to  put  thee  to  death  ;  now 
beware,  in  the  morningi  the  conversation  is  supposed  to  take  place 
in  the  evening.  —  fJide  thyself  and  re?nain  in  a  secret  place]  this 
is  the  natural  order,   though  not  that  of  the  received  text.  — 
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3.  The  proposition  of  Jonathan  is  :  I  will  go  out  and  stand  by  the 
side  of  my  father  in  the  field  ivhere  thou  art^  so  that  David  would 
overhear,  and  be  informed  without  a  direct  communication  from 
Jonathan,  for  whicli  there  might  be  no  opportunity.  The  last 
clause  of  the  verse  :  and  whatever  I  see  I  will  tell  thee~\  does  not 
seem  to  bear  this  out,  and  there  may  be  interpolation.  —  4.  Jona- 
than's panegyric  is  little  calculated  to  soothe  Saul's  jealousy,  and 
represents  the  author's  view  rather  than  that  of  Jonathan.  The 
first  point  is  :  [David]  has  not  been  at  fault  in  regard  to  thee,  and 
his  actions  tozvards  thee  are  exceeding  good']  this  is  appropriate  to 
the  object.  —  5.  The  next  is  not  so  certain  to  make  a  favourable 
impression:  And  he  risked  his  life]  28^^  Jd.  12^;  and  smote  the 
Philistijie,  and  Yahweh  wrought  a  great  deliverance']  by  him,  as 
(^^  rightly  interprets.  The  deliverance  was  in  fact  a  reason  for 
Saul's  favour  rather  than  his  anger.  Whether  he  was  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  apprehend  this,  is  not  so  certain.  Still  at  the  time  he 
had  rejoiced,  as  Jonathan  reminds  him.  —  And  why  wilt  thou  sin 
in  the  matter  of  innocent  blood  in  slaying  David  without  cause  ? 
25^^  I  K.  2^\  —  6.  The  plea  was  effectual  and  Saul  gave  his  oath  : 
By  the  life  of  Yahweh,  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death.  —  7.  There- 
upon Jonathan  called  David]  the  evident  implication  is  that  he 
was  not  far  away,  as  was  planned  in  vv.^-  ^.  —  And  Jonathan 
broiight  David  to  Saul  and  he  was  in  his  presence  as  heretofore] 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  hide  from  him. 

1.  jnjv]  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  we  find  jrjini.  The  form  here  may  be 
due  to  a  scribe.  But  elsewhere  we  observe  considerable  constancy  in  the 
usage  of  the  different  documents.  — m^;?]  of  the  officers  of  the  king,  as  else- 
where.—  2.  i3x]  is  lacking  in  (5^^.  But  more  probably  it  alone  was  expressed 
originally.  —  "ip33]  is  lacking  is  ^.  —  inoa  naif  11]  belongs  after  nN^nji  and 
this  order  seems  to  be  indicated  by  (§,  as  was  pointed  out  by  We.  The  vv.^-  3 
are  supposed  by  Co.  and  Bu.  to  be  an  interpolation.  In  fact  the  sense  is  good 
without  them.  But  if  the  whole  paragraph  has  arisen  under  the  influence  of 
20I-39,  these  verses  belong  to  it;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  that  chapter  is  an 
expansion  of  this  paragraph  it  is  probable  that  the  hiding  here  was  the  feature 
on  which  the  author's  mind  took  hold.  Bu.  proposed  at  first  to  strike  out  only 
•"',  while  Ki.  ascribes  the  whole  of  v.^  to  the  redactor.  —  3.  The  verse  seems 
inconsistent  with  itself,  as  the  only  object  of  Jonathan's  speaking  with  Saul 
in  the  field  would  be  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  communicating  with  him  after- 
wards. And  yet  this  communication  is  promised  in  the  second  half  of  the 
verse.  —  nc  n^Nni]  cf.  no  ■'nil  —  whatever  it  may  he,  2  S.  iS^^.  —  4.   vcjjd]  is 
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supposed  by  Dr.  to  be  a  singular.  There  seems  no  reason  however  why 
Jonathan  may  not  make  his  affii-ma.tion  genera/ — to  the  effect  that  all  David's 
actions  are  blameless.  —  -iS-aViO]  the  words  seem  to  be  transposed;  possibly 
the  second  is  an  insertion,  as  it  is  not  represented  in  (S^L,  —  5.  133:3]  ^  trans- 
lates 'and  he  put  his  Ufe  in  i/ty  hands.'  —  nini]  (g^  adds  6t'  avTov,  which  is  at 
least  correct  sense  (represented  also  in  &).  —  X'm  nisn  SxnB'i-'?^'?]  Kal  iras 
'l(7par]A  €lSov  Kal  ixapva-av  (S  (with  slight  variation)  =  nDB'>1  HNI  'tyi  Soi.  The 
decision  between  the  two  is  not  easily  made.  On  the  one  side,  the  statement 
that  Israel  rejoiced  at  David's  success  seems  calculated  to  stir  up  Saul's  anger. 
But  this  is  true  of  nearly  all  Jonathan's  speech,  and  the  reading  of  (g  is  quite 
in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  speech.  On  the  other  side,  the  following  nnSi  is 
more  forcible  if  connected  directly  with  the  statement  of  Saul's  earlier  attitude. 
For  this  reason  I  retain  p?.  — 6.  Sip  J  jJDtt-^i]  in  the  sense  of  hearing  favourably 
Num.  2i3  (J)  Dt.  21I8  Jd.  2oi3.  —  7.  injini  ^h—\r^']  the  subject  is  omitted  by 
«>(gBL  3j^,  The  repetition  of  Jonathan's  name  three  times  in  the  same  verse 
is  in  fact  surprising,  and  shows  the  desire  of  the  author  (or  perhaps  the  desire 
of  a  scribe)  to  call  especial  attention  to  Jonathan's  nobility  of  character. 

8-10.  Saul  attempts  David's  life.  — The  incident  is  a  duplicate 
of  that  related  in  18^'^*',  and  the  two  accounts  are  possibly  variants 
of  one  original.  On  the  other  hand,  Saul  seems  there  simply  to 
have  lifted  the  spear  without  throwing  it,  and  it  may  be  the  idea 
of  the  author  that  David  was  saved  by  an  unintentional  turning 
away  —  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the 
two  accounts  are  intended  to  represent  two  successive  attempts 
of  the  same  kind,  separated  by  the  reconciliation  19^"''.  In  both 
cases  Saul's  hatred  is  motived  by  David's  success  against  the 
Philistines.  —  8.  Afn/  there  was  war  again']  intimates  that  such 
had  been  the  case  before.  As  the  account  stands,  the  reference 
must  be  to  the  war  in  which  Goliath  was  slain.  —  9.  The  evil 
spirit  is  here  called  (in  f^)  the  evil  spirit  of  Yahweh,  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  other  passages.  The  emendation  suggested  by  (!l 
which  brings  them  into  conformity,  is  now  generally  adopted. 
The  circumstances  of  the  attack  are  given  :  While  he  was  sitting 
in  his  house  with  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  David  was  playing 
with  his  hand.  — 10.  This  time  the  frenzied  king  sought  to  pin 
David  to  the  wall  with  the  spear]  if  the  account  is  by  the  same 
hand  with  the  earlier  parallel,  iS^''-  ",  we  may  say  that  it  was  the 
fixed  idea  recurring  to  the  madman.  —  But  David  slipped  away 
from  SauVs presence,  so  that  he  smote  the  spear  into  the  wall]  the 
language  is  different  from  that  used  above.     That  David  fled  and 
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escaped  is  too  strong  language  to  use,  if  lie  simply  went  to  his 
own  house. 

8-10.  I  cannot  pretend  to  solve  the  riddle  propounded  by  the  interweaving 
of  texts  here.  It  seems  to  me  probable  however  that  one  document  gave  the 
following  order  of  events:  (i)  David's  conquest  of  the  Philistines;  (2)  Saul's 
first  attempt  with  the  spear;  (3)  Saul's  command  to  Jonathan,  followed  by  the 
temporary  reconciliation;  (4)  the  second  attempt  with  the  spear,  followed  by 
David's  flight. 

9.  nj?n  rwr\y  nn]  cf.the  note  on  16^^  (We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki.  agree  in  the  emen- 
dation here).  —  inoa  Kini]  a  circumstantial  clause.  —  no]  read  n>a  v/ith  four 
Hebrew  MSS.  and  @,  so  Th.,  We.,  al.  — 10.  T'pJi]  is  lacking  in  <^^^,  so  that 
the  meaning  would  be  to  smite  David  with  the  spear.  The  grotesque  idea 
of  pinning  David  to  the  wall  is  more  likely  original,  in  the  account  of  a  man 
possessed.  —  laen]  apparently  broke  aivay  from  what  he  was  doing.  —  dScii  dj] 
cannot  refer  to  David's  escape  from  the  immediate  danger,  which  is  sufficiently 
described  by  naflM.  The  words  evidently  mean  that  he  left  the  court  and  city 
altogether.  —  Nin  nS^Sa]  belongs  with  the  next  verse. 

11-17.  The  siege  of  David's  house.  —  Saul  sets  watchmen 
about  David's  house,  intending  to  kill  him  in  the  morning.  Michal 
warns  him  of  his  danger  and  assists  him  to  flee.  She  then  supplies 
his  place  in  bed  with  the  Teraphim.  Saul  sends  messengers  to 
take  David,  and  they  bring  back  word  that  he  is  ill  in  bed.  There- 
upon he  orders  him  to  be  brought  as  he  is,  and  the  deception  is 
discovered. 

The  paragraph  should  begin  with  :  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
flight  from  the  end  of  v.^''.  The  first  question  is  :  what  night  is 
meant?  No  reference  has  been  made  to  a  night  at  all.  But  the 
most  natural  interpretation  is  that  David's  wedding  night  is  in- 
tended. Psychologically  this  is  also  what  we  should  expect. 
Saul's  growing  fear  has  led  him  to  promise  David  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  in  the  hope  that  the  price  to  be  paid  may  bring  David 
into  danger  and,  in  fact,  remove  him  by  death.  The  result  has 
been  only  to  increase  David's  reputation  and  Saul's  fear.  The 
crisis  comes  when  the  hated  parvenu  actually  takes  his  bride  to 
his  house.  This  will  be  the  time  to  strike ;  David  will  be  unsus- 
picious, his  friends  will  have  dispersed  after  the  marriage  feasting. 
Dramatically  nothing  could  be  more  effective.  To  this  should  be 
added  that  the  discrepancy  with  the  preceding  paragraph  is  as 
marked  as  could  be  conceived.     In  that  section  David  has  already 
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'  fled  and  escaped.'     In  this  he  is  unsuspicious  of  the  king  until 
warned  by  his  wife. 

11-17.  The  considerations  urged  above  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  the 
probability  of  the  connexion  of  this  passage  with  18-".  That  the  account  is 
old  is  conceded,  but  which  document  furnished  it  is  not  agreed  upon  by  the 
critics.  Co.  is  uncertain;  Bu.  puts  it  with  E  and  makes  it  continuous  with  the 
preceding.     Ki.  also  makes  it  continuous  with  the  preceding. 

11.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night'\  according  to  our  construc- 
tion the  night  of  taking  possession  of  the  bride ;  that  Saul  sent 
messengers  to  the  house  of  David  to  watch  it,  so  as  to  kill  him  in 
the  morning.  David  was  so  unsuspicious  that  he  had  to  be  warned 
by  his  wife  :  If  thou  do  not  deliver  thy  life  to-night,  to-morrow 
thou  shall  be  slain']  the  fact  that  David  is  utterly  unprepared  for 
the  information  argues  for  the  connexion  suggested  above, — 
12.  The  escape  was  effected  in  that  she  let  David  down  through 
the  window']  similar  instances  are  Jos.  2^^,  and  the  case  of  Paul  in 
the  New  Testament,  Acts  9-^.  In  21^*^-  we  find  David  coming  to 
the  priest  at  Nob  without  arms  and  without  attendants,  which  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  this  verse.  — 13.  In  order  to  delay  the 
discovery  of  David's  flight,  and  so  give  him  an  opportunity  to  get 
away,  Michal  contrives  to  deceive  the  messengers.  —  She  took  the 
Teraphim]  the  household  god,  which  is  evidently  presented  as  in 
human  form ;  and  placed  it  on  the  bed]  a  plain  couch,  probably 
a  rude  frame  covered  with  leather;  and  a  cloth  of  goat's  hair  for 
his  pillow]  the  translation  is  only  a  conjecture.  —  And  covered  it 
7vith  the  garment]  which  regularly  served  for  that  purpose.  The 
Israelite  probably  covered  his  head  with  a  garment  when  sleeping, 
as  is  still  done  by  the  Arabs.  —  14.  In  the  morning  *  Saul  sent  mes- 
sengers to  take  David  and  they  thought  him  to  be  ill]  the  stratagem 
was  effective,  so  far  as  the  first  report  of  the  messengers  was  con- 
cerned. — 15.  And  Saul  sent  to  the  house  of  David]  as  we  may 
conjecturally  restore  the  reading  :  saying:  bring  him  on  the  couch 
to  me  that  1 7nay  slay  him.  — 16,  17.  The  ruse  is  discovered,  and 
Saul  expostulates  with  his  daughter  :  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me 
thus  ?    Her  answer  is  a  false  plea,  that  her  life  had  been  threatened. 

*  Lohr  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  enter  the  house  of  another  in  the  night 
is  contrary  to  oriental  morals. 
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11.  The  verse  should  begin  Ninn  nSiSa  ^nn  rea;ling  with  (3,  so  Th.,  We., 
al.  The  two  words  Nin  r\h^^n  are  in  |§  connected  with  the  preceding  verse. 
Although  precedents  are  found  for  Nin  nS'^Sa,  it  is  better  to  read  Ninn  'a  as  a 
n  may  have  easily  dropped  out  on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
letter. —  in^sn'^i]  is  an  example  of  the  reverse  error.  The  initial  i  has  been 
duplicated  from  the  preceding  word  (omitted  by  (g).  —  ^w•i3J-^^!  bScd]  cf,  i  K. 
ii2.  — 13.  o^i3inn]  cf.  ZW7\  i88i,  lyoff.  Kevordtpia  (5  seems  to  imply  ances- 
tral  images.  The  word  is  found  always  in  the  plural,  but  is  here  quite  clearly 
applied  to  a  single  image;  and  this  image  is  apparently  of  the  natural  human 
size.  On  the  word  cf.  Moore  on  Jd.  ly^  with  the  references  there;  cf.  also  the 
Lexx.  with  reff.  and  Schm.  pp.  652,  659.  —  nann-SN]  one  of  the  numerous  cases 
where  Sj;  and  Sn  are  confused.  —  Ti3o]  occurs  only  in  this  passage  and  is  not  yet 
explained  satisfactorily.  (5  read  n2D,  and  Josephus  expands  this  into  a  statement 
that  Michal  put  a  goat's  liver  into  the  bed,  the  palpitation  of  which  (it  being 
freshly  killed  is  supposed)  made  the  messengers  of  Saul  think  David  was  gasp- 
ing with  his  illness.  The  objection  is  that  Michal  could  hardly  need  such  a 
device  even  if  she  had  a  freshly  killed  goat  in  the  house.  The  reading  of  |^ 
might  readily  be  changed  to  12:3  by  a  scribe  unfamiliar  with  the  word  T'33.  The 
cognate  words  m33,  a  sieve,  and  liOD,  a  metal  nehvork,  as  well  as  "laDC,  2  K. 
8^^,  seem  to  indicate  for  this  word  something  woven  of  goat's  hair,  onj;  X^'J^'V, 
Ex.  26',  is  the  goat's  hair  covering  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  common  interpre- 
tation of  the  present  passage  is  that  Michal  put  a  mosquito  net  over  the  head 
of  the  image ;  so  Schm.  p.  653,  Ew.,  G  VI^.  III.  107  f.,  E.  Tr.  III.  p.  77.  But  is 
a  net  of  this  kind  ever  made  of  goat's  hair?  It  seems  more  probable  that  she 
put  a  cushion  as  a  pillow.  nia'NiD  is  used  of  the  pillow.  Gen.  2811-  I'l  In  i  S. 
26  and  I  K.  19'^  vnB'XlD  means  at  his  head,  a  phrase  which  would  not  naturally 
be  used  of  a  net  put  over  the  head.  Whatever  Michal  used  here  was  therefore 
probably  placed  as  a  pillow  ^.  A  living  man  would  not  need  such,  being 
accustomed  to  sleep  on  his  arm.  The  Teraphim  would  lie  too  flat  unless  its 
head  were  supported  by  something  of  the  kind.*  But  again,  the  image  would 
be  destitute  of  hair,  and  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  she  took  a  bundle  of 
goat's  hair  and  made  it  simulate  David's  hair;  so  some  of  the  Rabbis;  cf. 
Schm.  p.  653.  All  this  shows  the  uncertainty  that  must  attach  to  any  transla- 
tion.— 14.  iDNni]  but  if  the  mere  word  of  Michal  was  to  be  taken,  there  was 
no  need  of  the  elaborate  precautions  already  related.  We  should  read  nDNM 
with  (S^i^,  making  the  messengers  the  subject.  They  came  to  take  him,  but 
seeing  the  bed  thus  arranged :  they  said  to  themselves,  he  is  ill,  — 15.  ...  rSc'ii 
-in]  if  the  messengers  had  once  seen  David,  as  we  have  just  supposed,  it  was 
superfluous  to  send  them  to  see  him  again.  Besides,  as  we  learn  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  their  object  was  to  fetch  him;   niNiS  is  therefore  cer- 

*  From  the  analogy  of  i  S.  26,  we  might  conjecture  that  she  put  a  skin  of  water 
at  the  head  of  the  bed,  a  sick  man  being  feverish  and  thirsty;  so  Niij  2r,  and  Kim- 
chi,  apud  Schm.  p.  653.  But  there  are  several  familiar  words  for  waterskin,  and  we 
can  think  of  no  reason  why  so  rare  a  word  should  be  used  in  this  case. 
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tainly  wrong,  and  I  propose  to  change  it  to  n>2^,  or  n^^-'-x.  (S^B  has  only 
Kol  diroo-Te'AAei  inl  rhu  AaveiS,  which  also  would  meet  the  requirement. — 
If.  •\r\>r:n  nnS]  on  the  idiomatic  use  of  hdS  to  convey  a  threat,  cf.  Dr.,  JVofes. 
The  original  continuation  of  this  account  seems  to  be  21^,  where  David 
comes  to  Nob  to  get  provisions  for  further  flight. 

18-24.  David's  miraculous  protection. —  David  flees  to  Ramah, 
where  Samuel  presides  over  a  choir  of  prophets.  Saul  sends  for 
him  repeatedly,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  the  messengers 
so  that  they  can  do  nothing  but  prophesy.  At  last  Saul  comes 
himself  and  has  the  same  experience.     Hence  arises  the  proverb. 

The  section  is  a  late  adaptation  of  io^°-^^,  which  explains  the 
origin  of  the  proverb  by  Saul's  experience  at  the  outset  of  his 
career.  The  present  writer  adapts  the  story  to  David's  life,  mak- 
ing its  point  his  miraculous  preservation  from  Saul's  persecution. 
In  its  emphasis  of  the  divine  care,  it  reminds  us  of  the  account 
i8"*'-  where  we  suppose  the  original  meaning  to  have  been  that 
David  turned  from  Saul's  attempt  because  Yahweh  was  loith  him. 
Because  of  this  resemblance,  we  may  conjecture  that  this  para- 
graph was  originally  the  sequel  to  the  second  attempt  with  the 
spear —  19^"^". 

18-24.  The  critics  agree  that  this  piece  is  late,  but  are  at  a  loss  as  to  its  con- 
nexions. The  theory  advanced  above  gives  its  probable  antecedent,  whereas 
its  later  continuation  may  plausibly  be  assumed  to  be  David's  flight  to  Achish, 
21"*-.  The  appearance  of  Samuel  shows  the  general  stream  of  narrative  to 
which  the  story  must  be  reckoned. 

18.  But  David  fled  and  escaped^  resumes  the  narrative  of 
David's  fortunes,  after  the  diversion  made  by  Michal's  stratagem. 
—  And  came  to  Samuel  at  RamaJil  Samuel's  home.  The  theory 
of  the  author  is  that  Samuel  would  be  able  to  protect  David. 
After  an  interview,  in  which  he  told  Samuel  of  his  experiences 
with  Saul,  he  and  Samuel  went  and  dwelt  in  .  .  .]  the  place  in- 
tended can  no  longer  be  made  out.  That  it  was  some  special 
building  in  Ramah  is  the  most  probable  conjecture  — perhaps  the 
cloister  (coenobium)  of  the  prophets.  Such  a  dweUing  or  settle- 
ment existed  at  Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Elisha,  2  K.  6".  In  i  S. 
10^  it  is  implied  that  the  prophets  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  sanctuary  would  be  the  proper  place  to  seek  the 
supernatural  protection  which  is  here  described.  — 19,  20.    Saul  is 
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informed  of  the  fugitive's  place  of  sojourn  and  sends  messengers 
to  take  him  :  And  they  saiv  the  company  of  prophets  prophesying 
with  Samuel  standing  over  them']  the  religious  exercises  here  de- 
scribed are  evidently  of  the  enthusiastic  character  of  those  in 
lo^'".  And  the  spirit  of  God  came  upo7i  the  messengers  of  Saul, 
and  they  also  prophesied]  the  contagion  affected  them,  so  that 
they  were  unable  to  carry  out  the  king's  command.  —  21.  This 
was  repeated  with  a  second  and  with  a  third  company  of  satellites. 
—  22.  At  last,  SauVs  anger  was  aroused  and  he  also  went  to 
Ramah]  the  opening  of  the  verse  is  supplied  from  (§.  —  In  his 
progress,  he  came  to  the  cistern  of  the  threshing-floor  which  is  on 
the  height,  and  asked :  Where  are  Samuel  arid  David ?]  the  text  is 
restored  according  to  (H.  —  23.  On  being  told,  he  went  thence, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him  also  and  he  tnarched  along 
prophesying  until  he  came  to  .  .  .]  the  place  mentioned  is  the 
same  already  named  in  v?^.  —  24.  The  manifestations  in  Saul,  as 
in  the  others,  are  of  an  extravagant  character:  He  stripped  off  his 
clothes  and  prophesied  before  Samuel  and  lay  naked  all  that  day 
and  all  that  night.  The  resemblance  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  der- 
vishes is  striking.  The  proverb  to  which  this  gives  rise  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  surprise  which  it  expresses  is  far  more  in 
place  in  the  earlier  narrative  than  here,  where  Saul's  possession 
has  become  a  fixed  fact. 

18.  oSdm  n-13  nm]  as  it  stands  may  be  the  original  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative  (Bu.).  —  nMj3  Kt. :  nrj3  Qre'l  the  word  is  entirely  unknown. 
(5  adds  here  in  Ramah,  as  |^  does  in  vv.20-22f._  gut  the  addition  there  is 
necessary;  here  it  is  not,  and  the  reading  of  (S  is  the  result  of  conformity. 
The  Kethib  is  presumably  to  be  pointed  n^i3,  but  no  such  word  occurs  else- 
where. A  word  mj  from  a  root  meaning  to  dwell  or  to  sit  quiet  is  found,  and 
in  2oi  this  word  is  written  niu  (by  Baer  only),  which  would  be  the  plural  of 
nij.  (g  seems  to  have  read  nip  {kv  'Kv6.Q^^,  corrected  into  iv  Nauia>6  in  ■*■). 
As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  nij  "  denotes  in  particular  a  pastoral  abode,"  2  S.  7*. 
That  Samuel  and  David  should  have  taken  refuge  in  the  sheepfolds  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose.  In  2  S.  15^5  David  says  to  Zadok :  "  If  I  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Yahweh,  he  will  bring  me  back  and  show  me  /its  dwelling,"  where  the 
word  ni)  seems  to  designate  the  lent  in  which  Yahweh  dwelt.  As  the  prophets 
in  lo^  come  down  from  the  Bama  (which  was  the  sanctuary)  it  does  not  seem 
remote  to  suppose  the  original  here  was  nini  nij  or  nini  nij  which  has  been 
purposely  obscured  to  conceal  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sanctuary  at  Ramah 
(a  fact  which  the  later  time  could  not  rightly  estimate).      The   precarious 
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nature  of  the  definitions  given  in  this  passage  is  well  exposed  by  Driver  in  his 
Notes.  For  completeness  I  may  add  that  Josephus  gives  a  proper  name 
roAiSouofl  (^Ant.  VI.  221  =  VI.,  XI.  5) ;  the  early  Jewish  tradition  is  represented 
by  njd'^in  t\>i  of  ©;  and  that  S'  has  njr.  —  20.  nim]  cannot  be  right  and 
must  be  changed  to  IvX-im  with  (@.  —  npnS]  is  an  unknown  word,  (g^  seem 
to  have  read  '?n|i  or  7h7\^  (cf.  Hoffmann,  ZATW.  III.  89).  —  d^njj]  is  lacking 
in  (5^  but  is  necessary  to  the  sense.  —  axj  no;?]  the  two  words  together  are 
impossible,  and  must  be  explained  as  the  error  of  a  scribe  who  wrote  ^DJ?  from 
memory,  and  afterwards  inserted  the  correct  word  3Xj.  Kl.,  followed  by  Bu., 
l)roposes  my^  on  the  basis  of  l''?D  %.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  2C 
throughout  has  the  idea  that  Samuel  was  a  rabbinical  teacher,  and  its  inter- 
pretation must  be  taken  with  allowance;  moreover  nsjD  occurs  only  in  Ezra, 
Chronicles,  and  the  superscriptions  to  the  Psalms  (and  Hab.  3).  —  22.  I'^M 
Nin-DjJ  KoX  i&vixiiidf)  dpyri  2aoyA,  Kal  eiroptiidrj  Kal  aiiTos  (5  (with  slight  varia- 
tion). The  touch  seems  natural,  and  the  loss  of  a  single  clause  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for.  —  '7njn  nia"- i;j]  is  ungrammatical.  Restore  pjn  nn  np  with 
(3^^^,  and  for  1320  read  •'S'if2  {iv  t^  5e0ei  <3^,  eV  Sfi^i  (5^).  The  •'ija'  or  dare- 
topped  hill  was  the  proper  place  for  a  threshing-floor.  Kl.  conjectures  (with 
slight  ground)  the  threshing-Jloor  on  which  Samuel  7vas  accustomed  to  sit  in 
judgment. — The  second  icnm  means  one  said,  as  frequently.  —  nmi]  is  here 
superfluous  and  probably  to  be  omitted,  with  Bu.  Saul  is  already  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ramah  when  he  makes  the  inquiry.  —  23.  a;;']  error  for 
oro  (dKeTdfu  <3^^  lacking  in  ^).  —  x^jnii  iVn]  I  have  no  hesitation  in  restor- 
ing the  regular  Njjnni  -\^n  which  we  should  expect  here.  —  24.  Nirraj]  is 
omitted  in  both  instances  by  (g^L^  in  the  second  instance  only  by  &.  One  of 
the  two  can  well  be  spared,  and,  if  either,  the  latter.  The  older  commentators 
(Theod.)  saw  in  the  stripping  off  of  the  clothes  a  sign  of  the  loss  of  the 
kingdom. 

XX.  1-XXI.  1.  David's  flight.  —  David  complains  to  Jona- 
than of  Saul's  purpose  to  kill  him.  Jonathan  reassures  him,  but 
offers  to  test  his  father's  state  of  mind  in  any  way  David  may  sug- 
gest. David  proposes  to  absent  himself  from  the  court  under  the 
plea  of  a  family  sacrifice.  If  Saul  condones  the  breach  of  eti- 
quette, they  will  know  that  all  is  well.  If  not,  David's  forebodings 
will  be  justified.  The  result  is  as  David  anticipated.  Jonathan 
cominunicates  the  result  of  his  test  by  a  sign  agreed  upon,  without 
personal  communication  with  David.  By  grace  of  the  redactor 
however  they  have  a  final  interview,  vv."**^-. 

It  is  evident  that  the  piece  does  not  agree  with  what  immedi- 
ately precedes.  The  hostility  of  Saul  is  as  yet  known  only  to 
David.     Even  Jonathan  is  ignorant  of  it.     This  points  to  a  time 
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before  David's  journey  to  Ramah,  before  the  attempt  frustrated  by 
Michal,  before  even  Jonathan's  former  mtercession  with  his  father. 
Had  the  author  known  of  an  earher  attempt  at  reconcihation,  he 
would  have  made  at  least  a  passing  allusion  to  it  here.  The  diffi- 
culty into  which  we  are  brought  by  attempting  to  classify  the  para- 
graph with  either  of  the  two  main  sources  of  our  narrative  must  be 
obvious.  Yet  it  can  hardly  have  been  a  stray  leaflet  which  some 
scribe  inserted  after  the  double  story  was  already  completed.  It 
has  a  bearing  at  least  upon  the  hfe  of  David,  for  it  prepares  the 
way  for  his  treatment  of  Jonathan's  son  Meribbaal.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  this  is  as  much  as  we  can  say. 

XX.  1-XXI.  1.  On  the  critical  questions  consult  the  usual  authorities  and 
what  is  said  above  in  the  Introduction,  §  5.  As  to  the  integrity  of  the  piece 
itself,  we  may  note  that  vv.*''-42  contradict  the  plain  implication  of  what  pre- 
cedes—  that  it  was  dangerous  for  David  and  Jonathan  to  communicate 
directly.  These  verses  are  probably  a  later  insertion.  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
seems  sometimes  overfull  and  may  have  been  interpolated.  Budde's  ex- 
cision of  vv.'*'^^  as  redactional  however  has  not  commanded  any  large  meas- 
ure of  assent.  Bonk  gives  a  detailed  analysis,  which  also  lacks  probability. 
Verses  ^^'^''  may  be  from  a  different  source  from  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 

1-10.  The  first  clause  is  the  redactional  suture.  According 
to  the  rest  of  the  verse  David  came  and  complained  to  Jonathan 
of  the  conduct  of  Saul.  The  older  commentators,  who  accepted 
the  historicity  of  the  account  as  it  stands,  were  much  puzzled  to 
account  for  David's  behaviour.  Why  should  he  expose  himself  to 
further  danger  after  having  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  Saul's 
hostility  as  the  preceding  chapter  furnishes?  And  how  could 
Jonathan  be  so  ignorant  of  Saul's  temper  after  so  public  an  exhi- 
bition? Attempts  at  conciliation  (Schm.,  al.)  are  compelled  to 
explain  away  the  obvious  force  of  language.  David's  complaint 
shows  that  Saul  is  no*t  conceived  of  as  having  shown  open  hostil- 
ity:  What  have  I  done?  What  is  my  guilt,  and  what  niv  sin 
before  thy  father,  that  lie  is  seeking  niv  life?  —  2.  Jonathan  re- 
assures David  (or  tries  to  reassure  him)  :  Far  he  it!  TJwu  shalt 
not  die.  My  father  does  not  even  a  small  thing  ivitJioiit  letting  me 
knoiv,  and  why  should  my  father  hide  this  from  me  ?  Not  so  ! 
Jonathan's  complete  ignorance  of  Saul's  state  of  mind  could  not 
be  more  strongly  expressed.  —  3.    David's  reply  suggests  the  rea- 
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son  of  Jonathan's  ignorance  :  Thy  father  well  knows  that  I  am  in 
favour  with  thee'\  the  standing  phrase,  elsewhere  translated  have 
found  grace  in  thine  eyes.  Saul's  thought  is  :  Let  not  Jonathan 
knoiv  this,  lest  lie  be  paincd"\  possibly  the  original  reason  was  lest 
he  make  it  known  or  something  equivalent.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
life  of  Yahweh  and  by  thy  life']  so  the  Bedawy  swore  "  his  tale  was 
truth  by  the  life  of  Ullah  and  by  his  son's  hfe."  * —  There  is,  as  it 
were,  a  step  between  me  and  death]  either  another  step  forward 
would  plunge  him  into  destruction,  or  else  death  was  so  close 
upon  his  track  that  in  another  step  it  would  overtake  its  victim. 
—  4,  5.  To  Jonathan's  question:  What  dost  thou  desire  that  I 
do  for  thee  ?  David  replies  with  his  proposal :  To-?norrow  is  the 
New  Moon.  But  I  shall  not  sit  with  the  king  to  eat  bread]  the 
pl^in  implication  is  that  David  was  expected  at  the  king's  table. 
His  absence  would  be  noted  —  evidence  enough  that  there  had 
been  no  open  breach.  The  Neiv  Moon  was  a  festival  from  the 
earUest  times.  To  the  present  day  the  Arab  of  the  desert  greets 
the  new  moon  with  devout  ejaculations,  and  the  women  '  chant 
their  perpetual  refrain  of  a  single  verse,  and  dance  for  an  hour  or 
two.'t  We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  observance 
goes  back  to  a  time  when  the  moon  was  an  object  of  worship. 
The  reason  why  David  would  not  be  at  the  table  :  But  thou  shall 
let  me  go  and  I  will  hide  myself  i?i  the  field  7intil  evening]  the  po- 
hteness  of  David  is  manifested  in  asking  Jonathan's  permission.  — 
6.  If  thy  father  miss  me,  then  thou  shall  say :  David  asked  leave 
of  me]  it  is  doubtful  whether  Jonathan  were  empowered  to  act  in 
the  king's  stead.  But  David  designedly  chooses  to  feign  such  a 
breach  of  etiquette  as  the  king  would  easily  condone  if  he  were  in 
a  good  mood.  The  permission  was  asked  (ostensibly) ,  to  run  to 
Bethlehem  his  city,  for  there  is  a  yearly  sacrifice  there  for  all  the 
clan]  like  Elkanah's,  2^1  —  7.  If  Saul  should  condone  the  slight : 
then  it  is  well  with  thy  servafit]  as  to  his  standing  with  the  king. 
Otherwise,  know  that  evil  is  deterniined  upon  by  him]  that  is,  by 
Saul,  cf.  25".  —  8.  David  pleads  the  agreement  already  made 
between  Jonathan  and  himself.     TIiou  shall  deal  kindly  with  thy 
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servant  because  into  a  bond  sanctioned  by  Yalnveh  thou  hast  brought 
thy  ser-va?it~\  an  agreement  with  divine  sanctions  between  the  two 
is  described  i8'^,  and  another  was  made  later,  23'^.  If  there  be 
guilt  in  mc,  do  thou  stay  mc  ■ — to  thy  father  why  shouldst  tliou  bring 
vie  ?  The  strength  of  conviction  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  the 
protest.  —  9.  Jonathan  gives  renewed  assurance  of  his  willingness 
to  serve  his  friend  :  Far  be  it!  If  I  know  at  all  that  evil  is  deter- 
mined by  wy  father  to  come  upon  thee,  surely  I  zvill  tell  thee~\  such 
must  be  the  meaning,  although  the  present  text  expresses  it  awk- 
wardly if  at  all  (cf.  the  note).  — 10.  David  asks:  Who  zvill  tell 
me  if  thy  father  answer  thee  harshly  ?'\  the  question  implies  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  Jonathan  to  meet  David  personally.  The 
answer  is  given  in  v.^**'-  What  comes  between  is  not  a  part  of  the 
earliest  narrative.  » 

1.  nnn3  .  .  .  mj^'i]  is  called  the  redactional  suture  above.  It  is  possibly 
however  the  original  beginning  of  the  account  of  David's  flight  to  Achish, 
where  it  would  fit  excellently  instead  of  21"".  —  t-iJin^  ^i^h  iCNn  X3''l]  is 
rendered  in  (§  as  though  it  were  ncN-'i  pjini  ijcS  ><a''i,  which  is  logically  better. 
Possibly  however  the  division  between  the  two  documents  is  between  the  two 
verbs,  so  that  the  original  connexion  was  tnjim  ijsS  -\dnm  taSci  Dj  ^^^-\^. — 
2.  T\z'y-\^  Kt. :  n^';j"i->s'?  Qre.  The  former  intends  to  begin  j'f  my  father  kad 
done,  but  this  is  not  suitable  to  the  present  context.  We  must  therefore  choose 
the  Qre  —  my  father  tvill  not  do.  —  ix  Snj  im]  is  lacking  in  (5^  and  may 
have  fallen  out  by  scribal  mistake  of  the  second  -\2-i  for  the  first.  As  the 
shorter  text  makes  good  sense  however,  I  have  retained  it.  —  'Jtx  rhy'\  cf.  ^-  ^3 
and  gi**.  —  hn?  px]  a  strong  expression  —  there  is  7iothing  of  this.  —  3.  yyi>'•^ 
lip]  as  We.  says,  David  has  not  sworn  as  yet,  and  does  not  swear  now.  (5  has 
only  ivy,  which  is  all  we  need;  -iiy  is  a  scribal  expansion  perhaps  duplicate 
of  -ni,  and  the  duplication  of  its  j;  gave  rise  to  the  reading  of  pj.  The  second 
iDNii]  means  says  to  himself,  as  often.  —  3Syi~|D]  the  author  of  this  passage 
would  seem  to  make  Saul  careful  lest  David  should  get  information,  rather 
than  lest  Jonathan  should  be  grieved,  and  traces  of  an  original  reading  with 
this  force  are  found  in  @^,  which  has  yur;  oh  ^ov\7)Tai,  which  would  represent 
mi-;>  jD  (We.).  (&i^  has,  with  the  same  idea,  oirais  ixr)  avayyeiK-prcji  AavlS.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  however  that  ]'>"  was  the  verb  here  unless  we  read  ]d 
ix>'r,  test  they  take  counsel  together,  and  we  are  obliged  to  decide  for  |^,  as 
slightly  more  probable.  —  aSis'i]  strongly  adversative  to  Jonathan's  assertion 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  David's  suspicion.  —  "yvQi  ■'Hi  nini"in]  cf.  14''^ 
and  BDB.  s.v.  ^n.  The  ^1  is  •'O  recitalivum. — ytroDJ  the  like  of  a  step  (Dr.); 
yz'Q  occurs  here  only  —  the  verb  in  one  passage;  <§  seems  to  paraphrase. 
—  4.  icn.thd]  does  not  seem  the  word  we  need:  r'l  iiriOvfiel  (S  points  to 
mxn  HD,  which  exactly  fits  the  place.     In  that  case  we  should  point  na'jJNi, 
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that  I  may  do.  —  5.  !:nn]  is  frequently  joined  with  the  Sabbath  as  a  day 
of  religious  observance,  2  K.  i^^  Is.  i^^  Am.  8*.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Levitical  legislation,  Num.  \cy^^  28'^"^^;  cf.  Dillmann,  Exodus  und  Levit., 
p.  578  f.,  Benzinger,  Hebr.  Arch.,  §  69,  Muss-Arnolt,  JBL.  1892,  pp.  73  f., 
160  ff. —  arN"jr''  ^ijj.xi]  is  generally  rendered  /  should  certainly  sit.  But 
if  David  had  meant  that  on  that  day  he  was  confidently  expected  at  the 
king's  table,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  unambiguously  to  that  effect. 
(5  inserts  a  negative  and  this  reading  (ar.x  n"?  yy^  13JN1)  has  been  gener- 
ally adopted  since  We.  —  n''a'''?i'n]  is  not  expressed  in  ©^L  and  is,  in  fact, 
superfluous.  David  did  not  know  that  he  must  remain  in  hiding  until  the 
third  day.  The  word  must  therefore  be  dismissed.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  should  not  also  throw  out  the  whole  clause,  which  might  easily  be 
inserted  by  a  scribe,  in  anticipation  of  what  actually  followed.  —  6.  ipfl]  first, 
to  inspect  in  order  to  see  whether  any  is  missing  (13^^  14^').  then  to  discover 
that  some  one  is  missing.  —  *?}<;':]  with  the  proper  Niphal  force  —  asked  for 
himself,  Ges."^''  51  e.  —  nnS-pij]  for  which  (g  read  an'?-r''3  ij.'  (adopted  by 
We.,  Bu.).  —  7.  '^  n-in-  mn"ONi]  koX  ear  fficArjpoos  awoKpid^  aoL  (5  (with  slight 
variations).  The  latter  seems  on  the  whole  more  likely  to  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  former  than  the  reverse,  it  being  more  in  conformity  with  what 
actually  took  place,  v.i»  (We.).  — 8.  ':-;]  should  evidently  be  ay  with  (gSSC. 
(We.,  Dr.,  Bu.).  —  nini  ri-'-\-2']  seems  to  be  used  nowhere  else  of  a  covenant 
between  men,  such  as  is  alluded  to  here,  but  cf.  Ex.  22^''.  —  nt-ncS]  is  ren- 
dered as  a  negative  (which  it  is  in  intention)  by  &%.  —  9.  The  difficulty  is 
with  the  last  clause  of  the  verse :  i*^  n^jx  npN  nS\  It  is  possible  to  make  the 
whole  verse  (from  as)  an  oath  with  the  imprecation  suppressed  —  so  We. 
But  in  this  passage,  where  the  feeling  is  so  strong,  it  would  be  unnatural  to 
leave  out  so  important  a  part  of  the  asseveration.  It  is  also  possible  to  make 
the  last  clause  an  interrogation:  If  I  knoiv  .  .  .  shall  I  not  tell  thee?  (Dr.) 
The  difficulty  would  be  relieved  if  we  had  instead  of  n^  an  emphatic  particle 
like  pN.  Such  a  particle  exists  in  the  form  of  ^_  in  Arabic  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  existed  also  in  Hebrew.  There  are  some  traces  of  it  aside  from  the 
present  passage,  as  Ex.  8'-^,  which  is  closely  parallel  to  this :  If  we  sacrifice, 
.  .  .  surely  the  Egyptians  will  slay  us.  I  have  mislaid  the  reference  to  the 
article  (in  JAOS,  if  I  remember  correctly)  in  which  the  identification  of  this 
n';'  with  the  Arabic  la  was  made,  a  few  years  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  (g^' 
adds  «js  Tos  TTc^Aeiy  troi/,  which  is  also  found,  though  differently  placed,  in  (5*^^. 
The  addition  is  difficult  to  account  for;  perhaps  hpn  was  read  hpn  and  was 
then  supplemented  by  an  adverbial  clause  inserted.  Kl.'s  adoption  of  the 
reading  will  hardly  command  assent.  —  10.  nc  in]  edv  <S  represents  D>s',  which 
is  doubtless  original.  A  scribe  took  cn  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  two  words, 
which  he  therefore  restored.  The  received  text  might  perhaps  be  justified  by 
analogies  (We.,  Dr.)  but  it  seems  simpler  to  correct  it. 

11-17.    Jonathan's  entreaty. — Jonathan  gives  renewed  assur- 
ance of  his  fidehty  and  takes  occasion  to  predict  David's  futtire 
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accession  to  the  throne.  With  this  in  view,  he  entreats  David's 
kindness  for  himself,  or,  in  case  he  should  not  survive,  for  his 
children.  The  section  interrupts  the  main  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  is  characterized  by  a  different  tone.  Instead  of  Jona- 
than's being  the  superior  and  David  the  suppliant,  their  position 
seems  reversed. 

11.  The  proposition  of  Jonathan  is  that  they  should  ^^  out  into 
the  field,  where  they  would  be  free  from  observation.  This  propo- 
sition contradicts  the  plain  intent  of  the  main  narrative,  according 
to  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  be  seen  going  together 
to  the  field.  — 12,  13.  By  somewhat  radical  treatment  of  the  text 
we  restore  Jonathan's  promise  as  follows :  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel, 
is  witness  that  I  will  sound  my  father  about  this  time  to-morrow, 
and  if  he  be  tuell  disposed  towards  David,  then  I  will  send  for  thee 
to  the  field;  but  if  there  be  evil —  God  do  so  to  Jonathan  and  more 
also  if  I  bring  the  evil  upon  thee  ;  but  I  will  uncover  thine  ear  and 
will  let  thee  go,  and  thou  shall  go  in  peace.  The  two  alternatives 
are  plainly  put  and  the  imprecation  is  joined  with  the  appropriate 
one.  The  consciousness  of  the  author  that  the  latter  alternative 
would  be  realized,  shows  itself  in  the  concluding  clause  :  And 
Yahiueh  be  with  thee  as  he  has  been  with  my  father !  —  14,  15^.  The 
mention  of  David's  future  brings  a  request  that  his  grace  may  be 
extended  to  Jonathan  and  his  descendants.  The  writer  has  in 
mind  the  later  account  of  David's  treatment  of  Jonathan's  son.  — 
And  if  I  am  yet  alive,  thou  shall  show  me  the  kindness  of  Yahweh  ; 
But  if  I  should  die,  thou  shall  not  withdraw  thy  compassion  fro?n 
my  house  forever~\  the  two  alternatives  are  completely  stated, 
showing  that  the  remainder  of  the  verse  belongs  with  what  fol- 
lows.— 15^,16.  Should  David  forget  the  covenant,  God  would 
be  the  avenger :  But  if,  in  YaMvcli's  cutting  off  the  enemies  of 
David  from  the  face  of  the  ground,  Jonathan  should  be  cut  off  with 
the  hozise  of  Saul,  then  Yahweh  will  require  it  at  the  hand  of  David'\ 
Jonathan  is  here  put  for  the  house  of  Jojtathan  and  David  for  the 
house  of  David.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  this  matter  makes  us 
suspect  that  the  house  of  Jonathan  feared  the  ruling  dynasty  for  a 
long  time.  — 17.  Jonathan  continued  to  give  assurances  to  David, 
because  with  tender  love  he  loved  him,  cf.  i8^. 
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12,  13.  The  text  has  suffered  in  transmission,  partly  because  the  sentence 
is  unusually  long.  As  it  stands,  it  is  impossible  to  call  it  good  Hebrew. 
After  in  we  must  restore  v,  which  has  fallen  out  by  reason  of  its  similarity  to 
in;  so  &  inoi,  while  (5  oiSev  points  to  yn%  a  corruption  of  the  same  original. 
Read  therefore:  Witness  is  Yahweh,  cf.  12^.  —  niciSrn]  is  superfluous  here 
as  in  v.^  having  been  put  into  the  text  to  make  the  promise  conform  to  the 
event.  —  njni]  should  be  j.ti  equivalent  to  oxi;  it  is  so  read  in  ^,  while  (B^ 
gives  both:  koX  i^ov,  iav.  —  TX".xSi]  the  nS  must  be  the  same  emphatic  parti- 
cle used  above  in  v.^  here  as  there  in  the  apodosis.  —  lJix"nN  irii'jji]  is  lack- 
ing in  (5,  which  substitutes  us  aypSv  (^^)  or  els  rh  nehlov.  The  latter  seems 
more  appropriate,  for  if  Saul's  mood  was  discovered  to  be  good,  Jonathan 
could  send  openly  to  the  field  and  fetch  David.  At  the  beginning  of  v.^^  I3^ 
has  Kal  iav  icaKhv  jf,  which  at  any  rate  gives  an  appropriate  meaning.  I  sup- 
pose the  words  n\,n  DXi  mtt'n]  to  have  become  illegible  and  to  have  been  filled 
out  by  a  scribe  with  a  phrase  from  v.^'^,  which  tits  in  the  context.  —  "^x  3!3ii  13 
ijn]  is  unintelligible;  (§-"^2  on  avoiffoc,  <&i^  iav  fir]  avoiaco.  Both  point  to  N13N 
for  13.x  and  with  xnx  we  must  here  read  (in  an  oath)  □!<.  The  original  UH 
N'3S  was  miswritten  >3N-SiV,  with  which  something  had  to  be  supplied.  The 
original  reading  of  Jonathan's  oath  I  take  therefore  to  be :  Snisti  ihSn  nini  -\JJ 
nirpi  r\2  iS  yi  pi  :  ma'n  -|S  nScx  rx  nSi  nn  Sn  3it3  ]ni  -\na  np  on  hn  ipnx  •'3 
•]''hy  yin  PN  N13N  DX  TiDi  n3i  injin^S  oinSx.  — 14.  The  received  text  is  here 
also  corrupt.  —  ax  nSi]  is  a  duplication.  xSi  was  written,  and  then,  to  make 
clear  that  xV  was  not  meant,  as  was  added.  —  ni:'3;n-x':'i]  is  represented  by 
Kal  TToiTiaeis  (S^,  -Koi-qa-ns  <&i^,  showing  that  we  should  read  again  the  emphatic 
particle  in  the  apodosis.  —  nini  ion]  cf.  2  S.  9^.  The  third  xSi  should  be  read 
xVi  and  begin  the  next  verse.  — 15.  The  first  half  of  the  verse,  taken  with  the 
two  preceding  words,  makes  good  sense.  But  the  second  half  must  be  dis- 
connected, and  made  the  beginning  of  a  third  sentence.  —  nn3n3  nSi]  will 
barely  admit  of  connexion  with  the  preceding  (Dr.),  but  is  better  in  every 
way  when  read  nn3n3  nSi.  Sb  omits  cnv,  perhaps  rightly.  — 16.  ma^]  el 
i^apdyjffeTai  (3^,  rightly  pointing  nnri.  and  connecting  with  the  preceding  n'^i. 
Where  (3^  gets  eupedrjvai  is  difficult  to  say.  —  |njin>]  rh  uvo/jLa  roO  'Iwvaddv 
(5^,  the  latter  is  adopted  by  Dr.,  Bu.,  but  does  not  seem  to  improve  the  sense. 
—  nn  no'oy]  airb  tov  of/fou  AaveiS  (§^^,  on  the  ground  of  which  We.,  Dr., 
restore  DJJD.  But  what  Jonathan  requests  is  not  that  his  house  may  continue 
witk  the  house  of  David  (as  its  dependants)  but  that  it  may  not  be  cut  off  l>y 
them,  which  would  not  be  expressed  by  o>'D,  l&^  tierk  tov  oIkov  SaouA  has 
some  claims  to  be  regarded  therefore  as  original.  —  in  o-ix  iid]  cannot  be 
right,  as  is  evident;  read  in  lie.  In  some  other  cases  131N  is  inserted  to 
avoid  an  imprecation  on  David.  There  is  also  a  trace  in  one  MS.  of  (5  that 
the  word  was  doubtful.  — 17.  in"nt<  yorn'?]  Jonathan's  love  is  no  reason  for 
his  adjuring  David.  We  are  compelled  therefore  to  read  'T'?n  JJ^cnS  with  ©. 
The  main  object  of  the  interview  was  that  Jonathan  might  assure  David  on 
oath  that  he  would  not  betray  him  to  Saul.  —  ihn  in3nx3]  has  arisen  by  dupli- 
cation of  the  following  words.     It  is  lacking  in  (5^. 
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18-23.  Jonathan  describes  more  distinctly  his  plan  for  ac- 
quainting David  with  the  state  of  Saul's  mind.  — 18.  The  verse 
goes  back  to  ^",  in  which  David  had  inquired  about  the  means  of 
communication.  First,  a  sketch  of  the  situation  :  To-morrow  is 
New  AToon  and  thou  shalt  be  missed,  when  thy  seat  shall  be  vacant'] 
the  sentence  is  no  doubt  tautological  and  perhaps  the  text  has 
suffered.  — 19.  What  is  intended  by  the  opening  of  the  verse  is 
not  clearly  made  out.  David's  course,  however,  is  marked  out 
for  him  :  Thou  shalt  come  to  the  place  where  thou  didst  hide  the 
day  of  .  .  .']  the  day  intended  is  no  longer  intelligible.  —  And 
shalt  sit  down  by  the  side  of  yonder  stone  heap]  the  nature  of  the 
stone  heap  is  not  defined.  —  20.  The  general  sense  of  the  verse 
must  be  that  Jonathan  will  choose  some  object  by  the  side  of 
David's  hiding  place  as  a  mark  at  ivhich  to  shoot.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  construe  the  present  text,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
versions  does  not  enable  us  to  reconstruct  it  in  better  shape, — 
21.  And  I  will  send  the  boy]  which  one  takes  to  recover  the 
arrows  when  shooting  at  a  mark  :  Go  find  the  arrow .']  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  boy  is  to  be  directed  to  the  arrow  is  the  token 
for  David.  —  If  I  say  to  the  boy :  The  arrow  is  this  side  of  thee, 
pick  it  up  !  —  then,  come  I  for  it  is  well  for  thee,  there  is  nothing 
the  matter,  by  the  life  of  Yahweh]  the  sign  is  plain,  and  one  that 
naturally  suggests  itself.  —  22.  But  if  I  say  to  the  lad :  The  arrow 
is  beyond  thee  —  then  go/  for  Yahweh  sends  thee  away]  the  discov- 
ery of  the  mind  of  Saul  will  be  an  indication  of  God's  will  concern- 
ing David's  course.  —  23.  Jonathan's  final  word  of  confirmation  : 
And  as  for  the  word  which  we  have  spoken,  thou  and  I,  Yahweh  is 
witness  between  ?ne  and  thee  forever]  Yahweh  is  a  party  to  such 
solemn  engagements,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Laban, 
Gen.  3i^«. 

18.  -ipo''  13]  is  suspicious.  But  no  better  reading  suggests  itself.  — 19.  ncSa'i 
^ND  nnn]  gives  no  appropriate  sense.  (5  substitutes  ipsn  for  "np,  which  is 
adopted  by  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  but  does  not  seem  satisfactory.  That  David 
vi'ould  be  more  missed  on  the  third  day  than  on  the  second  is  true.  But 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Saul's  mind  would  not  be  discovered 
on  the  day  following  the  interview.  David  should  not  wait  until  the  third  day 
to  come  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  hide.  I  suspect  that  nii'Sir'i  at  any  rate 
(and  perhaps  the  whole  clause)  is  an  insertion  of  the  same  hand  which  forced 
the  third  day  into  w.-''-^^;    px^i  tip  tni  is  what  we  expect.  —  nifj?nn  nv^]   the 
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day  of  the  deed  is  wholly  unknown  to  us.  There  must  be  a  reference  to  some 
former  hiding  on  the  part  of  David.  But  the  only  account  of  such  a  hiding 
preserved  to  us  is  in  19^,  Jonathan's  former  intercession  for  David.  On  gen- 
eral grounds,  we  have  already  decided  that  that  account  was  not  known  to  the 
author  of  this  narrative.  It  is  difficult  moreover  to  see  how  the  day  of  that 
intercession  could  be  called  the  day  of  the  deed.  We.  supposes  a  reference  to 
Saul's  attempt  with  the  spear  (and  refers  to  Job  33^^).  But  David  did  not 
hide  himself  that  day,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  are  in  fact  wholly  in  the  dark. 
The  versions  —  t^s  ipyacrias  (3^,  ttj  ipyuaifxri  (3-^^,  qua  operari  licet  IL,  x'^im 
^,  see  in  the  word  a  designation  of  a  working  day  in  distinction  from  the 
festival  day  of  the  New  Moon.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  n^^Dn  would  be 
used  to  mark  such  a  distinction  —  mia;;  would  be  more  natural.  —  Vinh  pNi] 
if  correct  can  be  only  a  proper  name.  But  as  pointed  out  by  Th.  @  (ri 
ipyaS  iKuvo  ©^,  r(f  \id(f>  iKeivcp  @^)  read  both  here  and  in  v.*i  the  word  jjin, 
which  would  naturally  mean  a  heap  of  stones,  cf.  the  proper  name  Argob  in 
Bashan,  Dt.  3*  i  K.  4I3.  We.  therefore  restores  T'?n  ajnsn  '?xn,  which  is  gen- 
erally adopted.  —  20.  miN  ms  oixnn  nu'Sa>  ijxi]  would  naturally  mean :  and 
I  will  shoot  the  three  arrows  by  the  side  of  it.  But  why  three  arrows  ?  The 
later  account  speaks  of  only  two,  and  it  was  not  certain  in  advance  that  more 
than  one  would  be  needed.  The  three  arrows  are  spoken  of  as  if  already 
mentioned,  which  is  not  the  case.  This  half  of  the  verse,  moreover,  in  this 
wording  does  not  fit  the  remaining  words  —  to  send  for  me  to  a  goal.  If  this 
means  anything  it  makes  a  complete  tautology  when  taken  with  the  preced- 
ing. @  -reads  PiyS::'  as  a  verb  —  and  I  will  triple  the  arrows,  or  and  I  zvill  tise 
three  arrozvs,  which  does  not  seem  to  give  any  help.  We.,  followed  by  Dr., 
Bu.,  reconstructs  D^xna  Z''^Z'h  ijni  =  and  I  on  the  third  day  [will  shoot]  with 
arrows,  which,  if  we  can  make  v^v  mean  to  do  on  the  third  day,  somewhat  re- 
lieves the  difficulty,  though  the  sentence  is  still  awkward,  and  does  not  fit  well 
with  he  latter  part  of  the  verse.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Kl.  is  on  the 
ri|ht  track  in  seeing  in  miN  a  corruption  of  hntn.  In  that  case  Jonathan  in- 
tended to  say:  '/ w/// c^oo^ff  something  near  the  stone  heap  as  a  mark  at 
which  to  shoot.'  But  the  original  text  is  not  discoverable.  —  21.  n;-jn]  the 
boy,  whom  he  would  naturally  have  with  him  in  practising  archery.  —  nsd  ~^'\ 
the  omission  of  nnsS  is  unusual.  Possibly  the  original  was  simply  vnxh,  which 
has  been  expanded  under  the  influence  of  v.^*"  where  we  have  nsd  vi.  — a''Xnn] 
should  probably  be  the  singular  in  both  instances.  —  hn^i]  must  begin  the  apo- 
dosis,  corresponding  to  -^  in  the  next  verse.  But  in  this  case  the  1  is  abnor- 
mal and  we  should  either  read  ."^vsai,  or  else  with  (S'^B  omit  the  1.  The  latter 
alternative  is  favored  by  the  parallel  in  the  next  verse,  the  1  might  readily 
have  come  from  the  end  of  the  preceding  word.  —  ■^3^]  is  sufficient  of  itself 
without  the  addition  of  an  adjective  (^evil^  made  by  the  versions.  —  22.  aisnn] 
the  singular  should  be  restored  here  also  with  (§.  The  particular  arrow  which 
should  give  the  sign  was  the  one  in  Jonathan's  mind  all  through  the  speech. 
The  mistake  of  ^J  is  probably  because  the  form  •'xn  (which  occurs  as  an 
undoubted  singular  in  v.^^)  was  taken  for  an  abbreviated  plural,  the  usual 
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singular  being  yn.  —  23.  It  seems  necessary  to  insert  ijJ  (/LLdprus  (&)  after 
nvT',  or  else  to  point  the  last  two  words  of  the  verse  aSi)?— ly;  cf.  v.^^  ^s 
amended  above. 

24-34.  The  discovery  of  the  mind  of  Saul.  — We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  interview  just  described  took  place  in  the  evening. 
The  new  moon  had  already  been  seen,  so  that  the  next  day 
(properly,  the  day  had  begun  with  the  sunset)  was  the  festival. 
—  24.  David  hid  himself,  and  the  festival  day  came,  and  the  king 
sat  at  the  [sacrificial]  meal  to  eat.  The  time  of  day  is  not  given. 
But,  from  the  fact  that  Jonathan  waited  until  the  next  morning 
(after  the  second  day)  to  carry  his  tidings  to  David,  we  may  sup- 
pose it  was  late  in  the  day.  —  25.  The  king's  table  companions 
were  only  three.  The  king  sat  on  his  seat,  as  usual,  by  the  wall, 
and  Jonathan  was  opposite,  and  Abner  sat  by  the  side  of  Saul,  and 
David's  seat  was  vacant.  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  table  is 
evident.  —  26.  The  absence  of  David  was  not  remarked  upon  at 
this  time,  the  king  supposing  a  ritual  reason  :  For  he  said  to  hiin- 
self:  It  is  an  accident:  he  is  not  clean  because  he  has  not  been 
cleansed'^  the  festival  being  a  rehgious  one,  no  one  could  eat  of 
the  meal  without  being  ritually  purified.  If  David  had  neg- 
lected the  proper  rite  of  preparation,  he  had  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  absence  from  the  table.  —  27.  The  second  day  matters  came 
to  a  crisis.  Why  has  not  the  son  of  Jesse  come  to  the  table,  either 
yesterday  or  to-day  ?  The  known  friendship  of  the  two  men  made 
it  probable  that  Jonathan  would  be  informed.  —  28.  Jonathan 
makes  the  excuse  agreed  upon  :  David  begged  of  me  leave  to  run 
to  Bethlehem.  —  29.  Specific  report  of  what  David  said  in  his 
request :  Let  me  go,  I  pray,  for  we  have  a  clan  sacrifice  in  the  city, 
and  that  was  what  my  brother  commanded  me.  The  appearance 
of  the  brother  instead  of  the  father  has  led  to  the  supposition  that 
David's  father  was  dead.  Possibly  we  should  read  my  brethren 
(with  (g),  and  understand  it  of  the  members  of  the  clan  in  gen- 
eral. Jonathan  would  then  make  the  impression  that  David  was 
invited  by  the  clan  to  be  present  at  the  festival,  undoubtedly  a 
reason  why  he  should  seek  to  go,  but  not  one  that  would  conciliate 
Saul.  In  Jonathan's  further  report  of  David's  words  is  another 
infelicity :  Let  me  slip  away  that  I  may  see  my  brethren  !  The 
words  must  suggest  to  Saul  that  David  was  trying  to  escape  from 
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him.  —  30.  The  wrath  of  Saul  flames  out  upon  his  son  :  Son  of  a 
rebellious  slave  girl  I  Universal  custom  abuses  a  man  by  throwing 
opprobrium  upon  his  parents.  The  son  of  a  slave  girl  was  of 
mean  Hneage  ;  and  in  case  the  mother  were  rebellious,  her  son 
might  be  suspected  of  being  a  bastard.  Saul's  anger  did  not 
allow  him  to  reflect  on  the  injustice  of  his  abuse.  Do  I  not  know 
that  thou  art  a  companion  of  the  son  of  Jesse,  to  thine  own  shame 
and  to  the  shame  of  thy  mother's  nakedness  ?  To  revile  a  man  by 
the  nakedness  of  his  mother  is  stiU  common  among  the  Orientals 
(Doughty,  I.  p.  269).  That  a  man  may  disgrace  the  womb  that 
bore  him  is  evident  enough.  But  Saul  in  his  excitement  puts  the 
thought  into  coarse  language.  —  31.  The  reason  for  the  anger  is, 
that  David  is  a  rival  for  the  throne  :  For  as  long  as  the  son  of  Jesse 
lives  upon  the  earth,  thy  kingdom  shall  not  be  established'\  the  suc- 
cession would  naturally  fall  to  Jonathan  as  the  most  capable,  and 
probably  the  oldest  of  the  sons  of  Saul.  In  the  correct  feeling 
that  Jonathan  will  know  where  David  is,  Saul  orders  him  to  send 
and  take  him,  adding  :  for  he  is  doomed  to  deat/i]  cf.  2  S.  1 2^.  — 
32,  33.  At  Jonathan's  question  why  this  should  be,  Saul's  rage 
gets  beyond  control :  And  Saul  raised  the  spear  at  him  to  smite 
hini]  as  he  had  attacked  David.  —  So  Jonathan  knew']  more  evi- 
dence could  scarcely  be  expected,  that  it  was  determined  by  his 
father  to  put  David  to  death.  —  34.  And  Jonathan  rose  from  the 
table  in  hot  wrath  and  did  not  cat  bread  on  the  second  day  of  the 
month  because  his  father  had  reviled  him']  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
was  not  simply  the  discovery  of  Saul's  purpose  towards  David,  but 
had  brought  unexpected  insult  to  himself. 

24.  cn'?n-'?j,']  is  probal^ly  right.  The  sitter  at  the  low  Oriental  table  is 
decidedly  above  the  food.  The  Qre  recommends  '^x,  but  the  change  is  un- 
necessary. (5  seems  to  have  found  ]7hz'r\  Sj\  —  25.  -\ipn  itfiD'SN]  is  rendered 
Ijy  -Kapa  rhv  ro'ixov  &^',  and  i^p.1  Sx  is  quite  sufficient.  —  Dpii]  why  Jonathan 
should  stand  while  the  others  sit  is  not  clear.  koI  irpoecpeatrev  (g^,  Kal  Tzpoi<p6a- 
aev  aiiTOf  (B^,  point  to  Dip,  cf.  2  S.  22^  2  K.  ig^^^  which  means  ^o  confront, 
generally  in  a  hostile  sense,  but  not  necessarily  so,  Ps.  21*,  The  reading 
Dipn  in  this  place,  suggested  first  (so  far  as  I  know)  by  Ewald,  G  VI^.  III. 
Ill,  E.  Tr.  III.  p.  80,  is  now  generally  adopted.  —  26.  nipc]  various  accidents 
might  make  one  ritually  unclean.  —  mna  vh—<-<\  is  tautological.  The  pointing 
nnL\  suggested  by  (5  (We.),  relieves  the  difficulty  to  a  certain  extent  only, 
but  seems  the  best  we  can  do.  —  27.  ''jm  i;-<nn  n-inn';]  is  impossible.  We 
o 
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must  have  either  ^'^n^  nnnnn,  or  else  •'jtJ'n  orn,     <S  has  both,  inserting  orn. 

Probably  the  original  was  only  annn  mnoc.  —  anSn]  for  ///^  /«(^/f,  as  in  v.2*. 

28.  Sn^'j  Ss-li'j]  implies  an  urgent  request.  —  anS  n'>a-iy]  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  the  sentence  is  complete  without  a  verb  such  as  is  supplied  by  (S^ 
Spa/xelv,  or  (S^  nopevdrjvai,  or  by  ST  '-'Vc'^,  though  the  difference  may  show 
that  the  translators  did  not  have  either  one  in  the  text;  in'^  seems  to  be  the 
simplest.      After  BetJileheni  (gS  add  his  city. — 29.    nix   Nmi]    the  unusual 

order  is  perhaps  due  to  an  error.      (5  seems  to  have  read  simply  hxm. 

nxnNi]  expressing  the  purpose  of  the  request  should  be  pointed  hn-ini, — 
30.  nmnn  nij'j]  is  made  up  of  two  words  otherwise  unheard  of,  Lagarde 
{Alitekeii,  I.  p.  236  f.)  makes  the  best  of  the  present  text,  which  might  mean 
one  gone  astray  from  discipline.  It  seems  better  however,  on  the  basis  of  (g, 
to  restore  mj-j  (or  m>'j)  instead  of  m;'j.  Only,  as  a  man  cannot  be  the  son 
of  more  than  one  woman,^  the  plural  of  (@  is  not  allowable.  The  natural 
phrase  would  be  mnb  mp.  A  reflection  on  the  chastity  of  Jonathan's  mother 
is  evidently  intended,  and  tid  is  used  of  Israel's  rebellion  against  Yahweh  (and 
adultery  with  other  gods),  showing  that  it  would  convey  such  a  reflection.  If 
nvj  is  original,  we  might  suppose  nmnn  to  be  a  gloss  intended  to  explain 
its  meaning  —  son  of  perverseness  would  fit  the  sense.  —  jaS  npN  ina]  the  verb 
does  not  go  with  the  preposition;  ©  points  to  -i3n  or  -i3n  (adopted  by  Th.  al.). 
—  31.  imo'^n  nnx]  the  n.-x  does  not  agree  well  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 
It  is  lacking  in  (g^-B^  and  has  evidently  come  in  by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  who 
in  writing  lar  took  it  for  the  second  person,  and  naturally  put  down  nns  as  its 
subject.  Saul  was  not  afraid  for  Jonathan  personally,  but  for  his  succession  to 
the  throne.  —  niD'p]  already  he  is  marked  out  by  death  as  one  of  its  chil- 
dren, cf.  niD  C^S',  I  K,  228.-33.  Stan]  as  in  the  earlier  case  (iS")  should 
probably  be  pointed  Sb;i,  iTty\piv  (g^B,  —  ^^n  nSo]  the  lack  of  agreement  is 
obvious,  (g  reads  as  in  vv.'^-  9.  But  the  particular  evil  is  here  defined  in  the 
clause  -in-PN  rrrnS.  It  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  correct  N'-n  hSd  to  nnSj, 
with  We.  al.  —  34.  'tSn  asp  '':i]  is  lacking  in  (gs  and  is  unnecessary.  The 
wrath  was  fully  accounted  for  by  Saul's  insulting  language.  —  inSjn]  avve-ri- 
Aeo-ef  €7r'  alniv  (g^  has  arisen  under  the  influence  of  n.nSa,  above.  Here  the 
absolute  rS>'  ri^z  seems  harsh,  and  pj  is  to  be  retained, 

35-39.  The  warning  given.  —  As  already  agreed  upon,  Jonathan 
acquaints  David  of  his  danger.  On  the  next  morning :  Jonathan 
came  into  the  field  to  the  rendezvous  with  David,  and  as,  agreed,  he 
brought  a  young  lad  with  him.  —  36.  Jonathan  starts  the  boy  to 
find  an  arrow,  and  then,  while  he  is  running,  shoots  another  to  fly 
beyond  him.  —  37.  So  when  the  lad  came  to  the  place  of  the  [first] 
arrow  which  Jonathan  had  shot,  Jonathan  cried  after  the  lad  ajid 
said:  Is  not  the  arrow  beyond  thee .?]  this  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  agreement  as  worded  above.  —  38.   Jonathan  gives  an 
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additional  message:  Hasten  quickly,  do  not  stop!  The  words 
spoken  to  the  boy  were  intended  for  David's  ear.  So  Jonathan's 
iad gathered  the  arrows  and  brought  them  to  his  master.  —  39.  The 
writer  reminds  us  that  the  hid  did  not  know  anything  of  the  real 
matter  in  hand,  but  only  Jonathan  and  David  knew  it.  This  was 
evidently  the  conclusion  of  the  incident,  except  that  he  added 
what  we  now  find  in  21^:  David  rose  from  the  place  where  he 
was  concealed  and  departed,  -v/hWc  Jonatha?i  came  into  the  city. 

35.    lyis*^]    the  appointment   naturally  included  both  place  and  time. — 

36.  D^xnn]  is  to  be  corrected  to  the  singular  as  above.  Jonathan  shot  a 
single  arrow,  and  while  the  lad  was  running  for  it,  he  shot  isnrrnN,  the  par- 
ticular arrow  on  which  so  much  depended,  so  as  to  pass  beyond  the  boy.  — 

37.  NiVn]  the  whole  line  from  this  word  to  n>"jn  in  the  next  verse  has  fallen 
out  of  @i^.  Possibly  it  made  just  a  line  in  some  early  manuscript.  A  part  of 
the  omission  is  suppHed  however  after  the  word  (tt^s  =  ^DJ?n.  —  38.  rnna 
r\z'^7\'\  cf.  Driver's  note.  —  'i-nn  A7.]  to  be  read  as  a  plural  {Qre).  —  N311] 
should  be  pointed  n^m  with  (S-^l-  and  the  margin  of  ^. 

40-42.  The  verses  give  the  account  of  a  final  interview,  with 
renewed  expressions  of  affection.  They  stultify  the  whole  preced- 
ing account,  however,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation. 
If  it  was  so  dangerous  for  Jonathan  and  David  to  be  seen  together 
before  Saul's  mind  was  fully  known,  it  was  more  so  after  the  open 
breach  between  him  and  his  son.  Jonathan's  return  to  the  city 
without  his  arms,  after  sending  back  the  lad,  would  be  an  invita- 
tion to  suspicion.  The  interview  is  moreover  without  a  purpose. 
The  solemn  agreement  had  been  made.  The  leave  had  been 
taken.  Two  seasoned  warriors  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  so 
little  steadiness  of  purpose  that  they  must  have  one  more  embrace, 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  For  these  reasons  we  must  regard 
the  paragraph  as  no  part  of  the  narrative  just  considered.  Nor 
does  it  agree  with  any  earlier  part. of  the  book.  Its  allusions  to 
what  took  place  in  vv.''^'^^  are  unmistakable.  We  must  therefore 
regard  it  as  an  editorial  expansion,  pure  and  simple. 

40.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  boy,  and  he  is  therefore 
sent  with  Jonathan's  weapons  to  the  city.  —  41.  David  then  arose 
from  the  side  of  the  stone  heap']  mentioned  above  as  his  hiding- 
place,  atid  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  prostrated  himself 
three  times]   the  occasion  would  not  seem  to  admit  of  such  exag- 
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gerated  politeness.  —  And  each  kissed  his  friend  and  each  wept 
with  his  friend  until  .  .  .]  a  point  of  time  seems  to  have  been 
given,  but  is  not  now  discoverable.  —  42.  Jonathan  dismisses 
David  with  a  reminder  of  their  covenant :  As  to  what  we  two 
have  sworn,  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  Yahweh  will  be  bctiveen  me 
and  thee,  and  between  my  seed  and  thy  seed  forever.  The  Bedawy 
also  says  :  There  is  none  between  us  but  Allah  (Doughty,  I.  p.  267J. 

XXI.  1.  As  already  remarked,  this  verse  is  the  conclusion  of 
this  narrative,  and  must  have  stood  after  20^^. 

40.  H''ir\']  is  lacking  in  (5^,  and  is  in  fact  superfluous.  —  41.  ajjn  '?snd] 
from  the  side  of  the  South  Country  is  of  course  impossible.  Read  3.n!<n  SsN'D 
corresponding  to  the  emendation  in  v.^^  (so  ©,  and  ^  also  has  Nij^p  niS  JD 
here).  —  Snjn  nn~iy]  tmiil  David  exceeded  (EV).  But  why  David's  vic- 
tory in  so  curious  a  contest  should  be  mentioned  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
(H  has  nothing  to  represent  in,  so  that  We.  proposes  Sun  •^•;•,  but  this 
nowhere  means  a  great  deal,  which  is  the  only  sense  we  can  give  it  here. 
Kl.  rightly  remarks  that  what  we  expect  is  a  point  of  time,  and  proposes 
Snj  or  ni%  which  however  does  not  seem  sustained  by  usage.  —  42.  nONS] 
is  the  erroneous  insertion  of  a  scribe  who  supposed  the  words  of  the  oath 
were  to  follow.  —  XXI.  1.  Dpii]  the  subject  seems  necessary,  and  David  is 
correctly  added  by  (§. 

XXI.-XXVI.  David  an  outlaw  captain. 

XXI.  2-10.  David  comes  to  Nob,  where  his  appearance 
startles  the  priest.  He  excuses  his  lack  of  provision  and  of 
followers,  and  receives  the  sacred  bread  and  also  the  sword 
of  Goliath. 

The  brief  narrative  is  well  told.  The  natural  question  is  whether 
it  fits  on  to  any  of  the  preceding  sections.  The  surprise  of  the 
priest  indicates  that  David  was  accustomed  to  travel  with  a 
retinue.  This  is  appropriate  for  a  man  who  had  attained  promi- 
nence as  a  captain,  and  who  had  become  the  king's  son-in-law. 
The  condition  in  which  he  presents  himself — without  weapons 
and  without  food  —  is  unusual,  even  for  the  ordinary  traveller. 
This  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  David's  usual  course,  but  even 
with  the  representations  of  the  chapter  just  studied.  For  in  that 
chapter  David  had  ample  time  to  furnish  himself  for  the  flight 
which  he  suspected  would  be  necessary.     The  condition  in  which 
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he  appears  before  the  priest  is  the  natural  sequel  of  only  one 
preceding  section,  and  that  is  the  one  where  David  is  hastily  let 
down  through  the  window  of  his  house  at  a  time  when  guards 
were  already  posted,  when  there  might  be  danger  in  the  gleam 
or  clash  of  weapons,  and  when  in  the  sudden  terror,  bread  would 
not  be  thought  of.  These  reasons  seem  to  justify  the  connexion 
immediately  with  ig^''. 

2.  The  verse  connects  well  with  19"  or  ig^^",  which  may  be 
the  original:  And  David  fled  and  escaped  the  night  of  his  wed- 
ding, and  came  to  Nob,  to  Ahimelech  the  priest']  Nob  was  a  sanct- 
uary, as  is  evident  from  the  continuation  of  this  account.  It 
was  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Saul,  or  he  could  not 
have  dealt  with  it  so  summarily.  A  town  of  the  name  is  located 
in  Benjamin  by  Nehemiah  (n^^),  and  the  same  is  intended  by 
Isaiah  in  his  picture  of  the  progress  of  an  invading  enemy  from 
the  north  (Is.  lo'^^).  From  the  latter  passage,  we  learn  that  the 
town  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  This  situation 
would  answer  all  the  needs  of  our  passage.  David  would  natu- 
rally make  his  way  southward  from  Gibeah  so  as  to  reach  his  own 
clan.  He  would  stop  for  supplies  at  the  first  town  in  which  he 
might  have  friends.  Nob  lay  immediately  on  the  way  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  in  his  flight  (late  at  night)  he  would  reach  it  by  the 
early  dawn.  Ahimelech  the  priest  came  trembling  to  meet  David. 
In  16*  the  Sheikhs  of  Bethlehem  tremble  at  the  spiritual  autocrat. 
Here  the  priest  takes  the  same  attitude  in  presence  of  the  secular 
authority.  The  difference  in  the  point  of  view  is  obvious.  The 
priest  is  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  David  comes.  —  Why  art 
thou  alone,  and  no  man  with  thee .?]  the  evident  implication  is, 
that  David  was  usually  accompanied  by  an  escort.  —  3.  David 
invents  an  excuse,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  on  a  pressing  errand 
from  the  king,  and  one  that  requires  secrecy  :  The  king  com- 
manded me  a  matter  to-day,  and  said  to  me :  Let  no  man  know 
anything  of  the  matter  upon  which  I  send  thee]  the  natural  infer- 
ence is  that  he  must  not  attract  attention  by  travelling  with  a 
company.  He  intimates  however  that  the  troops  had  a  rendezvous 
appointed  :  And  the  young  men  I  have  appointed  to  meet  me  at 
a  certain  place. — 4.   The  haste  of  the  departure  is  pleaded  as  a 
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reason  for  asking  provision  :  And  now  if  there  be  within  thy  reach 
five  loaves  of  bread,  give  it  me,  or  7i'hatever  may  be  at  hand.  — 
5.  The  priest's  objection  to  giving  what  bread  he  has,  is  :  There 
is  no  common  bread  within  my  reach,  though  there  is  sacred  bread'] 
the  latter,  being  consecrated,  must  be  handled  by  consecrated 
persons  only.  This  did  not  originally  mean  that  only  the  priests 
could  eat  it.  Like  the  sacrifices,  it  could  probably  be  eaten  by 
worshippers  duly  prepared  liturgically.  As  a  safeguard,  such  per- 
sons usually  partook  of  the  consecrated  food  within  or  near  the 
sanctuary.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  it  should  not  be  taken  away,  if  only  proper  care  was 
exercised.  —  //  only  the  young  men  have  kept  themselves  from 
woman']  they  might  eat  it,  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence. As  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  Pentateuchal  legislation, 
as  well  as  from  Arabic  usage,  the  sexual  act  renders  one  unfit  for 
any  sacred  ceremony  until  the  proper  purification  has  been  under- 
gone. —  6.  The  obscurity  of  David's  reply  is  probably  due  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  author's  conception  of  holy  and  profane.  In 
any  case  he  gives  assurance  on  the  particular  point  of  inquiry  : 
But  women  have  been  kept  from  us  as  always  when  I  go  on  an 
expedition.  As  war  was  a  sacred  work,  abstinence  from  everything 
profane  was  David's  habit  in  all  his  campaigns.  —  And  the  arms 
of  the  young  men  were  consecrated]  at  starting,  as  we  suppose 
was  the  custom  in  Israel,  from  the  expression  consecrate  war, 
Jer.  6^  Mic.  3^  David  makes  his  assurances  so  strong  that  he 
even  says  (to  all  appearance)  that  if  the  bread  were  common 
bread,  it  would  become  consecrated  by  contact  with  the  conse- 
crated vessel  in  which  he  proposed  to  carry  it.  The  exact  words 
in  which  he  originally  embodied  this  declaration  are  unfortunately 
lost  to  us.  —  7.  The  plea  was  effectual,  and  the  priest  gave  him  con- 
secrated [food]  for  there  was  no  bread  there  except  bread  of  the 
presence  removed  from  before  Yahwch,  to  place  hot  bread  there,  the 
day  it  %vas  taken  aituiy.  According  to  later  custom  this  was  done 
once  a  week.  Lev.  24*. — 8.  The  verse  is  evidently  designed  to 
prepare  for  Doeg's  betrayal  of  David  later,  22^  Some  have  there- 
fore supposed  it  to  be  an  interpolation.  But  the  later  passage  seems 
to  presuppose  this  one.  Doeg  the  Edomite,  who  is  described  as 
SauPs  muleherd,  was  kept  at  the  sanctuary  by  some  religious  (cere- 
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monial)  obligation. — 9.  David  asks  further  for  spear  or  sword 
since  lie  has  left  his  own  weapons  behind  :  For  the  king's  business 
was  urgent^  is  his  pretext.  — 10.  The  priest  tells  of  the  sword 
of  Goliath,  tvhom  thou  didst  slay  in  the  valley  of  Elali]  the  lan- 
guage is  used  to  indicate  that  David  had  a  better  title  to  the 
sword  than  had  any  one  else.  It  had  been  deposited  by  David 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  was  now  wrapped  in  a  mantel,  behind  the 
ephod^  the  last  phrase  is  omitted  by  (§,  perhaps  because  of  dis- 
like of  the  ephod,  which  here  cannot  be  a  garment  or  a  breast- 
plate.    At  David's  desire,  the  sword  is  given  him. 

2.  n^j]  with  an  unusual  form  of  the  (locative)  accusative  ending,  Ges.^^, 
90?';  Stade,  132  (p.  102).  Jerome  (according  to  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  198)  locates 
Nob  in  the  vicinity  of  Lydda.  But  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
David  should  go  westward,  and  into  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  Perhaps 
Jerome  was  moved  by  the  following  account  of  David's  coming  to  Achish. 
But  that  is  from  a  different  document.  The  same  line  of  argument  is  followed 
by  Schm.  (p.  719  f )  to  refute  those  who  suppose  David  to  have  fled  across  the 
Jordan  to  nDj  (cf.  Jd.  8").  —  iSc^nN]  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
second  half  of  the  name  is  one  of  the  names  of  Yahweh  cf.  Moore  on  Jd.  8-5i. 
We  find  an  n^ns',  14^,  who  officiated  as  Saul's  priest,  and  he  is  probably  the 
same  with  our  Ahimelech.  (5'"^^  has  Abitnelech  here.  —  nn  ^N^p"?J  (@ab  reads 
inxipS,  which  would  be  natural  —  but  on  that  very  account  |^  must  be  taken 
to  be  original.— 3.  pan  iSn^ns-'?]  (g^B  has  jnoS  simply.  — 131  ]  (5  adds 
<T-nfj.{poi^,  which  is  appropriate  and  forcible.  The  day  began  with  the  evening. 
The  command  being  received  at  or  after  sundown,  to  be  carried  out  at  once 
would  plausibly  explain  David's  appearance  in  the  early  morning  at  Nob.  — 
n::iN?:]  seems  to  be  omitted  by  (3'^^.  With  the  negative  it  has  the  force  of 
at  a//— here  iei  no  man  knoiv  at  all  of  the  matter,  Ges.26,  it^-j  c.  —  y^T^yi  ib-ni] 
is  redundant  —  perhaps  a  scribe's  expansion.  —  \-ij;iv]  might  possibly  be  a 
Poel  form  (Ges.26,  55^;  Stade,  465).  But  the  meaning  is  not  so  good  as  if 
we  had  \n-\;",  which  should  probably  be  restored;  (@  Sia/uLe/xapTvpiofxai  points  to 
>n-i;;n,  which  was  read  as  if  from  •^v;.  But  the  form  might  equally  be  from 
-[•;\  If  the  original  reading  were  imp''  it  might  give  rise  to  both  \-^>nv  and 
>r\-\-;r\.  Kl.  proposes  'P-^i;v,  Ex.  29*2  Job  2".  —  ^jdSn  •'jSb]  2  K.  6^.  —  4.  i;"-nc] 
does  not  consist  with  the  definite  number  of  loaves  asked  for.  We  are 
compelled  therefore  to  read  u^'dh  with  (3^^,  el  elaiv  (ei  has  dropped  out 
of  (gB  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  word). — 
xSDjn  in]  is  a  concise  way  of  saying,  or  whatever  thou  caiist  find.  —  5.  Sn] 
is  the  opposite  of  z'^^.  Of  course  we  cannot  judge  the  act  of  Ahimelech  by 
the  later  legislation  which  commanded  that  the  bread  of  the  presence  should 
be  eaten  by  the  priests  only,  and  only  in  the  sanctuary,  Lev.  24^.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  this  narrative  that   the   priest   did   not   take   all  the   precautirms 
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necessary.  —  nnn'^N")  the  '^x  is  probably  erroneous  duplication  of  the  preced- 
ing Sn. — 6.  Confessedly  a  difficult  verse,  and  one  in  which  the  versions  give 
us  little  help.  For  the  religious  ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  David's  assur- 
ances, cf.  WRS.  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  365,  436.  —  □irSe'  Snno]  cannot 
mean  that  the  privation  has  lasted  three  days  (AV.,  cf.  RV.),  nor  that  it  has 
lasted  about  three  days  which  would  have  been  differently  expressed.  It 
expresses  a  comparison :  as  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  i.  e.,  as  in  former 
times.  David  claims  that  his  custom  has  always  been  to  take  care  for  ritual 
purity  on  all  his  expeditions  and  that  this  is  no  exception.  —  vnii]  must  carry 
on  the  description  of  what  took  place  at  the  start :  Women  were  taboo  .  .  . 
and  the  equipuients  of  the  young  men  were  consecrated.  This  fully  meets  the 
priest's  scruples,  and  is  emphasized  in  what  follows.  —  Sn  TIT  Nini]  is  unin- 
telligible. David  can  hardly  mean  that  he  is  upon  a  peaceable  (and  therefore 
cojumori)  journey,  for  this  is  aside  from  the  main  purpose.  There  seems  to  be 
no  way  of  fitting  the  clause  into  the  context,  and  the  text  is  probably  unsound. 
From  the  clause  which  follows,  we  conclude  that  David  meant  to  say  that  even 
common  bread  would  become  consecrated  by  contact  with  the  already  conse- 
crated vessels  of  his  followers.  Possibly  the  change  of  -\•x^  to  i:dt  might 
enable  us  to  get  this  meaning :  Sn  n2T  Nim  =  and  were  it  a  common  thing, 
nevertheless  it  wotdd  beco7ne  consecrated  in  the  vessel  (in  which  it  will  be  car- 
ried) cf.  (@i^  which  favours  this  construction,  though  it  retains  y\-\.  —  o  1ni] 
would  probably  bear  the  construction  just  suggested;  (gB  seems  to  have  read 
10  only,  while  (S^^  neglects  the  words  altogether.  —  iSdo]  5ia  to.  (tkcutj  jxov  O 
perhaps  gives  the  original  meaning.  —  7.  onDinn]  the  plural  is  probably  due  to 
the  accretion  of  a  D  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  word  (We.).  —  8.  ix;?j]  as 
the  root  is  used  above  for  that  which  is  religiously  forbidden  (taboo),  we  may 
suspect  that  it  means  here,  kept  by  a  taboo,  or  in  accordance  with  later  custom, 
kept  by  a  voiv  (so  Schm.  who  compares  the  law  of  the  Nazirite,  Num.  6,  but 
this  does  not  require  a  sojourn  in  the  sanctuary).  —  DVin  I'^n]  vifiwv  ras 
7]jLii6vous  &  is  restored  by  Lagarde  (BN'.  p.  45,  note)  as  Dnij'n  Sijx,  and  as 
n^ON  is  not  used  of  a  chief,  the  latter  (which  is  the  more  difficult  reading) 
should  probably  be  adopted.  Graetz  suggests  aixin  ion  (^Gesch.  der  Juden, 
I.  183),  adopted  by  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki.  —  9.  nfl-tri  pxi]  The  form  pN  occurs 
nowhere  else.  The  punctuators  wished  to  distinguish  it  from  pN  and  perhaps 
to  identify  it  with  QN.  (S  has  ifSe  et  ianv  ivTavda,  which  We.  supposes  to  indi- 
cate ns  ir^n  nsn,  though  he  finds  the  interchange  of  n  and  :  unusual.  As  the 
two  letters  are  not  unlike  in  the  old  alphabet  we  need  not  deny  the  possiljility 
of  one  being  mistaken  for  the  other.  But  if  the  original  were  DN  we  may 
suppose  (@  to  have  avoided  the  aposiopesis  by  inserting  'iSe.  I  had  already 
suspected  the  original  to  be  no  '»:•■'  ini,  and  where  is  there,  before  I  saw  Klos- 
termann's  conjecture  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  to  this  question  that  Ahimelech 
replies.  —  finj]  a  supposed  passive  participle  from  irij.  Kl.  conjectures 
I'-inj,  decisive,  strict,  Dan.  9^0.  More  probable  is  I'lNj  (from  tin),  or  !;'inj. 
—  10.  The  Valley  of  Elah  is  a  reference  to  17^  or  to  the  original  account 
from  which   that  has   been   expanded.  —  naiS]   is  the  passive   participle.— 
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nra]  is  pointed  in  many  editions  nia  but  this  is  incorrect.     At  the  end  of  the 
verse  add  kuI  tSwicey  avrrjif  a\ncf  IQ. 

11-16.  David  at  the  court  of  Achish.  —  David  escapes  to  the 
court  of  Achish  king  of  Gath.  There  he  becomes  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  feigns  madness,  whereby  he  preserves  his  hfe,  and 
is  allowed  to  go. 

The  paragraph  is  fitted  into  the  narrative  so  that  it  seems  to 
follow  naturally  on  the  preceding.  On  closer  inspection  we  see 
that  it  does  not.  The  opening  verse  indicates  that  David's  flight 
was  directly  from  the  presence  of  Saul.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Gittites,  moreover,  it  would  be  an  insane  thing  to  carry  the  sword 
of  Goliath.  The  linguistic  marks  of  so  short  a  piece  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  identify  it.  It  may  be  conjectured  however  that  it 
originally  followed    the   account   of  David's  sojourn   at   Ramah 

11.  Achish  king  of  Gath  is  the  same  who  was  David's  overlord 
in  his  later  career.  The  present  account  seems  to  be  an  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  facts  of  history.  — 12.  The  servants  (that  is, 
officers)  of  Achish  arouse  his  suspicions  :  Is  not  this  David,  the 
king  of  the  land?'\  the  conception  of  the  author  who  could  put 
the  question  into  the  mouth  of  the  Philistines  at  this  date  is 
naively  unhistorical.  Was  it  not  to  this  man  that  they  sang  i7t 
dances  saying :  Sai/l  has  siai?i  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten 
thousands  ?  It  is  curious  however  that  GoHath's  fellow-citizens 
should  not  adduce  the  death  of  their  hero  as  a  part  of  the  charge 
against  David.  — 13,  14.  As  David  reflected  on  these  words  he 
feared,  and  disguised  his  understanding,  and  raved  ift  their  hands, 
and  drumtned  on  the  doors,  and  let  his  spittle  run  down  upon  his 
beard^  all  signs  of  a  maniac.  Ewald  cites  the  similar  behaviour 
of  Ulysses,  and  of  Arabic  and  Persian  heroes ;  Schm.  mentions 
Brutus  and  Solon.  — 15,  16.  The  king  has  no  relish  for  this  sort 
of  company  :  You  see  a  madman,  but  why  should  you.  bri?ig  him  to 
me  ?  Am  I  in  lack  of  madmen  that  you  should  bring  this  to  rave 
at  mc  ?  Shall  this  come  into  my  house  ?  From  the  implied 
assertion  that  Achish  already  had  madmen  enough,  some  have 
imagined  that  the  members  of  his  household  were  thus  afliicted 
(Schm.  p.  719,  who  cites  no  authorities). 
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11-16.  The  opening  verse  :  David  7-ose  and  fled  that  day  from  the  presence 
of  Saul,  points  to  something  earlier  than  the  interview  with  Ahimelech.  This 
verse,  if  originally  following  that  interview,  should  read :  And  David  7vent 
thence.  That  the  general  style  of  this  section  is  similar  to  that  of  19I8-2*  is 
indicated  by  Bu.,  who  prints  the  two  in  the  same  colour.  I  venture  to  think 
the  point  of  view  the  same.  In  both,  David  is  delivered  without  the  aid  of 
his  prowess.  Providence  is  his  guide  in  both,  and  his  escape,  really  miracu- 
lous in  one  case,  is  little  short  of  that  in  the  other.  And  if  that  account 
shows  resemblance  to  i6^~^*  by  the  position  it  gives  Samuel,  this  betrays  a  sim- 
ilar connexion  by  calling  David  king  of  the  land.  — 11.  B'on]  'A7X0US  <@. 
— 12.  ib'^'n:]  and  13313  are  written  as  in  18^.  — 14.  u'^'m]  the  form  has 
perhaps  preserved  the  original  third  radical.  Else,  it  is  a  clerical  error  for 
7\yc'-'-\  or  pM  (Stade,  493  <?;  Ges.-",  60  d,  T^l'b).  The  verb  is  used  of  chang- 
ing one's  clothes,  2  K.  252^,  and  in  the  Hithpael,  of  disguising  one's  self, 
I  K.  142.  Di'tO  is  the  taste  or  flavour  of  a  thing,  applied  figuratively  to  the 
character  of  a  nation  (Moab),  Jer.  48",  and  to  the  understanding  of  a  person, 
I  S.  25^3.  The  difficulty  with  the  phrase  here  used  (and  in  the  form  i.-nj!i'3 
lOi'a~nN  Ps.  34I  dependent  on  this  passage)  is  that  one  does  not  change  his 
understanding  as  he  does  his  clothes.  This  is  felt  by  @  which  renders  koI 
rjAAoioiaev  rh  TrpSaoowov  avTov.  It  is  impossible  to  prefer  this  to  the  more 
difficult  reading  of  |^,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  obscurity  due  to 
early  corruption  of  the  text.  The  exegetical  feeling  of  Schmidt  (who  adheres, 
of  course,  to  the  Massoretic  text)  leads  him  to  see  that  the  change  of  one's 
understanding  is  attributable  to  God  alone.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  God 
(or  Yahweh)  was  the  original  subject  here,  so  that  the  parallel  with  the  deliv- 
erance at  Ramah  was  once  more  striking  than  it  now  is.  —  SSnnii]  either 
feigned  himself  mad,  or  raved  under  the  influence  of  fear,  Jer.  25^^.  The 
next  clause  has  a  double  translation  in  (§.  —  ipii]  vpm  Qre,  is  supposed  to 
mean  make  marks,  as  we  say  scribble.  But  (g  koX  irvfiirdfi^^^v  renders  in^i,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  Cappellus,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  261.  Possibly  inn  is  only 
a  phonetic  spelling  of  nnn,  Ew.  GVI^.  III.  p.  116,  E.Tr.  III.  p.  83.  — 15.  njn] 
one  is  tempted  to  restore  p  —  if  you  see  a  madman,  why  should  you  bring 
him  to  me?  —  prut'a  tt-ns]  cannot  be  the  f?ian  is  mad  (AV.,  cf.  RV.),  but  the 
words  must  be  the  object  of  the  verb.  — 16.  ion]  probably  originally  iDnn 
(Kl.).  —  Tw-rn']  used  in  contempt  as  10-".  —  ^^;]  implies  that  the  experience 
was  burdensome  to  him. 


XXII.  1-XXVI.  25.  David  as  an  outlaw.  —The  various  locali- 
ties in  which  he  hid  himself  are  mentioned,  and  the  failure  of  Saul 
to  seize  him  is  shown.  We  have  duplicate  accounts  of  David's 
sparing  Saul  when  he  had  him  in  his  power.  There  are  also  other 
indications  of  compilation.  But  the  separation  of  the  documents 
is  difficult,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  material.     In  any  case,  the 
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narrative  consists  of  a  string  of  adventures,  each  of  which  forms  a 
unit  of  itself. 

XXII.  1-5.  David  collects  a  troop  of  followers,  and  brings  his 
father  and  mother  into  a  place  of  safety,  —  1.  The  opening  words 
would  connect  fairly  well  with  21'  21'"  or  21^''.  From  the  general 
tone  of  the  narrative,  they  agree  better  with  21^  than  with  the 
others.  After  the  signal  given  by  Jonathan,  therefore,  David  went, 
as  was  most  natural,  to  his  own  clan,  where  he  found  safety  m  the 
stronghold  of  AduUani]  the  cave,  which  has  become  traditional, 
originated  in  the  error  of  a  scribe,  Adullam  is  one  of  the 
Canaanite  towns  whose  kings  are  said  to  have  been  conquered 
by  Joshua,  Jos.  12'^  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Shephela,  between 
Jarmuth  and  Shocoh,  Jos.  15**;  in  2  Chr.  11^  it  comes  in  immedi- 
ate connexion  with  Shocoh,  and  in  Neh.  11^  it  is  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah.  These  indications  point  to  a  location  on  the 
western  edge  of  Judah  and  favour  the  identification  with  the  pres- 
ent Aid-el-Ma  (Id-el- Afije,  Buhl),  twelve  miles  west  by  south  from 
Bethlehem.  The  Judahite  warrior  probably  already  had  friends 
there,  and  he  was  joined  by  his  own  clan.  With  David  outlawed 
they  would  not  be  safe.  —  2.  In  possession  of  a  stronghold,  he 
soon  became  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers  or  bandits  :  There  gath- 
ered to  him  all  the  oppressed^  those  rendered  desperate  l)y  the 
demands  of  their  masters,  and  every  one  who  had  a  creditor]  a 
brutal  exactor  of  debts  who  would  not  hesitate  to  sell  the  debtor's 
fimiily  into  slavery,  2  K.  4^ ;  and  every  embittered  man']  according 
to  30"  men  who  were  angry  because  of  some  grievance.  The  case 
of  David  is  similar  to  that  of  Jephthah  (Jd.  ii").  The  energetic 
man  who  is  outlawed  easily  gathers  such  a  force.  They  numbered, 
in  David's  case,  four  hundred  men  ;  at  a  later  stage  of  the  history 
we  find  six  hundred,  30^  —  3,  4.  The  verses  are  an  interpolation, 
or  at  least  from  a  different  source.  They  tell  how  David  entrusted 
his  father  and  his  mother  to  the  king  of  Moab.  The  account  has 
been,  found  plausible  on  the  ground  that  Ruth  the  Moabitess  was 
an  ancestress  of  David.  But  the  fact  that  a  young  woman  had 
married  into  the  tribe  of  Judah,  renouncing  her  own  gods  and 
leaving  her  father's  house,  would  constitute  a  precarious  title  for 
her  great-grandson  in  claiming  protection.     The  Mizpeh  of  Moab 
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here  mentioned  is  not  named  again  and  cannot  be  identified.  On 
the  reading  of  David's  request  —  Le^  my  father  ajid  my  mother 
dwell  with  thee  —  see  the  critical  note.  —  5.  The  unexpected 
introduction  of  Gad  the  prophet  shows  that  the  verse  is  by  a 
different  hand  from  the  one  that  wrote  ^-  ^,  and  from  the  one  that 
wrote  ^-^  The  purpose  for  which  he  comes  is  to  warn  David  not 
to  remain  in  Mizpeh,  which  being  foreign  ground  is  unclean,  but 
to  come  to  the  land  of  Judah.  In  consequence  of  this  advice 
David  came  to  the  Wood  of  Here  th.     The  location  is  unknown. 

1.  dSv  m>'D]  is  also  found  2  S.  23^^  (and  i  Chr.  iii'',  which  is  dependent 
upon  it).  In  both  cases,  the  word  is  followed  by  a  reference  not  to  a  mjJD 
but  to  a  msD  (cf.  v.*).  On  this  account  We.'s  correction  to  msD  here  and  in 
2  S.  23!^  is  now  generally  accepted,  cf.  23I*.  A  cave  might  also  be  fortified 
as  a  stronghold,  as  were  the  caves  in  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Herod.  The 
tradition  which  identifies  the  cave  of  AduUam  with  the  immense  cavern  of 
Khareitun  is  traced  to  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era  only  (Baedeker,  Pales- 
tine^, p.  133).  On  the  name  AduUam  cf.  Lagarde,  BN'.  p.  54  (from  'adtda,  to 
turn  aside).  —  2.  piXD]  of  the  straits  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  city, 
Dt.  28^3  Jer.  199. — 3,  4.  Of  the  two  theories  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
verses  to  the  Book  of  Ruth,  it  seems  to  me  more  likely  that  these  are  the 
original  than  the  reverse  (cf.  Nestle,  Marg.  p.  14  and  reff.).  The  Rabbinical 
conceit  that  David's  father,  mother,  and  brothers  were  slain  by  the  Moabites 
after  being  entrusted  to  them  (Schm.  p.  743)  has  no  foundation  in  the  Biblical 
text.  —  x:5^]  does  not  suit  the  following  ddhn.  We  should  probably  restore 
3^1  as  is  read  by  S>  :  maneat  IL  might  be  adduced  as  having  the  same  force, 
but  it  probably  goes  back  to  yiviaQuxrav  ®  which  We.  would  adopt  (appar- 
ently reading  in^).  (Th.  prefers  either  rni  or  y^>  to  the  reading  of  J^.)  Kl.'s 
attempt  to  retain  ns^  changing  ddhk  to  dd'Sx,  is  opposed  by  the  following  ij?. 

—  ddhn]  Trapct  crot  (@^,  \iiro.  aov  (3^  have  the  singular,  which  is  to  be  preferred. 

—  iS".TirjJi~nD]  probably  in  the  sense  what  God  will  do  on  my  behalf,  cf.  14^ 
2530.  —  omM]  pointed  by  the  Massorites  as  though  from  nnj,  read  by  @  as 
though  from  nn:,  is  really  intended  for  cn'^jM,  from  nu  (We.  confirmed  by 
Dr.,  who  cites  S  and  C  in  favour  of  the  reading).  —  misn^]  favours  the  read- 
ing misD  above.  Sb  however  has  nDXD2  here  and  in  the  following  verse. — 
5.  Gad  the  prophet  is  so  called  in  only  one  other  passage,  2  S.  24^^,  and  there 
the  title  seems  to  be  a  late  insertion.  Elsewhere  he  is  David'' s  Seer,  2  S.  24^^ 
(and  the  parallel  i  Chr.  21 9),  2  Chr.  29-^.  He  belongs  in  the  later  history  but 
not  here.  We  should  at  least  be  told  how  he  came  to  be  with  David.  The 
object  of  his  introduction  is  to  get  David  by  divine  command  from  some  place 
outside  Judah  back  into  his  own  country.  Abiathar  had  not  yet  come  down 
with  the  ephod;  the  oracle  is  therefore  imported  by  a  prophet.  As  AduUam 
was  reckoned  to  Judah  it  is  probable  that  for  misa^  here  we  should  read 
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nsvoa  (Bu.  following  Kl.).  —  ly]  a  rough  region  covered  with  thickets.  @ 
reads  here  i^y.  —  nnn]  possibly  an  Aramaizing  form  of  nn,  231*  (We.  follow- 
ing a  conjecture  of  Ewald,  GVI^.  III.  p.  123),     <B  reads  (rapeiK  or  crapix- 

6-23.  The  vengeance  of  Saul  upon  the  priests.  —  Saul  learns 
that  Ahimelech  has  aided  David.  The  priest  is  therefore  sum- 
moned and  questioned.  He  admits  the  act,  but  denies  evil 
intent.  But  Saul  is  not  satisfied  and,  at  his  command,  the  whole 
priestly  clan  is  hewn  down  in  cold  blood.  Only  one  —  Ahime- 
lech's  son  —  escapes,  perhaps  because  he  was  left  behind  in  the 
journey  to  Gibeah.  He  flees  to  David  with  the  ephod.  David 
receives  him  and  promises  him  protection. 

6-23.  As  the  section  is  plainly  the  sequel  of  2i--i°,  there  is  no  objection  to 
supposing  it  originally  continuous  with  that.  We  must  however  suppose  that 
V.6  has  been  fitted  to  the  present  connexion.  In  fact  the  first  half  of  the  verse 
is  irrelevant.  The  fact  that  David  and  his  men  were  ktiorvn  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Saul's  vengeance  on  the  priests.  The  paragraph  would  be  sufficiently 
introduced  Ijy  *'''.  The  object  of  the  author  is  evidently  to  show  how  the 
priestly  oracle  came  to  be  with  David  instead  of  with  Saul. 

6.  And  Saul  heard  that  David  and  his  men  were  known']  the 
author  does  not  tell  us  how  they  were  made  known,  and  Saul  in 
his  speech  betrays  no  knowledge  of  David's  whereabouts.  What 
moves  his  wrath  is  that  none  of  his  officers  has  told  him  of  Jona- 
than's friendship  for  David,  not  that  David  has  recruited  a  force 
of  men.  These  considerations  justify  us  in  making  this  clause  a 
redactional  insertion.  —  Saul  was  sitting  in  Gibeah  under  the 
Tamarisk]  perhaps  a  well-known  tree  like  the  Palm  under  which 
Deborah  sat  to  administer  justice,  Jd.  4^.  The  locality  is  further 
described  as  on  the  Bamah  (according  to  (§)  or  sanctuary.  Here 
he  sat  in  state  with  his  spear  in  his  hand]  in  place  of  a  sceptre. 
So  the  Argive  kings  and  others  (Sanctius  cited  by  Schm.). — 
7,  8.  Saul  appeals  to  his  courtiers  :  Hear,  O  Benjamites  !  The 
son  of  Jesse  also  will  give  you  fields  and  vineyards,  and  will  make 
you  captains  of  thousands  and  captains  of  hundreds  !  an  ironical 
exclamation.  '  It  appears  that  you  expect  to  gain  as  much  from 
David  who  is  of  Judah,  as  you  have  aheady  received  from  me  who 
am  of  your  own  clan  ! '  The  absurdity  of  such  an  expectation  is 
manifest.     Yet  it  is  only  on  this  ground  that  their  behaviour  can 
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be  explained  :  For  all  of  you  have  cotispired  against  me,  and  no 
one  tells  me  when  my  son  enters  into  a  bond  with  the  son  of  Jesse, 
and  none  of  you  has  pity  upon  me  and  tells  ine  that  my  son  has 
abetted  my  servant  against  me  as  an  enemy,  as  you  see  to  be  the 
ease']  a  good  statement  of  Saul's  theory,  only  it  is  really  an  accu- 
sation against  Jonathan  rather  than  against  David,  —  9.  The  part 
of  informer  is  taken  by  Doeg  the  Edomite  who  was  standing  by 
the  officers  of  Saul,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  regular  attend- 
ants at  court.  — 10.  After  telling  that  he  saw  David  come  to  Nob 
he  adds  that  Ahimelech  asked  YaJnveh  for  him]  as  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  journey.  The  preceding  narrative  says  nothing  of 
this,  but  the  truth  of  the  charge  seems  to  be  admitted  by  Ahime- 
lech. He  tells  also  of  the  provision  given  David,  as  well  as  of 
the  sword  of  Goliath,  though  the  latter  is  thought  to  be  a  later 
insertion. 

6  □^.;'J«i]  should  be  corrected  to  D^^i'jxni  on  account  of  the  following  -\Z'H 
(Kl.,  Bu.).  —  S;:'vS"n]  evidently  a  tree  of  some  kind.  But  as  the  word  occurs 
only  three  times,  the  species  is  uncertain.  That  this  was  a  sacred  tree  is  not 
improbable.  Kl.  conjectures  that  the  enigmatical  &povpa  of  (5  represents  an 
intentional  substitution  of  m-\N  the  cursed  for  the  original  name.  —  nnij] 
might  be  on  the  height.  But  (5  has  iv  0ai^d,  which  is  the  word  for  the  village 
sanctuary  or  /tigh  place,  cf.  9I'-.  —  7.  ^JC  ^jn]  the  plural  of  ij-'D"'  \i  as  in  Jd. 
19I6.  —  :2i]  Num  etiam  dabit  quem  admodum  ego  feci?  (Schm.)  The  second 
Dd'^d'^  must  be  an  error.  Read  od^'ji  with  (§s.  —  8.  Saul  says  substantially 
the  same  thing  twice  over,  unless  we  suppose  the  two  counts  to  state  progres- 
sive degrees  of  guilt :  Jonathan  first  enters  into  a  close  agreement  with 
David,  and  then  stirs  him  up  to  enmity  against  Saul.  —  nSn]  no  one  is  sick  for 
me  sounds  strangely,  and  we  shall  doubtless  read  Sen,  cf.  23^!;  the  emenda- 
tion, suggested  by  Graetz,*  is  now  generally  adopted.  — a''|in]  is  generally  used 
of  Yahweh's  raising  up  either  helpers  or  enemies,  cf.  I  K.  ii^^.  —  o^>^•S]  is 
rendered  by  (5  both  here  and  v.i^  as  though  it  were  3>nS,  which  is  probably 
to  be  restored.  3-\i<  would  imply  that  David  was  lying  in  wait  for  Saul,  which 
even  Saul's  fancy  could  hardly  find  probable.  —  nr.T  orj]  implies  that  the 
actual  state  of  things  was  known  to  the  courtiers.  —  9.  •'Sixn]  6  21^0^  <5^-  — 
h-)  1-i^  is  to  be  interpreted  like  the  similar  phrase  in  v.'^.  Doeg,  in  any  case, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  placed  over  the  servants  of  Saul  for  these  ona;;  were 
the  high  officials.  (S  reads  here  6  KadecrrrjKcos  (o  KaOeffTdfievos)  inl  toj  r}txi6vovs. 
The  question  comes  whether  we  should  have  an  explanation  of  Doeg's  office 
or  of  his  presence  at  court.  The  latter  seems  to  be  more  probable.  The 
author  informs  us  that  Doeg  whose  office  would  not  naturally  bring  him  to  the 

*  According  to  Bu.  Books  of  Samuel  {SBOT.),  but  he  gives  no  reference. 
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council  of  state  was  standing  by  the  officers  of  Saul.  This  makes  it  probable 
that  his  office  had  been  described  before,  and  favours  the  originality  of  21*, 
^•}  3SJ,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  nearly  always  used  of  literal  standing. — 
10.  nin>3  iS"'rN'i'M]  by  means  of  the  sacred  oracle.  That  the  consultation  of 
the  oracle  was  lawful  to  the  king  alone,  is  a  conceit  of  the  Jewish  expositors. 
—  iS  jnj  'n  'J  isn  pni]  is  suspicious  from  the  repetition  of  the  words  -b  |nj. 
It  is  therefore  marked  as  secondary  by  Bu.  in  his  text,  and  Co.  agrees  with  him. 
The  verse  is  very  short  however  without  this  clause,  and  the  reference  to  the 
sword  in  v.^^  protects  at  least  so  much  here.  Not  impossibly  the  original  had 
only  iS  ]nj  ^ini  m^xi. 

11.  Saul  summoned  Ahimelech  and  all  his  clan,  (he  pries fs  who 
were  in  Nob,  and  they  came.  — 12,  13.  At  Saul's  address,  Ahime- 
lech answers  obediently  :  Here  am  I,  my  Lord !  Saul  then  makes 
his  accusation  :  Why  have  you  conspired  against  me,  thou  and  the 
son  of  Jesse,  in  that  thon  gavest  him  bread  and  a  sword  and  didst 
ask  God  for  him,  that  he  might  stand  against  me  as  an  enony  as 
is  now  the  case  ?  If  Saul  knew  that  it  was  the  sword  of  Goliath, 
he  would  pretty  certainly  put  the  statement  into  the  accusation. 
— 14.  Ahimelech's  answer  is  a  defence  of  David  :  And  who 
amo7ig  all  thy  servants  is  like  David,  trusted,  and  the  king^s  son- 
in-law,  and  chief  over  thy  subjects,  and  honoured  in  thy  household? 
The  panegyric  would  be  little  calculated  to  quiet  Saul's  anger,  but 
it  shows  Ahimelech's  honesty  of  intention.  — 15.  Precedent  more- 
over is  on  Ahimelech's  side  :  Is  this  the  first  time  I  have  asked 
God  for  him  ?  The  fact  is  not  denied,  but  the  intention  of  con- 
spiracy— far  be  it  from  me  !  In  his  consciousness  of  innocence, 
he  prays  that  no  guilt  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  himself  or  his 
father's  house.  That  these  were  under  suspicion  is  manifest  from 
their  being  summoned  before  the  king.  — 16.  To  Ahimelech's 
protestation  of  ignorance  and  innocence  Saul  repHes  only  with  a 
sentence  of  death  on  him  and  his  whole  clan.  '  De  innocentia  tua 
tecum  nolo  disputare,  volo  autem  ut  morte  moriaris  ;  haec  mea 
voluntas  est  pro  ratione  '  (Schm.).  —  17.  Saul  commands  the  run- 
fiers  standing  about  him'\  the  body  guard  of  the  king  ran  before 
his  chariot.  They  also  acted  as  executioners.  —  Turn  about  and 
slay  the  priests  of  Yahwehl  we  may  picture  the  runners  standing 
near  the  king,  the  body  of  priests  a  little  further  back.  In  giving 
the  reason  for  his  command,  Saul  accuses  the  priests  of  complicity 
with  David,  giving  no  credence  to  the  protest  of  Ahimelech  :  For 
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their  hand  also  was  with  David~\  indicates  that  he  has  others  in 
mind  as  well  as  they  —  perhaps  Jonathan  only.  The  soldiers 
refuse  to  carry  out  the  command,  owing  to  the  sacred  character 
of  the  accused.  — 18.  Doeg  was  less  scrupulous,  and  at  the  king's 
command  he  turned  and  slew  the  priests']  Jd.  8^^  15'^  2  S.  i''.  The 
victims  were  eighty-five  men  who  wore  the  linen  eJ>hod~\  the  char- 
acteristic garment  of  the  priest  2^^  — 19.  The  verse  tells  that 
Saul  put  the  city  of  the  priests  to  the  sword  in  language  closely 
similar  to  the  ban  pronounced  upon  Amalek,  15^.  For  this  reason 
it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  interpolation,  and  in  fact  it  could 
easily  be  spared  from  the  narrative.  We  have  no  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  fate  of  Nob ;  and  there  is  no  parallel  to  the 
wiping  out  of  an  Israehte  city  by  Israelites,  except  in  the  very 
late  account  of  the  destruction  of  Benjamin,  Jd.  20  and  21. 

13.  i^vx]  vS^  Qre  is  doubtless  correct.  —  '^ixiri]  the  infinitive  absolute 
continuing  a  finite  verb,  cf.  Dav.  Syntax,  88  a.  —  ''Sx]  another  instance  of 
the  confusion  of  '?N  and  ^•;.  The  latter  alone  is  in  place  with  Dip  in  the  hos- 
tile sense.  —  31nS]  must  correspond  with  the  word  adopted  in  v.^;  read  there- 
fore ^''n'?.  a  lier-in-wait  does  not  stand  against  any  one;  he  lurks  for  him. 
— 14.  inj'Ctt'D  Sk  "\Di]  and  who  turns  aside  to  thine  obedience  makes  no  sense 
in  this  connection,  id  is  only  another  spelling  for  ir  as  is  indicated  by  ^pxcov 
(S;  npcii'D  is  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  —  the  subjects  of  the  king,  Is.  ii^* 
2  S.  23^^  (where  however  the  text  is  doubtful).  — 15.  '•nSnn  orn]  is  somewhat 
difficult.  It  is  necessary  to  read  as  a  question,  and  the  interrogative  has  prob- 
ably dropped  off  before  n,  unless  we  can  suppose  z^riTs  to  become  Dvn  for 
euphony.  But  what  does  the  priest  mean  by  asking :  Did  I  begin  to-day  to 
ask?  The  only  plausible  explanation  seems  to  be  that  he  means:  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  consult  the  oracle  for  David  on  his  other  expeditions,  with  your 
knowledge  and  consent ;  therefore  you  cannot  cha'rge  tne  with  it  as  a  crime  in 
this  i^istance.  —  S33]  read  So3i,  (gS.  — 17.  EJ]  is  lacking  in  (5. — UIn]  ijrs 
Qre  is  doubtless  correct.  — 18.  The  name  of  the  Edomite  is  here  written  jmt 
instead  of  JN^.  In  pronunciation  the  two  were  probably  alike.  — 13  iiax  Ntt'j] 
must  mean  wearing  a  linen  ephod.  O  omits  12.*  —  19.  The  similarity  of  the 
language  to  15^  is  evident.  Editorial  insertions  of  this  kind  are  not  uncom- 
mon, so  that  Bu.  and  Co.  are  probably  right  in  making  the  verse  to  be  of 
that  class.  —  3-in  iflS]   at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  lacking  in  ©  and  superfluous. 

*  In  addition  to  what  was  said  above  (on  2I8)  about  linen  as  the  material  of 
priestly  garments  in  Egypt,  it  maybe  noted  that  in  Babylon  pIso  the  priests  and 
scribes  wore  linen  clothing.  This  is  pointed  out  by  Gunkel,  Archiv  fur  Religions- 
wissenschaft,  I.  p.  297. 
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20,  21.  One  son  of  Ahimelech  escaped,  whose  name  was  Abia- 
thar.  His  only  refuge  was  ■with  David,  and  to  him  he  went,  and 
told  him  that  Saul  had  slam  the  priests  of  Yahweh~\  the  commen- 
tators suppose  that  Abiathar  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Oracle,  while 
the  other  priests  answered  Saul's  summons.  There  is  nothing  of 
this  in  the  text  however,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  Oracle 
is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Abiathar  here,  and  first  comes 
into  view  in  23'^.  —  22.  David  is  not  surprised  at  the  news:  / 
knnv  that  day,  because  Doeg  was  there,  that  he  would  certainly 
tell  Saul.  He  therefore  accuses  himself  as  accessory  :  /  am  guilty 
of  the  lives  of  thy  clan.  —  23.  He  encourages  Abiathar  to  stay  with 
him  and  not  fear ;  for  whoever  seeks  thy  life  must  also  seek  my  life'] 
restoring  the  probable  order  of  the  words.  —  For  thou  art  a  deposit 
with  me]  the  article  deposited  with  one  for  safekeeping  was  sacred, 
and,  as  we  know  from  an  Arabic  story,  it  was  defended  to  the  last 
by  the  one  to  whom  it  was  entrusted. 

20,  21.  The  evident  point  of  this  narrative  is  to  show  how  the  priest  came 
to  be  with  David  instead  of  with  Saul.  But  to  the  older  view  the  priest  was 
nothing  without  the  Ephod.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  therefore  that  the 
original  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  inserted  here  the  words :  and 
brought  the  Ephod  with  him.  The  scruples  of  the  later  writer  omitted  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Ephod,  whereupon  it  was  inserted  in  23^.  — n.'T'riN]  on  the  name 
cf.  BDB.  and  reff.  —  22.  The  somewhat  awkward  sentence  must  be  rendered 
as  above.  Omitting  ^v  with  ®^'^,  we  might  also  omit  the  second  13  and  get 
simply  T1J1  ijn  jm  >3  which  would  be  smoother.  —  inao]  must  be  corrected 
to  \-i3n  with  (5S  Th.  and  most  recent  scholars  (cf.  Dr.  Notes).  —  rsrSD^]  ©^ 
omits  '?j,  whereas  (5^  inserts  it  before  nij.  — 23.  I'lTSJ  and  iu'dj  have  become 
transposed  in  |^.  What  David  should  say  for  the  encouragement  of  Abiathar 
is  not :  he  who  seeks  my  life  is  also  seeking  yours,  but :  whoever  seeks  your  life 
must  first  take  mine, 

XXIII.  1-29.  Saul  seeks  David.  —  David  delivers  Keilah  from 
the  Philistines.  Saul  purposes  to  besiege  him  there.  David, 
warned  by  the  Oracle,  leaves  the  city  and  dwells  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  natives  inform  Saul,  who  makes  another  effort  to  capt- 
ure him.  At  the  critical  moment  however  Saul  is  called  away  by 
a  Philistine  invasion.  Between  the  two  attempts,  Jonathan  visits 
David  and  encourages  him,  and  the  two  make  a  bond  of  friendship. 

The  original  thread  of  the  narrative  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
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intrusion  of  the  scene  with  Jonathan,  and  there  are  some  minor 
fragments  which  seem  to  be  interpolated. 

1.  The  verse  seems  to  connect  well  with  22^  There  David 
was  in  the  stronghold  of  Adullam  with  four  hundred  men.  Here 
he  begins  to  use  his  power  for  the  relief  of  his  own  people  when 
oppressed  by  the  Philistines.  David  is  told  :  ^/le  Philistines  are 
fighting  against  Keilah']  a  town  which  is  reckoned  to  Judah, 
Jos.  15'*'',  though  David's  men  had  a  different  notion.  If  the 
identification  with  the  present  Kila  be  correct,  the  place  lay  only 
three  miles  south  of  Adullam.  —  And  they  are  plundering  the  thresh- 
ing-floors'] a  favourite  act  of  robbery  in  a  freebooting  society.  The 
treasure  of  the  fellahin  is  easiest  carried  off  at  the  time  of  thresh- 
ing.    Later  it  is  apt  to  be  hid  in  pits  or  stored  in  the  strongholds. 

—  2.  David  asked  of  the  Oracle:  Shall  I  go  and  smite  these 
Philistines?  The  author  does  not  deem  it  necessary  here  to 
explain  how  the  Oracle  came  to  be  with  David,  and  this  is  an 
argument  against  the  originality  of  v.^,  at  least  in  the  place  in 
which  it  now  stands.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  an  affirma- 
tive.—  3.  David's  men  however  object.  In  other  cases  we  find 
them  not  easy  to  control.  —  Behold  we  are  afraid  here  in  Judah~\ 
the  distinction  between  Jiidah  and  the  territory  of  Keilah  is  per- 
plexing. Possibly  Keilah  was  tributary  to  the  Phihstines,  so  that 
David's  men  thought  of  it  as  Philistine  territory.  On  the  other 
hand  Keilah,  like  Carmel,  may  have  been  reckoned  to  Caleb  or 
one  of  the  other  clans  not  yet  absorbed  in  Judah.  How  much 
more  if  we  go  to  Keilah  against  the  army  of  the  Philistines  !  The 
argument  is  a  fortiori.  —  4.  David  therefore  repeats  his  inquiry 
of  the  Oracle  and  receives  a  direct  command  and  a  promise  : 
Rise,  go  down  to  Keilah,  for  I  give  the  Philistines  into  thy  hand. 

—  5.  In  accordance  with  the  command,  David  and  his  men  went 
to  Keilah  and  fought  against  the  Philistines,  and  drove  away  their 
cattle]  which  they  had  brought  in  order  to  carry  off  the  plundered 
grain.  #^  inserts  they  fled  before  hitn  before  the  last  clause.  In 
any  case,  he  delivered  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah. 

6.  The  verse  is  obviously  displaced.  Designed  as  it  is,  to  show 
how  David  could  consult  Yahweh,  it  ought  to  come  earlier.  Or, 
if  the  author  supposed  the  former  response  to  have  been  given  in 
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some  other  way  than  by  the  Ephod,  then  the  proper  place  for  this 
verse  is  later,  after  vA  The  text  has  suffered  in  transmission,  but 
may  be  plausibly  restored  so  as  to  give  the  following  meaning  : 
And  when  Abiathar  son  of  Ahimelcch  fled  to  David,  he  came  down 
to  Keilah  with  the  Ephod  in  his  hand'\  Keilah  was  the  place  to 
which  he  came  down  and  he  brought  the  Ephod,  —  these  are  data 
supplementary  to  the  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  priests. 

1.  nS^yp]  cf.  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  193,  who  refers  to  the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters, 
ZDPV.  XIII.  142;  Guerin,/«^/^V,  III.  341  ff;  GAS.,  Geog.-^.  230.— 2.  iSsn] 
the  direct  question  is  put  to  the  Oracle  as  in  the  cases  already  noted. — 

3.  'an  n3nyo"'^{<]  is  perhaps  an  expansion.  The  original  form  of  ©  seems  to 
have  read  simply  to  Keilah  of  the  Philistines  (pointed  out  by  We.).  The  fact 
that  niDi>'c  does  not  correctly  describe  a  plundering  expedition  need  not 
weigh  very  heavily.     David's  men  would  naturally  state  the  case  strongly. — 

4.  jfij]  the  participle  is  used  of  the  immediate  future,  as  frequently.  —  5.  vi'jNi 
Qre,  is  to  be  preferred.  <^^  makes  the  order  this :  he  fought,  they  fled,  he 
slew,  and  drove  off  the  cattle.  —  6.  The  commentators  all  remark  on  the  im- 
possibility of  'no  Til  n3><.  The  simplest  explanation  of  it  seems  to  be  that 
the  first  two  words  have  been  transposed.  By  inserting  a  i  we  get  a  fairly 
good  sense :  no  iiaxi  it'  nSivp.  This  is  the  actual  text  of  ^^  and  it  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  place  at  which  Abiathar  found  David  was 
Keilah,  and  that  the  Ephod  which  is  commanded  a  little  later  is  the  one  from 
Nob. 

7.  Saul  on  hearing  of  David's  place  of  sojourn  said  to  himself: 
God  has  sold  him  into  my  hand,  for  he  has  entrapped  himself  in 
coming  into  a  city  of  doors  and  bars']  the  king  with  a  superior 
force  would  shut  him  in  his  cage  as  Sennacherib  boasted  after- 
wards that  he  had  done  to  Hezekiah.  —  8.  The  royal  summons 
was  sent  out  and  the  whole  people  mustered  to  besiege  David  and 
his  men.  —  9.  David  on  hearing  of  the  muster  of  the  militia  knew 
that  it  tvas  against  him]  and  not  the  Philistines  as  was  ostensibly 
given  forth  (we  may  suppose)  that  Saul  was  cannng  out  an  evil] 
and  he  therefore  prepares  to  consult  God.  — 10.  David  recites 
the  occasion  of  his  anxiety.  — 11.  The  text  of  "^  is  evidently  in 
disorder.  The  question  at  the  opening  of  the  verse  receives  no 
answer  and  is  repeated  later.  Omitting  it,  we  get :  Will  Saul 
come  down  as  thy  servatit  has  heard?  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  tell 
thy  servant/  To  this  question  an  affirmative  answer  is  given. — 
12.   The  second  question —  Will  the  burghers  of  Keilah  give  me 
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and  my  men  into  the  hand  of  Saul  ?  —  also  receives  an  affirmative. 
— 13.  David  and  his  men  left  Keilah,  and  wandered  hither  and 
thither']  in  consequence  of  wliich  Saul  abandoned  his  expedition. 
The  ingratitude  of  the  men  of  Keilah  is  the  subject  of  animad- 
version by  Schm.,  but  the  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,  and 
the  town  may  not  have  been  able  to  stand  a  siege.  Whether  it 
owed  allegiance  to  Saul  however  may  well  be  doubted.  — 14.  The 
verse  reads  hke  a  summing  up  of  the  history,  so  far  as  relates  to 
this  part  of  David's  life.  It  may  have  concluded  the  account  of 
his  wanderings  in  one  of  the  documents  :  So  David  dwelt  in  the 
Wilde rjiess]  the  Wilderness  of  Judah  is  meant,  overhanging  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  —  Aiid  Saul  sought  him  continu- 
ally, but  Yahweh  did  not  give  him  into  his  hand.  The  allusion  to 
the  Wilderness  of  Ziph  is  an  intrusion. 

7.  ijj]  gives  no  meaning  proper  to  this  context :  Dens  abalicnavit  men- 
tem  ab  eo  (Schm.,  p.  773)  is  without  parallel.  STJL  and  the  Jewish  expositors 
make  the  word  mean  to  deliver  over,  but  without  support,  (g  has  neirpaKtv, 
evidently  reading  "idd,  a  verb  often  used  of  God's  hatidijig  over  his  own  into 
the  power  of  their  enemies,  Dt.  32^^  Jd.  2^*  3^  i  S.  12^.  It  is  safer  to  restore 
this  word,  for  which  we  have  direct  evidence,  than  to  conjecture  something 
else.  For  -i:p  Bu.  adduces  the  following  -i.iDj,  which  however,  as  Dr.  points 
out,  argues  the  other  way.  If  nor'  were  a  good  Hebrew  word  it  would 
exactly  fit  the  place.  —  nnai  avnVi]  the  two  gates  locked  by  one  great  bar 
across  them.  Probably  small  towns  had  but  one  entrance.  —  8.  yn^'M]  cf. 
15*.  —  -iviS]  a  few  MSS.  have  -ns'?.  But  ~\Xi  is  the  proper  word  for  besieging 
a  fortress.  —  9.  a-nnn]  the  verb  occurs  in  the  Qal,  Prov.  3-9  d^^,  in  the  sense 
of  planning;  as  here.  Saul  was  breiving  evil  is  an  English  equivalent.  Still 
it  is  possible  that  the  text  is  not  sound. — 10.  'T';''?]  for  the  direct  object.  Dr. 
cites  a  few  instances,  but  possibly  "cyn  should  be  read.  — 11.  n^^  'p'j  inMD'.n] 
is  in  place  in  v.^'^  where  we  find  it  repeated.  A  part  of  it  is  lacking  in  (g  so 
that  the  conjecture  of  We.  is  probable  —  that  the  whole  was  lacking  in  (g,  but 
that  owing  to  another  error  of  that  text  ^jn  iD-in  was  inserted  later.  %  omits 
all  but  the  one  question  :  Will  the  Burghers  of  Keilah  deliver  me  and  7?ty  men 
into  the  hand  of  Saul?  The  reading  of  We.  is  adopted  by  Bu.,  who  however 
inserts  nnyi  from  (g.  A  scribe  got  the  second  question  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  left  it  there  without  erasure.  From  iT'  at  the  end  of  the  verse  IQ^  omits 
to  the  last  word  of  v.^^;  a  clear  case  of  homeoteleuton;  the  eye  of  the  scribe 
fell  upon  the  second  nini  nnKM  instead  of  the  first.  (&^  has  inserted  the  miss- 
ing words  though  retaining  the  wrong  reply  to  the  first  question.  — 13.  "^'Li-a 
mxD]  where  (5  has  abotit  four  hundred.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between 
them.  (§  may  have  been  conformed  to  the  statement  in  22'-.  —  -iB'xn  ijSnn^i 
oSnnij   a  genuine  Semitic  expression,  cf.  Koran  53^'':   "Then  covered  the 
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Sidra  tree  that  which  covered  it."  — 14.  tT't"T2-iC3  ina  2r>i]  is  superfluous, 
and  in  fact  contradicts  the  immediately  preceding  clause.  Without  this,  the 
verse  concludes  an  account  of  David's  wandering.  The  clause  originally  stood 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  adventure,  v.^^. 

15-18.  Jonathan's  visit.  The  verses  are  a  distinct  insertion.  — 
15.  David  feared  because  Saul  had  come  out  to  seek  hint]  the 
sentence  can  refer  only  to  some  particular  expedition  of  Saul,  and 
therefore  does  not  fit  the  immediately  preceding  statement  which 
affirms  Saul's  continuous  persecution.  No  more  does  it  belong 
after  v.^^,  which  tells  that  David  escaped.  —  And  David  was  then 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zipli]  the  name  still  survives  in  Tell  Ziph 
(GAS.  Geog.  p.  306;  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  163),  south  from  Hebron. 
Whether  the  Horesha  of  this  passage  is  identical  with  Khoreisa, 
as  suggested  by  Conder,  is  not  certain.  — 16.  Jonathan  came  to 
Horesha  and  encouraged  David  in  God'\  by  assurances  of  the 
divine  protection.  — 17.  Not  only  should  David  be  protected 
from  Saul,  but  he  should  also  attain  the  kingdom,  Jonathan  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  second  place.  — 18.  The  covenant  made 
is  parallel  to  the  two  already  spoken  of,  i8''  20**. 

15.  The  verse  seems  based  on  26'.  The  author  of  the  secondary  account 
took  a  hint  from  the  second  clause  of  that  verse,  and  built  upon  it  a  further 
instance  of  Jonathan's  fidelity.  —  n-^m]  is  intended  (Ew.,  GVI^.  III.  p.  127, 
E.  Tr.  III.  p.  92).  David's  yi?ar  is  the  proper  introduction  to  Jonathan's  con- 
solation. —  n::nn3]  other  cases  of  the  preposition  with  the  //<?  locale  are  cited 
by  Dr.  In  the  following  verse  however  7\z'-\r\  seems  quite  clearly  to  be  a 
proper  name  (so  Kl.,  Bu.,  Ki.).  Wooded  heights  do  not  exist  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Judah  and  probably  never  did  exist  there.  The  identification  with  Khoreisa 
seems  to  be  adopted  by  GASmith  and  Buhl.  Kl.  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
with  the  mn  -vp,  225.  — 16.  n^-.-N  prnn]  cf.Jer.23i*  Ezek.  1322  Job  \^.— 
17.   nju'cS]  cf.  2  Chr.  28'  Esth.  lo^. 

19-29.  A  narrow  escape.  —  The  Ziphites  offer  to  conduct  Saul 
to  David.  Saul  therefore  comes  with  a  large  force  and  has  David 
and  his  men  within  his  grasp.  But  at  the  critical  moment  he  is 
called  away  by  an  invasion  of  the  Philistines.  The  story  is  a  local 
legend  designed  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  given  to  one 
of  the  rocks  in  the  region. 

19.  The  verse  continues  "*  in  its  original  form.  The  second 
half,  however,  is  superfluous,  and  restoring   the   connexion  we 
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should  read  :  David  dwelt  in  strongholds  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Ziph,  and  the  Ziphites  came  to  Saul  and  said :  Is  not  David  hid- 
ing himself  in  our  region  in  strongholds?  Had  they  given  the 
exact  location,  as  now  defined  in  the  rest  of  the  verse,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  for  Saul  to  urge  them  to  discover  David's 
hiding-place.  —  20.  And  now  according  to  thy  heart's  desire  to 
come  dotun,  O  king,  come  down  ;  and  it  shall  be  our  part  to  deliver 
him  ifito  the  hand  of  the  king']  possibly  David's  presence  was  bur- 
densome, as  it  was  felt  to  be  by  Nabal.  —  21.  Saul  expresses  his 
gratitude  because  they  have  taken  compassion  on  him.  —  22.  He 
exhorts  them  :  Give  attention  still,  and  know  the  place  where  his 
foot  rests  !  The  text  cannot  be  called  certain.  According  to  ^, 
a  reason  is  added  :  For  I  am  told  he  is  very  cunning.  —  23.  The 
exhortation  of  the  preceding  verse  is  repeated  in  substance  and 
Saul  concludes  :  Then  I  will  go  with  you,  and  if  he  be  in  the  land, 
I  will  search  him  out  among  all  the  thousands  ofjudah.  —  24.  The 
Ziphites  went  in  advance  of  Saul  at  a  time  when  David  and  his 
men  were  in  the  Wilderness  of  Maon]  the  place  is  mentioned 
along  with  Carmel  and  Ziph  in  Jos.  15^^,  and  still  bears  the  name 
Ma'in.  As  the  next  verse  tells  that  David  on  hearing  of  Saul's 
incursion  went  and  dwelt  in  the  Wilderness  of  Maon,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  the  text.  —  In  the  Arabah  to  the 
south  of  Jeshimon]  is  in  fact  sufficiently  explicit.  —  25.  David 
went  down  to  the  crag  which  is  in  the  Wilderness  of  Maon.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  that  he  fled  down  the  mountain  side  without 
attempting  a  defence.  —  26.  Saul  was  in  hot  pursuit  —  David  was 
going  in  hasty  flight  from  Saul,  and  Saul  and  his  men  were  about 
to  fly  upon  David  and  his  men,  to  seize  hold  of  them']  the  providen- 
tial interference  came  just  at  the  right  moment.  —  27,  28.  Saul  is 
called  off  by  the  news  of  a  Philistine  invasion,  and  the  place 
receives  the  name  :  Rock  of  Divisions.  —  29.  The  verse  forms 
the  transition  to  the  following.  Eugcdi  is  a  well-known  oasis  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judah,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

19.  As  the  verse  stands  it  gives  David's  location  tautologically :  in  strong- 
holds, in  Horesha,  in  the  Hill  of  Hachila]  but  the  indefinite  strongholds  is  the 
only  word  which  fits  the  situation,  and  it,  as  well  as  Saul's  reply,  is  contradicted 
by  the  more  exact  locations  which  follow.  These  also  seem  inconsistent  with 
each  other  unless  we  suppose  Horesha  to  be  located  on  the  Hill  of  Hachila, 
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which  is  unnatural.  We  are  obliged  therefore  to  strike  out  as  later  insertion 
all  that  follows  ni-f^t:2.  The  last  clause  was  put  in  under  the  influence  of  26I 
and  nrin  was  inserted  to  reconcile  this  with  the  preceding.  The  location  of 
the  Hill  of  Hachila  here  however  is  given  as  soui/i  of  the  desert,  whereas  in 
26^  it  is  apparently  east  of  it;  cf.  v.'*  (We.).  —  n'?i3nn]  occurs  only  here  and 
in  261-3  (Glaser  restores  it  by  conjecture  in  15''  for  nSMn) ;  some  copies  have 
n^^2n.  —  ;-^r~n]  is  used  of  the  Desert  of  Judah  here  and  26I3,  of.  Num.  21^°. 
For  a  description  cf.  GAS.,  Geog.  p.  313;  also  Robinson,  £Ji^.  I.  p.  500 f. — 
20.  niN-^o':']  elsewhere  pin  '^d2.  Here  we  should  expect  '^jd.  For  ^i'^^  (@  seems 
to  have  read  ir'?.x  connecting  it  with  what  precedes,  ^\y'?^;^  would  be  the  regu- 
lar form  to  express  what  we  need  in  this  context.  —  21.  anVcn]  confirms  the 
emendation  made  in  22^. — 22.  ij'ijn]  supply  2'-',  1  Chr.  12".  The  ellipsis  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  however,  and  perhaps  we  should  read  uon,  De  Rossi, 
with  6  MSS.  Some  editions  prefix  \  —  ;>sm  ij'ti]  one  of  the  two  words  is 
superfluous,  and  (3^  has  only  y;-\  The  words  or  insi  •■c  are  inappropriate; 
Saul  is  not  concerned  with  the  particular  man  who  shall  discover  David  but 
with  the  discovery  only.  Besides,  we  should  at  least  emend  •'D  to  •'C\  (@  has 
eV  rdxei  €KeT,  on  the  ground  of  which  Th.  following  a  hint  of  Ew.  reads  mn?:n 
—  'where  his  y?^if//«^- foot  may  be.'  But  the  adjective  is  uncalled  for.  Ki. 
reads  mn::  as  an  adverb :  ino7V  quickly,  but  the  order  of  the  words  renders 
this  impossible.  What  the  sense  requires  is  a  participle  defining  the  condition 
of  the  subject  —  where  his  foot  is  staying.  The  original  may  have  been  n;'u-i  , 
cf.  Is.  34I*,  or  p^nr,  Ps.  91I.  But  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  corrup- 
tion is  deeper,  and  that  Saul  really  said:  spy  out  (i>n)  his  resting-place  cun- 
ningly, because  he  is  very  sly.  Something  like  this  seems  required  by  the 
concluding  part  of  the  verse. —  "\:;.s  ■'d]  for  one  says  is  perfectly  good  Hebrew. 
But  it  is  surprising  that  Saul  should  give  David's  character  by  hearsay,  so  that 
this  part  of  the  verse  also  seems  to  have  suffered  in  transmission.  (5  reads 
00  ei-n-ire  {etivaTe)  connecting  with  what  precedes:  hasten  where  you  say 
{he  is),  adding  lest  he  play  you  a  trick.  — 2%.  The  verse  is  so  nearly  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  preceding,  that  Kl.  takes  it  to  be  an  insertion  from  a  different 
document.  More  probably  it  has  been  expanded  by  a  scribe,  (g^  omits 
P^J'Sn  .  .  .  Sdc,  and  what  remains  gives  a  satisfactory  sense.  —  p:!j"'7x]  prob- 
ably we  should  read  ^;'  (as  so  often).  They  were  to  return  resting  071  a  cer- 
tainty.—  pvc]  identified  by  Robinson.  The  village  lies  not  far  south  of 
Carmel.  In  this  place  (gr^  has  tj)  inriKow  and  Houbigant  *  conjectures  there- 
fore ]r;r2C'.  But  as  the  Ziphites  were  active  in  the  matter,  the  Wilderness  of 
Maon  is  appropriate  enough. — nj-i;3]  must  mean  in  the  valley  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  As  the  Jordan  valley  is  called  the  Arabah,  and  the  same  valley  extends 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  this  makes  no  difficulty.  On  Jeshimon  cf.  Num.  2120 
23^8  and  Dillmann's  note. —25.  tt'paS]  read  i^r-paS  with  61L2C  (Th.).  — 3^'>i] 
is  inappropriate.  (§  had  iti'N  which  is  evidently  original  (Th.). — 26.  'riNS'] 
add  rii'jNi  with  @.  —  rsnj]  cf.  2  K.  "j^^  Kt.     David  was  putting  himself  into  a 

*Cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  VI.  280  (Niese,  II.  p.  54),  kv  TJj  2i>aJvos  ep^My. 
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panic  in  getting  away.  —  ana;]  which  is  used  ol  protecting,  Ps.  5^3,  seems 
inappropriate  here,  so  that  the  conjecture  of  Kl.  who  reads  Diy;  is  acceptable. 
—  28.  n-(-^c]  on  the  Daghesh  (Baer  and  Ginsb.)  cf.  Ges.^s  22  j.  —  np'^ni^n  ;-Sd] 
the  expositors  are  divided  between  the  interpretations  Rock  of  Divisions  and 
Rock  of  Escape.  The  latter  would  be  more  appropriate  if  p'?n  could  mean 
to  escape ;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  —  29.  The  division  of  chapters 
and  verses  differs  in  the  different  editions,  and  Baer  begins  the  next  chapter 
with  this  verse  —  as  do  the  majority  of  editions  in  circulation.  Engedi  still 
bears  the  name  Ain  Jidi,  Robinson,  BR-.  I.  p.  504,  GAS.  Geog,  p.  269.  For 
the  older  authorities,  Reland,  Palaestina,  p.  763. 

XXIV.  1-22.  David's  magnanimity.  —  Saul  comes  into  David's 
power,  but  is  spared  and  recognizes  the  generosity  of  his  enemy. 
The  incident  is  similar  to  the  one  narrated  in  26.  In  both  cases 
Saul  is  at  the  mercy  of  David,  and  in  danger  of  being  slain  except 
for  David's  restraint  of  his  men.  In  both,  David's  motive  is  rev- 
erence for  the  Anointed  of  Yahweh.  In  the  second  of  the  two 
accounts,  David  makes  no  allusion  to  having  spared  Saul  before, 
and  Saul  is  equally  silent.  We  have  reason  to  think,  therefore, 
that  we  have  two  versions  of  the  same  story.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  one  belongs  with  each  of  the  two  documents  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  narrative  already  considered.  Almost  the 
only  clue  to  the  relation  of  one  of  these  stories  to  the  other  is 
that  in  this  chapter  Saul  is  brought  into  David's  power,  whereas  in 
26  David  takes  upon  himself  the  danger  of  going  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  slight  preponderance  of  probability  seems  to  me  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  latter  representation  (chapter  26)  as  more 
original. 

1.  As  remarked  above,  the  editions  vary  in  the  division  of  chap- 
ters. The  only  ones  which  agree  with  Ginsburg  in  making  the 
dividing  line  the  space  which  indicates  a  Farasha,  are  the  very  cor- 
rect edition  printed  at  Mantua  1742,  and  those  printed  by  Plantin. 
I  have  followed  this  notation  with  the  idea  that  Ginsburg's  edition 
is  likely  to  be  widely  current.  —  2.  The  force  of  thjre  thousand 
men  which  Saul  took  with  him  reminds  us  of  the  standing  army 
which  he  recruited  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  13I  The  Wild- 
goafs  Crags,  on  the  face  of  which  he  sought  David,  are  not  yet 
identified,  but  the  ibex  {bedji)  is  still  found  in  the  region. — 
3.  The  sheep  folds  to  which  Saul  came  were  possibly  caves  with  a 
rough  stone  wall  about  the  entrance,  such  as  are  still  found  in  the 
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Wilderness  of  Judah.  Into  one  of  these  caves  Saul  went  to  relieve 
himself,  cf.  Jd.  3^*,  where  the  same  euphemism  is  used  as  here. 
This  cave,  however,  was  the  one  in  which  David  and  his  men  had 
taken  refuge.  They  would  naturally  be  unseen  by  Saul  as  he  came 
in  from  the  dayhght.  We  need  not  insist  that  the  whole  of  David's 
force  was  in  the  one  cave.  —  4-7.  The  narrative  does  not  follow 
the  natural  order,  and  is  perhaps  interpolated.  —  4.  David's  men 
remind  him  of  a  promise  of  God  :  This  is  the  day  of  which  Yah- 
weh  said:  Behold  I  give  thine  enemy  into  thy  hand,  and  thou  shall 
do  to  him  as  thou  plcascst.  No  such  promise  is  recorded  in  the 
preceding  narrative.  The  author  probably  had  in  mind  later  pro- 
phetic declarations.  According  to  the  present  text,  David,  without 
replying  to  his  men,  secretly  approached  the  king,  and  cut  off  the 
skirt  of  his  mantle.  —  5.  The  feeling  that  his  action  was  an  indig- 
nity gave  him  a  twinge  of  conscience.  —  6.  The  verse  continues 
the  conversation  between  David  and  his  men  with  no  reference  to 
the  skirt.  —  7.  So  David  restrained  his  men']  the  exact  verb 
intended  is  doubtful,  see  the  critical  note. 

2.  n'''?i"n]  cf.  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  97  noU.  (3^  has  rris  d-^pas  tuv  i\d<puv, 
which  possibly  points  to  □■''?>'\t  niv.  —  3.  "iDn^]  Ginsb.  gives  -i^DnS  as  the 
reading  of  the  Massora.  The  phrase  here  used  is  found  in  only  one  other 
passage,  but  the  meaning  seems  clear.  A  call  of  nature  is  the  only  adequate 
reason  for  the  King's  going  alone  and  unattended  into  a  cave.  @  also 
speaks  euphemistically,  but  Aq.  rendered  cnroKevwaai  (Theod.  Questiones),  and 
Josephus  describes  Saul  as  eVeiyojaei'os  lith  rSiv  Kara  (pvaiv,  with  which  com- 
pare ut piirgaret  ventreni  3L,  and  nio-ns  njyaS  ®;.  Only  S  (which  makes  Saul 
sleep)  breaks  the  consensus  of  the  ancient  authorities.  —  \i3-\o]  indicates 
a  cave  with  branching  recesses.  —  ::"a•.^"']  describes  the  position  in  which 
David's  men  were  at  Saul's  entrance  —  they  were  sitting  down  in  the  recesses 
of  the  cave  (Dr.).  —  4-7.  According  to  the  received  text  the  order  is  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  David's  men  point  out  his  opportunity;  (2)  David  rises  and  cuts 
off  Saul's  skirt;  (3)  he  repents  of  it;  (4)  he  then  replies  to  his  men;  (5)  he 
restrains  them  from  bloodshed.  This  is  obviously  an  unnatural  order,  and  Co. 
and  Bu.  rearrange  the  clauses  in  the  order  ^^-  *'•  '*•  '^-  ^-  '^^.  The  narrative  then 
reads  smoothly  enough.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  dislocation  took 
place.  It  cannot  be  intentional,  for  there  is  no  motive  for  it;  the  accidents 
of  transmission  do  not  generally  work  in  this  way.  It  seems  simpler  to  sup- 
pose that  the  corruption  has  come  in  as  so  often  by  interpolation.  The  earlier 
account  made  no  mention  of  David's  cutting  off  Saul's  skirt.  The  fact  that 
Saul  had  been  in  David's  power  was  sufficiently  evident  by  their  having  been 
in  the  cave  together.     A  later  writer  wanted  more  tangible  evidence  and  so 
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introduced  the  incident  of  the  skirt.  Verse  ^  joins  directly  to  *^,  and  what 
is  between  has  been  inserted.  Verse  ^i  is  inserted  by  the  same  hand  and  is 
as  readily  spared  as  *^"^.  —  4.  -(::'.x  avi]  it  would  be  grammatically  correct  to 
translate :  t/iis  is  the  day  when  Yahweh  says,  in  which  case  Yahweh  speaks 
by  his  providential  delivery  of  Saul  into  David's  hand,  and  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  a  prediction  made  at  an  earlier  time.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe Yahweh  as  speaking  by  such  a  providence,  and  the  following  words 
X^'i  "i^JX  njn  are  in  the  regular  prophetic  form.  I  have  therefore  supposed 
such  a  reference  here.  The  other  view  is  defended  by  Dr.,  Notes.  "ja^N  Q>'e, 
is  correct.  —  5.  fi:D"i"iN]  should  have  the  article  or  be  defined  by  a  genitive. 
Th.  proposes  to  insert  'I'V'nn.  (@  however  reads  ttjs  SnrAoiSos  olvtov  instead 
of  ^^'Av'^}  iB'N,  and  the  latter  is  suspicious  from  its  conformity  to  v.*.  Restore 
therefore  iSi;'n  r|:D  nx.  —  6.  niniD  i"?  nSiSn]  so  in  26"  i  K.  2r^  —  7.  j-Di'M] 
the  verb  means  to  rend  or  tear,  Jd.  14^.  Even  if  we  suppose  a  figure  of 
speech,  the  action  described  by  such  a  figure  is  too  violent  for  the  situation. 
(5  Ka\  fireKTev  may  point  to  i'S'i'M  as  conjectured  by  Cappellus  (Critiea  Sacra, 
P-  330) ;  it  might  also  represent  opLT'M  which  would  be  appropriate  here.  Bu. 
proposes  yja^i,  citing  2^-'^-^  which  are  not  strictly  parallel. 

8.  The  verse  division  should  be  made  to  include  the  last  clause 
of  the  preceding  :  Ant/  when  Saul  rose  from  the  cave  and  went 
on  the  road,  David  arose  after  him  and  went  out.  As  Saul  turned 
at  his  call,  David  did  the  customary  obeisance  by  prostration.  — 

9.  David's  expostulation  assumes  that  Saul  is  under  the  influence 
of  evil  advisers  who  slanderously  say :   David  seeks  thy  hurt.  — • 

10.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  present  experience  :  To-day  thine 
eyes  see  that  Yahweh  gave  thee  into  my  hand  in  the  cave,  but  I 
refused  to  kill  thee']  and  the  refusal  is  motived  by  his  relation  to 
Saul  as  his  lord  and  as  the  Anointed  of  Yahweh.  — 11.  David 
calls  attention  to  the  skirt  as  evidence  ;  /  have  not  sinned  against 
thee  though  thou  art  aiming  at  my  life,  to  take  it]  repayment  of 
evil  with  good.  As  already  shown  the  verse  must  stand  or  fall 
with  ^''"^  — 12.  He  leaves  his  cause  in  the  hands  of  God,  reiter- 
ating his  refusal  to  lay  his  hand  upon  Saul.  — 13.  The  introduction 
of  such  a  proverb  as  we  here  find  is  particularly  infelicitous,  for  it 
intimates  that  the  wickedness  of  Saul  would  be  his  destruction. 
There  is  good  ground  therefore  for  suspecting  the  verse  to  be  an 
interpolation.  — 14.  The  unworthiness  of  Saul's  effort  is  seen  in 
the  insignificance  of  the  object.  David  compares  himself  to 
a  dead  dog,  cf.  2  S.  9*,  or  to  a  flea.  — 15.  A  prayer  for  vindication 
at  the  hands  of  Yahweh. 
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8.  p"nnx]  should  apparently  be  nns  as  read  by  (3^^,  and  we  should 
possibly  omit  NX''!  with  <S^.  The  reading  of  (g^  is  considerably  shorter  than 
either  of  the  others  —  nal  i^ij\6e  Aavi5  e/c  tov  airriKaiov  biriaoi  SaoiiA  Kiyoov 
omitting  from  one  oTriVoi  to  the  other.  — 10.  yry  in->]  Saul's  eyes  had  not 
seen  anything  in  the  cave,  but  the  appearance  of  David  made  clear  what  his 
situation  had  been.  We  should  retain  the  text  therefore,  instead  of  changing 
to  yy;'2  hnt  with  S>.  —  icn)]  is  irregular  as  pointed  out  by  Th.,  We.,  Dr. 
The  emendation  to  jxsxi  suggested  by  We.  on  the  ground  of  koi  ovk  T)&ovKT]Qy)v 
commends  itself.  Ki.  adheres  to  ^  translating  man  sprach  mir  zu,  but  the 
tense  is  wrong.  3L  reads  IDSI  =  and  I  thought  to  kill  thee  ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  David  would  confess  an  intention  of  this  kind.  —  Dn.-i]  evidently 
requires  ■'jiy  to  be  expressed  as  is  actually  done  by  IL.  On  the  ground  of  (5 
however  we  may  restore  dhni  (We.) ;  the  similarity  of  n  and  n  in  the  old- 
Hebrew  alphabet  is  remarked  upon  by  Ginsburg,  Introd.  p.  291.  — 11.  ^jmi] 
is  curiously  connected  by  @^  with  the  preceding:  he  is  the  Anointed  of 
Yahweh  and  my  father.  (S^  reads  simply  real  llov  rh  TtTepvyiov.  The  diffuse- 
ness  of  this  verse  is  an  argument  for  its  later  insertion.  What  David  wished 
to  impress  was  sufficiently  evident  without  so  many  words.  —  ms]  only  here 
and  Ex.  21^^  It  there  means  to  intend  a  thing.  — 13.  The  proverb  of  the 
ancients  here  introduced  seems  to  mean  that  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  will 
come  from  themselves  — '  his  violence  shall  come  down  upon  his  own  head.' 
A  reader  might  find  this  appropriate  to  Saul  and  insert  it  in  the  margin, 
whence  it  came  into  the  text.  We  can  hardly  suppose  the  original  author, 
who  makes  David  show  such  deep  respect  for  Saul,  to  put  such  an  intimation 
into  David's  mouth.  —  ■'jD-ipn]  should  probably  be  plural  —  the  following  word 
begins  with  c.  —  -|3]  should  be  n  which  form  alone  is  appropriate  to  the 
proverb.  — 14.  The  exaggerated  humility  with  which  David  here  speaks 
seems  to  me  secondary,  as  compared  with  the  vigorous  language  of  262>. 
— 15.  ijiaa'J'Mj  in  the  meaning  of  freeing  from  one's  enemies,  as  was  done 
by  the  liberators  of  Israel  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 

16.  Saul,  overcome  with  emotion,  wept  aloud  in  oriental  fash- 
ion.— 17.  Saul  confesses  that  David  is  more  righteous,  in  that  he 
has  repaid  good  for  evil.  — 18.  The  present  example  is  conspicu- 
ous proof:  To-day  thou  hast  done  great  good  to  me  in  that  Yah- 
weh shut  me  up  into  thy  hand  and  thou  didst  not  kill  /;/(?]  all 
David's  acts  towards  Saul  had  been  good,  but  this  was  the  greatest. 
— 19.  Such  an  act  is  almost  unheard  of — what  man  will  find 
his  enemy  and  send  him  on  a  good  path  ?  Saul  therefore  predicts  : 
Yahweh  will  reward  thee  good  for  the  good  deed  which  thoti  hast 
done  to  me.  —  20.  Saul  confesses  his  conviction  that  David  is  to 
come  to  the  kingdom.  —  21.  He  therefore  adjures  David  not  to 
cut  off  his  seed  after  him  ;  and  that  thou  zailt  not  destroy  my  name 
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from  my  clan']  the  blotting  out  of  one's  name  by  the  destruction 
of  his  children  was  the  gravest  calamity,  2  S.   14^.  —  22.   With 

David's  compliance  the  interview  ended ;  Satii  went  to  his  house 
and  David  and  his  men  went  up  to  the  stronghoM. 

16.  ^n  .  .  .  -idnm]  is  suspected  by  Bu.  and  is  in  fact  doubtful.  The  same 
words  occur  in  26"  where  they  are  in  place  and  are  followed  by  David's 
answer.  — 18.  nxi  A7.]  npNi  Qre.  —  mjni]  the  conjectural  emendation  of 
Kl.  to  nSijni  is  accepted  by  Bu.,  Ki.,  and  gives  a  much  better  sense  :  To-day 
ihou  hast  done  the  greatest  thing  which  thou  hast  done  to  me  in  the  way  of  good, 
namely  (t^'N  px)  :  Yahweh  delivered  me  into  thy  hand,  etc. —  19.  in'^a"]  is 
usually  assumed  to  be  a  question  and  Dr.  compares  Ezek.  \^^'^.  It  seems  easier 
however  to  emend  with  Kl.,  reading  ■'DI  instead  of  ■'Oi  (cf.  IL  quis  enini), 
striking  out  r^N.  Otherwise  we  must  assume  an  anacoluthon :  When  a  man 
finds  his  enemy  and  sends  him  on  a  good  path  —  Yahweh  will  reward  thee. 
The  author  in  this  case  intended  to  say:  Yahiveh  will  reward  him,  but 
changet  the  construction.  —  nrn  arn  nnn]  is  possible,  but  the  following  clause 
is  difficult.  We  should  probably  read  njn  ^itan  nnn  with  Kl.  —  20,  21.  These 
verses  with  the  first  three  words  of  ^^  are  coloured  by  Bu.  as  a  very  late  inser- 
tion 'cf.  i\S.  p.  229).  The  idea  of  this  author  however  that  David  was  to 
come  to  the  kingdom  might  readily  express  itself  by  the  mouth  of  Saul  in 
this  way. 

XXV.  1.  This  notice  of  the  death  of  Samuel  has  no  connexion 
with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows,  but  is  duplicated  in  28^ 
It  may  have  followed  immediately  on  ip^'^^^  in  a  Hfe  of  Samuel. 
The  history  as  thus  reconstructed  told  of  David's  preservation  by 
the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  which  fell  upon  Saul,  and  added  that  soon 
after  that  experience  Samuel  died,  so  that  David  took  refuge  in 
the  Wilderness.  Samuel  was  buried  in  his  house,  cf.  i  K.  -r^ 
(perhaps  also  2  K.  21^*  originally).  Though  other  specific  state- 
ments to  this  effect  are  not  found,  it  is  possible  that  burial  in  one's 
house  was  not  uncommon.  The  fact  that  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  were  in  the  palace  (Ezek.  43^"^)  would  favour  this 
view.  There  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  alleged  bones 
of  Samuel  were  transferred  to  Constantinople,  a.d.  406.  —  The 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  which  David  is  said  to  have  gone  is  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  the  Arabah.  The  historical  improbability 
of  David's  going  so  far  into  the  wilderness  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  changing  the  text. 

1.  Schmid  cites  Serarius  and  Sanctius  concerning  the  translation  of  Sam- 
uel's bones  to  Constantinople.      He  himself  of  course  rejects  that  which  the 
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credulous  and  superstitious  accept.  —  pxD  tjid]  known  as  the  seat  of  Ish- 
mael,  Gen.  21-I  and  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Wandering,  Nu.  10I2  12I6. 
On  the  ground  of  Maac  (@^  most  editors  are  disposed  to  emend  to  pyc  here. 
But  the  change  to  this  from  the  other  on  the  ground  of  the  next  verse  is 
more  probable  than  the  reverse. 

XXV.  2-44.  David  and  Nabal.  —  David  takes  the  occasion  of 
a  festival,  to  ask  a  contribution  from  a  wealthy  Calebite  named 
Nabal.  His  messengers  are  churlishly  sent  away  empty,  and  David 
in  his  wrath  vows  to  destroy  the  man  and  his  family.  Nabal's  wife 
Abigail,  on  being  informed  of  the  way  in  which  the  messengers 
have  been  treated,  suspects  that  mischief  is  brewing.  Hastily  tak- 
ing a  generous  present  she  rides  to  meet  David  whom  she  pacifies. 
A  few  days  later  Nabal  dies  and  David  makes  Abigail  his  wife. 

The  story  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  Ufe  in  the  land  of  "Judah. 
It  seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  source  from  which  in  subsequent 
chapters  we  have  David's  family  history.  The  interest  of  the 
author  is  not  in  David's  method  with  the  wealthy  sheep  owners, 
but  in  the  way  he  got  a  wife,  and  in  the  kind  of  wife  he  got.  The 
connexion  with  what  goes  before  is  not  plain,  but  as  there  is  no 
trace  in  it  of  the  persecution  by  Saul,  we  may  suppose  that  it 
once  followed  directly  on  23",  where  the  author  disposes  of  Saul 
(so  far  as  his  history  is  concerned)  by  remarking  that  he  sought 
David  continually  but  that  God  did  not  deliver  him  into  his  hand. 
The  close  of  the  narrative  joins  directly  to  27^ 

2-13.  The  provocation. — The  situation  is  described:  There 
was  a  man  in  Maon~]  a  locahty  already  mentioned  23^^;  tvhose 
business  was  in  Ca7mel~\  the  only  business  which  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  region  is  that  of  the  shepherd.  Carmel,  still  bearing 
the  name  Kurmtil,  is  directly  south  of  Ziph.  Nabal  was  wealthy 
in  flocks,  and  at  this  particular  time  he  was  engaged  in  shearing 
his  flocks  at  Carmel'\  the  sheep  shearing  was  a  festival,  like  the 
harvest  and  the  vintage.  At  such  a  time  a  large  hospitality  was 
customary ;  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Bedawin  still  count  on  the  gener- 
osity of  the  sheep  masters  (Robinson,  BR'.  I.  p.  498) .  —  3.  The 
characters  of  the  man  and  his  wife  are  contrasted  :  The  woman 
was  sensible  and  comely,  but  the  man  was  rough  and  ill  behaved~\ 
as  is  borne  out  by  the  story.     By  race  he  was  a  Calebite,  of  the 
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clan  which  possessed  Hebron  and  the  surrounding  country.  Ap- 
parently the  clan  still  counted  itself  independent  of  Judah. — • 
4,  5.   David  heard  in  the  wilderness  —  perhaps  in  Horesha,  23^* 

—  and  sent  ten  men  with  a  demand  for  protection  money.  The 
demand  was  entirely  correct  in  form,  bearing  David's  greeting 

—  ask  him  of  his  welfare  in  ?ny  name.  —  6.  The  greeting  is  set 
forth    at   large,   though   the   introductory  words  are  obscure. — 

7.  The  basis  of  a  claim  is  found  in  David's  behaviour.  He 
had  refused  to  exercise  the  right  of  the  strongest :  Thy  shep- 
herds were  with  us,  and  we  did  not  feer  at  them']  that  the  soldiers 
in  such  circumstances  should  refrain  from  provoking  a  conflict 
by  biting  words  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  self-control.  — 
And  nothing  of  theirs  was  missing]   scarcely  less  remarkable.  — 

8.  David's  messengers  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Nabal's  own 
men,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  come  on  a  feast  day,  and 
ask  a  present /t'r  thy  son  David.  —  9.  The  messengers  deliver  the 
message  in  the  name  of  David.  — 10.  Nabal's  reply  is  an  insult- 
ing one  :  Who  is  David?  And  who  is  the  Son  of  Jesse?  Many 
are  the  slaves  in  these  days  who  break  away,  each  from  his  master] 
the  justice  of  the  taunt  in  relation  to  many  of  David's  followers 
gave  it  its  sting.  — 11.  Sarcastic  reply  to  the  request:  And  1 
must  take  my  bread  a?id  my  wine  and  my  flesh,  which  I  have  slain 
for  my  shearers,  and  give  it  to  men  of  whotn  I  do  not  knozv  whence 
they  are !  The  answer  is  sufficiently  plain.  — 12,  13.  David's 
messengers  bring  their  report,  and  David  prepares  to  avenge  the 
insult.  Four  hundred  men  are  to  go  with  him  arid  two  Jmndred 
remained  with  the  baggage]  an  arrangement  made  also  at  a  later 
time,  30^". 

2.  •ii'iNi]  we  expect  it'nx  ihm,  and  a  case  analogous  to  the  text  is  difficult  to 
discover,  na-pn  is  used  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  shepherd's  work,  as  it  is 
used  of  the  crops  —  the  wo7-k  of  the  farmer,  Ex.  23!^.  Similarly  rh'^Q  of  the 
shepherd's  flock,  Is.  40IO.  —  Sdid]  on  the  site,  Robinson,  BK^.  I.  p.  495  f.,  GAS., 
Geog.  p.  306,  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  163.  —  '^nj]  of  great  wealth,  like  Barzillai  2  S.  IQ^^. 

—  3.  S^j]  the  word  is  not  quite  such  a  nickname  as  we  think  from  the  transla- 
tion/00/. It  means  reckless  (cf.  Is.  32^),  and  might  be  accepted  as  a  compliment 
by  a  man  like  Nabal.  — '?^j''aN]  @  tries  to  make  the  word  more  euphonious  by 
softening  it  to  Abigaia.  —  r\z'^'\  Is.  19*  2  S.  f^.  n^D  Kt. :  •'^''j  Qre.  The 
former  is  possibly  an  attempt  to  be  witty  —  he  was  like  or  the  name  was  like 
(Kl.)  his  heart ;  with  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  proverb  'as  he  thinketh  in 
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his  heart.'  The  Qre  is  doubtless  right.  <3  avBpunros  kvvikSs.  On  the  clan 
Caleb  of.  Moore,  Jtidges,  p.  30.  —  6.  ■■n'^]  is  unintelligil  >le.  The  punctuators 
intend  it  to  represent  'nx'7  :  to  my  brethren.  But  Nabal  alone  is  addressed,  so 
that  we  should  at  least  make  it  a  singular,  to  my  brother.  Even  then  the  sen- 
tence is  awkward  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  corruption,  especially  as  the 
following  1  is  superfluous.  The  versions  seem  to  have  had  no  different  read- 
ing. I  suspect  that  n^  is  a  corruption  of  1^  (or  n^)  and  that  m  -n?  we  have 
the  ^n  or  clan,  to  which  I  would  join  the  1  from  the  next  word,  making  omCvSi 
r.i^i  1^  :  and  you  shall  say  to  him  and  to  his  clan.  The  whole  sept  would  be 
gathered  for  the  shearing.  Houbigant  suggests:  n-x  •'nx  1^  nj  a~ic«i.  "  R. 
Sal.  et  R.  Levi:  sic  fiat  tibi  post  anmuii  incolumi.  D.  Kimchi :  sic  fiat  tibi 
per  omnem  vitam.  Et  pro  se  citat  Chaldaeum.  Magis  placet  Tremellius,  qui 
vertit  post  Luther :  Et  dicite  ei,  si  incolumis  est.  Forte  sic :  Et  dicetis  sic  : 
Vivo  (h.  e.  Deo  vivo  vitae  nostrae  Domino  te  commendo)  :  ut  tu  sit  salvtis." 
Schm.  p.  827.  The  embarrassment  of  the  commentators  is  evident.  — 7.  x*^] 
read  n^-i  with  ©STS-  The  1  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  word  is  the  occasion 
of  the  error.  —  c:ijcV3n]  on  the  pointing  of.  Ges.^^  53/- — 8-  ^'-^  2v]  else- 
where of  a  festival,  Esth.  8^'  and  also  in  post-Biblical  Hebrew.  Cf.  also 
^•■2X0  snyic,  Zech.  8'^.  —  ua]  with  loss  of  the  n,  Ges.^'',  720.  —  ij:]Si  ^^^:3;•'?] 
(5  has  only  ra  ul^  ffov,  which  seems  most  appropriate.  —  9.  inin]  most 
naturally  means  and  rested  horn  their  weariness.  Undoubtedly  a  considerable 
journey  in  the  desert  is  presupposed,  so  that  we  may  retain  the  reading.  @ 
reads  apM  and  connects  with  the  following,  (S^'  giving  the  right  order :  Kal 
aveirrjSriffe  Na^cA  ical  aweKpidrj.  From  the  character  given  to  Nabal  we  might 
expect  some  manifestation  of  anger,  cf.  20^*,  so  that  much  may  be  said  for  this 
reading.  — 10.  Dnjj']  the  article  is  necessary  and  is  found  in  0.  —  cviijricn] 
perhaps,  as  Kl.  suggests,  who  play  the  robber.  — 11.  icv:]  is  scarcely  possible. 
Water  was  indeed  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  desert.  But  David  hardly  ex- 
pected his  men  to  bring  it  to  him  from  Nabal.  Read  with  (g  ^y\  Abigail 
did  in  fact  take  wine  as  part  of  her  present. 

14-19.  Abigail's  prompt  action. — She  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  shepherd  lads:  David  sent  messengers  from  the  Wilderness 
to  greet  our  master  and  he  flew  at  them~\  with  insulting  words.  — 
15,  16.  The  claim  of  David  as  to  his  forbearance  towards  Nabal 
and  his  protection  of  the  flocks  is  verified.  His  men  had  been 
a  7vall  to  the  flocks  against  marauders.  — 17.  The  situation  is 
critical,  for  evil  is  determined  upon  our  master']  cf  20^.  All  de- 
pends upon  Abigail,  for  it  is  impossible  to  approach  Nabal :  he  is 
such  a  son  of  Belial  that  one  cannot  speak  to  him]  the  evil  temper 
of  the  man  makes  him  a  terror  to  his  household.  — 18.  The  hint 
was  sufficient  and  the  prudent  woman  took  from  the  abundant 
stores  provided  for  the  shearers  a  substantial  present  for  David. 
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Besides  bread  and  wine,  there  were  five  roasted  sheep]  Gen.  iS''-  *, 
five  measures  of  parched  grain\  17^^,  a  hundred  bunches  of  raisins 
and  two  hundred  cakes  of  figs]  that  the  bunches  of  raisins  were 
counted  is  evident  from  2  S.  i6\  — 19.  The  present  was  sent  on 
before,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob's  meeting  with  Esau,  to  make  a 
favourable  impression. 

14.  lijn]  had  told  while  the  messengers  were  returning  to  David.  —  "i>'j 
nn>'jnD  nnx]  is  redundant.  (5  omits  ~i>j.  ((S^  has  a  double  translation 
of  ^^'\'yi'^^^.  The  conjecture  of  Kl.  adopted  by  Bu.  is  attractive  (reading 
DVi'""^)-  —  D'^^  ^T''']  means  he  flew  tipon  them  as  the  bird  of  prey  swoops 
upon  its  victim.  Whether  this  fits  the  context  is  doubtful,  for  the  anger  of 
Nabal  could  scarcely  be  compared  to  the  eagerness  of  a  rapacious  bird.  All 
endeavours  to  correct  the  text  are  however  unsatisfactory;  koX  i^eicAivev  air' 
avTcov  (S  implies  anr:  av.  But  Nabal  had  used  insulting  words  as  well  as 
turned  from  them.  SST  seem  to  render  ana  tDp^i,  cf.  Ps.  95I''  =  and  h.e  was 
disgiisted at  them.  But  it  was  Nabal's  expression  of  his  feeling  (not  the  feeling 
itself)  that  gave  offence.  Of  the  conjectures,  perhaps  the  best  is  ana  to^'^M 
-  and  he  kicked  at  them,  cf.  229  £)t.  3215  (Tanch.  cited  by  Th.).  — 15.  unrn:: 
nT.;o]  (@  prefixes  /cai  and  joins  to  the  next  verse.  But  the  close  of  that  verse 
again  gives  a  time  determination,  so  that  we  must  retain  the  reading  of  |[^.  — 
17.  irj-ivS'"'^N]  the  preposition  should  evidently  be  '?;;.  —  naiD]  the  jd  of  com- 
parison :  he  is  more  wicked  than  that  one  can  speak  to  him  ;  too  wicked  to  speak 
to.  — 18.  Si  JUS  and  mr-7  may  show  only  the  ease  with  which  i  and  1  are  inter- 
changed, but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  both  are  remains  of  forms  once 
current,  cf.  Ges.26  2\b  75  v.  —  □\s'D]  according  to  Benzinger  {Archaeul.  p.  183  f.) 
the  seah  was  about  twelve  litres.  The  name  still  survives  among  the  Bedav/in 
though  the  size  of  the  measure  has  shrunk.  Doughty,  II.  p.  113.  <S  seems  to 
have  read  f//z«i- here.  —  nxDi]  koI  ySfxop  ev  (g.  We  might  expect  raisins  to 
be  measured  rather  than  counted,  but  the  reading  of  |^  is  protected  by  2  S.  16^. 
We.  conjectures  that  the  translators  read  ><S';di  here  and  rendered  koI  y6iJLov 
which  is  found  in  one  codex  (HP  236).  — 19.  S:jj]  lacking  in  (3^,  should 
probably  be  stricken  out. 

20.  There  was  no  time  to  spare  :  She  was  riding  on  the  ass, 
and  coming  down  the  side  of  a  hill  while  David  and  his  men  were 
coming  down  towards  her,  and  she  met  them]  came  upon  them 
unexpectedly  is  the  natural  interpretation.  —  21.  Before  the  meet- 
ing David  had  said  :  Only  for  nought  did  I  guard  all  that  belofigs 
to  this  fellow  in  the  Wilderness,  so  that  nothing  of  his  was  missing. 
—  22.  As  the  text  stands  we  read  :  God  do  so  to  the  enemies  of 
David  and  more  also  !  But,  as  was  already  seen  by  Kimchi,  it 
should  be  God  do  so  to  David!    A  scribe  could  not  think  of 
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David  as  forswearing  himself,  and  so  inserted  a  word  which  makes 
the  imprecation  mean  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  original  narra- 
tor said.  A  Lapide  thinks  that  David  used  the  language  more 
viilgi,  as  if  most  men  hesitate  to  utter  imprecations  on  themselves. 
This  however  is  not  the  case,  and  the  parallel  which  he  urges 
(Dan.  4^*^)  does  not  hold.  The  oath  was  to  the  eifect  that  David 
would  not  leave  aUve  of  Nabal's  household  a  shigle  male  —  the 
not  very  refined  description  is  used  also  in  i  K.  14^°  16"  21'-^ 
2  K.  98^  —  23.  At  the  meeting,  Abigail  alighted  hastily  in  order 
to  show  respect,  cf.  Jd.  i",  and  fell  upon  her  face  before  David'\ 
the  customary  obeisance  to  a  superior.  —  24.  And  she  fell  at  his 
feet  and  said:  Upon  me  be  the  gnilf]  2  S.  14^  In  dissuading 
David  from  carrying  out  his  oath,  she  would  take  the  responsi- 
bility. So  Rebecca  assumes  the  curse  which  Jacob  anticipates. 
Gen.  2f^.  —  Let  thy  maid  speak  in  thine  ears']  her  humility  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  arrogance  of  Nabal.  —  25.  Let  not  my 
Lord  give  any  attention  to  that  good-for-nothing  man!  The  reason 
is  that  his  depravity  has,  in  a  sense,  deprived  him  of  judgment : 
Bis  name  is  Reckless,  and  recklessness  dwells  with  hint]  as  his  con- 
stant companion.  We  might  paraphrase  :  "  His  name  is  Brutus 
and  he  is  a  brute''  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  —  for  herself 
she  can  plead  ignorance  of  David's  embassy.  —  26.  If  the  verse 
belongs  here  it  is  a  prediction  that  David's  enemies  shall  become 
like  Nabal  —  equally  foolhardy  we  may  suppose  —  and  so  run  into 
destruction.  —  27.  She  prays  that  her  present  may  be  given  to 
the  young  men  who  accompany  David.  —  28.  She  asks  David's 
indulgence,  on  the  ground  that  his  future  success  is  assured,  since 
he  fights  the  wars  of  Yalnveh.  The  argument  is  that  the  suc- 
cessful man  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous.  The  secure  house 
promised  to  David  is  his  dynasty.  —  29.  And  should  a  man  rise 
up  to  pursue  thee  and  to  seek  thy-  life,  then  shall  the  life  of  my 
Lord  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  the  living,  in  the  care  of  Yahweh 
thy  God]  the  precious  things  are  not  left  loose  to  be  lost  or 
destroyed,  but  are  carefully  wrapped  up  and  kept  together,  usu- 
ally in  the  inner  compartment,  under  the  eye  of  the  careful 
housewife.  The  reader  will  recall  the  ten  pieces  of  silver  of 
the  Gospel  parable.  The  idea  is  the  same  expressed  later  in 
the  declaration  that  the  righteous  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Q 
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living,  that  is  among  those  destined  by  God  to  long  life.  The 
exact  contrast  is  in  the  second  half-verse  :  But  the  life  of  thine 
enemies  he  shall  cast  away  with  a  sling]  a  modern  Jewish  im- 
precation is  :  may  his  life  be  bound  in  a  bag  full  of  holes,  and 
thus  quickly  lost.  The  older  commentators  found  in  the  two 
expressions  allusions  to  the  future  state  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  But  it  is  misleading  to  translate  nephesh  by  the  word 
soul  with  our  definition  of  that  word.  Abigail's  view  evidently 
does  not  reach  beyond  the  present  life.  —  30,  31.  The  declara- 
tion which  follows  is  to  the  effect  that  David  will  be  happier  in 
future  days,  if  he  now  restrains  himself  from  taking  vengeance  on 
Nabal :  When  Yahweh  shall  have  done  what  he  has  promised  .  .  . 
then  thou  wilt  not  have  this  as  a  qualm  and  as  a  reproach  of  heart, 
that  thou  hast  shed  blood  for  nought,  and  that  thine  own  hand  has 
delivered  thee]  instead  of  waiting  for  the  deliverance  promised  by 
God.  When  that  time  comes,  he  will  remember  Abigail  with 
gratitude  for  her  present  action.  —  32-34.  David's  reply  is  a  full 
recognition  of  the  providential  nature  of  her  mission,  as  well  as  a 
tribute  to  her  discretion.  By  her  action  she  has  kept  him  back 
from  walking  into  blood-guiltiness.  Had  she  not  acted,  the 
extermination  of  Nabal's  house  would  have  been  complete. 

20.  n\-ii]  has  arisen  erroneously  from  the  following  N^n.  The  tense  is 
wrong  as  well  as  the  gender.  Read  simply  n\ti  (Bu.).  —  t-d:]  in  the  shade 
of  the  mountain  does  not  seem  satisfactory,  "iroa  ^  gives  a  good  meaning  — 
on  the  side  —  but  we  have  no  other  trace  of  a  Hebrew  word  irD  in  this  sense. 
%  has  ad  radices  tnotttis.  —  21.  tn]  in  the  restrictive  sense:  only  to  be  de- 
ceived have  I  done  this.  —  ht^]  is  used  contemptuously  as  elsewhere.  — 
22.  in  ■'^^n'^]  makes  the  whole  imprecation  nonsense.  Kimchi  says  it  is 
a  euphemism  for  in*^.  Clericus,  following  Abarbanel,  makes  the  meaning  to 
be:  may  God  give  David'' s  enemies  the  zvealth  of  Nabal,  but  this  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  uniform  sense  of  a^n':'^  ■r\-v;-'  hd.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  alteration  was  made  to  save  David  from  false  swearing,  or  possibly  to 
save  the  reader  from  imprecating  a  saint.  —  T'P3  j^iC'c]  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. The  question  is  whether  David  means  that  he  will  not  leave  alive 
a  sijigle  male,  or  that  he  will  not  leave  alive  even  a  dog.  The  latter  is  favoured 
by  Isaaki,  Kimchi,  and  A  Lapide,  as  it  was  earlier  by  Procopius  of  Gaza,  and 
it  is  adopted  by  Schm.  But  it  would  hardly  occur  to  an  oriental  to  extermi- 
nate the  dogs  about  his  enemy's  village,  however  natural  it  may  be  for  a 
Roman  emperor  to  threaten  the  dogs  of  a  besieged  city  (as  was  done  by 
Aurelian  in  a  case  cited  by  Clericus  from  Bochart).     The  other  interpretation 
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which  makes  the  words  describe  every  male  of  the  threatened  family  seems  to 
agree  with  the  passages  where  the  phrase  occurs,  in  all  which  it  is  accom- 
panied by  words  which  apply  to  men  and  not  to  animals.  Objections  which 
have  been  based  upon  oriental  customs  seem  not  to  have  a  basis  in  fact.  The 
Targum  in  translating  yta  i'Ti  seems  to  understand  all  who  have  reached  years 
of  discretion,  while  some  expositors  have  taken  the  phrase  in  the  opposite 
sense  of  j)v«;/^  ^ci_)'i,  others  interpreting  of  the  lowest  slaves.  The  question  is 
discussed  at  length  by  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  I.  II.  55.-23.  n^jB"'?;*  in  ^bn'^] 
the  phrase  has  been  confused  by  a  scribe;  restore  n'^sN'S;?  't  >jdS  (We.). — 
24.  "'dpi]  is  lacking  in  (5^  which  makes  the  clause  begin  with  the  preceding 
innu'Pi :  and  she  prostrated  herself  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  Repeated  pros- 
trations are  in  order  however,  and  I  have  retained  |§  (Kl.,  Bu.  read  with  (S : 
v^j">  ^;'  I'TN  innarii).  —  •':s~i:i]  emphatic  repetition  of  the  pronoun,  Davidson, 
Syntax,  §  I.  —  Vi'^'\  at  the  first  blush  it  seems  as  if  Abigail  means  to  assume 
Nabal's  guilt.  But  the  parallels,  2  S.  148  Gen.  271^,  show  that  the  blame 
which  might  fall  upon  the  person  addressed  is  assumed  by  the  speaker,  as 
the  Arab  still  says  :  may  I  be  thy  ransom  !  —  -12-ini]  the  conjunction  is  omit- 
ted by  (§5'iL,  and  the  construction  is  quite  as  good  without  it.  S>  omits  the 
last  three  words  of  this  verse  and  the  opening  words  of  the  next,  reading 
only :  let  thy  maid  speak  in  thine  ears  concer7iing  this  ?nan  Nabal.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  a  translator  should  thus  shorten  the  text,  it  is  possible  that 
we  have  here  the  earlier  form  of  the  sentence.  —  25.  ''>'''^3n]  lacking  in  S-  — 
'?;"'?3n  -li-w]  2  S.  \^,  cf.  20I.  —  '^aj— ']?]  lacking  in  (g^,  is  more  likely  to  be 
inserted  than  to  be  omitted  by  a  scribe.  —  26.  The  verse  does  not  fit  in  the 
context  and  is  not  clear  in  itself  It  contains  an  oath  of  Abigail's,  but  to  what 
does  she  swear?  The  most  natural  connexion  would  be  with  what  precedes: 
Thy  servant  did  not  know  .  .  .  by  the  life  of  Yahweh  !  The  strong  assurance 
that  Yahweh  had  kept  David  back  from  bloodshed  might  perhaps  be  in  place, 
though  the  same  theme  is  treated  again  in  v.^^  where  it  is  more  appropriate. 
But  even  then  the  concluding  part  of  the  verse  is  enigmatic.  Nabal  was  not 
yet  dead  or  stricken  in  any  way.  The  wish  that  David's  enemies  should 
become  like  Nabal  is  entirely  premature.  Besides  this,  the  use  of  ■\J'X  instead 
of  o  is  awkward  and  probably  points  to  interpolation.  I  suspect  the  original 
form  of  the  sentence  to  have  been:  Sa33  rn-'  .  .  .  a^n-i3  xnn  ^J,'J)^  -\t>v.  nirT-  >n 
'iJi  T':i-'N.  This  was  inserted  in  the  text  by  a  scribe  who  did  not  find  Abigail's 
language  vigorous  enough,  and  was  itself  interpolated  by  the  insertion  of  the 
current  li'sj  ^ni  which  required  the  second  nin\  —  27.  .1313  in  the  same  sense 
Gen.  33II  Jd.  i^^  i  S.  3o''^\  — N^an]  read  .-in>2.-i.  —  28.  The  expressions  put 
into  Abigail's  mouth  are  the  evident  sentiments  of  one  who  knew  David's 
later  career.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  extended  speech  is  expanded  from 
a  simpler  form.  —  ]CNJ  r^:i\  2^  2  S.  7I6  i  K.  ii^^^  (all  late  passages).  — nicnSa 
nin>]  i8".  — 1^d>d]  cf.  i  K.  i^  Job  276.-29.  apM]  read  cpi  —  hypothetical 
(cf.  Dr.  Notes).  —  nini  nx]  the  bundle  is  thought  of  as  containing  the  pre- 
cious things  which  the  master  of  the  house  keeps  in  his  immediate  care  — 
with  him.  —  ^^pr\  r\2  TiJ^a]  we  should  expect  the  o  of  comparison  and  then  p. 
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Still  it  is  possible  that  the  sling  is  thought  of  as  the  means  of  casting  away  — 
cast  away  using  the  holder  of  the  sling,  or  sliug  a^vay  with  a  sling.  — •  30.  ^1i■1 
nvij'?]  13I*.  —  31.  npifl':']  the  general  intent  of  the  passage  is  clear,  though 
this  word  occurs  only  here.  Either  ^S  or  ijis'*?  is  superfluous,  and  one  must 
be  stricken  out.  —  ^o•J•Sl]  read  ^bC'S  with  (5  and  five  Heb.  MSS.  —  ^'^CMn*?!] 
add  ni  with  (5.  That  one^s  own  hand  should  save  him,  is  a  standing  phrase, 
Jd.  f-. — 34.  \-'vS'3ri]  a  mongrel  form,  having  both  the  preformative  of  the 
imperfect,  and  the  ending  of  the  perfect,  cf.  Ges.^s  76/?,  Nestle  in  ZATW. 
XIV.  p.  319.  The  latter  author  supposes  the  form  intended  to  give  the  reader 
his  choice  of  two  forms;  Dr.  suggests  that  it  has  been  influenced  by  the 
following  inNnp'^,  which  seems  to  me  more  probable.  —  35.  "i^jo  }<t:•^•1]  the 
phrase  is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  to  describe  the  perversion  of  justice  by  favourit- 
ism. It  seems  to  mean  to  give  any  one  pleasure  by  granting  his  request,  and 
so  to  make  the  downcast  face  look  up. 

36^4.  The  outcome.  —  Not  long  after  this,  Nabal  is  smitten  by 
an  act  of  God,  and  Abigail  becomes  David's  wife.  —  36.  Abigail 
comes  home  and  finds  her  husband  in  no  condition  to  receive  an 
important  communication  —  He  had  a  banquet  like  a  king's  and 
NabaVs  heart  was  merry  within  him,  and  he  was  excessively 
drunken']  the  effect  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  between  his 
hilarity  and  the  danger  from  which  he  had  just  escaped,  and  also 
by  the  contrast  between  the  present  revelling  and  the  coming  blow. 

—  37.  In  the  morning,  when  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
his  debauch,  the  news  was  told  him.  —  At  the  shock  his  heart  died 
within  him  and  he  became  stone]  a  stroke  of  paralysis  is  the  natural 
explanation.  —  38.  Ten  days  later,  Yahweh  sijiote  Nabal  ^'x'Cn.  a 
second  stroke  which  was  fatal.  —  39.  David  recognizes  that  God 
has  intervened  :  Blessed  is  Yahweh  who  has  pleaded  the  case  of 
my  itisult  received  at  the  hand  of  Nabal]  a  quarrel  between  men 
of  the  same  blood  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator.  One  ele- 
ment of  David's  rejoicing  is  that  Yahweh  has  so  promptly  assumed 
this  office,  the  other  is  that  he  has  kept  back  his  servant  from  evil] 
that  is,  from  violating  customary  law  by  shedding  Israelitic  blood. 

—  40.  David  woos  Abigail.  Marriage  of  a  widowed  person  soon 
after  bereavement  is  still  common  in  the  East.  —  41.  She  is  will- 
ing to  be  the  lowliest  of  his  servants  —  a  maid  to  wash  the  feet  of 
his  slaves.  — ^Z.  The  account  of  Abigail  is  finished,  but  the 
author  adds  further  information  concerning  David's  family.  First, 
David  took  Ahinoam  of  Jezreel,  not  the  northern  city  of  the  name. 
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but  one  in  Judah.  —  44.  In  the  second  place,  Michal,  his  first 
wife,  had  been  given  to  Palti  ben  Laish,  of  Gallini.  Saul  re- 
garded David's  flight  as  a  desertion  of  his  wife,  which  brought  her 
back  under  her  father's  power. 

37.  Instead  of  saying  when  the  wine  had  gone  from  Nabal,  (3  renders 
when  Nabal  had  recovered  from  the  wine.  —  38.  ti^r:,->r\'\  should  perhaps  be 
D'C,  though  the  writer  may  have  in  mind  the  ten  days  (which  actually  elapsed 
in  this  case)  as  a  known  period.  —  39.  Saj  tid]  is  connected  with  ai  by 
Driver.  The  other  construction  ^ii  ti?3  'nsin  (preferred  by  Dr.  Weir)  seems 
to  me  more  vigorous.  —  la'xnj  nini  ^''trn]  as  in  the  case  of  Abimelech,  Jd.  (f^. 
—  V^josa  -13-im]  seems  to  be  parallel  to  Cant.  8^.  In  the  latter  however  it 
evidently  means  to  speak  to  a  maiden's  guardian  for  her  hand.  Abigail 
seems  to  have  had  the  disposal  of  her  own  person.  —  42.  n3'?n,-i]  the  first  n 
has  arisen  by  erroneous  duplication.  She  a^td  the  ten  maids  who  followed  her 
did  not  ride  —  she  rode  and  they  walked  by  her  side.  —  43.  Ahinoam  was 
also  the  name  of  Saul's  wife,  145^. — SNjr-ir''D]  a  Jezreel  in  Judah  is  men- 
tioned Jos.  15^''  in  the  same  group  with  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph. — 44.  There 
is  no  intimation  that  Saul  was  guilty  of  aggression  in  resuming  the  right  to 
give  his  daughter  to  another  husband.  —  •■a'rfl]  is  Sx^jsr)  in  2  S.  3^^.  —  ti'i^] 
in  2  S.  t:'iS,  is  rendered  'A^fis  in  (gi^  and  Icoas  in  (@k  —  d>':'jc]  the  only  Gal- 
lim  mentioned  elsewhere,  Is.  io*\  is  evidently  in  Benjamin.  (§b  has  'Pofifid 
and  @L  ro\ide. 

XXVI.  Saul  in  David's  power.  —  Saul,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Ziphites,  again  seeks  David.  When  he  is  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, David  goes  into  the  camp  at  night.  The  whole  army  is 
overcome  by  deep  sleep,  but  he  refuses  to  allow  his  companion, 
Abishai,  to  slay  Saul.  To  show  what  the  situation  has  been,  he 
carries  away  the  king's  spear  and  cruse  of  water.  Arrived  safely 
at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  he  calls  to  Abner  and  reproaches 
him  with  neglect  of  duty.  Saul  recognizes  David's  voice  and  at 
David's  expostulation  confesses  his  wrong,  after  which  each  goes 
his  way. 

The  section  is  obviously  parallel  to  24.  And  as  there  is  here  no 
reference  to  David's  repeated  acts  of  magnanimity,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  both  accounts  go  back  to  the  same  original.  With 
this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  Ziphites  are  active  in  both.  We  have 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  one  of  them  stood  in 
one  of  the  two  histories  of  the  period,  the  other  in  the  other. 
Budde  assigns  this  to  E,  the  other  (chap.  24)  to  J.     Of  the  two, 
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the  present  one  seems  to  me  to  be  nearer  the  event,  and  therefore 
to  belong  to  the  older  of  the  two  documents.  The  nearest  his- 
torical parallel  is  Gideon's  visit  to  the  camp  of  the  Midianites, 
Jd.  7^^^,  which  is  assigned  by  competent  authorities  to  J. 

XXVI.  The  identification  of  the  narrative  with  E  seems  in  this  instance 
especially  precarious.  Budde  (A'S.  228)  gives  only  the  following  marks: 
D^'jjnn  which  he  does  not  allow  to  be  a  mark  of  E  in  2  S.  151'^;  ^r;^  which 
occurs  in  this  sense  only  once —  i;^^;  niB'siD  19I3  but  also  i  K.  19^,  which 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  E;  David's  standing  071  the  top  of  the  mountain 
like  Jotham,  Jd.  9^,  in  a  section  whose  authorship  is  doubtful  — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fact  that  so  commonplace  a  phrase  can  hardly  weigh  much  in  an 
argument;  nnnx  a\-is.y,  which  is  also  common  in  D;  •>'?  >m  which  occurs  in 
J,  Gen.  436  Ex.  522f-;  and,  finally,  Saul's  confession,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
characteristic.  The  combined  force  of  these  indicia  cannot  be  very  great. 
They  would  probably  be  outweighed  by  the  single  word  nc-n-  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  J,  Gen.  2-^1  1512.  Of.  also  nia  ^J3  v.ie,  found  in  20^1  2  S.  12^  neither 
one  of  which  is  E. 

1.  The  Ziphites  bring  Saul  knowledge  of  David's  whereabouts  : 
Is  not  David  hiding  himself  on  the  hill  of  Hachilah  on  the  face  of 
the  Desert]  the  eastern  front  of  the  Desert,  where  it  breaks  down 
towards  the  Dead  Sea  is  probably  intended.  The  same  locality  is 
mentioned  23^^  in  our  present  text.  — 2.  Saul's  force  here  con- 
sists of  three  thousand  men  as  in  24^  —  3,  4.  On  discovering  that 
an  invasion  was  on  foot,  David  sent  out  spies,  and  kiiew  that 
Saul  had  come  to']  some  particular  spot  whose  name  is  now  lost. 
—  5.  He  was  able  to  make  out  the  place  where  Saul  was  lying 
with  the  people  camping  about  him.  —  6.  David  asks  his  two 
companions  :  IVho  will  go  down  with  me  to  Saul,  to  the  camp .?] 
Abishai  his  nephew  volunteers.  —  7.  When  they  came  into  the 
camp,  Saul  was  lying  asleep  in  the  .  .  .  and  his  spear  was  struck 
into  the  earth  at  his  head.  The  lance  standing  upright  is  still  the 
sign  of  the  Sheikh's  quarters  among  the  Arabs.  Doughty,  I.  p.  221. 
WRSmith,  Kinship,  p.  271.  —  8.  Abishai  wishes  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  :  Let  me  smite  him  with  his  spear  into  the 
earth]  meaning  to  strike  the  spear  through  him  into  the  earth. 
There  may  be  a  designed  reminiscence  of  Saul's  purpose  to  pin 
David  to  the  wall,  18"  19'^  One  blow  would  be  all  that  was 
needed.  —  9.  David  forbids  him:  For  who  can  lay  his  hand  on 
the  Anointed  of  Yahweh  and  be  innocent?]  the  reverence  for  the 
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king  is  the  same  as  in  24" ;  there  more  pronounced  if  anything. 
— 10.  David's  intention  is  to  leave  Saul  in  the  hand  of  God  — 
either  Yahweh  shall  smite  hiifi']  by  a  direct  stroke,  as  in  the  case 
of  Nabal,  or  his  day  shall  come  and  he  shall  die^  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  already  fixed,  or  he  shall  go  down  into  battle  and 
meet  his  end.  In  any  case,  David  refuses  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hand.  — 11.  Repeating  his  refusal,  he  directs  Abishai  to 
take  the  spear  and  the  jug  of  water.  — 12.  With  these  trophies, 
David  and  his  lieutenant  went  their  way,  and  no  one  saw,  and  no 
one  knew,  and  no  one  awoke,  for  all  of  them  were  asleep,  for  a 
deep  sleep  from  Yahweh  had  fallen  upon  thenf\  like  Adam's  uncon- 
sciousness, Gen.  2-\ 

1.  On  reviewing  23!^  and  its  relation  to  the  present  verse  it  seems  to  me 
not  unlikely  that  the  two  were  originally  identical.  That  is  :  this  account  was 
originally  in  direct  sequence  to  23^^,  and  has  now  been  displaced  by  the 
fuller  (double)  story  contained  in  2-^^-2^^.  —  nSon]  a  number  of  Heb.  MSS. 
have  r\'-^^-:s.T\,  and  S  seems  to  have  read  nSiin.  —  4.  p^r^s]  the  name  of  a 
place  is  expected,  as  was  already  evident  to  Schm.  who  translates  ad  certttin 
{locu/ti).  (5-*-^  has  e'w  KeejAa,  ©'-'  ds  ^eiceAdy,  neither  of  which  will  do.  Pos- 
sibly we  should  read  ihdj  Sn  —  to  the  point  just  in  front  of  him.  —  5.  <&^^ 
omits  the  clause  SiNw'  .  .  .  nim  by  homeoteleuton.  —  '^J>n]  occurs  also  172", 
but  what  is  meant  is  unknown.  (S  has  here  Aa^TrrjfTj,  a  covered  chariot.  It  is 
perhaps  no  objection  to  this  that  it  would  not  fit  172'.  But  the  fact  that 
Abishai  wants  to  pin  the  king  to  the  ground  shows  that  he  was  not  sleeping 
in  a  chariot  or  on  a  couch.  in3"'aD  Kt. :  rraoD  Qre  both  here  and  in  v.''. 
—  6.  lyn]  D2L\\A  answers  \ii%  own  thought.  —  -jScnx]  one  of  the  numerous 
foreigners  who  joined  David's  force  —  a  Hittite  like  Uriah.  On  the  Hittites 
cf.  Moore  on  Jd.  3^.  —  ^j'^jn]  from  the  analogy  of  other  proper  names,  the 
second  member  of  the  word  should  be  the  name  of  a  god.  —  .iM'^i']  the  sister 
of  David,  according  to  I  Chr.  2I''.  If  this  be  correct,  we  can  account  for  the 
designation  of  her  sons  by  her  name  (rather  than  that  of  their  father)  only  by 
supposing  that  their  father  was  a  foreigner,  and  the  marriage  was  one  of  those 
in  which  the  wife  remained  in  her  own  clan  and  the  children  were  counted  to 
that  clan,  cf.  2  S.  17-5.^ — 8.  is^n  Qre  is  to  be  preferred. —  — ixTi  n^jn^]  as 
pointed  out  by  Krenkel  {ZATW.  II.  p.  310)  we  should  read  .'-r o  ■'-■'jn^  for 
the  fact  that  Saul's  own  spear  was  to  be  used  is  important.  The  conjunction 
is  not  read  by  (glL,  while  &  renders  r'lN^  I'^i'^  nrn  nijn.  —  9.  rhv  v;]  should  be 
followed  by  the  reverse  tense,  not  by  7^p:^  as  here.  A  •>  seems  to  have  fallen 
out  after  ^c  (cf.  Dr.,  Azotes) — this  is  favoured  by  @.  — 10.  aN  -id]  cannot  be 
the  adversative  particle,  nor  can  it  introduce  the  substance  of  the  oath  after 
niH''  in  for  it  would  give  a  meaning  the  reverse  of  what  David  intends.  The 
^D  therefore  must  introduce  the  substance  of  the  oath,  which  is  stated  in  three 
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possibilities,  of  which  DX  indicates  the  first,  the  others  following  with  is. — 
12.  >ni:'N-iD]  as  suggested  by  We.,  a  m  has  probably  fallen  out  before  this 
word,  the  preceding  word  ending  with  the  same  letter.  The  unusual  termi- 
nation is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  suffix  —  read  ina'xicD  striking  out  ^wr. 
The  received  text  seems  to  be  defended  in  Ges.^^  gy  j_ 

13.  David  zaen^  across  and  stood  upon  the  top  of  a  motmtain 
far  away']  the  power  of  the  orientals  to  make  their  voices  heard 
at  a  long  distance  has  often  been  remarked  by  travellers. — 
14.  David  calls  Abner,  making  the  greater  impression  upon  Saul 
by  not  directly  addressing  him.  The  reading  of  &^  for  Abner's 
answer  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred  :  W/io  art  thou  that  callest? 
David  had  not  called  the  king  at  all.  — 15.  Having  got  Abner's 
attention,  David  reads  him  a  lesson  :  Art  not  thou  a  man  ?  And 
who  is  like  thee  in  Israel  ?  Why  then  hast  thou  not  kept  guard 
over  thy  Lord  the  king?  For  there  catne  07ie  of  the  people  to 
destroy  the  king,  thy  Lord !  The  sarcastic  questions  put  the  state 
of  the  case  with  startling  vividness.  — 16.  Pronouncing  them 
deserving  of  death  for  their  neglect,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  king's  spear  and  water  vessel  are  missing.  This  is  evi- 
dence enough  of  the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying.  — 17.  Saul  recog- 
nizes David's  voice,  and  the  recollections  called  up  by  the  sound 
are  expressed  in  his  words  :  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David? 
Evidently  the  old  affection  has  been  touched.  — 18.  Having  got 
a  hearing,  David  expostulates  freely :  Why  is  it  that  my  Lord  is 
pursuing  his  servant?  The  further  questions  are  in  reality  asser- 
tions of  his  innocence.  — 19.  Discussion  of  the  cause  of  the  king's 
enmity  follows.  David  can  account  for  it  only  on  the  theory  that 
external  influences  have  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  the  king. 
These  may  be  human  or  superhuman.  On  the  one  hand  :  If 
Yahweh  has  instigated  thee  against  me]  as  he  afterwards  instigated 
David  against  Israel,  2  S.  24^.  The  wrath  of  Yahweh  against 
David  is  conceived  of  as  the  cause  of  Saul's  action.  The  theolo- 
gians are  compelled  to  explain  Yahweh's  causation  as  permissive, 
Satan  being  the  real  instigator,  as  in  i  Chr.  21^.  Let  him  inhale 
an  offering]  the  sacrifice  ascending  in  smoke  was  appropriated  by 
the  deity  through  the  sense  of  smell.  Thus  when  angry  he  was 
placated,  as  in  the  time  of  Noah,  Gen.  8-'  (J.).  But  if  they  be 
men,  cursed  be  they  before  Yahweh]  the  imprecation  will  fall  upon 
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them  and  punish  them.  For  they  have  now  driven  me  from  union 
with  the  inheritance  of  Yahtveh,  sayijig :  Go  serve  other  gods ! 
The  inheritance  of  Yahweh  is  the  territory  of  Israel.  Yahvveh  can 
be  served  only  in  his  own  land.  The  exile  is  compelled  to  serve 
the  gods  of  the  land  in  which  he  sojourns,  Jer.  5'^  —  20.  David 
prays  that  his  blood  may  not  be  shed  away  from  the  presence  of 
Vakweh']  where  it  would  not  be  avenged,  for  Yahweh  is  the 
avenger  of  wrong  done  to  his  servants.  The  reason  for  the 
prayer  is  that  he  is  helpless  against  the  superior  might  of  Saul : 
For  the  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  my  life,  as  the  eagle  hunts 
the  partridge  on  the  mountainsA^.  This  emended  reading  gives  a 
sense  more  in  accord  with  the  context  than  the  traditional  |^.  — 
21.  Saul  confesses  his  wrong  and  invites  David  to  return.  I  have 
done  foolishly  and  have  erred  exceedingly.  — 22.  David  does  not 
notice  the  invitation,  but  only  says:  Behold  the  spear,  O  king! 
Let  one  of  the  young  men  come  over  and  take  it.  —  23,  24.  Final 
repetition  of  the  prayer :  May  Yahweh  reward  each  one's  right- 
eousness and  fidelity^  in  such  a  way  that  David's  life  may  be 
treated  as  generously  as  he  had  treated  Saul's  life. — 25.  Saul 
prophesies  David's  success  in  general  terms.  There  is  no  distinct 
allusion  to  the  kingdom  like  the  one  in  24-^ 

13.    •\r\T\\  the  particular  mountain  which  was  adapted  for  his  purpose.— 

14.  lScn-S>S  n^np]  b  KaXwv  (5^:  6  KaXwi' /.le  ;  Tis  el,  av;  @^.  The  shorter 
form  is  to  be  preferred.  It  was  supplemented  by  a  scribe  who  realized  that 
the  calling  to  Abner  would  affect  Saul :   i/in  clamas  et  inquietas  regem  IL.  — 

15.  Sx  matt']  we  should  read  *?>'  as  in  the  next  verse.  — 16.  niD~''j3]  cf.  20^1 
2  S.  12^  —  nnos'HNi]  is  corrected  by  Bu.  to  T^r\Q-i  nsi.  But  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  governing  force  of  the  first  \x  was  in  the  writer's  mind  so  that 
he  could  use  the  accusative  particle,  Davidson,  Syntax,  72,  Rem.  4. — ■ 
17.  '•^ip]  ^o\)\l)s  (SQv  (S'^^.  "The  more  courtly  is  less  original"  (We.). 
— 19.  narOHD]  the  verb  is  rare,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning,  cf.  the  Niphal  in  Is.  14^.  —  20.  inx  c'>'-ifl]  is  the  same  phrase  used 
in  24'''.  There  it  is  in  place  after  the  question  after  whom,  etc.  But  here  the 
thought  is  not  the  insignificance  of  David,  but  his  helplessness,  (g'^^  reads 
'>a'iDj,  which  is  also  favoured  by  pn,  which  is  ungrammatical  in  the  present  text. 
—  la'ND]  the  conjecture  of  Kl.  who  reads  nrjo  has  everything  in  its  favour. 
Only  thus  is  the  comparison  fully  expressed.  —  >!i-\X'r\'\  the  partridge  is  named 
from  its  loud  clear  note.*  —  22.    iT'jnn  Kt.'\  the  Qre  demands  nijn,  making 

*  Readers  of  Ginsburg's  text  will  be  puzzled  by  the  word  icnS  near  the  opening 
of  v.^".     It  is  a  purely  clerical  error,  the  copyist  having  duplicated  the  word  just 
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"iSdh  the  genitive.     But  the  Ktib  may  be  retained,  making  "t^nn  the  vocative 
—  23.    ■T':i]  is  doubtless  to  be  corrected  to  •<t'3  with  the  versions. 

1  Samuel  XXVII.-2  Samuel  I.  David  as  Vassal  of  the  Phil- 
istines. 

XXVII.  l.-XXVIII.  2.  David  enters  the  service  of  Achish, 
King  of  Gath.  —  Despairing  of  safety  in  the  way  in  which  he  has 
been  hving,  David  resorts  to  Achish  and  is  received  by  him. 
Finding  life  in  the  capital  not  to  his  taste,  he  begs  a  town  for 
himself,  which  he  may  hold  as  an  outpost  of  the  kingdom.  He 
receives  Ziklag,  and  when  settled  there  carries  on  constant  warfare 
with  the  Bedawin.  By  representing  that  his  raids  are  carried  on 
against  the  Judahite  clans,  he  gives  his  chief  the  impression  that 
he  has  entirely  estranged  himself  from  his  people.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  king  is  thereby  so  strengthened  that  when  the  Philis- 
tines muster  their  forces  for  an  invasion  of  Israel,  Achish  summons 
David  to  follow  and  makes  him  the  guardian  of  his  person. 

The  paragraph  evidently  knows  nothing  of  David's  having  once 
attempted  to  join  the  court  of  Gath,  21""^^.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  silence  concerning  the  oracle  and  the  warning  given  to  David 
to  remain  in  the  land  of  Judah,  22'.  It  presupposes  the  marriage 
with  Abigail,  unless  the  mention  of  her  in  v.^  be  an  interpolation. 
It  does  not  seem  directly  to  continue  26,  for  David's  experience 
there  related  was  calculated  to  encourage  rather  than  to  discourage 
him.  The  only  part  of  the  preceding  narrative  which  would  natu- 
rally lead  up  to  this  is  23'^-'*,  where  David  is  nearly  captured  by 
Saul  and  escapes  only  because  Saul  is  called  away  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Philistines. 

1.  David  said  to  himself:  Now  I  shall  be  destroyed  so7ne  day 
by  the  hand  of  Saul ;  the  only  good  thing  is  that  I  should  escape  to 
the  land  of  the  Philistines.  There,  of  course,  he  would  be  out  of 
his  enemy's  reach  ;  Saul  would  therefore  despair  of  him  and  not 
seek  him  further.  Schm.  finds  this  move  of  David's  a  result  of 
carnal  lack  of  faith.  —  2.    He  therefore  went  with  his  band  to 


above  in  the  next  line,  instead  of  giving  nxns  which  belongs  here.  The  new  and 
ostensibly  most  correct  edition  of  the  text  has  thus  added  a  serious  blunder  to  the 
list  already  known  to  us  —  and  this  in  spite  of  the  modern  advantages  of  proof- 
reading. 
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Achish  ben  Maoch,  king  of  Gath'\  the  accession  of  such  a  band 
would  be  welcome  to  a  ruler  whose  territory  was  open  to  inroads 
from  the  Bedawin.  We  may  readily  suppose  that  David  did  not 
take  this  step  without  previous  negotiations.  —  3.  At  first  they 
resided  in  Gath  itself,  each  with  his  house']  the  band  was  already 
becoming  a  clan.  The  number  of  people  thus  brought  to  Gath 
might  be  inconvenient  to  the  king.  —  5.  David  represents  to 
Achish  the  desirability  of  his  having  another  residence  in  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  open  country]  he  might  readily  plead  the  advantage 
of  such  a  situation  in  guarding  the  frontier.  His  own  interest  was, 
no  doubt,  to  prevent  amalgamation  of  his  men  with  the  Philis- 
tines. His  language  conveys  the  impression  that  it  was  too  high 
an  honour  to  dwell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  king.  —  6.  Zik- 
lag  is  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Judah,  Jos.  \f^,  and  again 
in  the  hst  of  Simeon,  Jos.  19'.  The  indications  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  site.  The  second  half  of  the 
verse  tells  us  that  Ziklag  has  belo7iged  to  the  kings  of  Judah  until 
this  day.  As  we  have  no  other  instance  of  the  phrase  kings  of 
Judah  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  we  may  regard  this  sentence  as  an 
interpolation.  It  implies  that  Ziklag  would  naturally  belong  to 
the  northern  kingdom  (as  Beersheba  did),  but  was  kept  by  the 
family  of  David,  whose  title  dated  from  the  donation  of  Achish. 
—  7.  The  time  of  David's  sojourn  is  four  months  according  to 
(i,  a  year  and  four  months  according  to  ?^.  Both  seem  too 
short  according  to  Achish's  own  statement,  29^. 

The  section  ^^-  (according  to  We.  "-)  is  in  contradiction  with 
the  preceding,  in  that  Gath  is  its  scene.  It  is  therefore  thought 
by  some  to  be  an  interpolation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  verses  ^"^ 
may  be  the  interpolation.  Their  excision  leaves  the  narrative 
free  from  difficulty.  But  they  are  the  necessary  preparation  for 
30,  so  that  we  must  suppose  them  a  part  of  the  document  from 
which  that  chapter  is  taken. 

1.    nsDx]  cf.  2610.  —  inN-Dv]  seems  not  to  be  used  in  this  sense  elsewhere, 

but  is  confirmed  by  @. d]  we  expect  CN  'D,  and  on  the  ground  of  (5  we  may 

assume  that  the  original  was  taScx  dn  13  in  which  the  loss  of  DS  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  —  ijdd]  is  not  represented  in  ©^^^  and  can  well  be  spared. — 
2.  niND-C'^iM]  TfTpofotTioi  (5^.-3.  n^'^::-iD-i]  better  read  the  masculine  form 
to  agree  with  S3J   (<5).  — 4.    qDv]    read  -ID^  with  the  Qr'e.  —  ^.    .^p>]    the 
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identification  proposed  by  Conder  (cited  by  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  185)  seems  to  have 
no  sufficient  ground.  —  7.  The  verse  is  said  by  Bu.  (A'^".  p.  231)  to  be  mis- 
placed. It  is  possibly  an  interpolation  like  the  most  of  such  data.  (§iL  read 
four  months,  and  the  Dia^  may  have  arisen  by  duplication  of  the  two  letters 
preceding.  (@-'^  renders  'n  n;j:nx  id\.  which  shows  how  the  reading  might  arise. 
That  four  months  is  too  short  a  time  for  the  actual  duration  of  David's  sojourn 
is  evident,  but  so  is  a  year  and  four  months.  —  □'■Di]  for  a  year,  Jd.  1 7^°  2  S.  14^^. 
Objection  to  the  coherence  of  ^-^^  ^^\l^  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  raised  by 
Stade,  GVI.  I.  p.  252  and  by  We.,  TBS.  p.  140  (who  includes  v."),  cf.  Comp. 
p.  253.  The  defence  of  the  verses  is  undertaken  by  Kamphausen,  Z^4  T^^F. 
VI.  p.  85  f.,  and  he  is  supported  by  Kittel.  The  two  parts  of  the  chapter  cer- 
tainly do  not  fit  well  together,  though  both  seem  historically  probable.  The 
natural  supposition  is  that  we  have  two  sources  combined. 

8.  When  settled  in  his  new  quarters,  David  made  raids  upon 
the  Gizrites  and  the  Amalekites\  the  Geshurites  seem  to  have  come 
into  the  received  text  by  mistake.  The  Gizrites,  being  Canaan- 
ites,  and  the  Amalekites,  being  Bedawin,  were  legitimate  prey  for 
both  PhiHstine  and  Israel.  But,  owing  to  the  location  of  Gezer, 
it  seems  better  to  substitute  the  Perizzites  for  the  Gizrites  in 
the  text,  —  For  these  tribes  dwell  in  the  land  which  stretches  from 
Telam  in  the  direction  of  Shur  to  the  land  of  Egypt']  for  justifica- 
tion of  the  reading,  see  the  critical  note.  —  9.  And  David  would 
smite  the  land]  habitually  is  implied  in  the  form  of  the  verb ; 
and  not  leave  alive  maji  or  woman]  the  method  is  too  well 
known  to  excite  surprise.  That  he  returned  to  Achish  seems 
to  make  Gath  the  starting  point  of  the  raids.  — 10.  To  the  ques- 
tion of  Achish  :  Where  have  you  raided  to-day  ?  David  would 
return  a  misleading  answer :  Against  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  or 
against  the  Negeb  of  the  Jerachmeelite,  or  against  the  Negeb  of  the 
Kenite]  the  Negeb  is  the  southern  district  of  Palestine,  bordering 
on  the  desert.  David  names  Judah  and  two  related  clans  —  his 
friendly  relations  with  them  are  indicated  by  his  gifts,  30^^ 
Jerachmeel  is,  in  fact,  reckoned  as  one  of  the  clans  of  Judah  in 
I  Chr.  2^-^^  — 11.  The  first  part  of  the  verse  is  really  a  paren- 
thetical remark,  explaining  how  David  was  not  detected.  The 
main  narrative  is  taken  up  in  the  concluding  portion  :  Thus  did 
David,  and  such  was  his  custom  all  the  days  which  he  dwelt  in  the 
country  of  the  Philistines.  —  12.  The  result  was  that  Achish  trusted 
David,  thinking  that  he  had  broken  finally  with  Israel  and  would 
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be  his  perpetual  vassal.  —  XXYIII.  1.  The  previous  narrative 
evidently  leads  up  to  the  expression  of  confidence  given  by  Achish 
when  he  commands  David  :  Be  sure  that  thou  shalt  go  out  with 
me  to  the  camp,  thou  and  thy  men.  That  the  occasion  was  em- 
barrassing to  David  we  may  well  believe.  —  2.  His  reply  is 
designedly  ambiguous.  The  author,  who  makes  him  so  careful 
to  spare  Israel  in  his  raids,  certainly  did  not  suppose  that  he 
would  take  part  in  the  battle  on  the  Philistine  side.  Achish 
understands  David  to  promise  great  deeds,  and  says  :  Therefore 
[in  case  the  promise  is  kept]  /  will  make  thee  keeper  of  my  head 
forever]  that  is,  captain  of  the  bodyguard. 

8.  ■'h.im  i-nti'jn]  the  Gesfmrifes  certainly  do  not  belong  here,  and  the 
second  word  is  unheard  of  elsewhere.  The  Qrc  substitutes  n?jni  which 
would  perhaps  do,  as  Gezer  was  Canaanitish  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
I  K.  9^''.  But  I  suspect  ^nijn  (Dt.  3^)  to  be  original  —  notice  the  resem- 
blance of  J  and  D  in  the  older  alphabet.  (§B  has  otily  one  of  the  two  names. 
Against  Gezer  is  to  be  urged  its  location,  too  far  north  for  David's  forays 
(cf.  Moore,  Judges,  p.  48). — njn]  must  refer  to  the  tribes  just  mentioned. 
The  feminine  plural  in  such  cases  is  unusual  hut  not  unintelligible. —  a'^n'D] 
does  not  fit  in  this  context.  We.,  Dr.,  correct  to  D'?an  following  a  hint 
given  by  ten  MSS.  of  ©  (HP.).  Telam,  as  shown  above  (on  15*),  was  a 
place  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah.  —  9.  njni]  the  tense  indicates  repeated 
or  habitual  action,  whereas  as")  calls  attention  to  what  took  place  in  each 
single  instance.  — 10.  Sn]  should  apparently  be  |x  which  is  found  in  some 
MSS.  of  ^  and  sustained  by  Si®,  whereas  (51L  seem  to  render  ■'D  Sn  or  id  h-..  — 
11.  TM'-;  ro  ncx^]  it  is  highly  unnatural  to  make  in  r\V'^  n:)  the  speech  of  the 
supposed  fugitive  and  what  follows  the  statement  of  the  narrator.  This  icxS 
should  be  stricken  out,  and  the  whole  half  verse  made  the  narrator's  state- 
ment. This  is  supported  by  3L.  Kl.  supposes  the  first  half  of  the  verse  to  be 
a  gloss,  and  this  is  not  improbable.  — 12.  ti'^'X^n]  Gen.  34-5'>  Ex.  5^1.  —  ^Ni^i'o] 
some  MSS.  and  editions  have  S.sni:".  —  XXVIII.  2.  p"?]  lacking  in  11,  should 
perhaps  be  emended  to  px,  though  David's  thought  may  be  :  because  of  this 
expression  of  confidence.  For  nnx  read  n.-y  with  OIL.  —  •'a'.xiS  iDtt']  the 
equivalent  in  (@,  apxi(7£o^aTo</)iyAa|,  is  the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  bodyguard 
at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies,  cf.  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien  (1895),  P*  93* 

XXVIII.  3-25.  Saul's  fate  pronounced.  —  Saul  in  fear  of  the 
PhiHstines  seeks  divine  guidance,  but  receives  none  by  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  grace.  In  his  despair  he  seeks  out  a  necro- 
mancer, though  he  had  formerly  exterminated  such  from  Israel,  so 
far  as  was  in  his  power.     Informed  of  one,  he  visits  her,  and  she 
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calls  up  the  shade  of  Samuel.  But  the  spirit  only  denounces  the 
punishment  in  store  for  Saul.  Overcome  by  the  sentence,  Saul 
falls  prostrate  to  the  earth,  but  is  roused  and  induced  to  break  his 
fast  by  the  woman  whose  guest  he  is. 

The  section  breaks  the  connexion  of  the  narrative  and  is  un- 
doubtedly from  another  document.  What  that  document  is  can 
scarcely  be  doubtful  from  the  position  given  to  Samuel.  Although 
dead,  he  appears  as  the  same  instrument  of  Yahweh's  will  who 
appointed  and  dethroned  Saul.  The  last  scene  in  Saul's  life  is  the 
last  appearance  of  Samuel.  There  is  no  need  therefore  to  suppose 
vv.^^-^^,  which  allude  directly  to  Saul's  disobedience,  to  be  later 
interpolation.  In  a  sense,  the  picture  presented  by  chapter  15  is 
not  complete  without  this  sequel. 

3-35.  The  position  of  Samuel  in  this  document  is  sufficient  to  identify  it  as 
a  part  of  the  history  from  which  chapter  15  is  taken.  The  secondary  nature 
of  v.i''*'-  is  indicated  by  Bu.  in  his  edition  of  the  text,  but  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained when  the  connexion  with  15  is  seen.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  Bu. 
should  displace  the  section,  ranging  it  between  30  and  31.  As  part  of  a  dif- 
ferent document  it  must  break  the  connexion  wherever  it  is  placed,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  as  a  part  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  it  ever  occupied  any 
but  its  Massoretic  position.  The  reason  urged  is  that  the  geographical  situa- 
tion is  more  advanced  here  than  in  chapter  29.  But  this  ignores  the  fact  that 
this  account  was  written  with  the  scene  of  Saul's  death  in  mind,  and  that  it 
intended  to  ignore  the  history  in  which  it  is  now  imbedded.  On  the  critical 
questions  cf.  Stade's  review  of  Bu.  (  ThLZ.  1896,  col.  8).  We.  calls  attention 
to  the  resemblance  to  15  (^Comp.  p.  254). 

3.  The  verse  prepares  for  the  following  narrative  by  telling, 
first,  that  Samuel  was  dead  —  and  so  could  not  be  consulted  by 
Saul  except  by  calling  up  his  shade.  The  language  —  Samuel 
had  died  and  all  Israel  had  mourned  for  him  and  had  buried  him 
in  Raniah  his  city  —  is  in  substance  a  repetition  of  25^  The  next 
statement  explains  the  difficulty  Saul  had  in  finding  the  means 
of  communicating  with  the  shades  —  he  had  removed  the  talistnans 
and  necromantic  charms  from  the  land.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Deuteronomic  law,  Dt.  18".  That  the  magical  or  idola- 
trous apparatus  is  intended,  rather  than  the  persons  who  made  use 
of  them,  will  be  evident  on  considering  the  passages  in  point. 
That  the  persons  also  were  not  spared  is  probably  true. 
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3.  n^i'ai]  is  superfluous;  i-\--;2  is  read  by  (giL  and  4  MSS.  of  ||J.  The 
word  seems  to  represent  inu^  of  25I,  for  which  it  was  substituted  in  the  trans- 
fer, to  avoid  scandal.  —  m^x.i]  the  word  has  generally  been  understood  of 
the  famiUar  spirits  who  are  (as  alleged)  subservient  to  the  soothsayers;  the 
derived  meaning  is  supposed  to  be  ^/le  necromancers  who  make  use  of  such 
spirits.  The  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  BDB.  makes  3ix  always  mean  either  7iecro- 
viancer  or  necromajicy .  Neither  definition  seems  to  fit  all  the  cases.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  difficulty  in  supposing  the  same  word  to  designate  both  the  spirit 
and  the  medium,  or  both  the  necromancer  and  his  art,  I  would  urge,  first,  the 
feminine  form  of  the  word,  which  makes  it  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  referred 
to  necromancers.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  these  were  so  uniformly 
women  that  the  gender  of  the  word  represents  that  fact.  More  significant  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  3  !X  is  classed  not  with  persons,  but  with 
things  —  objects  of  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practices.  Thus  in  the  familiar 
passage  in  Isaiah  (8^^)  :  and  when  they  say  :  Seek  the  m3!<  a7id  the  a^j>ni  who 
chirp  and  mutter,  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  these  and  God,  and  the  most 
natural  interpretation  makes  them  some  sort  of  idol.  Again  we  are  told 
(Is.  19S)  that  Egypt  shall  seek  the  idols  (a'''?-''?x)  and  the  D-'as  and  the  nnx 
and  the  a''j>"i',  where  it  is  certainly  not  violent  to  interpret  all  the  words  as 
designating  objects  of  the  same  class.  The  author  of  Kings  (2  K.  232*)  tells 
us  that  Josiah  destroyed  the  nn,-:  and  the  0':;t'  and  the  Teraphiin  and  the 
idols  and  the  abominations  —  the  last  three  are  certainly  objects  of  devotion, 
and  the  verb  used  ("i;'3)  is  more  appropriate  to  the  destruction  of  these  than 
to  the  slaying  of  men.  More  significant  is  the  assertion  (2  K.  21O)  that 
Manasseh  made  (n;-;)  an  3ix  and  a  'jyi^  which  could  be  said  only  of  a  talis- 
man or  fetish.  There  seems  to  be  no  passage  which  is  inconsistent  with  this. 
Dt.  l8'*""-  commands:  There  shall  7iot  be  in  thee  .  .  .  a  diviner,  a  soothsayer 
or  an  enchanter  or  a  sorcerer  or  one  who  bi}ids  spells,  or  one  that  asks  3ix  or 
^:;t,  or  one  that  inquires  of  the  dead,  where  the  3is  '^x^-  (not  the  aiN  itself) 
is  parallel  with  the  soothsayers  and  enchanters.  Should  it  be  objected  that 
a  fetish  cannot  speak,  we  may  reply  that  the  Teraphim  are  declared  to  speak 
falsehood  (Zech.  lo^),  a  case  which  clearly  refutes  the  objection.  Many  idols 
and  fetishes  are  supposed  to  give  revelations  to  their  devotees.  The  prohi- 
bition to  go  a  whoring  ■A.iVitx  the  rns  and  the  d^j;^^  (Lev.  20^^)  is  entirely  in 
accord  with  my  supposition,  and  so  is  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  man  or 
woman  %vith  whom  is  an  31>S  (Lev.  20"-").  Not  much  stress  can  be  laid  upon 
Jewish  tradition  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  Talmud  makes  a 
21N  b^i  one  who  asks  the  skull  of  a  dead  man  (the  citation  is  given  by  Levy, 
NHWB.  s.v.  2ix),  and  in  another  place  the  Teraphim  of  Laban  are  said  to 
give  him  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  to  consist  of  a  human  head  (that  of 
Adam)  cut  off  and  preserved  by  means  of  spices  (the  citation  from  Elias  Levita 
in  Selden,  De  Diis  Syris,  Syntagma  I.  Cap.  II.).  In  the  same  connexion  may 
be  mentioned  the  yn''  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  which  is  defined  to  be  an  ani- 
mal (or  bird)  whose  bones  the  soothsayer  took  in  his  mouth,  and  they  gave 
responses  of  themselves  (Levy,  s.v.).     Bearing  in  mind  the  widespread  use 
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of  parts  of  the  human  body  in  magical  rites,  it  does  not  seem  too  bold  to  con- 
jecture that  the  :]1N  was  a  human  skull  (the  root  possibly  means  to  be  hollow) 
which  was  prepared  by  superstitious  rites  for  magical  use.  The  owner  of  such 
a  talisman  would  be  prepared  to  divine  by  it.  The  aix  nSya  of  this  chapter 
would  then  be  the  sister  of  the  2^3.;'3  nVyj  of  Nah.  3*;  the  figurative  use  of 
the  latter  phrase  does  not  interfere  with  the  parallel.  —  a^jyTin]  always  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  3in,  are  something  of  the  same  nature.  The  reader 
may  consult  Driver  on  Dt.  iS^i  with  his  references;  Noldeke  in  ZDMG. 
XXVIII.  p.  667;  Stade,  GVI.  I.  pp.  425,  504;  Konig,  Offenbarungsbegriff  des 
Alien  Testamentes  (1882),  II.  p.  150. 

4.  The  Philistine  camp  was  at  Shuncvi,  at  the  west  foot  of  the 
ridge  now  cz}\q^  Jebel  Dahi.  Saul  mustered  his  forces  on  Gilboa, 
a  ridge  running  southeast  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  plain. 
The  Philistines  easily  commanded  the  plain,  the  Israelites  rallied 
on  the  hills. — 5,  6.  Saul,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy's 
force,  asked  of  Yahweh,  but  Yahiveh  did  not  answer  him,  either 
by  dreams,  or  by  Urim,  or  by  prophets']  all  three  are  recognized 
methods  of  divine  communication  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Chronicler  regards  Saul's  recourse  to  the  necromancer  as  a  refusal 
to  seek  Yahweh,  i  Chr.  10",  and  therefore  a  part  of  the  sin  for 
which  he  is  slain.  But  this  is  not  the  mind  of  the  present  writer, 
to  whom  Saul  is  a  man  driven  to  desperation  by  the  failure  of 
every  attempt  to  ascertain  the  will  of  Yahweh.  —  7.  In  this  strait 
the  king  inquires  for  a  woman  who  possesses  a  talisman  of  sufficient 
power  to  summon  the  dead.  The  universality  of  the  belief  that 
the  shades  can  be  summoned  by  the  one  who  possesses  the  means 
needs  no  comment.  Endor  (the  fountain  of  Dor)  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  and  is  a  poor  village  on  the  slope  oi  Jebel  Dahi.  A 
description  of  the  locality  is  given  by  Stanley.*  —  8.  Saul,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  disguised  hi77iself,  cf.  i  K.  22^".  Coming  to  the 
woman  he  makes  his  request :  Divine  for  me  by  the  talisman  and 
bring  up  for  me  the  one  whom  I  shall  say]  the  power  of  the 
woman  to  do  what  she  was  asked  seems  not  to  be  doubted  by  the 
narrator.  —  9,  10.  In  view  of  Saul's  treatment  of  the  necroman- 
cers, the  woman  suspects  that  her  guest  is  laying  a  snare  for  her 
life]  expecting  to  inform  against  her.  Saul  reassures  her  by  an 
oath  :  no  guilt  shall  come  upon  thee  for  this  thing.  — 11,  12.   Saul 

*  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  337. 
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demands  Samuel :  And  the  woman  saw  Samuel  atid  cried  out  with 
a  loud  zfoiee']  the  more  sober  Protestant  commentators  see  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  souls  of  the  departed  subject  to 
such  calls,  and  therefore  suppose  the  Devil  to  assume  the  form  of 
the  one  invoked.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  assertion  that  the 
woman  saza  Samuel.  For  the  method  of  the  necromancer,  which 
the  narrator  probably  pictured  with  fidelity,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  note  that  she  alone  saw  the  form,  while  Saul  heard  the  voice. 
The  first  effect  of  the  apparition  on  the  woman  was  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  her  guest :  JV/iy  hast  thou,  deceived  me,  when  thou 
art  Saul?  The  connexion  of  Samuel  and  Saul  in  earlier  life  is 
assumed  to  be  known  to  her.  — 13.  To  Saul's  question  she 
replies  :  /  saw  a  god  coming  tip  out  of  the  earth']  the  worship 
of  the  Manes  probably  survived  in  Israel  to  a  comparatively  late 
date,  so  that  her  words  must  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense. — 
14.  On  further  inquiry  she  describes  the  apparition  as  an  old  man 
coming  up  and  he  is  wrapped  in  a  cloali]  such  as  Samuel  wore  in 
his  Ufetime.  Before  the  spirit,  unseen  by  him,  Saul  prostrates 
himself  in  reverence. 

4.  Shunetn,  which  is  mentioned  also  Jos.  19^^  2  K.  4^  (cf.  also  the  Shu- 
nammite,  i  K.  i^),  still  bears  the  name  Sulein,  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  217,  who  also 
mentions  Endor.  —  is-Dp]  on  the  form,  Ges.'^'' 46  ^.  Methods  of  divination 
among  the  heathen  Arabs  are  described  by  We.,  Skizzen,  III.  pp.  I26ff.,  135  ff. 
—  9.  ■'J^T'n]  the  plural  should  be  restored;  the  final  letter  has  been  lost  in 
the  following  c.  — 10.  lip"]  the  Daghesh  is  intended  to  guard  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  emphatic  letter,  Ges."^^  2.oh.  —  \Z.  D'^Sy  •'Hint  □''h'^n]  the  plural 
participle  would  seem  to  indicate  more  than  one  ghostly  figure.  But  only  one 
is  described  in  what  follows,  and  we  must  suppose  the  agreement  grammatical 
instead  of  logical.  Similar  instances  of  D''n'?N  with  a  plural  adjective  are  found 
Jos.  2419  (E)  Dt.  523  I  S.  1726-36,  etc.  — 14.  |p?]  op9ioi'  (S  seems  to  represent 
Ipr  (We.).  To  this  reading  we  may  perhaps  trace  the  Rabbinical  conceit, 
referred  to  by  Schm.,  that  Samuel  appeared  standing  upright,  while  in  ordi- 
nary cases  the  shades  present  themselves  feet  upwards.  The  Greek  exposi- 
tors, to  judge  by  Nestle's  specimen  {AIa7'ginalien,  p.  15),  saw  in  the  word 
a  declaration  of  Samuel's  vigorous  appearance. 

15.  The  dialogue  is  begun  by  Samuel :  Why  hast  thou  disturbed 
me  in  bringing  me  up  ?  The  shades  are  at  rest  and  prefer  to 
remain  so.  Only  on  very  rare  occasions  does  Sheol  itself  rouse 
them,  Is.  14'.     The  urgency  of  his  situation  is  Saul's  excuse  :  / 
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am  in  great  straits,  and  the  Philistines  are  warring  against  me, 
and  God  has  turned  from  me  and  does  not  answer  me  more,  either 
by  prophets  or  by  dreams']  the  absence  of  Uri?n  here  is  perhaps  a 
sign  that  it  was  not  originally  in  v.'"'.  —  So  I  have  called  thee,  to  tell 
me  what  I  shall  do]  consultation  of  the  oracle  is  in  order  to  right 
action,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  both  Saul  and  David.  — 
16.  Samuel  refuses  to  answer  the  important  question  :  And  7vhy 
dost  thou  ask  me,  when  Yahivch  has  turned  from  thee  and  becotne 
thine  enemy  ?     Reason  enough  why  Samuel  should  refuse  to  help. 

—  17,  18.  The  guilt  of  Saul  in  the  matter  of  Amalek.  The 
account  of  Saul's  rejection  in  c.  15  would  not  be  complete  without 
this  sequel.  The  punishment  there  denounced  is  here  reaffirmed 
and  declared  to  be  close  at  hand.  — 19.  The  verse  seems  over- 
full. The  first  clause  may  be  omitted  with  advantage.  Correcting 
the  remainder  by  (^^  we  get :  And  to-morrow  thou  a?td  thy  sons 
with  thee  shall  fall,  and  Yahweh  will  give  the  camp  of  Israel  into 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  —  20.  The  message  was  heart-breaking 
enough;  and  Saul  was  overcome,  and  fell  at  full  length  upon  the 
earth.  The  fainting  fit  was  accounted  for  partly  by  physical 
exhaustion  —  he  had  not  eaten  bread  all  the  day  and  all  the 
night]   it  may  be  supposed  that  morning  was  now  approaching. 

—  21,  22.  The  woman,  coming  to  the  prostrate  Saul,  appreciates 
the  amount  of  his  mental  disturbance.  She  pleads  her  obedience 
to  his  request,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  as  a  reason  why  he 
should  now  listen  to  her :  and  let  me  set  before  thee  a  morsel  of 
meat,  and  eat  thou  that  thou  mayest  have  strength  and  fnake  thy 
journey]  a  very  sensible  proposition.  —  23.  Saul  at  first  refused, 
but  his  servants,  as  well  as  the  woman,  urged  him.  At  length  he 
rose  from  the  earth  and  sat  upon  the  couch]  one  of  the  four  articles 
of  furniture  in  the  ordinary  house.  —  24,  25.  The  woman  had  a 
fatted  calf  in  the  house]  and  she  also  baked  unleavened  cakes  for 
the  entertainment  of  her  guests.  The  similar  description  of  Abra- 
ham's hospitaUty  will  occur  to  every  one. 

15.  ns-\pxi]  the  pointing  is  anomalous  and  perhaps  designed  to  allow  the 
choice  between  n-I|-i.si  and  r\-^px\  (Nestle,  Marginalien,  p.  15).  — 16.  li>'] 
is  misspelled  for  -\-\-i,  probably  by  a  scribe  to  whom  the  Aramaic  form  was  famil- 
iar, or  who  wished  to  disguise  the  unpleasant  thought  that  Yahweh  could  be 
one's  enemy;  (@  juera  toC  ■a\i\aiov  uov  points  to  y;^  Dj?  which  is  adopted  by  Th. 
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and  others,  and  favoured  by  S.  Iiut  Saul's  rival  is  mentioned  later;  here  we 
expect  an  allusion  to  Saul's  complaint  that  he  is  in  straits.  — 17.  i'^]  may  be 
read  as  a  dative  of  advantage.  But  it  is  better  to  restore  -jS  with  five  MSS, 
of  1^,  (S^^s,  and  3L.  —  19.  Either  the  first  clause  or  the  last  is  superfluous.  As 
Samuel  would  more  naturally  conclude  what  he  has  to  say  of  Saul  before  pass- 
ing on  to  the  fate  of  Israel,  I  have  omitted  the  opening  clause  of  ||J  (We., 
Dr.).  Stade,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  »  and  omits  *=.  —  id;]  shall  be  zvith 
w;,?  would  seem  to  require  the  verb;  (5-"^^  found  whoi  1DJ7  which  is  restored 
by  Th.  —  20.  nnnii]  seems  to  be  the  wrong  verb.  Perhaps  by  pointing  ino^i 
with  Kl.  we  can  retain  it.  Comparison  of  (g  here  and  in  v.^i  shows  that  it  has 
the  same  verb  in  both  places;  We.  therefore  restores  Snail  here,  conforming 
it  to  the  other.  But  the  argument  seems  precarious.  —  23.  isna^i]  the  con- 
text requires  nsfli\  —  '?n]  should  be  Sy  with  some  MSS. — 24.  ■taiD"'^jy] 
a  calf  tied  up  in  the  house  like  the  lambs  which  are  stilled  "  crammed  "  by  the 
women  in  Syria.  — inani]  for  inax.-'i,  Ges.*^  68/;. 

XXIX.  1-XXX.  31.  David's  homeward  march,  the  capture  of 
Ziklag  by  the  Amalekites,  and  the  recovery  of  the  spoil. — 

When  the  Phihstine  troops  are  mustered,  the  attention  of  the 
chiefs  is  drawn  to  David  and  his  band.  They  inquire  of  Achish 
why  he  is  there,  and  receive  assurances  of  his  fidelity.  But  they 
regard  his  presence  as  a  danger,  so  that  David,  in  spite  of  his 
protestation  of  fidelity,  is  sent  away.  Returning  home,  he  finds 
that  the  Amalekites  have  taken  revenge  for  his  former  incursions 
by  attacking  the  undefended  Ziklag  and  capturing  its  inhabi- 
tants, whom  they  have  carried  off  as  slaves.  The  spirit  of  mutiny 
shows  itself  among  David's  men,  but  he  promptly  finds  them 
occupation  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  His  success  is  com- 
plete ;  besides  recovering  what  has  been  carried  away  he  takes 
great  store  of  booty.  This  he  uses  to  secure  the  attachment  of 
the  Sheikhs  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  piece  is  a  unit.  Its  interest  in  the  fortune  of  David  and  in 
his  legislative  decision  is  plain.  We  may  ascribe  it  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  source  which  later  gives  us  such  copious  details  of 
David's  life, 

1.  The  camp  of  the  Philistines  was  at  Aphek,  a  locality  uniden- 
tified, but  which  must  have  lain  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
Philistines  probably  wished  to  secure  their  possession  of  the  Great 
Plain,  and  their  communication  with  the  Jordan  valley,  where  we 
find  them  later  in  possession  of  Beth-shean,  31^".  —  Israel  caviped 
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at  the  fountain  in  Jezreel'\  the  phraseology  implies  that  Jezreel  is 
not  the  town,  but  the  valley.  It  is  probable  however  that  Saul 
occupied  the  town,  which  lies  just  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa.  He 
would  thus  command  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  and  would  have 
the  high  ground  in  his  rear.  —  2.  The  Tyrants  of  the  Philistines'] 
each  with  his  army,  were  niarchi?ig  by,  by  hundreds  and  by  thou- 
sands] referring  to  the  troops  in  their  different  companies.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  review  by  the  generals,  in  which  David 
marched  in  the  rearguard  with  Achish.  —  3.  The  generals  ask 
what  are  these  Hebrews  ?]  discovering  their  characteristic  dress 
or  arms.  Achish  replies  in  two  particulars.  David  was  first  an 
escaped  servant  of  Saul,  who  would  not  want  to  return  to  his 
harsh  master.  Secondly,  he  was  a  tried  dependent  of  Achish  : 
who  has  been  zvith  me  these  two  years  and  I  have  not  found  any 
fault  in  him  from  the  day  he  fell  to  my  lot  until  now.  The  double 
guarantee  would  seem  to  be  sufficient.  —  4.  The  suspicious  fears 
of  the  generals  break  out  in  an  angry  demand  :  Send  back  the 
man  to  the  place  where  thou  hast  stationed  him]  as  thy  vassal ; 
lest  he  be  an  enemy  in  the  camp]  who  will  put  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  our  success,  and  plot  for  our  ruin.  On  a  former  occasion 
the  Hebrews  in  Philistine  service  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
i4^\  —  With  what  should  this  fellow  make  himself  acceptable  to  his 
Master?  Is  it  not  with  the  heads  of  these  men  ?]  pointing  to  the 
Philistine  soldiers.  This  is  their  reply  to  the  plea  that  David  is  a 
runaway  slave.  —  5.  The  fact  of  David's  former  success  against 
the  PhiHstines  is  an  argument  against  his  fidelity  now.  The 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  Goliath  shows  that  the  exploit  of  Chap- 
ter 1 7  was  unknown  to  the  author  of  this  section. 

1.  On  the  locality  cf.  Miller,  Least  of  All  Lands,  cited  by  GAS.,  Geog.  p.  401. 
Aphek  is  apparently  the  last  station  of  the  Philistines  before  advancing  against 
Saul's  position  at  Jezreel,  v.^'-.  This  would  naturally  be  somewhere  in  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  This  Aphek  cannot  therefore  be  Aphek  in  Sharon. 
—  2.  ^jid]  the  native  name  of  the  Philistine  rulers,  5^,  of  whom  Achish  was 
one.  —  3.  The  an-r  I  take  to  have  been  the  military  commanders  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  D''jnD,  or  civil  rulers.  The  latter  indeed  marched  to  the  war 
and  led  their  troops.  But  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  general  staff. — 
Dij'i'  ni-iN  a>r:i  ni]  is  extremely  indefinite  —  some  days  or  some  years  would 
hardly  be  the  reply  of  a  man  who  knew  the  situation :  fi/xepas  tovto  Sevrepop 
cTos  @'^B.   ^5^  SevTepov  €tos  a-q/jifpov  (S^  agree  in  making  the  time  two  years, 
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which  would  be  shnply  Diruti-  m  (adopted  by  Bu.).  —  iSflj]  add  iSn  with 
(SS-EIL.  — 4.  The  second  Dintt'Sfl  ''^z'  is  lacking  in  6511.  —  ncnVca]  read 
n:nC2  with  <§.  The  change  was  made  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding 
nnnSDi  (Kl.).  Nestle  {Marg.  p.  15)  calls  attention  to  the  contrast  between 
the  Satan  here  and  the  angel  of  God  a  little  later;  and  also  to  the  former 
experience  of  the  Thilistines  with  the  Hebrews  in  their  camp. 

6.  Achish  breaks  the  news  to  David  :  By  the  life  of  Yahweh'] 
this  oath  is  not  unnatural  in  the  mouth  of  a  Phihstine  when  he  is 
speaking  to  an  IsraeUte.  —  Thou  art  upright  and  it  is  right  in  tny 
eyes  that  thou  shouhist  go  out  and  in  in  the  camp'l  Hke  any  of  the 
officers,  18^^.  —  But  thou  art  not  approved  by  the  Ty?'ants']  the 
voice  of  the  majority  must  be  decisive.  —  7.  Achish  seems  to  fear 
David's  anger,  as  he  asks  him  not  to  do  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Tyrants.  —  8.  David  utters  a  suspicion  that  Achish  himself  finds 
fault  with  him  :  What  have  I  done  .  .  .  that  I  may  not  go  and  fight 
against  the  enemies  of  my  Lord  the  king?  What  David's  real  plan 
was  is  not  disclosed.  The  author  probably  did  not  suppose  he 
would  fight  against  Israel.  —  9.  He  receives  renewed  assurance 
that  he  is  blameless  as  an  angel  of  God  in  the  sight  of  Achish.  — 
10.  The  command  to  depart  at  dawn  the  next  day  is  repeated  in 
detail,  for  we  should  read  with  (§  :  Notv  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
thou  and  thy  men  who  came  with  thee  \and  go  to  the  place  where 
I  have  stationed  thee,  and  put  no  evil  design  in  thy  heart,  for  thou 
art  good  in  my  sight'\  but  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  you  shall 
have  light,  and  go']  the  clause  in  brackets  has  fallen  out  of  |^. 
It  is  assumed  by  Achish  that  the  high-spirited  warrior  will  feel 
insulted  and  be  tempted  to  take  revenge.  — 11.  David  therefore 
rose  early  to  return  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  but  the  Philistines 
went  up  to  Jezj-eel. 

6.  •p^-i]  ©  prefixes /foi,  meaning :  not  only  thou  but  also  thy  going  out.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  |^  would  be  smoother  if  it  read  inNX  3101  nnx  ■>jij;3  itt'\ 
But  (@  does  not  seem  to  have  the  better  reading.  —  9.  \i;;ti]  probably  should 
be  nyi\  —  a-'nSx  inSdd]  in  the  two  other  instances  of  the  comparison,  we  find 
D^nVsn  -D3  which  should  perhaps  be  restored  here,  2  S.  14!'^  19^8.  The  words 
are  lacking  in  igi^  perhaps  because  they  were  thought  to  be  incongruous  with 
Achish's  nationality.  —  10.  The  Hebrew,  as  it  stands,  puts  two  exhortations  to 
rise  early  in  the  morning  in  immediate  succession.  The  clause  in  (5  which 
stands  between  them  relieves  the  awkwardness.  It  is  adopted  by  Th.,  We., 
Dr.,  Bu,  Kl.,  Ki.     As  the  cause  of  its  loss,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  filled 
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jusl  a  line  or  just  two  lines  in  the  archetype.  For  -f^nx  nayi  which  does  not 
seem  natural  in  the  mouth  of  Achish,  I  restore  yf;i}  ni^N  with  <3^\  The  same 
recension  reads  at  the  end  of  the  omitted  clause  ods  dyyeXos  Oeov,  which  is 
perhaps  original  (adopted  by  Kl.). 

XXX.  The  narrative  is  continuous  with  what  precedes,  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  David.  —  1.  When  he  and  his  men  got  home 
they  found  that  f/ie  Amalekites  had  invaded  the  Negeb  and  had 
smitten  Ziklag  and  burnt  it  iinth  fire']  the  Bedawin  had  watched 
the  departure  of  David  and  his  men.  —  2.  They  had  not  followed 
David's  method  of  warfare,  for  they  had  killed  no  one  but  had 
carried  captive  the  women  and  all  that  were  i?i  it,  from  small  to 
great]  the  fighting  men  were  with  David.  The  captives  were  prob- 
ably destined  to  the  Egyptian  slave  market.  —  3,  4.  Finding  the 
city  burned,  and  their  families  carried  away,  David  and  his  men 
wept  aloud  until  there  was  in  them  no  more  power  to  weep]  the 
fountain  of  tears  was  exhausted  ;  consumptis  enitn  lachrymis  i?t- 
fixus  tamen  pectori  haeret  dolor*  —  5.  As  it  stands,  the  verse  is 
a  supplementary  notice  that  should  have  come  in  at  the  end  of 
v.^.  Probably  it  is  a  gloss.  —  6.  David  was  in  gj-eat  straits] 
Gen.  32*  Jd.  2'^;  for  the  people  proposed  to  stone  hitn]  popular 
indignation  easily  turns  against  the  ruler  in  case  of  calamity.  — 
For  the  soul  of  every  one  vuas  embittered]  2  K.  4^,  where  extreme 
grief  is  thus  described.  But  the  allied  phrase  bitter  of  soul  is 
used  also  oi  angty  men,  Jd.  18^^  2  S.  17^  In  this  case,  the  grief 
turned  to  anger.  —  But  David  took  courage  iii  reliance  on  Yah^veh 
his  God]  as  is  shown  by  his  prompt  action.  —  7,  8.  Command- 
ing Abiathar  to  bring  the  Ephod,  he  asks  :  Shall  I  pursue  this 
band?  Shall  I  overtake  them  ?]  the  double  question  is  really  one  ; 
it  were  vain  to  pursue  unless  he  could  overtake.  The  answer  was 
affirmative  :  Pursue,  for  thou  shall  surely  overtake  a7id  shall  surely 
rescue. 

XXX.  1.  ^-I'^cyi]  cf.  v.l^  doubtless  to  be  read  p'^s;-i  with  (S.  —  2.  n^— iu-n] 
as  it  stands,  refers  to  the  women.  But  as  we  have  later  the  express  assertion 
that  they  had  not  killed  a  man,  we  should  probably  insert  here  with  (5  S3TNI 
(Th.)  which  would  include  the  old  men  and  boys.  —  3.  nijiTJ'  njni]  the  same 
construction  in  v.^^.  —  5.  The  verse  is  supposed  to  be  a  gloss  by  Bu.,  and  can 

*  Cicero,  cited  by  Sanctius,  Schm.  p.  964. 
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in  fact  well  be  spared. — 6.  nsm]  Ges.^e  67/.  The  masculine  form  is  used 
elsewhere  except  in  Jd.  lo^,  of.  Davidson,  Sytttax,  §  109.  —  uj]  read  v:2  with 
the  Qt'c,  cf.  v.^^. —  11)  prn^MJ  the  clause  reads  like  a  later  insertion;  it  is 
not  exactly  duplicated  anywhere  else.  —  7.  Abiathar  occurs  22''^'^  23^,  probably 
from  the  same  document.  —  8.  '\^-y<n']  might  be  construed  as  the  hypothetical 
introduction  to  the  real  question  :  if  I  pursue,  shall  I  overtake?  But  <&  reads 
interrogatively,  and  the  answer  f\-\-\  favours  that  reading  —  restore  therefore 
r|-n.sn  (We.).  —  inj.-i]  cf.  i  K.  ii^*  2  K.  5^  6-^  and  elsewhere,  of  marauding 
banditti  as  here. 

9.  David  and  his  men  came  to  the  Wadi  Besor.  The  name 
occurs  only  in  this  passage,  and,  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
David's  objective  point,  it  is  impossible  now  to  identify  this  ravine. 
— 10.  And  there  remaitied  behind  two  hundred  men  who  were  too 
exhausted  to  cross  the  Wadi  Besor,  and  David  and  four  hundred 
men  pursued']  the  two  halves  of  the  verse  have  been  transposed 
by  mistake. — 11.  The  party  found  an  Egyptian,  known  by  his 
dress  or  his  features,  whom  they  brought  to  David,  and  to  whom 
they  gave  food.  — 12.  After  giving  him  water,  they  gave  him  a 
cake  of  figs]  cf.  25'*.  For  a  starving  man  this  would  be  enough. 
—  His  spirit  returned  to  him]  he  had  been  in  appearance  lifeless 
from  his  long  fast.  — 13.  To  David's  question  concerning  himself 
he  replies  :  /  am  an  Egyptian  lad,  servant  to  an  Amaiekite,  and 
my  master  abandoned  me,  because  I  fell  sick,  three  days  ago. — 
14.  His  account  of  the  expedition  :  We  raided  the  Negeb  of  the 
Cherethite]  a  clan  of  the  Philistines,  Zeph.  2^.  — 15.  The  captive 
on  being  asked  to  act  as  guide,  consents  on  condition  that  David 
will  swear  not  to  kill  him,  or  to  deliver  him  to  his  master. — 
16.  Led  by  the  slave,  they  come  upon  the  enemy  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  eating  and  drinking  and  dancing]  very  possi- 
bly in  a  religion  feast  —  on  accoutit  of  all  the  great  spoil  which 
they  had  taken.  — 17.  And  David  smote  them  from  twilight  to 
evening]  the  attack  was  sudden  and  soon  decided,  and  the  success 
was  complete  :  None  escaped  except  four  hundred  young  men  who 
rode  upon  the  camels  and  fled. 

9.  niran]  conjecturally  identified  with  Wadi  Gazze  (by  Guerin,  Judee, 
II.  p.  213)  *  or  with  its  branch  Wadi  SheriaQo^  V,\M,Geog.  p.  88). — Dnmjni 
nc;']  can  only  mean  in  its  present  connexion  that  the  rest  (besides  the  six 
hundred)  stayed  behind  at  Ziklag.     But  it  is  a  constant  feature  of  the  tradi- 

*  I  owe  the  citation  to  BDB.  sub  voce. 
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tion  that  David  had  only  six  hundred  men  with  him,  so  that  there  were  none 
to  stay  at  Ziklag.  We  must  treat  the  clause  as  an  intruder  (We.).  Ew. 
{GV/'^.  III.  144,  E.Tr.  III.  p.  105)  proposes  to  insert  a  clause — foztr  hundred 
passed  over,  and  the  rest  stayed.  But  the  next  verse  is  then  redundant. — 
10.  The  order  is  perverse,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  verse  should  be  trans- 
posed (We.).  —  njfl]  only  here  and  v.-'.  The  context  indicates  the  meaning, 
cf.  ^J0  a  corpse  from  its  limpness.  — 11.  i-ii-D";:"N]  it  would  be  more  logical 
to  describe  him  here  as  faint  or  starving,  and  to  leave  his  race  to  be  discov- 
ered later  (Kl.).  —  cn^  iS'u^m]  it  seems  superfluous  to  tell  us  here  that  they 
gave  him  food,  and  then  to  add  later  that  they  gave  him  figs.  However,  we 
may  account  for  the  clause  as  a  general  statement — they  brought  him  to 
David  and  gave  him  food — to  be  followed  by  the  details.  — 12.  D'lpDX  ■'j-'i] 
lacking  in  (g^,  and  not  improbably  the  insertion  of  a  scribe.  It  would  not 
do  to  give  a  starving  man  much  food  at  one  time. —  13.  n-v'^v  ovn]  3  MSS. 
of  1^  add  D''Di  which  seems  necessary,  cf.  9-''.  — 14.  ajj]  the  verb  used  is 
followed  by  Sn  in  v.^,  and  the  preposition  should  be  inserted  here  (We.). — 
v-i-iD,-i]  the  people  so  named  are  dwellers  on  the  shore  according  to  Zephaniah, 
who  also  associates  them  with  the  land  of  the  Philistines  as  does  Ezekiel 
(25I'').  Elsewhere  they  are  mentioned  with  the  ain'?fl  as  making  up  David's 
body  guard,  2  S.  S^^.  Cf.  E.  Meyer,  Gesch.  des  Alterth.  I.  p.  367.  O^  has  xoppi 
here,  reminding  us  of  a  similar  confusion  in  |^  in  2  S.  20--^:  (S^  xo^^f'. — 
n-n.T'V  -ii:'N-'?>n]  the  difference  in  the  form  of  expression  indicates  that  the 
phrase  was  inserted  by  a  scribe  who  was  surprised  that  Judah  should  not  be 
mentioned.  The  Negeb  of  the  Pelethite  and  the  Negeb  of  Caleb  would 
be  enough  territory  for  one  raid.  — 15.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  (S^^S  agree  in 
adding:  atid he  szuare  to  him.  — 16.  DUJn]  the  circuit  of  the  sanctuary  made 
at  the  feasts  was  undoubtedly  a  dance.  That  the  Bedawin  were  here  dancing 
before  their  gods,  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  scene.  Arabic 
parallels  are  given  by  We.  Skizzen,  III.  p.  106,  with  which  compare  Noldeke's 
comments  in  ZDMG.  XLI.  p.  719.^ — 17.  in  dd-ii]  (5  seems  to  have  had  N3M 
D311  TIT  Qni'?x  which  is  adopted  by  Bu.  But  in  such  cases  the  shorter  clause 
has  the  presumption  in  its  favour.  —  isi'jnr]  it  is  still  disputed  whether  the 
morning  or  evening  twilight  is  intended.  In  the  majority  of  cases  lU'j  is  cer- 
tainly the  early  evening  when  the  breeze  begins  to  stir,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  interpret  otherwise  here.  The  enemy  were  wholly  taken  by  surprise 
and  seem  to  have  made  no  serious  resistance.  To  suppose  that  David  spent 
the  whole  4ay  in  slaughter  is  difficult.  —  amnL^]  adds  to  the  difficulty,  for 
interpreted  in  the  natural  sense  it  would  extend  the  slaughter  over  two  whole 
days.  The  form  moreover  is  abnormal.  The  a  can  hardly  be  the  pronuminal 
suffix,  and  the  adverbial  ending  is  equally  out  of  place.  The  text  is  probably 
corrupt.  S  seems  to  have  or  to  conjecture  cnnnsr.  The  Bible  Commentary 
suggests  nninc'?;  We.  annnn'?  (adopted  by  Bu.);  Kl.  on^jnD  '?Da. 

18,  19.    David  rescued  all  that  had  been  carried  away,  nothing 
was  fnissi?}g\  2  S.  1 7".  —  20.    The  meaning  of  the  obscure  verse 
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must  have  been  that,  in  addition  to  recovering  his  own,  David 
captured  a  large  amount  of  other  property.  — 21.  On  the  return, 
the  two  hundred  who  were  left  behind  came  to  meet  them, 
a7id  saluted  them.  —  22.  The  baser  men  among  those  who  had 
marched  in  the  pursuit  propose  to  keep  all  the  booty  for  their  own 
company  :  Because  they  did  not  go  7aith  US']  the  present  text  reads 
with  me  —  we  will  not  give  them  of  the  booty  which  we  rescued  ~\ 
the  term  booty  shows  that  no  previous  title  was  to  be  recognized. 
All  they  would  give  would  be  :  to  each  man  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren that  they  may  lead  them  away  and  depart.  —  23.  David 
vetoes  the  proposition  :  Do  not  do  so  after  Yahiveh  has  \wrought'\ 
for  us  and  preserved  us.  Injustice  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  in 
this  case  the  ingratitude  is  especially  conspicuous.  —  24.  The 
language  of  David  continues  in  the  couplet : 

As  the  portion  of  the  one  who  goes  down  into  battle. 

So  is  the  portion  of  the  one  who  remains  with  the  baggage. 

Early  statutes  (enactments  or  regulations)  were  put  in  rhythmical 
form  for  better  retention  in  memory.  The  original  couplet  has 
here  been  increased  by  the  added  words  :  They  shall  share  alike. 
—  25.  The  author  adds  that  froin  that  time  on  they  made  it  a 
statute  and  a  precedent  in  Israel.  David's  decision  in  the  matter 
became  the  precedent  (cECfa)  ;  it  was  a  statute  when  he  made  it 
a  general  rule.  Cf.  Briggs,  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateucf^, 
p.  248  f. 

18.  The  two  wives  seem  to  be  an  afterthought,  as  in  v.^  — 19.  SSiVDi] 
seems  to  belong  before  □''J3"  v,  and  this  is  the  order  in  (5.  Possibly  however 
a  word  has  fallen  out;  we  should  expect:  D'J3~1>1  O'l^'J  !"•  —  20.  The  verse  as 
it  stands  is  unintelligible.  Its  object  must  be  to  tell  us  that  in  addition  to  the 
recovery  of  his  own  possessions  David  took  a  large  amount  of  other  booty : 
ante  pecus  sutwi  quod  liberaverant  duxerunt  greges  et  armenta  quae  abstu- 
lerunt  Amalekitis,  as  Kimchi  is  rendered  by  Schmid.  But  this  is  not  ex- 
pressed by  the  present  text.  We.'s  restoration,  accepted  by  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki., 
makes  the  people,  out  of  gratitude,  resign  all  the  sheep  and  oxen  to  David  as 
his  share.  But  this  is  contrary  to  what  follows,  where  the  two  hundred  share 
in  the  booty  with  the  others.  I  suspect  the  original  to  have  been  something 
like  this:  in  Vj^-^'  nt  CJ  ctjbS  |-i'7D>'  unj  -vz'H  n|iani  jNsn  So~nN\  —  21.  Ea^a-M] 
should  probably  be  ajTii,  David  being  the  natural  subject,  (§H/.  —  '?iS';'''i]  on 
the  other  hand  is  read  as  a  plural  by  (SS.  The  men  left  behind  would  be  the 
ones  to  ask  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  had  gone  into  the  battle  (We.);    for 
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onS  we  should  probably  read  n^  (=  1':').— 22.  S3]  is  lacking  in  &.  —  ^cy]  the 
singular  form  is  no  doubt  thoroughly  idiomatic.  But  if  we  retain  it  we  should 
apparently  change  both  |nj  and  u'^sn  to  correspond.  It  is  easier  therefore  to 
read  uny  with  8  MSS.  of  pj,  and  with  (SSIL.  — 23.  nrx  nx  -nx]  6  undoubt- 
edly reads  i-'N  nns  which  is  to  be  preferred,  because  it  makes  all  that  follows 
a  reason  for  the  dissuasion.  But  in  that  case  j.-^j  is  left  without  an  object  and 
must  be  replaced  by  another  verb,  as  nz'-;,  14^.  —  24.  "nin]  of  the  A'iiii  is 
only  a  scribe's  error.  —  25.  Sniit^S]  '?n->i:'13  found  in  some  copies  and  editions 
seems  a  little  better  here.  —  nrn  arn  ny]  a  frequent  phrase,  especially  in  late 
writers.  It  naturally  implies  that  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
events  narrated. 

26.  David  uses  the  booty  at  his  disposal  to  win  the  hearts  of 
Judah.  Mohammed's  procedure  after  the  battle  of  Honein  will 
occur  to  every  one. — He  sent  of  the  booty  to  the  elders  of  Judah 
and  to  his  kinsmen']  reading  with  (!9.  The  enumeration  of  towns 
follows.  All  of  them  seem  to  have  been  in  the  South  Country, 
none  north  of  Hebron.  —  27.  Bethel,  as  pointed  out  by  We.,  the 
same  with  the  Bethuel  of  i  Chr.  4^",  there  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Hormah  and  Ziklag;  cf.  also  Bethul,  Jos.  19*  (also  with 
Hormah).  Ratnoth-Negeb  one  of  the  cities  of  Simeon,  Jos.  19^ 
Jattir,  Jos.  15*'*  21"  (with  Eshtemoa).  —  28.  y4w(?rwas  originally 
mentioned  in  Jos.  15^^.  The  name  still  attaches  to  a  ruin  east- 
southeast  of  Beersheba.  Siphamoth  seems  to  be  mentioned  no- 
where else.  Eshtemoa,  Jos.  15^  21"  identified  by  Robinson. — 
29.  For  the  unknown  Racal  of  ^  we  should  probably  read 
Carmcl  on  the  basis  of  (©.  —  The  cities  of  the  Jerachmeelite  and 
the  cities  of  the  KeJiite']  27^".  — 30.  Hormah  Jd.  i^^  Num.  21'. 
For  Bor-Ashan  we  should  probably  restore  the  well-known  Beer 
Sheba  whose  absence  is  inexplicable. —  31.  Hebron,  the  chief 
city  of  Judah,  could  not  be  left  out  when  all  the  places  were  re- 
membered where  David  had  sojourned,  he  and  his  men. 

26.  i.-i;;-iS]  koX  to7s  nXriffiov  avrov  ®  seems  preferable;  &  pm^nSi  has  the 
conjunction  like  (5.  —  27.  SNiTiaj]  written  as  one  word  by  Baer;  in  Gins- 
burg's  text  two  words  connected  by  the  Maqqeph.  The  name  occurs  in 
(3^  also  in  Jos.  i^^'^  ('-"D3  |^)  just  before  Hormah.  In  our  passage  <B  has 
Bai0(Tovp  which  is  favoured  by  Ew.  and  Th.  For  Ravioth  (5^^  Rama;  in 
Jos.  198  where  |^  has  oc"',  (g^  has  VaOfMovd.  —  nni3]  iv  rtddSp  (&^  goes  back 
to  nnyj.  Both  names  are  found  in  the  lists  of  Joshua  (iS'*^-^*  19^  21I*).  Cf. 
ZA  TW.  VI.  p.  6.  —  28.  -\-;-\-;  is  the  name  of  more  than  one  place.  The  pres- 
ent one  should  be   in  the  Negeb,  and  a  ruin  is  pointed  out  in  this  region 
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called  Ar'ara  (Buhl,  Geog.  p.  183).  In  Jos.  15^2  we  now  find  m>-i;  for  which 
(§B  has  'ApouTjA.  Probably  ->>n;'  should  be  restored  there  (of.  Dillmann's 
Commentary  and  Bennett's  text  in  SBOT.).  n-'csi;'  of  Ginsburg  and  the 
common  editions  is  written  nicp;'  by  Baer.  In  this  verse  <S^  has  one  name 
more  than  J§,  inserting  'AyU^aSei  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  'Aporip  (We.). 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  restore  nj-pj;  (Ew.). 
i3^  seems  to  have  read  ]^p  n>'  from  v.^^.  For  rvLD-':  'S.acpel  (S^.  Jjonrx,  cf. 
Buhl,  Geog.  p.  163.  —  29.  The  verse  is  extended  in  (@B  perhaps  by  duplication 
from  the  preceding.  It  agrees  with  dS^^  in  giving  the  name  Carme/,  which 
Ewald  substitutes  for  ^d"^.  For  the  Kenite,  (S  has  the  Kenezite.  Kenaz  was 
a  clan  of  Judah,  Jd.  i^^  but  the  parallel  i  S.  27I''  seems  to  decide  for  the 
Kenite  here. — 30.  Hormah,  cf.  Moore  on  Jd.  i^".  —  ir;j"-ii3a  in  the  early 
editions  according  to  Baer;  in  many  recent  ones  (Jablonski,  etc.)  7—1132.  In 
(5  it  is  represented  by  Beersheba.  The  absence  of  so  prominent  a  place  as 
Beersheba  is  remarkable  and  the  name  is  perhaps  original.  }'.:■>•  however  is 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Judah,  Jos.  15''-  19".  iny  occurs  nowhere  else  in  ||J. 
It  is  suggested  by  Buhl  (Ges.  HIVB^'^.)  that  it  is  the  same  with  -\n;"  noticed 
above,  which  is  twice  named  in  connexion  with  j^v-  I  should  substitute 
Arad,  Jd.  i"5.     The  MSS.  of  (5  differ  widely. 

XXXI.  The  death  of  Saul.  —  Two  accounts  are  given  of  the 
death  of  Saul.  In  the  one  before  us  he  is  hard  pressed  in  battle, 
and,  in  despair,  commits  suicide.  In  the  other  (contained  in 
2  Sam.  i'"'*^),  he  begs  an  Amalekite  camp  follower  to  slay  him, 
and  thus  meets  his  end.  The  two  accounts  seem  independent, 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  represent  the  two  different 
streams  of  tradition.  In  that  case  the  chapter  before  us  continues 
the  narrative  of  28.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  sequel  of  that 
chapter.  For  in  that  the  shadow  of  the  coming  defeat  already 
falls.  As  there  predicted,  Saul  sees  Israel  defeated  and  his  sons 
slain ;  and  commits  suicide  in  his  sense  of  abandonment  by  Yah- 
weh.  It  confirms  this  to  notice  that  2  S.  i  naturally  continues  the 
history  we  have  just  followed,  culminating  in  David's  distribution 
of  the  booty  to  Judah.  Chapter  31  is  unnecessary  to  that  narra- 
tive, and  in  fact  breaks  the  thread. 

1.  The  account  opens  abruptly  :  The  Fhilistmes  fought  against 
Israel,  and  the  men  of  Israel  fled  before  the  Philistines,  and  fell 
down  slain  upon  Mount  Gilboa'\  Israel  was  frequently  defeated 
in  the  plains.  In  this  case  the  battle  was  fought  on  their  own 
ground  —  the  high  places.  —  2.  3.   Three  sons  of  Saul  were  slain, 
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and  the  fightijig  pressed  hard  upon  Saul;  the  archers  got  him  in 
range  and  he  was  ztiounded'\  the  text  is  not  certain. — 4.  Saul's 
command  to  his  armour-bearer :  Draw  thy  sword  and  run  me 
through  with  it'\  the  case  of  Abimelech  Jd.  9^*  is  closely  parallel. 
There,  it  was  to  escape  death  at  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Here,  it 
is  lest  these  uncircumcised  come  and  make  sport  of  me']  amuse 
themselves  with  the  helpless  but  conscious  warrior,  Jd.  19^^  The 
armour-bearer  refused  because  he  was  much  afraid]  whether  the 
author  means  that  he  was  in  too  great  a  panic  to  heed  the  com- 
mand, or  that  he  had  too  great  reverence  for  his  lord  cannot  be 
made  out  with  certainty.  The  latter  seems  more  probable.  Saul 
then  took  his  own  swo?'d  and  fell  upon  if]  one  of  the  very  rare 
instances  of  suicide  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  view  of  it,  the 
older  commentators  discuss  the  question  of  Saul's  final  salvation, 
generally  with  an  unfavourable  verdict.*  —  5.  The  armour-bearer 
would  not  survive  his  master.  —  6.  The  tragic  element  is  pointed 
out  in  the  fact  that  Saul  and  his  sons  and  his  armour-bearer  died 
together.  —  7.  The  result  was  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
in  the  Jordan  valley  deserted  their  cities,  and  the  PhiHstines  took 
possession  of  them.     The  recovery  of  the  original  text  is  difficult. 

XXXI.  The  question  of  the  place  of  the  story  can  be  fully  considered  only 
when  we  come  to  the  following  chapter.  For  the  text  we  now  have  an 
additional  source  in  the  Chronicler  who  embodies  this  chapter  in  his  work 
(i  Chr.  10I-12). 

1.  D^cn^j]  Chr.  icnSj  which  should  probably  be  restored.  The  author  of 
Sam.  changed  to  the  participle  to  indicate  that  while  David  and  his  men  were 
pursuing  the  Amalekites,  the  Philistines  were  fghtiJig.  —  itt>j«  ion]  irss  Dj-'i  C. 
which  is  more  idiomatic.  —  2.  ip^-im]  14'^^.  —  pn]  nnN  C.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  original  author  did  not  write  Sn.  The  verb  is  generally  used  with  3. 
The  names  of  Saul's  sons  show  some  variation  in  (g.  —  3.   Sn']  read  '?y  C.  (5S. 

—  DirjN  nniD.-i]  seems  impossible  and  C.  leaves  out  oirjx.  But  nrpa  omen 
is  redundant,  and  nu:'p3  cannot  be  connected  with  inixxDM.  Dr.  proposes 
ni:'p3  Dninn  a^rjx  meaning  some  of  the  archers,  comparing  Gen.  37''^8  i  S.  25 if*. 
It  seems  simpler  to  strike  out  r<\i'p2  a^irj.x  as  a  gloss  designed  to  define  omen. 

—  Dninna  nsn  'rn^i]  ani>n-p  Sn^i  C.  The  words  are  generally  taken  to  mean 
he  fea7-ed  the  archers  exceedingly.  But  we  should  expect  ^jcr:  if  that  were  the 
meaning.  (@  takes  Sn^i  to  be  from  SSn,  koX  ^Tpa.\)^ia.Ti(jQy\  ^^,  Ka\  fTpav/LLaTia-av  ^, 
and  this  gives  a  better  sense,  for  the  words  of  Saul  to  his  armour-bearer  are 

*  Schmid,  p.  988. 
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the  words  of  a  man  sore  wounded.  —  Dmonc]  ei's  to  inrox^i'Spia  (5  would  in- 
dicate ccno  or  Dijnco. — 4.  The  second  ij-ipii  is  lacking  in  C.  doubtless 
rightly.  What  Saul  dreaded  was  that  he  should  be  alive  to  be  mocked,  not 
that  they  should  mutilate  his  body  after  his  death. — 5.  nn]  seems  impossible 
to  reconcile  with  the  following  chapter.  —  6.  For  rSo  Nt:'ji  C.  has  i.T^a  S^l,  an 
intentional  exaggeration.  —  ri^'JN"'?:)  nj]  lacking  in  C.  6^,  is  a  similar  exagger- 
ation.—  7.  i:;'Jn]  C.  Z'^n-hD.  For  pT'n  ^j;"3  irNi  pDj-n  ij^a*  C.  has  simply 
pcpj  Ti'N,  and  this  may  be  original,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
give  rise  to  the  present  text.  Probably  we  should  read  pc^jn  ny3  (Kl.). — 
sx-i:i'i  >c'jn]  is  omitted  by  C.  who  was  willing  to  throw  the  blame  upon  Saul 
alone.  —  an>'n]  read  ann>'  with  C.  and  (g. 

8.  The  next  day  the  PhiUstines  came  to  strip  the  slain  and 
found  Saul  and  his  three  sons  fallen  on  Mount  Gilboa'\  the  battle 
had  probably  lasted  until  evening.  —  9.  They  sent  the  head  of 
Saul  through  the  country  of  the  Philistines  to  bring  good  news  to 
their  idols  and  the  people']  perhaps  the  original  author  wrote  to 
their  gods  and  the  people.  — 10.  His  armour,  as  a  trophy,  came 
naturally  into  the  house  of  Ashtoretli]  where  this  was  we  are  not 
told. — And  his  corpse  they  exposed  on  the  walls  of  Bethshan']  a 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley  at  the  entrance  of  the  side  valley  which 
comes  down  from  the  Great  Plain.  It  still  bears  the  name  Beisan. 
— 11.  The  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  who  had  special  reasons  for 
remembering  Saul  with  gratitude  (ii^""),  undertook  to  remove 
the  disgrace.  — 12.  All  the  men  of  courage  rose  up  and  marched 
all  night,  and  took  the  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  from  the  wall 
of  Bethshafi  and  brought  them  to  Jabesh  and  burnt  them  there'] 
although  this  was  not  Israelitish  custom,  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  received  text.  — 13.  The 
bones  were  buried  under  the  tamarisk  tree]  probably  one  well 
known;  and  they  fasted  seven  days]  in  expression  of  their  grief. 

8.  r.vSz'']  omitted  by  C.  —  9.  C,  has  a  free  reproduction  of  the  first  clause. 
—  :^''3]  C.  has  nx  which  is  doubtless  correct,  and  which  seems  also  to  be  im- 
plied by  ®.  — 10.  nn.-^'N]  the  singular  form  alone  is  in  place.  C.  substitutes 
dhmSx.  For  y;i>r~  read  Yppyr\  (Lag.  Anm.  zur  Griech.  Uebersetz.  d.  Proverbien, 
p.  iiii),  cf.  2  S.  2i6-9.  The  Chronicler,  thinking  of  the  head  and  armour  being 
sent  to  Philistia,  changes  the  last  clause  to  :  and  they  stuck  up  his  skull  in  the 
house  of  Dagon.     On  Bethshan,  Moore,  Jd.  i^^  and  reff.  —  11.    vSn]  lacking 

*  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan  deserted  their 
cities.     The  example  of  Jabesh  Gilead  is  enough  to  show  this. 
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in  (5^  C.  —  12.  n'?'>'?n-S3  laSn]  lacking  in  C.  which  also  changes  the  wording 
of  the  rest  of  the  verse  to  accord  with  its  own  omission  of  Bethshan,  v.i°.  — 
1X211]  read  dini^m  (5  C.  —  aa'  dpx  iatj-m]  is  lacking  in  C.  On  account  of  the 
lack  of  precedent,  Bu.  proposes  to  read  D^'  on'?  nsDM.  The  mourning  how- 
ever should  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  fasting  at  the  end  of  the 
next  verse.  And  the  separate  mention  of  the  bones  which  follows  (note  inpM) 
is  inexplicable  with  the  proposed  reading.  — 13.  napii  .  .  .  mpM]  C.  has  only 
napM.  For  'ri'iXn,  C.  has  n'?xn,  a  more  general  word,  or  perhaps  less  ob- 
noxious (if  Srx  is  a  sacred  tree,  as  seems  probable).  The  Hebrew  name  is 
reproduced  in  the  modern  Arabic  name  athl,  applied  to  the  Tamarisk,  cf.  Post. 
Flora  of  Syria  (1896),  p.  166. 

2  Sam.  I.  1-27.  David's  reception  of  the  news  of  Saul's 
death.  —  An  Amalekite  brings  news  to  Ziklag  and  gives  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  death  of  Saul,  in  which  he  claims  to  have 
been  instrumental.  David  and  his  men  mourn  for  the  death  of 
Saul  and  his  men,  and  the  messenger  is  put  to  death  for  having 
laid  hands  on  the  Anointed  of  Yahvveh,  In  addition  to  these 
marks  of  grief,  David  composes  an  Elegy  which  is  inserted  in  the 
text,  having  been  taken  from  the  Book  of  Jashar. 

The  historical  part  of  the  chapter  contains  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent account  of  the  death  of  Saul.  In  I.  31  we  are  told  ex- 
pressly that  Saul  met  his  death  by  his  own  hand.  Here  the 
Amalekite  finds  him  suffering  from  extreme  fatigue,  but  without 
a  wound,  v.'*.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts. 
The  easiest  hypothesis  is  that  the  Amalekite  fabricated  his  story. 
But  the  whole  narrative  seems  against  this.  David  has  no  inkling 
that  the  man  is  not  truthful,  nor  does  the  author  suggest  it.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  we  have  here  a  document  different  from 
the  one  just  preceding.  It  strengthens  our  conviction  to  notice 
that  this  narrative,  with  a  very  slight  change  in  v),  continues  the 
account  of  David's  experience  at  Ziklag  without  a  break.  It  is 
highly  dramatic  that  after  David's  severe  contest  with  Amalek,  an 
Amalekite  should  bring  him  the  news  of  Saul's  death.  For  this 
writer,  whose  chief  interest  was  in  David,  the  story  contains  all 
he  cared  to  tell  of  the  last  days  of  Saul. 

Budde  in  his  text  separates  v.^  as  a  late  insertion  and  vs.'"""-  ^^^* 
as  belonging  to  a  different  document.  He  succeeds  thus  in  pro- 
ducing a  continuation  of  I.  31.  But  where  the  exscinded  frag- 
ments belong  it  is  impossible  to  see.     They  continue  nothing  that 
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precedes,  and  they  prepare  for  nothing  that  follows.  They  may 
be  a  mere  editorial  embellishment,  but  such  a  hypothesis  should 
not  be  urged  if  we  can  get  along  without  it. 

1.  The  ambiguity  of  the  data  shows  that  the  verse  has  been 
remodelled  to  make  it  connect  this  chapter  with  what  precedes. 
The  original  author  evidently  made  David  remain  in  Ziklag  two 
days  after  his  return  from  smiting  the  Amalekites.  The  editor 
inserted  the  reference  to  the  death  of  Saul.  —  2.  On  the  third  day 
there  ca?ne  a  ??ian']  the  Rabbinical  commentators  make  him  to 
have  been  Doeg,  or  his  son,  or  the  son  of  Agag.  —  With  his  clothes 
rent  and  earth  upon  his  head~\  like  the  other  bearer  of  bad  tidings, 
I  S.  V^  —  3,  4.  On  hearing  that  the  man  has  escaped  from  the 
camp  of  Israel,  David  asks  him  :  How  was  the  affair .?]  cf.  i  S.  4^®. 
The  reply  is  similar  to  that  of  the  messenger  at  Shiloh  :  The  people 
fled  from  the  battle^  and  many  of  the  people  fell,  and  Saul  and 
Jotiathan  his  son  are  dead'\  the  climax  is  reached  in  that  in  which 
the  hearer  is  most  interested.  —  5.  David  asks  particularly  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  :  How  dost  thou  know 
that  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  are  dead  ?  —  6.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  reply  contradicts  the  account  already  given  of  the  death 
of  Saul :  /  happened  to  be  on  Mount  Gilboa,  and  Saul  was  leaning 
on  his  spear,  and  the  chariots  and  horsemen  drew  7iear  him']  in 
31^  it  was  the  archers  who  got  him  in  range.  —  7.  And  he  looked 
behind  him  and  satv  me]  Saul  had  been  facing  the  enemy  but  now 
looked  about  for  help.  —  8.  After  calling  the  stranger,  Saul  says  : 
IVho  art  thou  ?  To  which  the  stranger  makes  the  reply  :  /  atn 
an  Amalekite.  The  contradiction  has  thus  become  more  glaring ; 
Saul  instead  of  appealing  to  his  squire,  who  must  have  been  near 
his  person,  finds  only  one  person  within  call.  Instead  of  shrink- 
ing from  the  abuse  of  the  Philistine,  he  is  willing  to  give  himself 
to  be  despatched  by  an  equally  despised  enemy,  an  Amalekite.  — 

9.  Saul's  prayer  :  Stand  over  me,  I  pray,  and  slay  me,  for  dizzi- 
ness has  seized  7ne~\  the  exhaustion  of  a  man  worn  out  with  fight- 
ing.    The  following  clause  is  obscure;    see  the  critical  note, — 

10.  .S*^  /  stood  over  hitn  and  slezv  him  for  I  knew  that  he  could 
not  live  after  he  had  fallen]  an  apology  for  his  deed  on  the  part 
of  the  murderer.     He  also  took  Saul's  croivn  and  his  armlet]  sev- 
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eral  such  are  pictured  on  the  arms  of  Assyrian  monarchs.*  For 
the  custom  of  kings  to  go  into  battle  in  their  regaha,  notice  the 
account  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab  in  i  K.  22^"  where  Ahab's  dis- 
guising liimself  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  —  And  brought  them 
to  my  lord  here']  does  not  expressly  state  that  the  bearer  regarded 
David  as  the  legitimate  successor,  but  seems  to  imply  it. — ■ 
11,  12.  David  and  his  men  mourn  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  atid  for 
the  house  of  Israel,  with  the  customary  signs  of  grief — rending 
the  clothes,  fasting,  and  weeping. — 13.  To  David's  question  con- 
cerning his  origin,  the  messenger  replies  :  /  am  the  so7i  of  an 
Atnalekite  sojourner']  one  who  had  taken  ujj  his  residence  in 
Israel  where  he  had  the  protection  accorded  to  a  client,  but  was 
not  in  full  citizenship.  Of  proselytes  as  we  understand  the  word, 
/.<?.,  converts  to  the  true  religion,  there  is  no  trace  in  this  early 
period.  — 14.  David's  question  shows  his  indignation  at  any  one's 
(we  may  suppose  a  fortiori  at  a  stranger's)  putting  out  his  hand 
to  destroy  the  anointed  of  Yahttfeh]  the  sanctity  of  the  king  made 
such  an  act  sacrilege.  The  assassins  of  Ishbaal  received  similar 
treatment  to  that  recorded  here,  4^"^-,  and  for  the  reason  here  indi- 
cated.— 15,  16.  David  has  him  slain  by  one  of  his  soldiers  and 
justifies  the  act  in  the  words  :  Thy  blood  be  upon  thy  head  because 
thine  oivn  mouth  testified  against  thee]  the  guilt  of  the  man's 
death  rests  upon  himself  because  he  deserves  to  die.     Otherwise 

it  would  rest  upon  David,  cf.  the  case  of  Abner,  3-^  and  also  i  K. 
232. 33. 37 

1.  The  natural  construction  of  the  verse  as  it  stands  is  to  make  iji  iz-  nm 
a  circumstantial  clause  and  therefore  parenthetical :  '  It  came  to  pass  after  the 
death  of  Saul  (David  meanwhile  had  returned  from  smiting  Amalek)  that 
David  abode  two  days  in  Ziklag.'  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  author.  What  he  means  is  that  after  reUtrtiing from  Amalek, 
David  abode  two  days  in  Ziktag  before  the  message  came.  The  infelicity  of 
the  text  shows  editorial  adaptation  to  the  present  context.  The  original  begin- 
ning of  the  verse  was  probably  in  2-y  nnx  in^i  simply.  In  this  case,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  continued  30^1.  —  pSD>'n]  should  be  •'pSnj.'n 
(so  6  MSS.)  with  S  or  p'rcj.'  with  (@IL.  —  2.  For  Doeg  as  the  messenger,  Schm. 
refers  to  Isaaki,  and  for  the  son  of  Agag  to  Auctor  Antiq.  Bill,  qui  falsa 
Philo  fuisse  dicitur.  Doeg  is  also  given  by  Pseudo-Hieronymus,  Qiiestiones. 
—  dj;d]  is  read  by  (S  □;';:,  but  |§  is  preferable  (We.).  —  4.    dj"t:'n]  another 

•  *  Nestle,  Marginallen,  p.  16. 
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case  of  Ti'K  in  the  sense  of  ^d,  i  S.  152",  cf.  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  146,  R.  2.  — 
inci]  is  omitted  by  (5'^S,  perhaps  rightly;  (§^  inserts:  koL  a-rredavev  Kal  SaouA. 
—  6.  \"in|"':  Nip^]  evidently  the  two  forms  are  intended  to  be  from  the  same 
root,  cf  20I.  —  D'li'isn  ■''?>'3i]  we  read  nowhere  else  of  masters  of  the  horsemen, 
and  (g  omits  ^'^;o  here,  unless  01  /TTTrapx"'  covers  both  words.  Everywhere  else 
we  find  ^•'V-\^  joined  with  331.  Possibly  some  one  started  to  write  aisn  •>'?;"3 
(Gen.  49^^)  and  afterwards  discovered  D1l^•^3  in  his  text.  —  inpjin]  strictly 
means  that  they  had  already  overtaken  him.  —  8.  isn^i  Kt. :  ^DXi  Qre.  The 
latter  is  necessary.  —  9.  ^'^;]  implies  that  Saul  had  sunk  down  —  which  ought, 
however,  to  be  distinctly  expressed.  —  f^rn]  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  the 
meaning  is  doubtful :  cticotos  SeiuSv  (3  possibly  a  corruption  of  a-KOTodiuos  = 
dizziness*  The  same  idea  seems  to  be  expressed  by  xms  &  (cf.  Nestle,  Mar- 
ginalien,  p.  16  and  reff.)  :  angtistiae  H,  x.nv-T  VL  suppose  Saul  overcome  by 
terror.  Modern  interpreters  are  represented  by  Th.  who  renders  cramp,  and 
Kl.  who  accepts  giddiness.  Schmid  supposes  the  sentence  to  mean  my 
armour  prevents  me,  i.e.,  from  carrying  out  my  purpose  to  kill  myself.  This 
interpretation  is  due  to  the  theory  that  Saul  had  attempted  suicide,  but  the 
sword  had  been  turned  aside  by  his  coat  of  mail,  so  that  the  blow  was  not 
fatal. — I'^rjj  niy-'?D-o]  is  unusual.  It  is  supposed  to  be  by  hypallage  for 
I'^'DJ  S3— 11^-13  (Ges.  HlVE^'^.s.v.  S3).  But  the  only  analogies  cited  are  Job  27^ 
and  Hos.  14^,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  corrupt  text.  It  is  doubtful  moreover 
whether  the  sense  supposed — for  yet  my  life  is  whole  unthin  me  —  is  appro- 
priate. I  think  more  likely  that  Saul  means  to  give  a  reason  for  his  dizziness, 
in  which  case  we  might  suppose  ■'-'ijj  nr^j  ■'3 :  for  my  strength  is  consumed, 
that  is,  /  am  utterly  exhausted,  cf.  Ps.  84^,  where,  to  be  sure,  the  soul  is  con- 
sumed with  desire.  Graetz  (^Gesch.  d.  Juden,  I.  p.  224)  proposes  to  read  Sa 
for  -^3.  — 10.  I'^s.:)]  on  the  pointing  cf  Ges.^'^  61  b;  the  word  must  mean  Saul's 
falling  to  the  earth,  showing  that  he  had  sunk  down  in  his  exhaustion.  —  itj] 
of  the  royal  crovm  2  K.  ii^^,  —  m;j.\xi]  occurs  only  here  and  Num.  3i5i,  but 
myx.  Is.  3^0,  is  another  form  of  the  same  word.  We.  and  Dr.  propose  to  read 
r\■^•}■iT\  here  also,  as  the  article  seems  required  by  the  following  t^-x.  Nestle's 
objection  that  the  king  may  have  worn  several  bracelets  does  not  remove  the 
difficulty,  for  one  of  his  bracelets  would  not  be  expressed  by  the  construction 
in  the  text.  — 11.  inj33  Qre,  is  sustained  by  the  following  plural  suffix. — 
12.  "1-"'  '3  Syi  nini  o;?  '^;'i]  is  tautology  and  is  relieved  by  ©  which  reads  for 
the  first  clause  and  over  the  people  of  Judah.  But  probably  even  then  one 
clause  is  an  interpolation.  — 13.  1J]  cf.  Bertholet,  Die  Stellung  der  Israeliten 
und  der  fuden  zu  den  Freuiden  (1896),  pp.  i,  29.  — 16.  For  -|^CT  the  Qre 
commands  "IDI  as  in  i  K.  2^'.  The  Kthih  however  is  justified  by  2  S.  3^^. 
Cf.  13  va^,  Lev.  20^,  etc.,  and  13  in,  Ezek.  33^. 

17-27.   David's  dirge.  —  The  author  here  inserts  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  which  he  ascribes  to  David,  and 

*  Trendelenburg,  cited  by  Schleusner,  Nov.  Thesaurus,  V.  p.  63. 
S 
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which  he  avowedly  takes  from  a  book  older  than  his  own.  The 
composition  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be  —  a  lament  on  the  death 
of  Israel's  heroes.  Hoiv  are  the  mighty  fallen  is  the  refrain  at  the 
end  of  the  opening  tristich,  which  recurs  also  within  the  poem, 
and  again  at  the  close.  After  announcing  his  theme,  the  author 
deprecates  the  spread  of  news  which  will  cause  the  enemy  to 
rejoice.  He  then  pronounces  a  curse  upon  Mount  Gilboa,  the 
scene  of  so  cruel  an  event.  With  v.-^  he  takes  up  the  panegyric 
of  the  departed  warriors  —  swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions. 
He  exhorts  the  daughters  of  Israel  to  lament  over  Saul,  whose 
generosity  they  had  often  experienced  in  the  distribution  of  the 
booty.  And  in  conclusion  he  gives  vent  to  his  own  personal 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  Jonathan. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
poem.  One  negative  reason  in  its  favour  seems  to  be  of  over- 
whelming force  :  it  has  no  rehgious  allusion  whatever.  The  strong 
current  of  tradition  which  early  made  David  a  religious  hero,  ren- 
ders it  improbable  that  any  one  should  compose  for  David  a  poem 
which  contains  no  allusion  to  Yahweh,  to  his  relation  to  Israel,  or 
to  his  care  for  Israel's  king.  A  similar  argument  is  the  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  the  strained  relations  which  had  existed  between 
Saul  and  David.  That  David  should  show  true  magnanimity  in 
the  case  is  not  surprising.  But  it  would  hardly  be  human  nature 
for  an  imitator  not  to  make  at  least  a  veiled  allusion  to  David's 
experience  at  the  court  of  Saul  and  during  his  forced  exile.  With 
these  negative  indications  we  must  put  the  absence  of  any  positive 
marks  of  a  late  date.  There  seems  to  be  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  poem  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  alleged  authorship. 

The  text  of  the  poem  has  unfortunately  suffered  in  transmission, 
and  in  some  parts  it  cannot  be  restored  with  certainty.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  written  in  verses  of  four  accents.  Its  logical  divi- 
sions are  indicated  in  the  outline  already  given, 

17-27.  A  translation  is  given  by  Herder,  Geist  der  Ebr'dischen  Poesie, 
3  Aufl.  (Leipzig,  1825),  IL  p.  289  f.  Justi  inserts  also  in  this  edition  his 
own  translation,  with  a  reference  to  his  Nalionalgesd?ige  der  Hebraer  as  well 
as  his  Blumett  althebraiscker  Dichtkunst,  neither  of  which  I  have  seen. 
Translations  are  given  also  by  E.  Meier,  Poet.  Nationalliteratur  d.  Hebr. 
p.  123;    Ewald,  Dichter  des  Alien  Bundes,  I.  p.  149  f.;    Graetz,  Gesch.  d. 
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Judcn,  I.  p.  224  f.;    Stade,  GVI.  I.  p.  259;    GASmith,  Geog.  p.  404  f.     The 
consensus  of  recent  scholars  is  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  poem. 

17.  David  sang  this  dirge']  as  he  sang  a  dirge  over  Abner,  3^ ; 
the  same  phrase  Ezek.  32'".  — 18.  The  first  half-verse  is  perfectly 
plain  so  far  as  the  words  are  concerned,  but  in  their  present  place 
they  are  wholly  incongruous  :  And  he  said  to  teach  the  children  of 
Judah  the  boiv.  In  the  first  place  if  the  author  meant  that  David 
commanded  something  he  would  have  said  so.  Secondly,  the 
information  that  he  commanded  to  teach  the  use  of  the  bow  (AV.) 
is  irrelevant.  The  song  of  the  bow  (RV.)  is  equally  out  of  place 
unless  it  means  this  song,  which  some  indeed  suppose.  But  it  is 
a  strange  procedure  for  the  author  to  tell  us  that  David  com- 
manded to  teach  the  song  of  the  boiv  without  letting  us  know  that 
this  means  the  song  before  us.  And  why  did  he  not  say  simply 
this  sojig  or  this  dirge,  which  would  have  been  perfectly  clear? 
We  can  do  nothing  with  the  text  as  it  stands,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  commentators  only  bring  the  difficulty  more  clearly  into  rehef. 
The  versions  give  only  sUght  help.  The  word  rendered  bow  is 
omitted  by  (§.  But  this  does  not  heal  the  difficulty.  The  only 
thing  certain  seems  to  be  that  the  half-verse  represents  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  dirge  with  the  introductory  phrase  :  And  he  said. 
By  a  conjecture  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  critical  note,  I 
suppose  the  next  following  words  to  have  been  :  Weep,  O  Judah  ! 
The  second  half  of  the  verse  :  Behold  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of 
Jashar]  is  a  marginal  note  which  has  crept  into  the  text.  The 
Book  of  Jashar  is  mentioned  Jos.  lo^'',  and  was  possibly  also  cited 
in  the  original  of  i  K.  8^^,  in  both  cases  as  authority  for  a  poetical 
quotation. 

18.  TZ'^  mini  "IJ3  ijdS'?  icn-'i]  there  is  no  reason  why  the  author  should 
not  say  TiM  if  he  meant  that  David  commanded  something.  We  expect  also 
r'^r-pn-.-N  instead  of  the  simple  nc'i"'.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  the  irrelevancy 
of  the  passage  in  this  connexion  —  between  the  announcement  of  the  dirge 
and  the  dirge  itself.  The  Jewish  expositors  do  not  see  the  difficulty.  Isaaki 
says  simply  :  "  David  said,  now  that  the  mighty  men  of  Israel  have  fallen,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Children  of  Judah  learn  war  and  draw  the  bow."  Kinichi 
supposes  that  David  encouraged  his  followers  by  reminding  them  that  Judah 
was  armed  with  the  bow.  Among  Christian  commentators,  Grotius  interprets 
that  the  song  was  to  be  sung  during  the  martial  exercises  of  the  soldiers; 
which    of  course    has   no    foundation    in    the    text.      Schm.   translates    iDNil 
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inscripsitque,  and  makes  the  rest  of  the  clause  a  title,  similar  to  the  titles  of 
the  Psalms.  These  ingenious  examples  show  the  impossibility  of  making  any- 
thing of  the  present  text.  The  versions  seem  to  have  had  what  we  have,  except 
that  (5  omits  t^z'\^;   but  this  leaves  us  pretty  much  where  we  were  before. 

Ew.  conjectures  a:^'|■'  for  nrp  translating,  he  coniinaiided  to  teach  the  children 
of  Israel  accurately.  Conceding  that  this  translation  is  possible,  it  does  not 
relieve  the  main  difficulty,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Th.'s  emendation  of  the 
same  word  to  2vp  for  which  he  cites  Is.  21^.  GASmith  changes  to  .-iij^p  and 
regards  the  whole  clause  as  a  gloss.  But  why  should  a  glossator  get  it  into 
his  head  that  David  not  only  sang  the  nj-p  but  that  he  had  it  taught?  Such 
pains  is  unexampled,  and  the  glossator  can  have  supposed  it  possible  only 
because  there  was  already  corrupticm  of  the  text  of  which  he  had  to  make 
sense.  Perles  {Analekten  zur  Textkritik,  p.  21)  thinks  r-z-p  the  result  of 
abbreviation,  ':'iNi:'  nrp  having  been  shortened  to  -C'p  and  then  read  n-^-p.  He 
also  supposes  these  words  an  insertion.  We.  has  a  theory  to  account  for  nrp. 
He  thinks  a  glossator  explained  aii'ian  in  v.^  by  putting  in  the  margin  -h-}-^ 
na-p,  and  that  one  half  of  the  gloss  crept  into  v.e  and  the  other  half  into  this 
verse,  which  may  have  stood  in  the  corresponding  line  of  the  second  column 
of  the  page.     This  is  more  ingenious  than  convincing. 

Of  all  the  authors  I  have  found,  Klostermann  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to 
have  made  a  start  towards  the  right  solution.  He  sees  and  says  that  idnii 
must  introduce  the  poem;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  pointed  out,  every  one  must 
recognize  the  correctness  of  the  observation.  Whatever  we  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  verse,  this  must  have  been  the  original  force  of  -i?;nm  —  it  immediately 
preceded  the  text  of  the  poem.  The  second  half  of  the  verse  is  therefore  a 
later  insertion,  which  indeed  its  wording  makes  very  probable.  The  words 
following  iDXM  represent  the  opening  verse  of  the  dirge.  Kl.  (followed  by 
Bu.  in  his  text)  supposes  the  original  reading  to  have  been  r\t'-p  mi,T>  to 
which  Kl.  translates :  Receive,  O  Judah,  cruel  tidings.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  good  Helarew. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  word  now  represented  by  ij3  was  origi- 
nally parallel  to  the  >3-i;n  which  (as  we  shall  see)  must  be  restored  in  the 
next  verse.  But  if  so  the  natural  emendation  is  >oa.  An  entirely  appropriate 
opening  of  the  dirge  would  be 

min''  laa 

After  "'03  had  become  corrupted  to  ^J3  the  other  words  may  have  been  inserted 
to  make  some  sort  of  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  measure 
which  prevails  throughout  the  poem,  we  should  expect  six  words  in  this  couplet 
instead  of  four,  and  the  two  words  which  we  still  find  there  may  be  corrupt 
representatives  of  the  two  which  we  desire.  But,  as  to  their  original  form,  I 
have  not  any  probable  conjecture  to  offer. 

19.  The  received  text  has  :  The  Gazelle  is  slain,  or  :  The  beauty 
is  slain']  but  either  word  is  inappropriate.     The  gazelle  is  a  fleet 
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but  shy  animal,  distinguished  for  a  grace  and  beauty  which  we 
think  of  as  feminine.  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  later  said  to  be 
swifter  than  eagles.  But  the  eagle  hastes  to  the  prey,  while  the 
gazelle  flees  from  the  pursuer.  One  comparison  is  as  inappropri- 
ate as  the  other  is  apt.  Nor  is  the  abstract  beauty  any  better,  for 
the  word  here  used  is  never  used  of  the  glory  which  is  given  by 
strength.  (§  found  a  verb,  and  following  its  hint  so  far  as  to 
restore  a  verb  here  we  may  read  :  Grieve,  O  Israel!  The  next 
following  words  must  then  be  made  a  clause  by  themselves  :  On 
thy  heights  are  the  slain.  It  is  too  long  for  the  metre  in  the 
present  text.  The  refrain  —  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  —  recurs 
below,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

19.  ni-n]  is  defended  by  Dr.,  though  he  finds  it  a  little  singular.  In  fact 
the  word  is  nowhere  used  with  reference  to  a  man,  and  it  would  be  strange  if 
Saul's  beauty  were  made  his  characteristic  here,  when  we  nowhere  else  hear 
of  it.  His  manly  strength  indeed  we  might  find  it  well  to  mention,  but  this 
would  not  be  the  term  chosen.  T\\&  floiver  of  Israel's  army  might  perhaps  be 
described  as  here,  though  even  this  is  without  analogy.  The  gazelle  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  Asahel  is  indeed  compared  to  one  of  the  gazelles, 
2I*,  but  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  his  swiftness 
of  foot.  (5-^^^  o-TijAwo-oj/  and  (g^  uKplBaaat  both  seem  to  render  ^3^sn.  On  the 
ground  of  this,  Kl.  conjectures  ':3X>'n  which  commends  itself;  the  feminine 
form  being  chosen  because  Israel  is  the  mother  of  the  fallen  heroes.  'H^nDa 
should  be  pointed  to  agree  with  this.  —  "^^n]  rendered  as  a  plural  by  ®1L,  is 
collective. 

20.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  make  it  710 1  known  in  the  streets  of  Ash- 
kelon']  representative  Philistine  cities.  The  paronomasia  of  the 
first  clause  is  repeated  in  Mic.  i^°.  —  21.  Mountains  of  Gilboa  ! 
May  no  dew  descend;  and  may  no  rain  fall  upon  you,  ye  fields  of 
death  !  For  the  conjecture  on  which  this  translation  is  based  see 
the  note.  The  common  text  is  unintelligible.  —  For  there  ivas 
cast  away  the  shield  of  heroes,  the  shield  of  Saul  not  anointed 
with  oil'\  the  shield  instead  of  being  polished  and  cared  for  by 
its  owner  is  left  to  rust  or  rot  in  the  field.  The  text  however  is 
not  free  from  difficulty. 

21.  yaSjj  •'nn]  is  suspicious  because  Gilboa  was  the  name  of  the  mountain 
ridge  itself,  not  of  the  district.  We  should  probably  read  jJ3'7jn  ^-^r^,  favoured 
by  (gi'IL.  Kl.  proposes  to  restore  jJ^Sj  •'3in  be  desolate,  Gilboa  /  —  an  extremely 
attractive  conjecture.     '?tD"'?iS  seems  to  require  a  verb,  fx))  irdcroL  <S^:  /xr]  K-aTa^j) 
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(5^^;  insert  therefore  •n\  The  Arab  poet  also  prays  that  no  dew  or  rain  may 
fall  on  the  place  where  the  heroes  have  fallen  (We.,  Skizzen,  I.  p.  139). — 
niDnn  niri]  is  unintelligible:  fields  of  offerings  have  no  place  in  the  context, 
the  1  is  useless,  and  the  form  na'  suspicious,  (g^  ^'^^  OavaTov  is  probably  right 
in  reading  the  last  three  letters  as  the  word  mc.  In  that  case,  the  simplest 
expedient  is  to  restore  the  accredited  nntt"  and  to  put  the  article  for  the  two 
letters  not  accounted  for  —  mnn  nna'  is  not  very  remote  from  the  text  and 
gives  a  satisfactory  sense.  Bu.  conjectures  mmn  ma'  referring  to  Jd.  9^1 
which  is  however  itself  corrupt  (cf.  Moore  on  the  passage).  It  would  be 
better  to  read  riD-in  with  Jer.  14^*  Kt.;  fields  of  deceit  fit  the  context  fairly 
well,  and  the  same  meaning  is  got  by  Kl.  who  proposes  mm  nn;;';  GASmith 
reads  niDina  ^■^'vv,  Graetz  makes  ninnn  na-,  equivalent  to  mtr  innc  Jd.  5!^. 
The  variety  of  suggestions  (and  the  number  might  easily  be  increased)  shows 
the  difficulty  of  the  reading.  —  n^a-a  •hi'\  is  usually  understood  to  apply  to  the 
shield,  in  which  case  we  should  read  niti'D  which  is  found  in  23  Heb.  MSS, 
and  some  early  editions.  We.  independently  conjectured  this  to  be  the  true 
reading.  Graetz  proposes  ni^'D  ■''?3 :  the  weapon  of  the  anointed.  %  makes 
the  words  refer  to  Saul  ^uasi  non  unctus,  and  this  was  adopted  in  AV.  The 
reference  to  the  shield  was  understood  by  (g,  and  by  some  of  the  Rabbinical 
expositors.  Budde  makes  a  new  verse  begin  with  this  clause,  translating :  JVoi 
anointed  with  oil,  but  with  the  blood  and  fat  of  slain  ivarriors,  lies  now  the 
shield  of  Saul  upon  the  battlefield.     See  the  note  on  the  next  verse. 

22.  Saul  has  been  introduced  by  the  mention  of  his  shield  in 
the  preceding  verse.  This  leads  up  naturally  to  a  panegyric  of 
him  and  his  heroic  son.  The  devouring  sword  of  Saul  is  paralleled 
with  the  equally  insatiable  bow  of  Jonathan  :  From  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  heroes,  the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not 
back,  and  the  sword  of  Saul  ?-eturned  Jtot  empty\  the  iigure  seems 
entirely  appropriate ;  and  there  seems,  moreover,  no  reason  to 
change  the  order  of  the  clauses. 

22.  Qn^j  3*^00  □■'S'^n  mc]  as  noticed  above,  Bu.  (and  similarly  Kl.)  makes 
these  words  define  the  contrast  between  Saul's  shield  as  it  now  lies,  and  its 
former  state — instead  of  being  carefully  oiled  and  polished,  it  is  smeared  with 
the  blood  and  fat  of  the  slain.  But  with  |):ra  we  should  certainly  expect  ma, 
and  the  change  to  another  preposition  is  inexplicable.  While  we  might  allow 
the  blood  to  smear  the  shield,  it  is  hard  to  picture  the  fat  of  the  slain  as  part 
of  the  polluting  medium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  figure  of  the  sword  as 
a  devouring  monster  certainly  allows  us  to  think  of  it  as  satiated  with  the  fat 
as  well  as  the  blood  of  its  victims.  Retention  of  the  usual  connexion  and 
order  of  the  clauses  therefore  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  change 
yet  suggested.  —  jiirj]  an  unusual  spelUng.  The  commoner  form  jidj  is  found 
in  some  MSS. 
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23.  The  two  heroes  shared  a  common  fate:  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, the  beloved  and  the  lovely']  cf.  Cant.  i'".  — In  life  and  in  death 
they  were  Jiot  divided]  this  seems  to  be  the  natural  connexion  and 
sense  of  the  passage.  —  They  were  swifter  than  eagles']  the  speed 
of  the  bird  of  prey  is  noted  elsewhere,  Hab.  i^  The  vehemence 
of  its  attack  is  the  point  of  the  comparison,  cf.  Jer.  4^1  —  They 
were  stronger  than  lions]  Jd.  14^'^. 

23.  pv-in]  this  seems  to  be  the  usual  plural  for  ns,  and  does  not  mean 
lionesses  as  distinguished  from  lions. 

24.  The  women  of  Israel  are  reminded  of  their  loss  and  called 
upon  to  weep  over  Saul  As  the  women  took  the  lead  in  public 
festivities  on  joyful  occasions,  so  it  was  they  who  lamented  the 
fallen  when  there  was  ceremonial  mourning.  They  had  special 
reason  when  a  warlike  prince  had  fallen,  for  from  his  hand  they 
had  received  the  spoil  of  the  enemy  :  who  clothed  you  with  scat-let 
and  fine  linen.  The  two  articles  of  luxury  belong  together, 
Luke  i6^^  For  \hQ  golden  jewels  with  which  he  decked  them,  cf. 
Jer.  4^. 

24.  nD3  with  ':'!<  is  not  common,  but  cf.  Ezek.  27^^  We  should  perhaps 
read  Sy  with  10  MSS. — Diny  d;]  with  dainties  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
words,  but  the  construction  is  harsh,  and  SC  is  obliged  to  insert  ajS  Sijidi.  It 
seems  better  to  emend  with  Graetz  {Gesch.  d.Juden,  I.  p.  192)  reading  a>j>iD  Dj?, 
cf.  Jd.  14I2  Is.  3-3.     1-1;  is  collective  as  in  Ex.  if. 

25.  The  lament  over  the  fallen  is  followed  by  David's  expres- 
sion of  personal  bereavement.  Repeating  the  refrain  :  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen  in  the  battle,  he  makes  special  mention  of  Jona- 
than. Unfortunately,  this  half  of  the  verse  is  hopelessly  corrupt. 
The  received  text  gives  :  Jo7iathan  on  thy  heights  is  slain.  But 
the  pronoun  must  refer  to  Israel  in  order  to  make  sense,  and 
Israel  has  not  been  mentioned  since  the  opening  distich.  No  one 
of  the  various  conjectures  which  have  been  brought  forward  seems 
free  from  difficulty. 

25.  If  the  first  half  of  fhe  verse  stood  alone  we  might  suppose  it  to  contain 
the  lament  which  the  women  are  to  chant.  For  this  reason  Kl.  emends  by 
changing  the  words  nnn'^nn  -[in^  into  ncnc  ■h:>  n3N"'i  a  variant  of  which  he 
supposes  now  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  dirge  (where  ^^  reads  i-mdvixriTa,  for 
ncn'?c).      But  if  this  be   original,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  corruption. 
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Graetz  corrects  tnjini  to  "rxnri  which  would  give  a  good  sense  in  itself  consid> 
ered.  But  the  opening  of  v.'^"  would  then  be  very  abrupt.  We.  points  out 
that  several  Greek  codd.  read  eis  d6.va.Top  iTpavfj.aTicdr](s)  ((3^  adds  ifioi) 
which  would  allow  us  to  restore  nSSh  nra'^.  Kl.  goes  further,  suggesting : 
"ijx  ni'jn  iniD3,  in  thy  death  I  too  am  zvounded,  while  Bu.  reads  in  his  text 
•jSn  iniDJ  ij'?,  my  heart  is  wounded  in  thy  death.  The  last  is  less  remote 
from  the  received  text,  but  iione  can  be  regarded  as  convincing. 

26.  A  burst  of  grief  at  the  recollection  of  what  Jonathan's 
friendship  had  been.  It  seems  necessary  to  disregard  the  accents 
and  arrange  the  words  as  a  tristich  : 

I  am  in  anguish  for  thee,  my  brother,  Jonathan  ! 
Thou  wert  delightsome  to  7ne  —  exceedijigly  wonderful  / 
Thy  love  for  me  was  beyond  the  love  of  ivomen. 

We  thus  conform  to  the  metre  of  the  rest  of  the  composition. 
The  love  of  women  which  the  poet  has  in  mind  may  be  supposed 
to  include  both  the  love  of  the  bride  for  her  husband  and  the  love 
of  the  mother  for  her  son.  —  27.  The  refrain  is  here  completed 
by  the  additional  clause  :  And  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 
The  parallelism  suggests  that  the  weapons  of  war  are  Saul  and 
Jonathan  themselves  (Dr.  from  Ewald), 

26.  nnxSisj]  on  the  form  as  here  pointed  cf.  Ges.26  75  00.  The  text  may 
not  be  sound,  but  no  acceptable  emendation  has  yet  been  proposed.  Kl. 
points  out  that  the  termination  would  cause  us  to  read  nnN^aj,  thou  ivert 
wonderful,  an  emphatic  repetition  of  nci'j,  and  although  this  is  without 
analogy,  so  far  as  I  discover,  it  is  probably  the  best  we  can  do  with  the 
present  text.  Bu.'s  nx'?Dj  taken  adverbially  would  require  the  ikd  to  follow. 
—  27.  ncn'i'cn]  iiridufx-nTci.  is  found  in  (3^  as  noted  above.  It  seems  to  be 
taken  from  Theodotion  (cf.  Field,  I/e.v.  Origenis). 

The  following  translation  is  designed  simply  to  embody  the  results  of  the 
foregoing  inquiry. 

I. 

18.  Weep,  O  Judah! 

19.  Grieve,  O  Israel ! 

On  thy  heights  are  the  slain; 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

II. 

20.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath; 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon ! 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice; 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  be  glad. 
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21.  Mountains  of  Gilboa !    May  no  dew  descend 
Nor  rain  upon  you,  fields  of  death  ! 

For  there  was  cast  away  the  shield  of  heroes, 
The  shield  of  Saul  not  anointed  with  oil. 

22.  From  the  blood  of  the  slain, 
From  the  fat  of  heroes. 

The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back, 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 

23.  Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  beloved  and  the  lovely ! 
In  life  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided. 
They  were  swifter  than  eagles. 

They  were  stronger  than  lions. 

24.  Daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul ! 

Who  clothed  you  with  scarlet  and  fine  linen, 
Who  put  golden  jewels  upon  your  clothing. 

25.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle  ! 

III. 
Jonathan         

26.  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  Jonathan,  my  brother ! 
Thou  wert  delightsome  to  me  —  exceeding  wonderful ! 
Thy  love  to  me  was  beyond  the  love  of  women. 

27.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen. 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 


2  SAMUEL   II.-XXIV.     DAVID   THE   KING. 

This  is  the  third  part  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  as  now  con- 
structed. The  composite  nature  of  the  history  has  been  indicated 
in  the  Introduction,  as  has  the  fact  that  the  main  source  continues 
into  I  Kings. 

Chapters  II.-IV.  The  Kingdom  of  Hebron.  —  The  account 
seems  to  continue  immediately  the  story  broken  off  (for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  Dirge)  at  i^^. 

II.  l-4a.  David  becomes  king  of  Hebron.  —  After  this,  that 
is,  after  receiving  the  news  of  Saul's  death,  David  asked  of 
Yahweli]  i  S.  23-  30I     In  the  account  here  given,  David's  first 
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question  is  in  the  usual  direct  form,  the  second  asks  for  a  specific 
name.  But  probably  the  name  was  obtained  by  a  process  of 
exclusion  like  that  used  in  discovering  a  person  by  lot.  Hebron 
was  in  fact  indicated  by  its  position,  and  the  oracle  could  hardly 
go  astray.  It  was  the  well-known  chief  city  of  Judah,  or  rather  of 
Caleb,  Jd.  i^"-"  Jos.  15'^  The  writer  counts  it  to  Judah,  Caleb 
having  already  become  a  clan  of  that  tribe.  David  we7it  up  to  it 
from  Ziklag  which  lay  lower  down.  —  2,  3.  David  brought  up  his 
household  and  his  men  with  their  families,  and  they  dwelt  in  the 
citadel  0/  Hel>ro?i]  the  received  text  has  :  in  the  cities  of  Hebron, 
which  can  hardly  be  correct. — 4.  And  the  men  of  Judah  came 
and  anointed  David  there  as  king  over  the  house  0/  Judah']  the 
sovereignty  would  not  be  legitimate  unless  confirmed  by  the 
Sheikhs  of  the  clans.  How  much  choice  they  had  in  the  matter 
is  difficult  to  say.  The  master  of  a  devoted  band  of  seasoned 
soldiers  was  a  dangerous  man  to  reject.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  defence  was  Hkely  to  be  well  attended  to  by  such  a  man, 
and  David  had  always  been  well  disposed  towards  his  own  people. 
That  he  continued  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Achish  seems 
almost  certain,  from  the  fact  that  the  Philistines  allowed  him  to 
extend  his  kingdom  so  far  as  he  did. 

1.  The  name  pijn  possibly  means  confederacy,  and  the  other  name  given 
to  the  city  —  Kirjath-Arba  —  may  indicate  the  fact  that  the  town  was  originally 
settled  by  various  clans  who  made  an  alliance;  cf.  Moore  on  Jd.  i^"  with  his 
references.  The  cohabitation  of  various  Arab  tribes  in  Medina  is  a  parallel 
instance.  GASmith  {Geog.  p.  318)  thinks  the  ancient  city  lay  on  a  hill  to  the 
northwest  of  the  present  site.  —  3.  r:;'jNi]  the  suffix  is  superfluous;  read 
QiB'jNni  with  (@^.  It  is  possible  that  the  text  of  ^'-  ^  was  originally  shorter.  — 
inan  ^nyj]  is  supposed  to  mean  in  the  towns  in  the  district  of  which  Hebron 
was  the  centre.  These  dependent  places  however  are  called  elsewhere  aiisn, 
or  else  the  daughters  of  the  chief  city,  and  there  is  no  clear  parallel  to  ny 
in:]n.  It  seems  better  therefore  to  read  inan  T';-3  and  take  -\^-;  in  its  primary 
sense  of  fori  or  citadel,  cf.  5^-  9.  There  is  no  reason  why  David's  procedure  at 
Hebron  should  differ  from  that  at  Jerusalem. 

4b-7.  David's  message  to  the  Gileadites.  —  The  fragment  ob- 
viously presupposes  i  S.  31,  and  seems  to  continue  that  narrative 
directly,  for  31"^  is  abrupt  in  its  ending  and  requires  something 
further.  In  that  case,  this  document  had  an  account  of  David's 
anointing.  —  4.    The  Hebrew  as  it  stands  does  not  make  sense. 
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They  told  David  of  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  which  is  probably 
the  intention  of  the  author,  would  require  a  different  order.  — 

5.  David  blesses  theui  because  they  had  done  this  kijidness  to  their 
lord.  The  burial  of  the  dead  is  an  act  of  piety.  —  6.  In  addition 
to  invoking  Yahweh's  blessing  on  them,  David  promises  :  /  also 
will  do  you  good  because  you  have  done  this  thing]  the  text  must 
be  emended  in  a  single  word.  —  7.  The  times  call  for  courage  on 
their  part  :  For  your  lord  Saul  is  dead  and  me  the  house  of  Judah 
have  anointed  king  over  them]  so  that  I  am  kept  at  a  distance  from 
you  for  the  present,  seems  to  be  the  implication. 

4b.  The  sentence,  as  it  stands,  is  incomplete:  They  told  David,  saying : 
The  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead -who  buried  Saul.  Precisely  as  in  English,  a  predi- 
cate should  follow;  but  the  present  text  leaves  us  in  the  lurch.  The  English 
version  :  The  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead  were  they  that  buried  Saul  would  require 
the  insertion  of  ncn  at  least.  (5^  translates  as  if  it  had  ncn  instead  of  t.:'N; 
(@B  transfers  i:'.v,  making  it  follow  iniN^,  while  S  omits  -i:'X.  Bu.  does  the 
same  on  conjecture  but  does  not  profess  to  regard  the  resulting  text  as  origi- 
nal. Kl.  proposes  to  read  mx-Sy  for  icnS,  cf.  Gen.  26^'^.  I  should  think 
n:D';'"nN  equally  appropriate  —  they  told  David  the  names  of  the  men.  But 
the  insecurity  of  our  footing  is  evident.  —  5.  ^i;'js]  (§^  has  Tiynufxevovs  (^yf^ao- 
vas  ^)  representing  ^'?-;j,  cf.  Jd.  9^'  (@A).  Yor  n;n  lonn  (gA  (B  jg  lacking 
here)   has  rh  eAeoj  toO   deoD  which   is   perhaps   original;    (3^  omits   n;n.  — 

6.  HNT.-i  n3i3n]  seems  difficult.  If  it  refer  to  the  present  embassy  (perhaps 
with  a  gift)  we  should  expect  the  verb  to  be  in  the  other  tense.  Kl.  makes 
n-yyn  a.  cohortative :  let  me  shoio  you  this  friendliness.  But  a  king  would 
hardly  take  this  tone.  It  is  best  therefore  to  change  PNrn  to  rnn  as  is  done 
by  We.  (Dr.,  Bu.).  —  7.  CJi]  naturally  introduces  a  reason  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  which  had  preceded,  and  this  can  only  be  that  the  administration  of 
Judah  keeps  David  just  now  from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Gilead. 

II.  8-IV.  12.  The  reign  of  Ishbaal.  —  Ishbaal,  the  only  surviv- 
ing son  of  Saul,  becomes  king  over  North  Israel.  The  chief  sup- 
port of  his  throne  is  Abner,  Saul's  general.  In  the  war  earned 
on  between  the  two  Israelitish  powers,  David  is  the  gainer.  Ish- 
baal hastens  his  own  downfall  by  his  resentment  at  Abner's 
encroachments  on  the  prerogative.  Abner  agrees  to  deliver  the 
kingdom  to  David,  but  is  murdered  in  blood  revenge  by  Joab. 
Ishbaal,  deprived  of  his  chief  officer,  falls  by  the  hand  of  assassins. 
But  when  these  come  to  David  expecting  a  reward,  they  are  treated 
as  the  murderer  of  Saul  had  been  treated. 
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The  piece  is  homogeneous,  except  some  brief  interpolations 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  exposition.  The  most 
extensive  is  3-'^  The  document  from  which  the  section  is  taken 
seems  to  be  the  same  from  which  we  have  the  full  account  of 
David's  reign  in  9-20. 

8-11.  Abner  places  Ishbaal  on  the  throne. — The  opening  part 
of  the  paragraph  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what  follows. 
Not  so  with  ^"^  and  ",  two  chronological  statements  such  as  else- 
where belong  to  the  final  redaction  of  the  book,  —  8.  The  verse 
follows  I  S.  31".  After  the  death  of  Saul,  we  naturally  inquire 
what  became  of  his  kingdom.  As  litted  to  the  present  place  it 
tells  us  that  Abner  had  taken  Ishbaal  and  brought  him  over  to 
Mahanaitn']  the  name  Ishbaal  has  been  mutilated  to  Ishbosheth  to 
suit  the  squeamishness  of  the  scribes.  Mahanaim,  an  ancient 
sanctuary,  was  later  David's  refuge  when  driven  out  of  his  capital. 
It  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Jacob's  wanderings,  immediately 
after  the  treaty  with  Laban,  Gen,  32^  This  account  brings  it  into 
connexion  with  the  Jabbok,  and  from  2  S.  18-^  we  infer  that  it 
cannot  have  been  far  from  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  not  yet  clearly 
identified  in  any  modern  site.  —  9.  Ishbaal's  kingdom  included 
nearly  all  Israel  —  all  north  of  Jerusalem  and  all  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan :  Gilead,  the  well-known  transjordanic  district,  and  the  Ashe- 
rite,  north  of  the  Great  Plain,  Jd.  i''^*"-,  and  Jezreel,  and  Ephi-aim, 
and  Benjamin,  and  [in  fact]  all  Israel.  The  original  narrative 
continued  by  adding  '"'' :  otily  the  house  of  Judah  followed  David. 
The  extent  of  Ishbaal's  kingdom  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
battle,  an  account  of  which  follows,  was  fought  at  Gibeon,  and 
further  by  the  fact  that  a  late  writer  would  have  reduced  its  pro- 
portions and  have  given  more  of  it  to  David.  The  Philistine 
occupation  of  the  country  was  maintained  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  secure  their  sovereignty,  and  it  is  probable  that  both  Ishbaal 
and  David  were  their  tributaries.*  That  their  vassals  should 
weaken  each  other  by  war  was,  of  course,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  Phihstines.  — 10.  The  first  half-verse  is  an  endeavour  to 
introduce  a  scheme  of  chronology,  like  i  S.  13^  The  data  are 
suspicious.     Ishbaal  could  hardly  have  been  forty  years  old,  and 

*  Cf,  Kamphausen,  "  Philister  und  Hebraer,"  in  the  ZATW.  VI.  pp.  43-97. 
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it  seems  altogether  likely  that  he  reigned  more  than  two  years.  — 
11.  Another  insertion  possibly  occasioned  by  ^"^  as  though  the 
redactor  in  speaking  of  the  length  of  Ishbaal's  reign  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  add  something  concerning  David.  It  could  hardly  escape 
notice  however  that  the  two  verses  are  inconsistent.  The  reign  of 
Ishbaal  virtually  coincided  in  length  with  David's  reign  at  Hebron. 
The  hypothesis  that  Abner  was  five  years  in  reconquering  the  ter- 
ritory of  Saul  is  untenable,  for  in  any  case  Ishbaal  must  count  his 
reign  from  the  death  of  Saul,  whose  legitimate  successor  he  was. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  five  years  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Ish- 
baal before  the  tribes  acknowledged  David,  is  contrary  to  all  the 
indications  of  the  narrative.  The  length  of  David's  Hebron  reign, 
as  given  here,  coincides  with  the  datum  in  5'^,  and  we  hav'e  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  correctness. 


8.  r"'3~:;"S']  The  man  of  shame  would  be  no  name  to  give  a  son,  espe- 
cially a  king's  son.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  name  is  preserved 
to  us  in  the  form  '^;"3-'.v,  i  Chr.  8^^  9^^.  We  find  traces  of  the  original  form 
in  some  MSS.  of  ©  and  I  in  this  passage  also.  The  reluctance  of  the  later 
Jews  to  pronounce  the  name  Baal  led  to  the  substitution  of  riV2  for  it,  even 
in  proper  names.  Another  method  was  taken  with  this  name  in  i  S.  14*^. 
As  we  see  from  Jerubbaal,  the  name  Baal  was,  in  the  early  period  of  Israel's 
history,  applied  without  scruple  to  Yahweh,  cf.  Moore,  Judges,  p.  195. — 
□•■jn:;]  e/c  ttjs  -rrape/xBoATis  (& :  per  castra  3L.  That  a  proper  name  is  intended 
is  certain.  A  number  of  transjordanic  names  have  the  (apparent)  dual  end- 
ing: Eglaim,  Kirjathaim,  and  others.  For  the  location  we  may  note  that 
Jacob  passed  Mahanaim  before  he  reached  Penuel  on  his  way  from  Syria  to 
Canaan,  and  that  Penuel  lay  at  the  fords  of  the  Jabbok.  Josh.  i3-''!-30  makes 
Mahanaim  a  point  on  the  boundary  line  of  Gad  and  the  eastern  Manasseh. 
But  none  of  these  indications  are  sufficient  to  identify  the  exact  spot.  Mahne 
or  Mihne  mentioned  by  Buhl  {Geog.  p.  257)  from  Seetzen  and  Merrill  {Across 
the  Jordan,  p.  433  ff.)  seems  to  lie  too  far  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  2  S.  18. — 9.  i-Mi'sn]  of  a  clan  of  this  name  we  have  a  trace 
in  Gen.  25^.  But  they  were  evidently  Bedawin  and  not  likely  to  come  under 
Ishbaal.  The  Israelite  tribe  nrxn  seems  to  fit  the  case.  Th.,  following  Ew., 
adopts  mm,  which  is  supported  by  S  and  some  MSS.  of  %.  It  seems 
doubtful  however  whether  the  Geshtirites,  who  had  a  king  of  their  own  at 
about  this  time,  3^,  could  have  been  under  Ishbaal.  The  tribe  of  Asher  is 
found  in  this  verse  by  Pseudo-Hieronymus,  Questiones  in  Libros  Regiim. 
Notice  the  way  in  which  '^n  and  S;'  are  used  together  in  this  verse.  The 
original  writer  must  have  used  '^;  throughout.  — 10,  11.  The  authorities  are 
pretty  well  united  in  the  supposition  that  i'^'"- "  are  redactional  insertions. 
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12-17.  The  battle  of  Gibeon.  — One  of  the  battles  between 
the  soldiers  of  the  two  Israelite  monarchs  is  related  in  detail. 
The  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  particular  one  is  its  bearing  on 
the  later  history— in  its  sequel.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that 
Abner  was  the  aggressor.  But  as  the  battle  took  place  on  Ben- 
jamite  territory,  where  if  anywhere  Ishbaal's  claim  was  valid,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  David's  men  were  acting  on  the  offen- 
sive. David  was  seeking  to  extend  his  kingdom  to  the  north  of 
Judah.  His  piety  towards  Saul  would  not  necessarily  cause  him 
to  spare  his  successor.  The  account  of  the  battle  proper  is  very 
brief. 

12.  Abner  and  the  servants  of  Ishbaal'\  that  is,  the  standing 
army  whose  quarters  were  at  the  capital. —  Gibeon  was  a  well- 
known  Canaanite  city  whose  inhabitants  had  a  treaty  with  the 
Israelites  until  the  time  of  Saul.  By  the  extermination  of  the 
Canaanite  stock,  Saul  made  the  city  Benjamite.  A  village  on 
the  ancient  site  still  bears  the  name  el-  Gib.  — 13.  And  Joab  the 
son  of  Zeruiah']  who  here  appears  for  the  first  time  as  David's 
General,  and  the  servants  of  David  ivent  ouf]  from  Hebron  as  (i 
correctly  interprets.  —  And  met  them  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon']  a  large 
reservoir  which  still  exists.  — 14.  Abner's  proposition  for  a  tourna- 
ment is  acceded  to  by  Joab.  Individual  combats  frequently  pre- 
cede the  general  engagement  in  oriental  warfare.  —15,  16.  The 
tournament  was  held,  with  twelve  champions  for  each  side.  Ex- 
actly what  took  place  is  not  easy  to  make  out,  but  the  result  was 
that  they  fell  dead  together.  As  in  so  many  other  cases  the  inci- 
dent was  commemorated  by  naming  the  place.  The  field  was 
called  the  Field  of  the  Enemies.  —  17.  The  battle  which  was  thus 
introduced  was  exceedingly  severe.  But  the  result  was  in  favour 
of  David's  men.  The  king  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
present. 

12.  njyai]  TaBico  (5'^.  The  place  is  five  miles  west  of  north  from  Jerusa- 
lem, cf.  Robinson,  />Vv'-.  I.  p.  455  f.  — 13.  2Nr]  Yahiveh  is  father,  cf.  ^NON 
and  JN^'^N.  —  iNx>]  (5  adds  eV  XeBpcif,  adopted  by  Bu.,  but  the  insertion  is 
more  likely  than  the  omission.  —  3i::'J3m]  does  not  necessarily  mean  (as  Kl. 
supposes)  that  the  meeting  was  unexpected,  cf.  Ex.  4-^^  —  nn^]  is  superfluous, 
and  in  fact  impossible,  after  the  suffix  in  m;:MDi.  Probably  it  is  a  corruption 
of  some  word  defining  the  circumstances  —  Kl.  suggests  D'jn,  camping. —  nin 
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nrc]  as  in  i  S.  14*.  — 14.  ipn;:'''!]  used  nowhere  else  of  fighting.  It 
seems  plain  however  that  the  proposition  was  to  have  a  combat  of  picked  men 
as  a  prelude  to  the  main  battle.  —15.  112;;^]  "of  the  individuals  passing  in 
order  before  the  teller"  (Ur.).  — H'^n'^i]  omit  the  1  with  ®S.  — 16.  A  difficult 
verse.  The  interpretation  must  proceed  from  ^^1  iSsii  which  most  naturally 
means  they  fell  all  together,  i.e.,  the  champions  fell  dead,  not  the  two  armies 
came  into  conflict  as  is  supposed  by  Kl.  The  clause  'ui  pin^  will  then  describe 
the  action  of  the  champions  in  the  tournament :  Each  took  hold  of  the  head 
of  his  fellow.  But  who  is  meant  by  his  fellow  ?  We  most  naturally  suppose 
it  to  be  his  next  neighbour  of  his  own  party.  But  as  this  gives  no  suitable 
sense  we  are  compelled  to  make  in;-i  refer  to  each  one's  antagonist.  The 
next  clause  is  difficult  in  either  case :  and  his  sword  in  the  side  of  his  fellozv. 
A  verb  seems  required,  as  iptn^  could  not  in  itself  mean  that  he  struck  his 
sword  into  his  fellow,  defixit  gladium  E.  I  suspect  the  corruption  to  be  in 
•l;\s-\3  as  is  alleged  by  KL,  though  I  cannot  accept  his  emendation.  After  i;"« 
(5  inserts  rp  x^'P'  probably  correctly.  —  D"'-!'.--']  might  be  of  the  sharp  knives 
as  is  perhaps  intended  by  the  punctuation.  The  conjecture  that  (@  tuiv 
im^ovKoiu  goes  back  to  anin,  first  broached  by  Schleusner,  and  accepted  by 
Ew.  and  others,  does  not  seem  well  founded.  'EiriRovXoi  nowhere  occurs  for 
■li-  (or  .11!;)  but  generally  for  pi:-,  once  for  ix.  There  is  no  question  oi  plotters 
or  liers-in-wait,  but  of  determined  enemies,  which  would  be  ani'n. 

18-23.  The  death  of  Asahel;  a  single  incident  of  the  battle, 
important  for  the  prominence  of  the  actors  and  for  its  sequel.  — 
18.  The  three  sons  of  Zeruiah,  nephews  of  David,  were  foremost 
in  the  fight.  Joab  and  .^bishai  have  appeared  in  the  earlier  narra- 
tive. Asahel  seems  to  have  been  the  youngest.  He  is  described 
as  swift  of  foot  like  one  of  the  gazelles  which  are  in  the  fie/d~\  the 
gazelle  lives  in  the  open  country.  Swiftness  was  a  prime  quahfi- 
cation  for  the  ancient  warrior,  cf.  what  is  said  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, i^l  — 19.  Asahel's  ambition  was  content  with  no  less  a  prey 
than  Abner  himself  whom  he  followed  steadily.  —  20.  Abner, 
overtaken  by  his  pursuer,  but  conscious  of  his  own  superiority, 
is  unwilling  to  fight  with  him.  He  first  assures  himself  that  it  is 
Asahel  as  he  supposed.  —  21.  He  then  counsels  him  to  be  content 
with  an  antagonist  of  lesser  rank  :  Seize  one  0/  the  young  men  and 
take  his  spoil']  trophy  enough,  without  aspiring  to  the  conquest 
of  the  general.  —  22.  Abner  makes  a  second  attempt  to  dissuade 
his  pursuer  :  Why  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground?  And  how 
[in  that  case]  could  I  lift  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy  brother?]  Abner 
fears  the  blood  feud  which  must  follow.  —  23.   The  only  resource 
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was  to  strike  :  And  Abner  smote  him  with  a  backward  stroke  in 
the  abdomeii,  and  the  spear  came  out  at  his  back,  and  he  fell  there 
and  died  in  his  place.  The  remainder  of  the  verse  seems  to  be 
an  erroneous  supplement,  inserted  as  a  reminiscence  from  the 
similar  passage  20'"  where  alone  such  a  standing  still  of  the  people 
is  in  place. 

18.  SxH^'i']  similar  names  are  Sn'':;'^  and  n^rjj.  A  similar  n  in  nisniD  Num. 
I^''.  D"'3S  the  plural  of  ^as;  the  same  word  is  used  of  the  mature  gazelle  in 
Arabic.  — 19.  jictS^]  where  we  should  expect  '?n.  But  '?;•  is  repeated  in 
v.'-^'.  —  21.  "iV  naj]  the  dative  of  advantage  is  frequent  in  such  connexion,  as 
in  i*^  -iiD  of  the  following  verse. —  insSn]  that  which  was  stripped  from  the 
slain.  It  was  the  natural  law  of  war  that  the  arms  of  the  slain  belonged  to 
the  slayer.  Such  was  Mohammed's  ruling  in  his  campaigns.  The  arms  of 
the  hostile  general  would  confer  especial  renown  on  their  captor.  —  22.  ino 
ijfl  Ni'x]  a  duplicate  translation  of  (&^  goes  back  to  7\is  nt  "|^ni — obviously 
the  poorer  text. — 23.  n^jnn  •'-in>XD]  is  supposed  to  m.ez.n  with  the  butt  of  the 
spear.  It  is  doubtful  however  whether  C''^^N  is  so  used,  and  it  is  further 
doubtful  whether  the  butt  of  the  spear  was  ever  so  sharp  that  it  would  go 
through  a  man,  as  here  described.  We.  recognizes  the  difficulty,  but  has  no 
solution.  Kl.  proposes  to  read  n■'J^^N  which  might  describe  the  blow  of  a 
man  delivered  backward,  without  turning  to  face  his  pursuer,  but,  of  course, 
with  the  point  of  the  (reversed)  spear.  This  is  adopted  byBu.  The  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  verse  disturbs  the  connexion  and  is  regarded  as  an  interpolation 
by  Kl.,  Bu.     It  also  contradicts  the  account  which  follows. 

24-111.  1.  Conclusion  of  the  battle.  —  A  final  stand  is  made 
by  the  Benjamites,  but  when  the  attack  is  about  to  be  made  Abner 
appeals  for  clemency,  so  that  Joab  draws  off  his  men.  —  24.  The 
pursuit  lasted  until  sundown  when  the  contending  parties  reached 
the  Hill  of  Animah,  mentioned  nowhere  else  and  unidentified. 
The  author  endeavours  to  give  the  exact  location,  but  we  are  unable 
to  follow  him.  —  25.  There  the  Benjamites  collected  behind  Abner 
and  made  themselves  a  phalanx~\  a  close  knot  like  the  bunch  of 
hyssop,  Ex.  1 2-^.  That  this  was  on  the  hill  already  mentioned  is 
evident,  though  not  asserted  in  the  present  text.  —  26.  Abner's 
appeal :  Shall  the  sword  devour  forever  ?  Dost  thou  not  know 
that  the  sequel  will  be  bitter  ?'\  is  directed  to  the  consciousness  of 
common  blood  in  the  pursuers.  The  Bedawin  still  shrink  from 
the  extermination  of  a  clan,  even  in  bitter  feuds.  —  How  long  wilt 
thou  rtfrain  from  commanding  the  people  to  turn  from  the  pursuit 
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of  their  brethren  ?     The  question  is  in  effect  a  cry  for  quarter. — 

27.  Joab,  though  ruthless,  is  not  altogether  without  conscience. 
He  would  have  kept  up  the  pursuit  all  night  unless  Abner  had 
spoken,  but  now  he  will  relent.  —  28.  He  therefore  gives  the  sig- 
nal and  the  fighting  is  stayed.  —  29.  Abner  and  his  men  marched 
in  the  Arabah  all  that  night  and  crossed  the  Jordan  and  went 
through  the  whole  Bithron']  or  Ravine,  doubtless  the  proper  name 
of  one  of  the  side  valleys  up  which  Mahanaim  was  situated.  — 
—  30.  At  the  muster  of  Joab's  troops,  there  were  missing  nineteen 
men  besides  Asahel]  who  receives  special  mention  on  account  of 
his  prominence.  —  31.  The  loss  on  Abner's  side  —  360  men  — 
shows  that  the  experienced  warriors  of  David  were  opposed  in  the 
main  by  untried  men.  Saul's  old  soldiers  (of  his  body-guard)  had 
perished  with  their  master.  —  32.  The  next  day  was  occupied  in 
the  march  to  Bethlehem,  where  Asahel  was  duly  buried  in  the  sep- 
ulchre of  his  father,  and  Joab  continued  his  march  through  the 
night  so  that  day  dawned  upon  thetn  in  Hebron.  —  III.  1.  Con- 
cluding notice  of  this  paragraph  :  The  war  was  prolonged  .  .  . 
but  David  kept  growing  stronger,  while  the  house  of  Saul  kept 
growing  weaker. 

24.  The  hill  is  described  as  ~\~\-\  n>j  ''JD~Sj;,  where  n''j  is  obscure  and  prob- 
ably corrupt :  (5^  has  Tai  which  might  represent  NU  or  •<•;.  We.  supposes  nij 
to  have  arisen  by  the  erroneous  duplication  of  the  two  preceding  letters  to- 
gether with  n  from  x^-[r\  so  that  he  restores  '"in  ij3  S;;  which  is  adopted  by 
Bu.  He  also  proposes  to  read  loncD  for  n3-\c.  He  thus  locates  the  hill  east 
of  the  road  in  (he  wilderness  of  Gibeon.  Nothing  better  has  been  proposed, 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  after  so  complete  a  rout,  the  forces  had  got  no  further 
than  the  wilderness  (or  pasture  land)  of  Gibeon.  The  original  reading  was 
probably  different.  —  25.  rnx  n;'3i]  as  the  mention  of  the  Hill  of  Ammah  is 
superfluous  unless  the  rally  took  place  upon  it,  we  should  probably  restore 
here  nsN  n;'3J  with  Ki.,  Bu. — 26.  njnns'j]  I  have  ventured  to  read  njnnvsn 
with  <@^'.  — n>-i]  the  i  is  omitted  by  SIL,  but  not  by  (5  as  We.  asserts.  How 
long  dost  thou  not  command,  where  we  should  say :  How  long  dost  thou  refrain 
from  commanding  ?  —  27.  n'?;?j]  the  verb  is  used  of  giving  up  the  siege  of  a 
city,  Jer.  zf'^'^,  cf.  Num.  i62427.  \^  thig  pi^ce  ©  h.vkQ-<\  seems  to  have  read 
n^>";    but   the    analogy  of  hypothetical   sentences    elsewhere   favours  |i;]. — 

28.  The  plain  intimation  is  that  the  whole  force  was  within  hearing  of  the 
commander's  horn.  —  29.  id'?m]  the  same  verb  with  an  accusative  of  the  coun- 
try traversed  (as  here)  is  found  Dt.  i^^  ■1'.  —  30.  npoii]  cf.  i  S.  20I8. — Sxntivi] 
is  connected  with  the  next  verse  by  (5^  (or  by  the  editor).     It  does  not  seem 
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natural  to  make  Asahel  prominent  in  this  way,  to  the  ignoring  of  Joab  and 
Aljishai,  who  must  have  l:)een  equally  active  in  the  combat.  —  31.  lirjxa.J  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  whether  the  author  wishes  to  make  two  classes  of  the 
soldiers  of  Abner  and  the  men  of  Benjamin.  Probably  not,  in  which  case  we 
should  read  without  i  as  (5  does.  —  ^^'^.']  is  incomprehensible,  perhaps  a  mar- 
ginal gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text.  (S^'  omits  it  (so  &  which  inserts  nD 
at  the  end  of  v.^O),  while  ©^  represents  ^nxp.  —  32.  anS  T^■>2']  for  which  g 
MSS.  (DeR.)  have  -^  r^JiJ  and  (5  has  eV  B.  — III.  1.  hdin]  cf.  Ez.  1222 
Jer.  2928.     The  word  seems  better  than  nji,-:  which  was  read  by  (§. 

III.  2-5.  David's  family.  —  Before  taking  up  the  event  which 
brought  Israel  into  David's  hands,  the  compiler  inserts  the  names 
of  the  sons  born  to  him  in  Hebron.  They  were  six,  from  as  many 
wives.  —  Amnon  the  first  born,  afterwards  notorious,  was  the  son 
of  Ahinoam  mentioned  above,  i  S.  25^''. —  Chileab,  the  son  of 
Abigail,  bears  a  name  which  reminds  us  of  his  mother's  blood.  — ^ 
Absalom's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Talinai  king  of  Gcshiir,  a 
small  Aramaic  kingdom,  15^.  —  Adoiiijah  is  well  known  in  the  later 
history,  whereas  Shephatiah  is  not  again  heard  of.  The  same  is 
true  of  Ithream,  the  son  of  Eglah,  who  is  curiously  described  in 
the  received  text  as  the  wife  of  David.  This  cannot  be  original, 
as  all  the  others  were  equally  wives  of  David.  From  the  analogy 
of  Abigail,  we  expect  here  the  name  of  her  former  husband,  but 
possibly  the  description  was  of  a  different  kind. 

2-5.  The  paragraph  is  placed  by  Bu.  after  8^*  and  is  followed  in  his  text 
immediately  by  S^^^*'.  It  is  in  fact  probable  that  the  notices  of  David's  family 
belong  together.  Whether  they  ever  stood  at  the  end  of  8^*  is  doubtful.  — 
2.  nSii]  for  which  Qt-e  proposes  n'^r\  The  Ki.  is  probably  for  v'^^l,  cf. 
similar  instances  in  Piel,  Ges.26  69  ?<.  —  3.  2x^3]  may  have  some  connexion 
with  the  tribe  Caleb.  —  SjOvx"^]  the  form  varies  between  "^j^as  and  ?ij-'::n. — 
-ir^'j]  is  brought  into  connexion  with  Aram,  not  only  15^,  but  also  i  Chr.  z"^. 
It  is  contiguous  to  Bashan  Josh.  12^.  — 4.  n^'j-ix  (gL  has  'Opvia.;  (S^  'OpveU. — 
5.  "in  nrx]  for  which  i  Chr.  3^  has  in!;'i<,  is  uncalled  for.  The  name  of  a 
former  husband  would  be  in  place.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  name 
could  be  replaced  by  David's,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  woman  was  David's 
relative  within  the  degrees  afterwards  regarded  as  prohibited,  his  half-sister 
for  example.  Such  a  marriage  was  regarded  as  regular  so  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Elohistic  author  of  the  life  of  Abraham  (Gen.  20^2),  and  would  have 
given  no  offence  in  the  time  of  David.  Read  therefore  nn  nns.  The  sins 
of  Jerusalem  as  enumerated  by  Ezekiel  (22^1)  include  f/ie  hu?nbling  of  one's 
sister,  showing  that  such  marriages  were  entered  into  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Exile. 
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6-39.   Abner's   negotiation   with   David   and   his   death.  — 

Abner  quarrels  with  his  king  on  account  of  a  concubine  of  Saul. 
He  opens  negotiations  with  David  looking  to  the  transfer  of 
Israel's  allegiance.  To  this  end  he  visits  Hebron,  An  agreement 
Iz  reached  in  the  absence  of  Joab.  This  officer,  on  learning  of 
what  has  been  done,  recalls  Abner  and  puts  him  to  death  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  Asahel.  David  shows  by  his  lament  for 
Abner,  that  he  has  no  part  in  the  murder. 

The  section  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  homogeneous ; 
only  Bonk  characterizes  ^^^^  as  an  interpolation.  In  fact  the  story 
is  over  full  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  two  accounts  have 
been  wrought  into  one.  Verse  ^-  would  join  well  to  v.\  But  the 
division  comes  more  naturally  after  v.^"  than  after  v.'".  One  of  the 
two  accounts  made  Abner  send  to  David  by  the  hand  of  messen- 
gers ;  the  other  made  him  come  in  person.  In  the  former  docu- 
ment his  motive  was  simply  the  conviction  that  David  was  the  man 
of  the  future.     The  other  gave  the  quarrel  with  Ishbaal  as  the 


6-11.  The  quarrel  with  Ishbaal.  —  Abner  was  conscious  of 
his  own  power,  and  trespassed  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  mon- 
arch. —  6.  While  the  war  was  going  on,  Abner  was  overbearing  in 
the  house  of  Sald^^  as  is  shown  by  the  instance  which  follows.  — 
7.  Saul  had  a  concubine  whose  name  was  Rizpah]  cA.  21*.  The 
custom  of  men  of  wealth  and  station  to  take  wives  of  the  second 
rank  is  abundantly  illustrated  from  the  time  of  Abraham  down. — 
Afid  Abner  took  her']  missing  in  ^,  is  necessary  to  the  sense.  It 
is  preserved  in  (g^  Ishbaal  protested  :  Why  didst  thou  go  in  to 
my  father's  concubine  ?  He  was  fully  in  the  right.  The  son  inher- 
ited his  father's  wives  with  the  rest  of  the  estate.  Abner  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  king  as  truly  as  if  he  had  seduced  any  one  of 
Ishbaal's  wives.  To  indicate  assumption  of  the  throne,  Absalom 
takes  possession  of  his  father's  concubines,  i6-\  and  the  request 
of  Adonijah  for  Abishag  rouses  the  wrath  of  Solomon  on  the  same 
grounds  which  provoke  Ishbaal  here.  Arabic  custom  to  the  time 
of  Mohammed  is  well  known,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Judah  down  to  the  Exile,  cf.  Ezek.  22'". — 8.  The  reply 
of  Abner  is  not  a  justification  of  his  act  but  an  assertion  of  his 
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merits  :  Am  I  a  dog's  head,  I,  who  keep  showing  kindness  to  the 
house  of  Saul  .  .  .  and  who  have  not  delivered  thee  into  the  hand 
of  David,  that  to-day  thou  findest  fault  with  me  about  a  woman  ? 
The  text  is  not  altogether  sound,  but  the  thought  is  sufficiently 
clear.  —  9,10.  Abner  swears  to  acconipHsh  what  Yahweh  has 
sworn  to  David  —  to  tra^isfer  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  to  establish  David's  throne  over  Israel  and  over  Judah  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba^^  i  S.  3^.  — 11.  The  weak  Ishbaal  was  not  able 
to  make  any  reply. 

6.  The  first  clause  is  an  appropriate  introduction  to  what  follows.  If  it 
immediately  followed  v.^  it  would  be  superfluous,  but  that  it  did  so  follow  is 
not  certain. — -iiinrc]  the  parallel  cases  of  the  verb  with  3  would  favour  the 
meaning  strengthened  himself  in  the  house  of  Saul,  that  is,  fortified  his  cause 
by  dependence  upon  the  house  of  Saul,  i  S.  30''.  But  the  weakness  of  the 
house  of  Saul  is  against  this  rendering.  It  seems  necessary  therefore  to  inter- 
pret the  words  of  Abner's  arrogance  towards  the  king  whose  throne  was  sup- 
ported by  him  —  Abner  regebat  domus  Saul  IL.  —  7.  n^N-.n^]  an  Edomite  clan 
bore  the  name  n^x,  Gen.  362-*.  Before  -i::nm  ©^  inserts  icai  tKaBnv  avri/p 
'A^evu/jp,  and  after  the  same  word  @  inserts  the  name  of  the  king,  as  do  SiL 
and  a  few  MSS.  of  |§.  On  the  son's  marrying  the  wife  of  his  father  cf. 
W.  R.  Smith  {^Kinship  and  Marriage,  p.  89  f.),  who  calls  attention  to  Well- 
hausen's  restoration  of  i  Chr.  2^*,  an  emendation  adopted  by  Kittel,  in  his 
edition  of  Chronicles  {SBOT.).  Wellhausen's  emendation  is  in  his  disserta- 
tion De  Gentibiis  et  Ftrniliis  Jiulaeis  (1870),  p.  14,  n.  I.  Cf.  also  Driver  on 
Dt.  23I  (=  22^^).  —  8.  3'?D  iJ'si.-i]  the  expression  is  not  used  elsewhere,  but 
seems  intelligible  without  supposing  a  contemptuous  reference  to  the  clan 
Caleb.  —  min^S  i^ws]  must  qualify  3"^r,  taking  the  place  of  an  adjective  —  Am 
I  a  Judahite  dog's  head ?  But  the  construction  of  what  follows  is  thus  ren- 
dered more  difficult,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  nnin^'-,  which  is  not 
represented  in  (5,  is  not  original.  Its  insertion  may  be  the  work  of  a  scrilje 
who  interpreted  the  preceding  word  as  referring  to  the  tribe  of  Caleb  as 
though  Abner  asked:  Atn  la  Calebite  captain,  that  is,  a  turbulent  freebooter  ? 
Omitting  n-iin^S  we  get  a  fairly  good  sense. — ni-yx]  in  the  frequentative 
sense.  The  house  of  Saul  is  defined  so  as  to  include  his  brothers  and  his 
comrades.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insert  1  before  vnx"'?vV,  as  is  done  by  some 
MSS.  of  1^,  by  (5  and  IL.  The  guilt  of  a  woman  (genitive  of  the  object)  is 
evidently  regarded  as  a  trifle.  We  should  read  r\z')^  with  ®,  so  We.,  Bu.,  al.  — 
9.  iS-n^>'N]  +  ej/  T7?  Ti\ixipa.  TavTTi  (g  is  adopted  by  We.  and  others,  though  the 
sense  seems  good  without  it. 

12-19.  The  return  of  Michal.  —  Abner  sends  messengers  to 
David  to  treat  for  the  submission  of  all  Israel.     David  will  enter 
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on  the  negotiation  only  on  the  condition  of  the  return  of  Michal 
.his  wife.  She  is  therefore  brought  back,  and  Abner  speaks  to  the 
elders  of  Israel  with  a  view  to  making  David  king. 

12-19.  As  remarked  above,  the  section  does  not  altogether  agree  with 
what  follows.  In  v.^i  Abner  promises  that  he  will  go  and  gather  all  Israel, 
and  they  will  make  an  agreement  with  David.  It  looks  therefore  as  if 
Abner's  visit  (v.^O)  was  the  opening  of  negotiations,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
12-19.  The  latter  is  another  representation  of  Abner's  action,  into  which  the 
narrator  inserted  the  account  of  the  return  of  Michal.  This  also  presents 
difficulties.  In  v.^^  David  stipulates  that  Abner  shall  bring  her  back.  In  yM 
he  sends  for  her  to  Ishbaal.  In  v.^*^  Abner  accompanies  her  as  far  as  Bahurim, 
but  apparently  not  to  Hebron.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  account  (vv.^-*-!*^) 
was  originally  continued  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  Abner's  visit  to  David  the 
conclusion  of  the  journey  with  Michal. 

12.  Abner  sent  messengers  to  David  offering  ^0  turn  all  Israel 
to  him,  if  David  would  make  a  definite  agreement  with  Abner. 
The  contents  of  the  agreement  are  not  told,  but  we  may  suppose 
that  it  included  personal  advantages  to  Abner,  as  well  as  immunity 
for  past  opposition.  On  some  difficulties  in  the  text,  see  the  criti- 
cal note,  — 13.  David  stipulates  first  of  all  that  Abner  should 
bring  Michal  when  he  comes  to  see  him.  The  prohibition  of  the 
Law,  which  forbade  a  man  to  take  back  a  wife  who  had  been 
married  to  another,  seems  to  have  been  unknown,  cf.  Deut.  2^'^. 
The  scrupulosity  of  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the  Rabbinical  fancy 
that  Paltiel  had  not  consummated  his  marriage  with  Michal.  — 
14.  David  sends  messengers  to  Ishbaal  with  the  demand  :  Give 
7fie  my  wife  Michal,  whom  I  bought  for  a  hundred  foreskins  of 
the  Philistines'^^  the  reference  to  i  S.  i8^^- ""  is  obvious,  but  the  pas- 
sage knows  nothing  of  David's  paying  double  the  price  demanded 
by  Saul.  — 15.  Ishbaal  sends  and  takes  htv  frofn  her  husband, 
Paltiel  ben  Laisli]  to  whom  she  was  given  by  Saul,  i  8.  25**. — 
16.  Her  husband  followed  her  weeping  as  he  went  as  far  as  Bahu- 
ritn,  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  16^.  Probably  it  was  the  last  Ben- 
jamite  village  on  the  road  they  were  travelling.  Here  at  Abner's 
command  he  turned  back.  — 17.  The  account  should  naturally 
tell  of  the  completion  of  Michal's  return.  But  it  breaks  off  and 
tells  of  Abner's  activity  among  the  elders  of  Israel.  In  the  pres- 
ent connexion  we  most  naturally  translate  :    And  Abner's  word 
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had  been  with  the  Sheikhs  of  Israel'^  the  implication  is  that  he 
had  taken  measures  to  change  the  allegiance  of  Israel  before  his 
journey.  — 18.  After  reminding  them  that  they  had  already  some 
leanings  towards  David  he  adds  the  promise  of  God  :  Now  act  / 
For  Yahweh  has  said  to  David :  By  the  hand  of  David  my  servant 
will  I  deliver  my  people  Israel.  It  is  idle  to  inquire  what  particular 
promise  is  referred  to.  — 19.  The  prominent  mention  of  Benjamin 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  tribe  of  Saul,  it  would  be  the  most 
difficult  to  move. 

12.  idnS  vin  '•d'?  idn'?  innn]  is  unintelligible  and  certainly  corrupt,  (gi- 
has  simply  e«s  Xeffpiiu  Atyaiv  which  looks  like  a  conjectural  emendation. 
©^  has  els  ©aiAayti  ov  ■^v  irapaxpritJi.a.  \fycov,  but  what  this  represents  is  difficult 
to  say.  That  David  was  in  Telam  at  the  time  seems  to  be  the  intention, 
though  elsewhere  (@  renders  this  name  by  TeAe^.  The  other  versions  seem  to 
have  had  the  received  text  before  them.  All  are  compelled  (like  the  modern 
expositors  who  try  to  make  sense  out  of  this  text)  to  translate  as  though  ^'\>a 
could  stand  for  inxn  which  is  not  the  case.  If  Abner  had  meant  to  ask  whose 
is  the  land?  insinuating  in  manu  viea  est  terra  ut  ad  te  transferam,*  he  must 
have  said  yiNn  id^.  Even  if  this  were  the  reading,  the  following  icn'^  would 
be  unaccountable.  Of  the  proposals  to  emend  the  text,  Kl.'s  deserves  mention. 
He  supposes  the  original  to  have  been  -\r^vh  nsnx  '•rh  nn*?  innn  Sxnr''  no  S3, 
all  the  house  of  Israel  is  wider  my  hand  to  give  to  whom  I  please  when  I 
say.  The  sentence  would  be  an  appropriate  introduction  to  what  follows.  — 
13.  ijqS'dn  •'3]  is  redundant,  and  ijb'?  is  lacking  in  (S,  which  also  reads  r>iK':iT\, 
adopted  by  Th.,  al.  On  the  Rabbinical  theory  of  Paltiel's  self-control  cf. 
Schm.  The  text  gives  no  indication  that  he  was  not  Michal's  rightful 
husband.  David  asserts  his  claim  as  one  who  had  paid  the  purchase  price, 
and  to  this  extent  he  had  suffered  wrong.  — 15.  tt'^x]  the  reading  nij'^N  on  the 
basis  of  (5  is  now  generally  adopted.  The  omission  of  the  suffix  may  have 
been  made  intentionally  by  some  legalistic  scribe  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
Paltiel  is  called  her  husband.  —  '^'N^b'^s]  the  fuller  form  of  the  name  which 
appears  as  ■'a'?D  i  S.  25'**.  —  'J'>]  tri'^  Q7-e  agrees  with  the  form  found  else- 
where. — 16.  annj]  elsewhere  mentioned  as  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  Jordan  valley,  17^^.  — 17-19.  The  verses  anticipate  the  account  which 
follows.  The  intimation  that  the  people  had  already  for  some  time  been 
seeking  David  as  king  and  the  reference  to  the  promise  of  Yahweh,  indicate 
a  later  hand  than  that  to  which  we  owe  the  main  narrative.  —  j'Tin]  is  to  be 
changed  to  y'::'iN  with  40  MSS.  and  the  versions.  —  nj3N'"Di]  must  mean  that, 
besides  sending  messages  and  messengers,  Abner  went  in  person  to  Benja- 
min and  to  David  —  wholly  superfluous  in  view  of  what  follows. 

*  Sanctius  apud  Schm.,  p.  iii. 
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20,  21.  As  the  narrative  now  stands,  the  verses  form  the  con- 
clusion of  Abner's  negotiation  with  David.  Abner  with  a  suitable 
escort  came  to  David  at  Hebron,  and  David  made  a  feast  to  Abner 
and  to  the  men  who  were  with  him'\  the  feast  was  an  occasion  for 
drinking  rather  than  eating  and  is  so  named,  like  a-vfXTroa-iov. 
Abner  agrees  definitely  :  Iwi//  gather  all  Israel  to  my  Lord  and 
they  ivill  make  an  agreement  with  thee']  by  their  Sheikhs  or  heads 
of  the  clans.  The  monarchy  is  established  by  consent  of  the 
tribes.  So  in  the  time'  of  Rehoboam  we  find  the  tribes  negotiat- 
ing with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  before  acknowledging  him. — 
And  thou  shall  rule  over  all  which  thou  desires t.  The  aspiration 
of  David  could  hardly  be  less  than  the  rule  over  all  Israel.  The 
promise  of  Abner  seems  to  imply  no  more  than  that  he  will  set 
about  influencing  the  tribes,  with  the  expectation  of  bringing  them 
into  allegiance  to  David. 

20.  □^::'js^i]  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  point  with  the 
article,  which  is  in  fact  required  by  the  following  iii'.w  Read  a'^'jN|^i  with  Bu. 
—  21.  n-:ipN]  (@  seems  to  have  added  nj  which  however  is  not  called  for.- — • 
nn3  inx  inj'')]  Koi  Stxdr)ao/xai  ^€t'  aurov  dtadrjicr}!',  (^^  :  ical  5ia6-)iao/j.ai  fxera 
<jov  5ia9ricrjv  (@L  y^e  reading  of  |§  seems  the  best,  for  Abner's  promise 
looked  to  what  afterwards  occurred,  58.  —  ^d3]  can  hardly  be  zuiiA  all  the  con- 
ditions that  shall  please  thee  (Th.),  but  over  all  the  people  that  thou  desirest. 
The  main  thing  was  that  David  should  be  acknowledged  as  king. 

22-27.  The  murder  of  Abner. — Joab,  David's  general,  was 
absent  on  an  expedition  when  Abner  made  his  visit.  Not  improb- 
ably David  had  so  planned  it.  But  the  servants  of  David,  that  is, 
the  mercenaries,  and  Joab  came  from  the  raid]  in  which  they 
were  then  engaged,  and  brought  with  thejn  great  spoil.  The  booty 
of  the  surrounding  tribes  makes  the  revenue  of  such  a  monarchy 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  renewed  assurance  that  David  had 
dismissed  Abner  and  he  had  goiie  in  peace  is  intended  to  bring 
out  more  distinctly  Joab's  vindictiveness.  —  23.  The  information 
given  to  Joab  does  not  indicate  that  Abner  was  planning  to  dis- 
place him.  It  was  simply  to  the  effect  that  the  king  had  let  Abner 
go  in  peace.  By  tribal  morality,  David  as  kinsman  of  Asahel  was 
bound  to  take  blood  revenge  as  much  as  Joab  himself.  —  24.  This 
is  the  first  point  of  Joab's  expostulation  with  David  —  that  he  did 
not  smite  Abner  while  he  had  him  in  his  power.  —  25.    The  second 
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ascribes  to  Abner  treacherous  motives  :  Dost  thou  not  know  Abne? 
the  S071  of  Net;  that  he  came  to  deceive  thee']  under  pretence  of 
friendly  negotiation ;  and  to  know  thy  going  forth  and  thy  coming 
in,  and  to  know  all  thou  art  doing?]  in  order  to  make  a  later 
attack  upon  the  person  of  the  king.  Joab  was  unable  to  conceive 
of  Abner  as  anything  but  an  enemy  of  Judah.  The  freedom  with 
which  Joab  expostulates  shows  the  position  which  he  occupied 
both  as  kinsman  and  as  officer  of  David.  —  26.  Joab,  without 
David's  knowledge,  promptly  sent  messengers  after  Abner  and  they 
brought  him  back  from  the  Cistern  of  Sirah]  unknown  to  us  except 
from  this  passage.  —  27.  Abner  turned  back,  doubtless  under  the 
impression  that  the  king  had  sent  for  him,  and  Joab  turned  him 
aside  to  the  side  of  the  gate  to  speak  to  him  quietly]  the  ostensible 
purpose  is  given  without  comment.  —  And  he  smote  him  there  in 
the  abdomeji]  cf.  2-^.  So  he  died  for  the  blood  of  Asahel  the 
brother  of  Joab.  The  curious  thing  is  not  that  Joab  should  take 
blood  revenge,  but  that  Abner  should  be  so  unsuspicious.  We  can 
account  for  his  conduct  only  by  supposing  that  he  had  a  distinct 
safe  conduct  from  David. 

22.  N3]  as  generally  recognized,  the  true  reading  is  a^xa  (Ginsb.  gives  in3 
in  the  margin)  the  a  having  disappeared  in  the  d  of  the  next  word.  —  ^n]  is 
omitted  by  (S^^  and  is  in  fact  superfluous;  hovvf  much  booty  they  brought  with 
them  does  not  concern  us  here.  — 24.  "li'r'ii]  throws  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
Abner  had  been  allowed  to  go  away  at  all.  (5  has  iv  f:\pr\vri  conforming  to  the 
clause  in  v.^^.  — 25.  (5  and  S  read  s'lSn  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  and  this 
word  is  probably  to  be  restored  (Th.).  —  ij^nTn]  ti\v  KaKiav  ' h&evvt]p  (§  is 
attractive  (Kl.).  —  iNnn]  is  changed  by  the  punctuators  to  1x310  for  the  sake 
of  the  paronomasia.  —  26.  mon]  is  called  by  Josephus  Brjo-rjpa.  The  transla- 
tion of  Josephus  in  Bohn's  Library  speaks  of  'Ain  Sarah  near  Hebron,  of 
which  I  find  no  other  trace.  — 27.  For  "[in  read  ^y  with  (5  (Th.).  —  z'r.r\7\'] 
always  elsewhere  we  find  U'cnn  Sx  which  is  found  here  also  in  13  MSS.  and  is 
favoured  by  (§.  —  vns]  is  awkward,  so  that  Bu.  restores  onv  inx  with  (B^. 
I  suspect  however  that  nci  is  an  intrusion.  The  sense  is  perfectly  good 
without  it. 

28-32.   David  declares  his  innocence  of  the  crime.  —  28.   / 

and  my  kingdofn  are  innoce?it  before  Yahweh]  who  avenges  those 
slain  without  cause,  Ps.  9^^  —  29.  Let  it  co7ne  upon  Joab  and  2ipon 
all  his  clan']  the  imprecation  strictly  interpreted  would  affect  David 
himself,  but  the  following  clauses  show  that  David  is  thinking  of 
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Joab's  descendants.  Among  these  he  prays  that  there  may 
always  be  one  that  has  an  issue  and  one  that  is  a  leper]  two  dis- 
eases which  involve  continual  defilement ;  and  one  that  holds  the 
spindle]  effeminate  and  unfit  for  manly  occupations.  —  30.  An 
editorial  note  or  later  interpolation  excusing  the  deed  of  Joab : 
But  Joab  and  Abishai  had  lain  in  wait  for  Abtier  because  he  had 
killed  Asahel.  Strictly  speaking,  it  contradicts  v.-',  where  Joab 
alone  is  the  slayer.  —  31,  32.  As  further  evidence  of  his  innocence, 
David  commands  all  the  people  to  show  the  customary  signs  of 
mourning,  rending  the  clothes  and  putting  on  haircloth.  He  him- 
self honoured  the  dead  by  following  the  bier,  and  by  weeping  at 
the  grave. 

28.  nini  s;'^]  one  is  free  ff-om.  an  obligation,  Gen.  24^,  or  from  the  guilt 
incurred  by  violation  of  it,  Nu.  5^1,  or  from  the  one  who  has  a  claim  based  on 
the  obligation  or  the  violation,  Jud.  15^.  In  this  case  Yahweh  has  the  claim, 
for  innocent  blood  cries  to  him  for  vengeance.  The  double  }C  —  I  am  inno- 
cent towards  Yahweh  of  the  blood  —  does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere.  The 
original  reading  of  (5  was  1  r\'^:;T2  instead  of  nni  a>"c.  —  ^:dtd]  (5^  represents 
>m  which  it  makes  the  beginning  of  v.'^^.  —  29.  iSni]  the  verb  is  used  twice 
of  the  tempest,  as  whirling  upon  the  head  of  its  victims,  Jer.  231^  30^2,  and 
once  of  the  sword  Hos.  11^.  It  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  the  blood  which 
is  the  subject  here;  (B^  omits  the  verb  altogether  and  it  is  possible  that  it  read 
simply  n\Ti  elsewhere  used  in  similar  context.  —  '^.si]  read  ■?;■!  with  10  MSS. 
and  the  versions.  —  ^Si33  piTHD]  as  shown  by  Dr.,  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  the 
established  meaning  of  iSc,  a  spindle.  In  contrast  with  the  warrior  Joab,  an 
effeminate  descendant  would  be  a  curse.  Still,  a  cripple  who  supports  himself 
by  a  staff  or  crutch  seems  more  suitable  in  this  context,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  text  has  suffered.  According  to  Theodoret,  Aquila  read  one  blind,  per- 
haps because  a  blind  man  feels  his  way  with  his  staff.  —  30.  The  verse  inter- 
rupts the  narrative,  and  can  be  understood  only  as  a  later  insertion.  P'or  Uin 
read  ms  as  suggested  by  Ew.  {GVI'^.  III.  p.  160,  Eng,  Tr.  p.  117)  on  the 
basis  of  (5.  —  31.  O'-pr]  the  clothing  of  mourners.  Schwally  {ZATIV.  XL 
p.  174)  compares  the  ihram  of  the  Moslem,  which  however  is  not  of  haircloth. 
—  nj-n]  the  couch  on  which  a  man  lay  was  also  used  as  a  bier. 

33-39.  The  burial  of  Abner.  —  David  expressed  his  grief  in 
an  impromptu  dirge  : 

33.  Aftist  Abner  die  as  dies  the  fool? 

34.  Thy  hands  were  not  bound, 

Thy  feet  tuere  not  brought  into  fetters  : 

As  one  falls  before  ruthless  tnen,  thou  didst  fall. 
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The  fool  brings  an  early  death  upon  himself  by  his  reckless 
conduct,  Prov.  j-^^-.  Abner  had  not  even  the  honour  of  being 
made  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  of  suffering  death  after  being  overpow- 
ered in  battle.  —  35.  After  the  burial,  the  people  came  /o  cause  the 
king  to  eat  bread  while  it  was  yet  day.  David  showed  that  he  was 
in  earnest  in  mourning  by  swearing  not  to  taste  anything  until 
sundown,  when  of  course  a  new  day  began. — 36,  37.  All  the 
people  took  notice  and  knew  that  David  had  no  part  in  the  matter 
and  were  pleased.  His  relationship  to  Joab  laid  him  open  to  sus- 
picion. —  38.  Know  you  not  that  a  prince  and  a  great  man  has 
fallen  to-day  in  Israel  ?'\  reason  enough  for  mourning.  —  39.  As 
the  verse  now  stands,  it  contains  David's  confession  of  his  own 
weakness  and  inability  to  punish  Joab.  Such  a  confession  so 
early  in  his  career  seems  improbable.  The  original  reading, 
which  can  be  restored  only  conjecturally,  seems  to  have  said 
that  although  Abner  was  uncle  and  high  official  of  a  king,  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah  had  treated  him  as  harshly  as  they  would  a  common 
man.  Tribal  morality  being  on  their  side,  David  did  not  attempt 
to  punish  them,  but  contented  himself  with  a  prayer  that  Yahweh 
would  requite  the  doer  of  evil  according  to  his  evil. 

33.  neon]  the  verbal  form  is  infinitive.  —  '^a:]  the  name  of  Nabal  is  ren- 
dered by  (5.  But  the  death  of  Abner  could  not  be  compared  in  any  way  with 
the  death  of  Nabal.  —  34.  a\nrnj]  of  a  pair  of  bronze  fetters  as  in  Jd.  i6-'.  — 
Vajd]  is  probably  to  be  pointed  as  a  participle  (Kl.).  —  35.  pn^nS]  cf.  13^ 
The  verb  occurs  only  in  the  document  of  which  this  chapter  is  a  part. — 
36.  ':'dd]  (S  reads  '^d,  making  it  the  subject  of  the  preceding  :]3^"ii  and  omitting 
21a  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  This  is  favoured  also  by  ^  and  IL,  and  is 
preferred  by  We.,  who  is  obliged,  however,  to  strike  out  □>"n"'?j  •'V^i  also. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  strike  out  the  whole  half  verse  as  a  gloss?  — 
38.  '^iiJi]  "f;  for  '?nji  -\v  however,  (5^  has  "^nj  Tr.  For  '^xir^j  Si  and  some 
MSS.  of  ?§  have  SnT2"D.  —  39.  T^~\  the  word  means  tender  in  years,  or  deli- 
cately nurtured.  Gen.  33^^  Dt.  28'^*.  Neither  meaning  is  appropriate  to  David, 
who  was  certainly  a  mature  man  and  who  had  been  brought  up  in  hardship. 
It  is  moreover  difficult  to  connect  the  word  with  what  follows :  tender  though 
anointed  king  is  perhaps  possible,  but  how  does  it  apply  to  the  situation? 
Following  a  suggestion  of  We.,  Bu.  emends  to  iSdd  nri  -]-!,  too  tender  and 
lowly  for  reigning.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  David  would  openly  express  this, 
even  if  it  were  his  thought.  (§^  makes  the  clause  apply  to  Abner  and  trans- 
lates (Tuy'yiV7]s  Kol  Ka6ima.i.ievos  inrb  rov  ^aaL\4<i>s,  and  with  this  agree  many 
MSS.  of  6,  only  reading  KadfiTTafievos.     The  original  would  apparently  be 
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"iVoS  ^\''ps^  ^^^  Nim,  though  he  were  relative  atid  officer  of  a  king  {yet  these  sons 
of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  hitn  is  the  continuation,  reading  UDD  for  ■'JDd). 
For  other  conjectures  see  Kl. 

IV.  1-12.  The  assassination  of  Ishbaal.  —  The  death  of 
Abner  removed  the  main  support  of  the  throne  at  Mahanaim. 
Two  of  the  king's  officers  therefore  seize  an  opportunity,  when 
the  king  is  unguarded,  to  murder  him.  They  bring  his  head 
to  Hebron  in  the  hope  of  reward.  But  David  treats  them  as  he 
had  treated  the  confessed  assassin  of  Saul. 

The  piece  is  an  evident  continuation  of  the  preceding  narrative 
and  is  homogeneous  except  for  a  single  (or  double)  interpola- 
tion, '-^-^. 

1.  Wheti  the  son  of  Saul  heard  that  Abnej-  had  died  in  Hebro7i, 
his  hands  were  limp'\  he  lost  courage  ;  and  all  Israel  was  tlirown 
into  confusion'^  showing  that  Abner  was  not  only  the  stay  of  the 
king,  but  also  the  administrator  of  the  kingdom.  —  2.  Ishbaal  had 
two  captains  of  guerilla  bands  whose  names  were  Baana  and 
Rechab.  The  fact  that  in  ^  they  are  mentioned  in  the  reverse 
order  indicates  that  the  present  clause  is  part  of  the  redactional 
note.  They  are  described  as  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite,  of 
the  Benjamites']  Beeroth  was  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  Jos.  9",  but 
is  reckoned  to  Benjamin  Jos.  18^.  According  to  Robinson  it 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  El-Bireh,  nine  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  An  editor  or  scribe  now  explains  why  a  Beerothite 
should  be  called  a  Benjamite.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  why 
Beeroth  should  not  be  reckoned  to  Benjamin.  The  fact  which 
he  finds  surprising  seems  natural  to  us.  —  3.  The  Beerothitesy?^'^/ 
to  Gittaim']  also  a  city  of  Benjamin,  Neh.  11^,  and  have  been  cli- 
ents there  until  this  day']  they  did  not  attain  full  citizenship.  If 
the  author  means  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  came  to  be 
Benjamites,  he  has  expressed  himself  obscurely.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  means  that  though  Benjamites,  they  preferred  clientage 
in  another  clan  to  their  blood  right,  we  must  suppose  this  Gittaim 
to  be  somewhere  else  than  in  Benjamin.  —  4.  The  verse  is  another 
interpolation.  The  design  seems  to  be  to  show  how  reduced  was 
the  house  of  Saul  —  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  cripple.  After 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  his  nurse  fled  in  such  trepidation  that  the 
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child  fell  from  her  arms  and  became  lame.  The  correct  form  of 
his  name,  preserved  in  Chronicles,  is  Meribbaal.  In  the  text  of 
Samuel  it  has  been  purposely  mutilated  to  Mephibosheth. — 
5.  The  two  assassins  came  to  the  house  of  Ishbaal  while  he  was 
taking  his  noon  sleep  —  the  siesta  which  is  general  in  hot  coun- 
tries. —  6.  As  it  stands  in  f^  the  verse  is  superfluous  and  perplex- 
ing. The  very  different  reading  of  (©  is  now  generally  adopted  : 
And  the  doorkeeper  of  the  palace  was  cleaning  wheat,  and  she  grew 
drowsy  and  slept;  so  Rechab  and  Baanah  his  brother  slipped  i){\ 
the  modest  establishment  of  Ishbaal  afforded  only  a  maid  servant 
as  porter,  and  she  was  obliged  to  do  other  work  while  keeping  the 
door.  —  7.  Ishbaal  was  lying  upon  his  bed  in  his  sleeping  room'] 
and  therefore  an  easy  victim.  The  murderers  cut  off  his  head 
and,  with  this  evidence,  travelled  the  road  of  the  Arabah  all  night. 
—  8.  They  present  the  head  of  their  murdered  king  to  David 
with  the  remark  :  Yahweh  has  avenged  thee  on  Saul  and  his  seed~\ 
the  apparent  hypocrisy  which  made  Yahweh  a  partner  in  their 
bloody  crime  called  forth  the  indignation  of  the  older  expositors. 
But  such  language  is  second  nature  to  an  oriental.  —  9, 10.  David's 
reply  is  a  reference  to  a  precedent :  As  for  the  one  who  told  me, 
saying :  Saul  is  dead —  though  I  regarded  him  as  a  bringer  of 
good  tidings  —  /  seized  him  and  slew  him  in  Ziklag  to  give  hifn  the 
reward  of  good  tidings.  The  sense  is  clear:  Even  though  the 
tidings  of  Saul's  death  were  welcome  to  David,  that  did  not  hinder 
him  from  punishing  the  messenger.  — 11.  How  much  tnore  when 
wicked  men  have  slain  a  righteous  man  in  his  house  ajid  upon  his 
bed ;  shall  I  not  seek  his  blood  at  your  hand  and  destroy  you  from 
the  land?  Otherwise  the  land  itself  would  suffer  on  account  of 
unavenged  blood.  — 12,  The  murderers  are  put  to  death,  their 
hands  and  their  feet  cut  off  and  hung  up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron, 
where  they  would  be  seen  by  all  the  city,  and  the  head  of  Ishbaal 
is  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Abner  his  relative,  so  that  he  is  joined  to 
his  kin  in  his  burial. 

1.  SiNU'-p]  is  proper  without  the  insertion  of  SjJ^ti'N  made  by  <BSs-  —  iJ2n] 
the  addition  of  nrj^,  made  by  We.  and  Bu.,  is  not  favoured  by  the  best  MSS. 
of  (5.  —  2.  VivSU'-p]  is  here  impossible  and  we  must  insert  '?;'3!:'n'?  with  (5. 
The  identification  of  Beeroth  and  El  Bireh  is  objected  to  by  Buhl  {^Geog. 
p.  173)  on  the  ground  that  Jos.  9^'  indicates  a  place  southwest  of  Gibeon,  and 
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that  Eusebius  locates  it  ( OS.  p.  233)  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  But  cf.  Rob- 
inson, BR"^.  I  p.  452;  Baedeker,  Palestine-,  p.  212.  —  'ry]  is  evidently  for  Sn. 
—  3.  in->3ii]  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  though  the  Beerothites  were  reck- 
oned to  Benjamin,  yet  they  preferred  to  become  clients  at  Gittaim  rather  than 
to  retain  their  blood  rights.  But  as  Benjamites  could  hardly  become  clients 
of  Benjamites  (at  Gittaim),  we  suspect  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  have  been 
that  the  Beerothites,  originally  Canaanites,  sought  protection  at  Gittaim  and 
thus  were  reckoned  to  Benjamin.  Bertholet  {Stellung  d.  Israeliien,  p.  47) 
supposes  the  clientage  sought  because  of  Saul's  attack  on  the  Gibeonites,  in 
which  case  the  murder  of  Ishbaal  was  an  act  of  revenge. — 4.  The  second 
half  of  the  verse  is  removed  by  Bu.  and  inserted  after  9^,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  belongs  there.  —  nao'-fln]  the  name  has  been  changed  like  n;i'3"i:"i< 
to  avoid  pronouncing  the  word  Baal.  We  find  S>'3  ^nn,  i  Chr.  8^*  9*',  and 
along  with  it  "^^i'nc,  9*0.  From  the  analogy  of  Jerubbaal  we  naturally  inter- 
pret '?>'2  3nc,  Baal  is  a  warrior.  This  was  changed  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
scribes  to  na'fliflr,  7vho  puffs  at  the  shameful  thing  (We.  TBS.  p.  31;  other 
conjectures  are  cited  by  Nestle,  Israelitische  Eigennauien,  p.  120  f.).  (S'^  calls 
him  M€^0i;8o(T0f,  the  name  which  it  has  also  for  Ishbaal,  whereas  (g^  has 
Mefx(piPda\.  This  indicates  that  the  name  has  undergone  two  transforma- 
tions; fivst  it -was  msLde  A/ephidaal  and  then  Mephiliosheth. — 5.  annxn  3Di:'c] 
^  has,  curiously,  the  sleep  of  kings.  —  6.  The  opening  word  as  pointed  in  JM 
is  unintelligible;  the  repetition  of  the  subject  towards  the  close  of  the  verse 
is  unmotived;  and  the  whole  verse  anticipates  the  following  account.  Wel- 
come relief  is  given  by  (©  which  introduces  an  entirely  new  feature;  koX  iSov 
T]  Qvpwphs  Tov  oiKOV  eKadatpev  wvpov^  Koi  ipvcna^eu  koI  eKadevSev  (wal  virvaiaei/^^. 
This  is  adopted  as  original  by  Ew.,  Th.,  We.,  and  later  commentators,  though 
they  differ  somewhat  in  the  retroversion :  ]Z'^r\-\  ajm  ait3n  n'^pD  n-i^n  m;'^'  ^i^'t 
is  given  by  We.  and  adopted  by  Dr.,  Bu.,  whereas  Kl.  rejects  both  texts  and 
constructs  a  new  one  on  conjecture.  —  iuS;dj]  generally  means  to  slip  a-ivay,  to 
escape.  The  only  analogy  for  the  sense  required  here  is  i  S.  20^9,  and  even 
there  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  had  not  the  usual  meaning  in  mind.  — 
7.  The  second  irNTnx  is  omitted  by  (S^%.  — 10.  o]  introduces  the  sub- 
stance of  the  oath.  —  IT^^]  ivdiriSp  fxou  (5  is  probably  original.  The  point  is 
that  the  Amalekite  was  punished  in  spite  of  the  nature  of  his  tidings. — 
1*?  ^nn*?  TiTx]  can  be  justified;  but  (since  We.)  t.:'n  is  generally  thought  to  be 
an  erroneous  insertion;  the  clause  is  then  sarcastic.  — 11.  pn-i"t;''N"PN]  is 
unusual  though  not  entirely  without  parallel,  Ex.  21^8  Nu.  21^,  cf.  Davidson, 
Syntax,  72  R.  4,  Ges.'-^"  1 17  (/.  —  N^n]  is  lacking  in  (5,  but  the  question  is  more 
vigorous  than  the  direct  assertion. 

V.-XXIV.   David's  rule  over  all  Israel, 

V.-VIII.  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom.  —  The  tribes 
make  David  king,  and  lie  establishes  liis  capital  at  Jerusalem. 
He  is  attacked  by  the  Philistines  but  conquers  them.     His  next 
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Step  is  to  bring  the  Ark  from  Baale-Judah.  The  progress  is  inter- 
rupted by  an  untoward  incident,  but  after  some  delay  the  palla- 
dium is  safely  settled  in  a  tent  pitched  for  it.  David  proposes  to 
build  a  house  for  Yahweh  but  is  forbidden,  though  he  receives  a 
promise  for  his  own  house.  The  next  chapter  contains  an  account 
of  several  successful  wars,  closing  with  a  summary  which  evidently 
marks  the  conclusion  of  a  section  of  the  narrative. 

In  this  division  of  the  book  various  hands  are  discernible,  as 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  exposition. 

V.  1-5.  David  is  anointed  king  over  all  Israel,  and  the  length 
of  his  reign  is  given.  The  anointing  is  a  natural  sequel  of  the 
preceding  narrative.  But  the  speech  of  vv.^-^  seems  later  than 
the  simple  statement  of  v.^  —  1.  All  the  tribes  of  Israel  came  to 
David^  by  their  representatives,  claiming  kinship  with  him. — 
2.  Moreover,  they  recognize  that  he  had  been  the  actual  leader 
while  Saul  was  king ;  and  further,  Yahweh  had  promised  that 
David  should  shepherd  the  people.  —  3.  All  the  Sheikhs  came  to 
Hebroji]  as  they  were  already  there  in  v.^,  it  is  probable  that  this 
is  a  different  document.  —  Arid  the  king  made  an  agreement  with 
thejii]  cf.  3^^  We  may  conjecture  that  there  was  some  definite 
understanding  of  rights  and  duties  on  both  sides.  —  And  they 
anointed  David  as  king  over  Israel^  the  Chronicler  adds  :  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Yahweh  by  the  hand  of  Sanitiel.  But  this 
agrees  with  v.^  rather  than  v.^  —  4,  5.  One  of  the  chrono- 
logical data  frequent  in  the  Books  of  Kings.  This  seems  to 
be  late,  as  it  is  not  copied  by  the  Chronicler  who  appropriates  the 
rest  of  the  chapter.  There  is,  however,  no  improbability  in  the 
numbers,  as  David  evidently  had  a  long  reign,  and  the  life  he  led 
would  make  him  an  old  man  at  seventy. 

1-5.  All  that  is  required  by  the  narrative  is  v.^  which  alone  I  suppose  to 
be  from  the  earlier  document.  The  vv.i-^  are  repeated  substantially  in  i  Chr. 
11^-3 — 1^  Sniu'^  •■lOaB'-SD  i!<3>i]  Chr.  has  SntiTi  '?3  iX3pM  because  the  people 
were  in  his  view  a  homogeneous  whole.  —  nnxii]  is  lacking  in  Chr.  and  IL, 
whereas  idnS  is  omitted  by  (g.  —  2.  \yhf\  lacking  in  Chr.  —  nixid  nn^n]  Kt. 
corrected  in  the  margin  to  xixicn  n^n,  which  is  of  course  correct;  notice 
(N)^3?:n  which  follows. —4.  a"';'2iN]  the  versions  and  17  MSS.  have  DiyaiNi. 
—  5.  i:''?S'i  D^'^i'Sr  (§l  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  the  exact  sum  of  forty  years, 
and  puts  J.?  _j/if«r.f  and  six  months  here. 
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Budde  removes  w.'*-''  from  this  position  and  inserts  them  in  connexion 
with  3-^,  5'^^"  after  S^*.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  does  not  restore  a  text  that 
ever  existed.  These  verses  are  a  redactional  insertion,  but  they  never  stood 
in  any  other  connexion  than  their  present  one.  In  fact  they  are  in  place  at 
the  beginning  of  David's  reign  over  Israel. 

6-16.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem.  —  David  captures  the  for- 
tress of  Jerusalem  and  makes  it  his  capital.  His  prosperity  is  evi- 
denced by  the  attention  of  the  king  of  Tyre  and  by  the  increase 
of  David's  harem. 

The  section  is  an  apparent  unit,  but  does  not  fit  well  in  the 
present  context,  for  the  attack  of  the  Philistines,  v.^'  evidently 
came  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  union  of  all  Israel 
under  a  single  crown  was  in  fact  sufficient  reason  for  the  Phihs- 
tines  to  bestir  themselves.  Probably  the  campaign  of  the  Phil- 
istines made  David  feel  the  necessity  of  possessing  Jerusalem. 
While  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanite,  this  city  really  cut  his  king- 
dom in  two.  When  he  took  it,  it  became  the  natural  capital  of 
the  country,  and  its  strength  in  the  Jebusite  period  was  equally 
marked  after  David  took  possession  of  it. 

6.  77/1?  king  and  his  men']  his  regular  soldiers  are  evidently 
intended,  wcnf  to  Jerusalem  against  the  Jebusite,  the  inhabitant  of 
the  land]  the  same  phrase  is  used  elsewhere  of  the  Canaanite 
(Gen.  50")  and  the  Amorite  (Jos.  24^*).  The  remainder  of  the 
verse  is  obscure.  Apparently,  the  Jebusites  say  to  David :  Thou 
shall  not  come  in  hithe)-  for  the  bli7id  and  the  lame  shall  keep  thee 
back]  but  this  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  present  text,  and  no 
emendation  that  is  convincing  has  yet  been  suggested.  There  is 
no  reason  for  taking  the  blind  atid  the  laine  in  any  but  the  proper 
sense.  In  derision,  the  walls  were  manned  by  cripples.  The 
explanatory  clause  :  meaning  that  David  cannot  come  hither,  is 
unnecessary  and  probably  a  later  insertion.  —  7.  David  took  the 
stronghold  of  Zion]  undoubtedly  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  two  now 
covered  by  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  —  8.  ^Another  case  of  corrup- 
tion. As  it  stands,  the  verse  seems  to  give  the  reason  why  the 
blind  and  the  lame  are  shut  out  of  the  sanctuary.  But  this  clause 
is  perhaps  an  afterthought.  Two  theories  are  held  as  to  the  first 
half  of  the  verse.  One  makes  it  give  the  city  over  to  sack,  the 
other  makes  it  a  command  to  spare   the  lame  and   the  blind. 
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Neither  is  satisfactory.  From  the  form  of  the  introductory  phrase, 
the  verse  should  contain  a  reflection  of  David  on  his  successful 
capture  of  the  city.  —  9.  David  dwell  in  the  fortress^  which  he 
had  just  taken,  and  built  it  roimd  about  from  Millo^  the  fortifica- 
tion or  retaining  wall  mentioned  also  among  the  works  of  Solomon 
I  K.  9^^,  and  rebuilt  by  Hezekiah,  2  Chr.  32^  — 10.  Concluding 
remark  —  David  kept  on  growing  great  and  Yahweh  was  with  him. 

6.  Budde  ingeniously  prefixes  6^  to  this  verse,  and  thus  makes  David  levy- 
thirty  thousand  troops  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  such  number  was  necessary.  The  Jebusites  confided  in  the 
strength  of  their  citadel,  and  this  was  captured  by  the  bravery  of  a  few  led  by 
Joab.  This  would  indicate  that  David's  band  of  trusty  veterans  did  the  greater 
part  of  the  work.  The  Chronicler  indeed  makes  David  and  all  Israel  the 
subject,  but  this  can  hardly  weigh.  —  oSirn'']  here  as  elsewhere  is  made  a  dual 
by  the  punctuators,  with  no  apparent  reason.  The  city  is  nam?d  in  the  Tell- 
el-Amarna  tablets  which  show  that  it  was  a  dependency  of  Egypt  before  the 
Israelite  invasion  of  Palestine;  cf.  Winckler's  edition,  iSo^^-^e  183I*.  The 
Jebusites  are  named  as  one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  but  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed no  more  territory  than  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  ani>'n  -j-i'Dn-ax  o  = 
but  the  blind  will  have  removed  thee,  is  inappropriate.  The  tense  is  wrong, 
the  verb  should  be  plural,  and  i^D.i  is  not  used  of  repulsing  an  enemy.  We.'s 
emendation,  in-'Dn,  meets  two  of  the  objections  but  not  the  third.  It  has  been 
proposed  therefore  to  correct  to  m^Dn  —  the  English  Version  tacitly  does  so 
—  with  the  meaning  except  than  have  removed  (Kl.),  which  is  faultless  so  far 
as  the  form  of  the  verb  is  concerned,  but  would  naturally  be  followed  by 
the  accusative  sign.  I  suspect  that  the  adversative  dn  •'D  is  not  original  and 
that  the  conjunction  is  13.  The  tt'Dh  dn  then  represents  a  verb  with  the 
object  —  say  I.-.n  vJ^i  or  ■|jimi']'';  avr4arif](jav  (5  would  favour  the  latter. 
The  blind  and  the  lame  are  taken  by  some  of  the  Rabbinical  expositors  to 
mean  the  gods  of  the  Jebusites,  an  interpretation  suggested  by  Ps.  115^^  (on 
the  theory  that  it  was  composed  by  David).  Another  conceit  of  the  same 
kind  sees  in  the  blind  and  the  lame,  images  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  on  which  the 
Jebusites  had  written  the  covenant  made  by  Abraham  with  Abimelech  their 
ancestor  (?),  on  which  covenant  they  relied  for  protection  (so  Levi  ben 
Gerson).  Equally  forcible  is  the  theory  of  a  modern  scholar  that  the  blind 
and  the  lame  "  are  the  dreaded  guardian  spirits,  the  protecting  deities  of  Jeru- 
salem, called  thus  either  by  the  people  or  by  the  late  scribes  of  Judea,  while 
in  fact  they  were  the  ' watchers '  =  ai->;i'  and  the  a^nDis,  'threshold  crossers 
or  leapers'  of  the  Jebusites"  (Kohler  in  Am.  Jour.  Theol.  I.  p.  803).  It  is 
enough  to  notice  that  the  words  must  have  the  same  sense  here  and  in  v.^. 
The  Chronicler  omits  all  after  the  first  njn,  perhaps  by  homeoteleuton. — 
7.  jvi]  later  a  poetical  name  for  Jerusalem  itself.  Robinson's  identification 
of  Zion  with  the  southwestern  quarter  of  modern  Jerusalem  is  now  generally 
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given  up.  —  in  iiy  N^n]  is  superfluous  along  with  v.^^  —  8.  ''D3>  nDC"'^^] 
naturally  means  whoever  smites  a  Jebusite,  and  we  expect  as  the  apodosis  either 
a  permission  to  take  his  spoil,  or  the  promise  of  a  reward  for  the  deed,  or  the 
threat  of  punishment.  Neither  one  can  be  got  out  of  ^1JX0  yn,  though  the 
form  of  the  verb  is  correct.  lUi-  occurs  in  only  one  other  passage  and  is  not 
certain  even  there.  In  later  Hebrew  the  word  means  a  catial  or  pipe,  and  so 
it  has  been  interpreted  here  of  the  eaves-trough  of  the  citadel,  or  of  the  sewer 
under  the  city,  as  though  David  offered  a  reward  for  whoever  should  smite  the 
Jebusite  and  get  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  castle,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
whoever  should  climb  up  through  the  seiver  or  reach  the  moat.  The  precarious 
nature  of  the  proposed  interpretation  is  obvious,  and  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  sentence  so  construed  is  left  incomplete,  and  that  the  lame  and 
the  blind  who  follow  are  equally  without  intelligible  connexion.  By  reading 
ypi  Ewald  makes  the  storming  party  cast  into  the  moat  the  lame  and  the 
blmd  who  defended  the  walls.  The  Chronicler  departs  from  the  text  of  this 
verse,  perhaps  because  he  found  it  unintelligible.  Conjectures  of  Th.,  Kl.,  Bu. 
give  no  real  help.  (§  sees  in  tus  a  dagger,  Aquila  a  watercourse,  and  Sym- 
machus  a  battlement.  —  iNj.:*]  for  which  Qre  \sj.:' :  (g^  ^g\  tous  ixiaoOvTas. — 
r^an]  (g  interprets  correctly  when  it  renders  oIkov  Kvpiov. —  9.  pM]  read 
r■iT^  with  <3  (We.).  — Ni^r:nJ  the  word  occurs  in  the  name  of  a  fortress  (?) 
Beth-Millo,  Jd.  (fK — npiai]  may  be  and  immrds,  Millo  being  the  external 
limit  of  his  building,  or  towards  the  house  which  would  naturally  be  the  sanctu- 
ary, as  in  v.^. 

11.  And  Hiram  king  of  Tyre']  the  prominent  commercial  city 
of  the  Phoenicians  ;  sent  messejigers  to  David]  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  Philistines  were  tlie  common  enemy  of  both 
parties.  The  superiority  of  the  Phoenicians  as  builders  is  well 
known  from  the  history  of  Solomon.  — 12.  David  knew]  appar- 
ently by  the  evidenr-.  of  the  Phoenician  embassy.  The  natural 
conclusion  is  that  ''le  embassy  came  soon  after  his  occupation  of 
Jerusalem.  TJie  clironology  makes  it  doubtful  whether  Hiram 
came  so  early  to  the  throne,  but  this  may  be  the  fault  of  the  chro- 
nology.— 13.  The  increase  of  the  harem  increases  the  prestige 
of  an  oriental  ruler.  — •  14.  From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Solo- 
mon, who  was  born  some  years  after  the  occupation  of  Jer.,  we 
conclude  that  this  list  gives  the  name  of  all  David's  sons  known 
to  the  author.  — 16.  Eljada  was'  originally  Baaliada,  as  we  discover 
from  the  parallel  in  Chronicles,  and^as  is  indicated  also  by  (!i. 

11.  C-i^n]  probably  a  shorte.i'^d  form  of  DTipN.  According  to  Josephus 
(^Ant.  VIII.  3,  i)  Hiram's  el'-verith  year  was  the  year  of  Solomon's  accession, 
which  would  of  course  be  inconsistent  with  an  embassy  early  in  David's  reign. 
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The  artisans  sent  by  Hiram  were  probably  his  slaves.  —  I'p]  lacking  in  (3^,  is 
in  fact  superfluous.  — 12.  Nc-i]  is  active  —  Yahweh  /lad  exalted  his  kingdom. 
TNrj,  that  is,  a  Niphal,  is  read  by  (g  and  Chr.  — 13.  2''^j'?3]  omitted  by  Chr. 
The  action  of  David  shows  no  acquaintance  with  the  Deuteronomic  law,  Dt. 
17!^.  The  Rabbinical  ingenuity  which  interprets  the  law  as  forbidding  more 
than  eighteen  wives,  and  which  shows  that  David  had  just  that  number,  is  set 
forth  in  Schmid,  p.  222.  —  aStrn^D]  'no  i  Chr.  148. — 14-16.  The  list  of 
David's  sons  is  repeated  in  i  Chr.  3^^-  and  I4'*ff-.  By  duplicating  b'7£3"'Sn  and 
inserting  n.n  (duplicate  of  jdj)  the  number  is  there  increased  to  thirteen  in- 
stead of  eleven,  j-i^'-x  is  J7i^'7;'a  in  both  places  in  Chr.;  BaaAft/^a9  (5^  and 
BaaAiA.a9  ©^  show  that  the  same  form  was  once  found  in  the  present  passage. 

17-25.  Two  battles  with  the  Philistines.  —  In  two  encounters 
David  defeats  the  Philistines.  The  time  is  Ijefore  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  so  that  we  have  here  an  insertion  from  another  docu- 
ment. —  17.  The  occasion  was  that  they  had  anointed  David  king 
over-  Israel'\  the  Philistines  might  readily  suppose  that  David  was 
growing  too  powerful.  His  behaviour  indicates  that  he  had  not 
given  them  direct  provocation.  —  He  went  down  to  the  stronghold'] 
the  verb  makes  it  sufficiently  plain  that  the  citadel  of  Zion  is  not 
intended.  — 18.  The  Philistines  came  and  plundered  (Jd.  15'')  in 
the  Vat/ey  of  Rephaini]  now  generally  identified  with  the  valley 
that  extends  southwestvvard  from  Jerusalem.  — 19.  David  asks 
counsel  of  the  oracle  and  receives  a  favourable  answer.  —  20.  Yah- 
weh has  broken  down  my  enemies  before  me  like  the  breaking  of 
waters]  through  a  dam.  Baal  Perazim  is  possibly  referred  to  as 
Mount  Perazim  Is.  28-^  —  21.  They  left  their  gods]  as  we  should 
probably  read,  and  David  and  his  men  ca7-ried  them  atvay. 

17.  n^vi::n  Sn  ti'i]  although  the  citadel  of  Jerusalena  has  been  called  a 
miso  V.®  it  cannot  be  intended  here.  If  this  incident  were  later  in  time  than 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  David  would  not  have  needed  to  go  to  that  strong- 
hold, for  he  resided  there.  Usage  does  not  allow  us  to  say,  either,  that  one 
went  down  to  Jerusalem.  The  allusion  must  therefore  be  to  one  of  his  earlier 
resorts,  perhaps  AduUam.  — 18.  -•'ss-n]  tu>v  Tirdvonv  (5.  Robinson,  who 
makes  the  identification  {BR-.  I.  p.  219),  gives  no  reasons  except  the  declara- 
tion of  Josephus.  The  location  however  answers  the  needs  of  Jos.  15*  iS^^ 
and  would  be  a  natural  route  for  the  Philistines,  cf.  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  91. — 
19.  n'^yxn]  confirms  what  was  said  about  the  stronghold.  —  20.  i'- \d]  of  the 
breaking  down  of  a  wall,  2  Chr.  24^  Ps.  So'^.  hy2  frequent  in  the  names  of 
places,  the  town  being  named  from  its  patron  deity,  as  modern  names  are 
often  taken  from  the  patron  saint  or  his  church.  —  21.  Dioi';']  for  which  Chr. 
has  DH^nSiV.     The  latter,  which  was  also  read  by  (§  here,  is  doubtless  original. 
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A  late  scribe  hesitated  to  call  the  idols  gods.  The  Chronicler  adds  that  David 
burned  them  with  fire,  and  a  similar  addition  is  made  by  (gL  j^yj-  j.}jig  ggems 
to  have  been  an  addition  to  accord  with  the  views  of  later  times. 

22.  A  similar  situation,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  same  campaign. 

—  23.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry  he  is  directed  not  to  make  a  direct 
attack.  —  Go  about  to  their  rear  and  come  i/.po?i  them  opposite  the 
Balsams'\  the  word  is  treated  like  a  proper  name.  —  24.  Specific 
directions  giving  an  omen  :  And  it  shall  be  7vhen  thou  hearest  the 
sound  of  marching  in  the  tops  of  the  balsams,  then  thou  shall  act 
promptly ,  for  then  Yahweh  will  have  gone  forth  before  thee  to  smite 
the  camp  of  the  Philistines'\  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that 
the  incident  is  not  based  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  trees  in  ques- 
tion.—  25.  David's  obedience  was  rewarded  with  a  v'xcioxy  and 
he  smote  the  Philistines  from  Geba'\  the  place  is  doubtful,  to  Gezer] 
in  the  border  of  the  Philistine  territory. 

23.  :iDn]  the  Hiphil  is  uncalled  for  and  we  may  either  read  a  Niphal,  or, 
with  Dr.,  strike  out  the  n  as  erroneous  duplication  from  the  preceding  word. 

—  3\X33]  cwD^n  Chr. :  non  S.  Some  derivative  of  nj::  is  indicated  by  toC 
K\avdfj.a>uos  @,  so  that  the  Bochim  of  Jd.  2^  was  in  the  mind  of  both  transla- 
tors. But  the  location  does  not  seem  suitable.  —  24.  tyor^]  ^y^:;'^  is  preferred 
by  Qre.  —  m;7x]  the  article  should  probably  be  prefixed  with  Chr.  —  finn] 
look  sharp  is  our  colloquial  equivalent. — 25.  y^Js]  aTrb  Ta^ativ  (3  agrees  with 
tnojD  Chr.  But  both  Geba  and  Gibeon  are  too  far  from  the  valley  of  Rephaim 
for  the  pursuit  to  begin  at  either  one.  The  mention  of  Gibeon  and  Perazim 
together  by  Isaiah  does  not  prove  anything  as  to  these  two  events.  —  nu]  on 
the  location  cf.  GASmith,  Geog.  p.  215  f. 

VI.  1-23.  The  bringing  up  of  the  Ark.  —  David  attempts  to 
bring  the  Ark  to  the  citadel,  but  an  untoward  incident  prevents 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  for  a  time.  After  three  months 
a  second  attempt  is  made,  this  time  with  success.  David's  reli- 
gious zeal,  or  its  violent  expression,  brings  upon  him  a  rebuke  from 
his  wife  Michal,  and  this  results  in  a  permanent  estrangement. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  question  that  the  story  belongs  to  the 
main  narrative  of  the  life  of  David.  The  Chronicler,  who  borrows 
it,  makes  considerable  changes  in  the  opening  section,  to  accord 
with  his  point  of  view. 

1.  David  gathered  the  warriors  of  Israel,  thirty  thousand  in 
number.     As  Yahweh  is  a  God  of  War  such  an  escort  is  appropri- 
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ate.  Numerical  data  however  are  generally  open  to  suspicion.  — 
2.  They  went  to  Baal  JudaJi]  the  name  indicates  that  it  was  a 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  The  present  narrative  does  not 
necessarily  presuppose  the  account  of  the  Ark  in  i  S.  The  Ark 
is  described  as  that  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  Yahweh  Sabaoth 
who  thrones  upon  the  Cherubim^^  cf.  i  S.  4^.  The  whole  clause 
however  looks  like  a  later  insertion  (We.).  —  3.  They  tnade  the 
Ark  of  God  ride  on  a  new  cart'\  a  new  cart  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  defilement.  The  method  was  evidently  the  same 
used  by  the  Phihstines.  The  house  of  Abinadab  from  which  they 
took  it  is  described  as  on  the  hill,  cf.  i  S.  f-. — And  Uzzah  and 
Ahio  the  sons  of  Abinadab  were  driving  the  cart'\  the  last  word 
of  the  verse,  with  the  first  six  words  of  the  next  verse,  is  erroneous 
duplication. — 4.  The  verse  is  confused  by  the  error  just  noted, 
but  seems  originally  to  have  said  that  Uzzah  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  Ark  while  Ahio  went  before  it.  —  5.  David  and  all  the  house 
of  Israel  we ?'e  dancing  before  the  Ark']  in  religious  exaltation,  with 
all  their  might;  and  with  songs  and  ivith  harps  aiul  tvith  lyres  and 
with  drums  and  with  rattles  and  with  cymbals']  the  instruments 
intended  correspond  approximately  to  those  still  used.*  —  6.  They 
came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon^  the  location  is  unknown. — 
And  Uzzah  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  Ark  of  God  and  took  hold 
of  it  for  the  oxen  stumbled]  or  shook  it  (cf.  %  below) .  The 
stumbling  of  the  oxen  would  shake  the  cart  and  threaten  to  make 
the  Ark  fall  to  the  ground.  —  7.  And  the  wrath  of  YaJnveh  was 
kindled  against  Uzzah]  as  though  he  were  affronted  by  the  action, 
and  God  smote  him  there]  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the 
change  of  the  divine  name,  and  the  text  may  have  been  interpo- 
lated. —  And  he  died  there  in  the  presence  of  God]  for  the  reading 
see  the  note  below.  The  question  why  Uzzah  should  be  smitten 
was  not  a  puzzle  to  the  older  commentators,  so  much  as  the  ques- 
tion why  everybody  else  was  not  involved  in  the  same  fate.  For 
the  whole  transaction  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Law 
which  gives  specific  instructions  for  the  transport  of  the  Ark.  The 
Ark  was  first  to  be  covered  by  the  priests  (Num.  4^'')  ;  it  was  then 

*  Some  ancient  oriental  musical  instruments  are  figured  (from  the  Assyrian 
monuments)  in  Wellhausen's  translation  of  the  Psalms  {SBOT.  N.  Y.,  1898), 
Appendix,  entitled  "  Music  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews." 
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to  be  taken  up  and  carried  by  the  Levites  (4^^).  The  palpable 
violation  of  these  provisions  would  seem  to  be  a  reason  why  the 
whole  procession  should  come  to  grief.  But  the  fact  is,  as  now 
generally  conceded,  that  the  method  of  David  shows  his  ignorance 
of  the  Levitical  regulation.  Uzzah  gave  offence  by  his  too  great 
familiarity  in  laying  hold  suddenly  of  the  sacred  emblem.  This 
is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  text.  The  wrath  of  Yahweh  was  but 
momentary,  as  is  evinced  by  his  treatment  of  Obed-Edom. — 
8.  The  temper  of  Yahweh  was  reciprocated  by  David  who  was 
angfj  that  Yahweh  had  brought  destruction  upon  Uzzah']  literally, 
had  broken  a  breach,  such  as  gives  a  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  —  9.  The  unaccountable  conduct  of  Yahweh  when  David 
was  preparing  him  a  new  residence  and  new  honours,  gave  rise  to 
fear  as  well  as  anger.  David's  quesdon  :  How  shall  the  Ark  of 
Yahweh  cotne  to  me  ?~\  is  the  expression  of  his  fear  to  have  it  come 
at  all,  not  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  way  of  bringing  it.  — 10.  He 
tvas  not  tvilling  to  remove  the  Ark  of  Yahweh  to  the  city  of  David] 
to  the  citadel.  It  was  to  all  appearance  already  within  the  town 
of  Jerusalem.  —  He  turned  it  aside  to  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  the 
Gittite\  one  of  several  Philistines  in  David's  service. 

1.  Bu.  prefixes  this  verse  to  5^,  making  the  gathering  of  all  Israel  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  Jerusalem.  He  then  makes  v.^  follow  directly  on-  5I2, 
as  though  David's  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  was  because  he  knew  that  Yahweh 
had  established  him  as  king  over  Israel.  The  present  section  however  reads 
well  as  it  stands,  the  people  of  v.^  referring  evidently  to  the  young  men  of 
Israel  of  v.i.  nO'i  for  qos"'!,  cf.  Dr.  and  Schm.  —  ii;']  is  superfluous  and 
probably  an  erroneous  insertion.  For  30,000  (5  has  70,000.^ — 2.  i'?>'2d] 
would  naturally  define  the  people  with  David  as  the  burghers  of  Judah,  and 
is  so  understood  by  (5.  But  in  that  case  we  have  no  indication  of  the  place 
where  they  were  to  find  the  Ark.  That  place  is  called  by  the  Chronicler  n'?;'a, 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  correct  here  to  mi.Ti  '7^3,  the  ■>  having  been  duplicated 
(We.),  or  to  mini  nSy^.  Both  i  Chr.  13^  and  Jos.  15  identify  the  place  with 
Kirjath  Jearim.  —  Dif  Dti']  one  of  the  two  words  is  superfluous,  lacking  also  in 
(S.  —  3.  n;?3J3  iirs<]  is  possibly  corrupt,  as  it  seems  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  location  so  exactly,  and  it  is  omitted  by  Chr. —  <;>•]  here  is  for  rir>'. — 
rn.si]  is  naturally  read  as  vnx  or  vnv.  But  it  seems  strange  that  his  brother 
should  not  be  named  as  well  as  Uzzah.  i^nv,  as  another  form  of  ininN,  is  a 
possible  proper  name  so  that  I  have  retained  it.  —  n^nn  .-iSj;7nJ  is  an  obvious 
case  of  disagreement,  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  eye  of  the  scribe  wandered 
from  n'?j;"n,  which  he  had  just  written,  to  n^j;'  early  in  the  verse  so  that  he 
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repeated  nj;3J3  .  .  .  ntrin  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  —  n^nS.sn  piN  cvj 
makes  no  sense,  either  with  what  precedes  or  without  it.  We  are  compelled 
to  suppose  that  in  his  confusion  over  his  error  the  scribe  omitted  something. 
What  is  needed  is  simply  an  affirmation  that  Uzzah  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
Ark.  —  5.  a-i'na  •'■iy  '?jj]  is  unintelligible  —  cypress  trees  certainly  have  no 
place  here,  and  to  make  the  words  mean  7vit/i  all  manner  of  instruments  made 
of  fir  'wood  (EV.)  is  to  insert  the  main  idea  into  the  text.  Nor  is  it  known 
that  fir  (or  cypress)  wood  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments. 
With  most  recent  editors,  therefore,  we  should  correct  to  the  reading  of  Chr. 
—  aiT'^'ai  v;  '?J3 — the  first  two  words  occur  again  in  v.''*.  (@  has  a  double 
translation,  one  half  of  which  confirms  this  restoration,  the  other  half  consists 
of  the  words  which  represent  t;?"'7D3  in  v}^.  □^;'j;'j2  seem  to  be  sistra  (the 
word  is  rendered  aeiaTpois  by  Aq.  and  Sym.  according  to  Field),  instruments 
used  in  the  worship  of  Isis.  —  6.  p3j]  evidently  a  proper  name;  the  endeavour 
of  some  of  the  commentators  to  make  it  mean  indefinitely,  a  certain  threshing- 
floor,  is  not  sustained  by  usage,  nor  is  Th.'s  interpretation  fixed  or  permanent 
in  distinction  from  a  temporary  floor  used  only  for  a  particular  field  or  during 
one  season.  Whether  Nachon  is  the  correct  name,  or  whether  we  should  read 
pTij  with  Chr.,  or  NcoSa'jS  with  ^^,  cannot  be  determined.  (5^  reads  Opi'a  tov 
'Ie0u(Taiov,  an  evident  correction,  intended  to  make  the  Ark  select  its  perma- 
nent abode  thus  early.  —  n'?:;'^]  requires  it  pn  which  is  read  by  all  the 
versions  and  by  Chr.  (which  however  changes  the  order  of  what  follows)  but 
has  accidentally  dropped  out  of  |§.  —  lac::']  is  a  rare  word  and  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs  throw  little  light  upon  its  meaning  here.  In  2  K.  9^3  it  is 
used  transitively  of  throwing  a  person  out  of  a  window.  It  would  be  natural 
to  interpret  here  therefore  t/ie  oxen  cast  it  down.  But  the  object  would  pretty 
certainly  be  expressed  if  this  were  the  meaning.  Another  meaning  of  the 
verb  is  to  release  a  debt,  and  we  might  conjecture  that  the  oxen  slipped,  losing 
their  foothold.  Bochart  {^Hierozo.  I.  II.  Cap.  37)  cites  Arabic  analogy  which 
would  make  the  verb  mean  were  7nired.  (5  ■nepUanaffei'  avr^f  seems  to  find 
the  object  expressed  —  lar^'f  —  and  so  with  K  ^^U"1D.  Calcitrahant  IL  seems 
to  be  a  conjecture  only.  —  ovn'^vvn]  after  the  nn''  expressed  above  is  superflu- 
ous. —  Sii'.i"'?;']  is  lacking  in  (5^  and  therefore  suspicious.  There  is  no  Hebrew 
word  ^a'  known  to  us:  eVl  tt?  Trpon-ereia  (S'^ :  super  temeritate%:  pro  igno- 
rantia  \:  I't'nS'Ni  Vy  %  seem  to  go  back  to  a  common  source  which  interpreted 
the  word  by  the  Aramaic.  The  present  tendency  (We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki.)  is  to 
regard  the  phrase  as  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  words  of  the  Chronicler : 
'N.-i  *?;?  n^  xt^Z'  T.:sx  '^;.  More  hkely  they  represent  an  attempt  to  give  the 
exact  location,  now  unintelligible.  Kl.  conjectures  z'-fV^  '-'■;  which  he  supposes 
to  mean  on  the  side  beam  of  the  cart  on  which  Uzzah  sat.  But  this  is  pre- 
carious.—  QinVs  |nN  ay]  for  which  Chr.  has  nm'^N  'jd'?  as  has  <S^.  The  latter 
is  probably  original,  for  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  corrected  into  the  other 
phrase.  ^^  combines  the  two  readings. — -8.  Nnp^]  must  be  '  impersonal' 
as  in  similar  instances  —  one  called  the  place,  etc.  —  10.  aivS'-i^i']  the  second 
part  uf  the  name  is  probably  the  name  of  a  god,  and  the  whole  corresponds  to 
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n^-ia".  That  the  man  was  a  Gittite,  and  therefore  a  Philistine,  is  purposely 
ignored  by  the  Chronicler,  who  takes  pains  to  enroll  him  as  a  Levite  and  put 
him  among  the  doorkeepers.  Of  course,  as  a  follower  of  David  and  a  resident 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh. 

11-19.  The  second  attempt. — 11.  During  the  three  months 
of  the  Ark's  sojourn,  Yalnaeh  blessed  Obed-Edom  a?id  ail  his 
/louse']  whether  with  riches  or  with  children  we  are  not  told, 
probably  with  both.  — 12.  The  blessing  conferred  upon  Obed- 
Edom  is  the  reason  why  David  renews  his  effort.  This  is  con- 
cealed by  the  Chronicler,  who  supposes  David  to  have  a  fixed 
purpose  during  all  the  three  months.  (§^  correctly  interprets 
when  it  inserts  :  and  David  said :  I  will  turn  the  blessing  to  mv 
house.  —  13.  When  the  bearers  of  the  Ark  had  marched  six  paces'^ 
and  it  was  thereby  evident  that  Yahweh  was  wiUing  to  go,  lie 
sacrificed  an  ox  and  a  fatlifig]  David  is  undoubtedly  the  subject. 
The  change  from  the  cart  to  the  shoulders  of  men  was  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  the  cart  had  proved  unfortunate  on  the  previous 
occasion.  This  author  shows  no  suspicion  that  the  former  was 
the  legal,  or  even  the  traditional,  method.  Practical  considera- 
tions may  also  have  weighed,  for  the  ascent  to  the  citadel  was 
probably  steep  and  possibly  winding.  There  is  no  indication  that 
more  than  one  sacrifice  was  made  during  the  progress.  — 14.  And 
David  was  dancing]  the  word  occurs  only  in  this  passage  and 
seems  to  mean  whirling,  hke  the  devotional  dancing  of  the  der- 
vishes. —  And  David  was  girded  with  a  linen  ephod]  such  as  the 
priests  wore,  i  S.  2''l  We  should  probably  think  of  this  as  a  strip 
of  cloth  like  the  izar  of  the  Moslem.  Religious  vestments  are 
survivals  of  earlier  costume.  The  scantiness  of  this  dress,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  long  robe  appropriate  to  a  king,  is  the  ground  of 
Michal's  contempt.  — 15.  The  procession  continued  7vith  shouting 
and  the  sound  of  trumpet]  as  we  might  say  with  shouting  and 
blare.  Making  a  loud  noise  was  an  act  of  worship  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Psalmist.  — 16.  The  verse  is  designed  to  prepare  for 
the  scene  at  home,  v.-"'-.  As  it  breaks  the  thread  of  the  narrative, 
and  is  introduced  awkwardly,  it  is  perhaps  a  redactional  insertion. 
Correcting  the  opening  word,  the  verse  says  :  And  the  Ark  of 
Yalnveh  was  coming  into  the  city  of  David  when  Michal  the 
daughter   of  Saul  looked  through    the    windoiv   and  saw    Kifig 
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David  leaping  and  whirling,  and  she  despised  him  in  her  hearty 
the  dignity  of  a  king  had  been  no  better  observed  by  Saul  when 
he  lay  down  naked  in  the  company  of  the  prophets.  But  this  she 
chose  to  forget.  — 17.  The  successful  conclusion:  They  set  the 
Ark  in  its  place,  in  the  tent  which  David  had  pitched  for  it^ 
and  the  rites  of  sacrifice  were  observed.  — 18.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  sacrifices  David  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  Yahweli] 
that  he  acted  as  priest  seems  evident.  — 19.  David  distributed  to 
the  people  bread,  raisins,  and  (apparently)  other  victuals. 

11.  The  conjectures  of  the  Rabbis  on  the  blessing  of  fiuitfuhiess  conferred 
upon  Obed-Edom  are  given  by  Schm.,  p.  277.  The  Chronicler  inserts  here 
the  account  of  Hiram's  embassy,  of  David's  family,  and  of  the  preparation 
of  the  Levites  for  the  coming  procession.  — 12.  D^tViSn]  +  koI  el-ire  AaviS 
'Eirio-Tpeifctf  Tr;j/  evXoyiav  eU  rhu  oJkSv  jxov  (g^  which  is  represented  also  in  I 
(Cod.  Germ.  7  apud  Sabatier,  et  Cod.  Leg.  Goth,  apud  Vercellone).  It  may 
be  original,  having  been  omitted  by  |^  on  account  of  its  frank  egoism. — 
13.  For  the  first  clause  (5  has :  and  there  were  with  him  [or  tvith  theni\  seven 
bands.  The  reading  seems  to  have  arisen  by  corruption  of  |^.  — 14.  noiD"] 
the  word  occurs  only  here  and  v.^^;  Chr.  omits  it  in  his  reproduction  of  this 
verse  and  substitutes  pnu'C  for  it  at  its  second  occurrence.  It  was  either  obso- 
lete in  his  time,  or  he  thought  it  undignified.  — 15.  no]  is  omitted  by  @^Si 
and  3  MSS.  of  |§.  — 16.  n\n]  is  certainly  the  wrong  tense,  as  the  Chronicler 
shows  by  correcting  it  to  \t'1.  Even  with  the  correction,  the  verse  reads  awk- 
wardly; it  is  unnecessary  also,  for  Michal's  remarks  are  self-explanatory  and 
the  situation  need  not  be  described  in  advance.  —  iiDl.]  this  stem  occurs  here 
only,  the  Qal  in  Gen.  4921  only.  —  19.  •k:'i{<cS]  is  sustained  by  some  analogous 
passages,  i  Chr.  27"-3  Ex.  ii''  Jer.  '^x^'^.  —  id^I'n]  is  entirely  unknown.  The 
versions  only  conjecture,  as  is  shown  by  Dr.,  and  no  suitable  emendation  has 
yet  been  suggested,  cf.  also  Lag.  Miltheilungcn,  I.  p.  213  ff. 

20.  On  David's  return  to  his  house,  his  wife  Michal  greets  him 
with  the  sarcastic  exclamation  :  How  glorious  was  the  king  of 
Israel  as  he  exposed  himself  to-day  to  the  eyes  of  his  servants' 
maids  /  The  comparison  which  follows  indicates  that  it  was  inde- 
cent exposure  which  moved  her  wrath.  —  21,  22.  The  retort  re- 
minds her  of  the  fallen  fortunes  of  her  family  :  Before  Yahweh  I 
was  dancing;  Blessed  be  Yahweh  who  chose  me  above  thy  father 
atid  above  all  his  house  !  The  change  in  the  text  will  be  defended 
below.  The  words  to  command  me  as  prince  over  the  people  of 
Yahiveh  seem  intended  to  point  the  contrast  between  Abigail's 
appreciation  and  Michal's  contempt.     The  last  clause  of  v.-^  be- 
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longs  with  the  following  verse  :  And  I  will  sport  before  Yahweh, 
and  will  be  yet  more  lightly  esteemed  than  this,  and  will  be  lowly  i7i 
thine  eyes.  But  of  the  maids  of  whom  thou  hast  spoken  I  shall 
surely  be  held  in  honour']  the  king  trusts  the  sense  of  the  common 
people  to  understand  his  rehgious  zeal.  As  for  Michal's  opinion 
he  does  not  value  it.  —  23.  The  natural  understanding  is  that 
the  estrangement  was  the  reason  for  Michal's  childlessness  —  not 
that  she  was  stricken  with  barrenness  by  Yahweh,  as  some  have 
supposed. 

20.  Vi3j;  ninnN]  would  be  the  lowest  maidservants,  cf.  the  phrase  a  servant 
of  servants.  —  niSj:  mSjns]  two  forms  of  the  infinite  construct.  Probably  one 
is  an  erroneous  insertion;  else  conflation  of  two  readings  has  taken  place. — 
□  ■•pin]  is  used  of  wild  and  reckless  men  from  whom,  of  course,  decency  can- 
not be  expected.  (S  seems  to  have  read  anpin,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of 
a  class  of  dancers  in  Israel  who  could  give  point  to  such  a  comparison. — 
21.  nini  ^jdS]  needs  to  be  completed  by  an  affirmation  of  some  kind,  which 
we  find  in  ©  which  reads :  dpx'n(ro/j.ai  ■  ev\oy7]Ths  Kvpios.  If  this  were  original 
we  see  how  the  scribe  omitted  the  words,  his  eye  falling  upon  the  second  mni 
instead  of  the  first.  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  we  should  restore  the 
whole,  reading  nin>  ^na  npiD  •'zjjn  mn^  ijq'^.  The  participle  ip-iD  seems  the 
most  natural  form.  — luj  ^rx  nvi'^]  cf.  i  S.  25^^  —  22.  v'^^pJi]  (&  reads  v-T^jji 
which  is  perhaps  original.  — ''J''J.'3]  read  with  (g  "I^JV^,  for  this  alone  gives  the 
appropriate  sense.  —  23.  That  Michal  was  stricken  with  barrenness  by  God  is 
said  by  Schmid  to  be  communis  sententia.  But  there  is  in  the  text  no  indica- 
tion of  a  divine  judgment.  —  iS^]  the  Orientals  read  -""^i. 

VII.  1-29.  The  promise.  —  David  is  exercised  by  the  thought 
that  Yahweh  has  only  a  tent,  while  the  king  himself  dwells  in  a 
house.  He  lays  this  before  Nathan  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
building  a  temple,  if  the  prophet  should  approve.  The  latter  at 
first  consents  but  afterwards  is  directed  to  veto  the  plan.  But  the 
message  is  accompanied  with  a  promise  on  God's  part  to  build 
David  a  house,  that  is,  to  establish  his  dynasty  forever.  The 
conclusion  of  the  account  gives  David's  prayer  of  gratitude,  which 
becomes  a  prayer  of  intercession  for  Israel. 

The  chapter  bears  marks  of  a  comparatively  late  date.  It  shows 
what  we  know  as  the  Messianic  expectation,  which  pictured  the 
perpetual  rule  of  the  house  of  David.  But  this  expectation  was 
not  fully  formulated  until  the  time  of  the  Exile,  when  the  loss  of 
their  dynasty  made  the  pious  Israelites  value  it  the  more.   Various 
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expressions  in  the  text  show  at  least  Deuteronomistic  influence,  so 
that  we  are  warranted  in  making  the  chapter  a  part  of  the  ExiUc 
redaction. 

VII.  Cornill  {Einl^.  p.  104)  contents  himself  with  the  seventh  century  as 
the  date  of  the  chapter,  and  this  is  also  Budde's  idea.  The  former  says  :  "  The 
destruction  of  the  people  and  its  dynasty  seems  to  lie  outside  the  horizon." 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Exile  was  ever  regarded  by  believing  Israelites 
as  a  destruction  either  of  people  or  dynasty.  An  unequivocal  allusion  to  the 
capture  of  the  city  is  indeed  not  found.  But  some  expressions  seem  at  least 
to  hint  at  it. 

1,  2.  JVhcti  David  had  takcji  possession  of  his  house']  apparently 
the  new  one  built  by  the  Phoenicians  :  Yahweh  moreover  had 
given  him  rest  rou?id  about  from  all  his  enetiiies]  the  circumstan- 
tial clause  indicates  that  this  author  did  not  dwell  much  upon  the 
successive  wars  which  filled  the  greater  part  of  David's  reign. 
The  verse  is  continued  immediately  by  the  following,  and  is 
incomplete  without  it  —  then  David  said  to  Nathan^  the  court 
prophet  who  appears  several  times  in  the  history.  —  /  dwell  in  a 
house  of  cedar  while  the  Ark  of  God  dwells  in  a  curtain]  the 
statement  of  the  fact  which  the  king  finds  unbecoming,  is  enough 
to  indicate  the  purpose  he  has  formed.  —  3.  The  prophet  encour- 
ages David  to  do  as  he  has  planned.  —  4.  This  was  however  not 
the  mind  of  God  :  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night  that  the  word  of 
Yahweh  came  to  Nathan]  the  revelation  coming  in  the  night  is 
probably  to  be  understood  as  a  dream.  —  5.  The  question  :  Shalt 
thou  build  me  a  house  to  dwell  in  ?]  is  equivalent  to  a  negative. 
It  is  so  reproduced  by  Chr.  (§5.  —  6.  The  reason  is  that  such  a 
procedure  would  be  contrary  to  precedent.  Yahweh  had  never 
dwelt  in  a  house  :  but  I  have  sojourned  in  a  tent  and  in  a  taber- 
nacle] the  Mosaic  Tabernacle  is  not  necessarily  intended.  —  7.  No 
command  had  ever  been  given  for  the  building  of  a  house  nor  had 
one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  been  reproached  for  not  building  it. 

1.  io-in-Sd::  i^i^-^  I'^-n^jn]  Dt.  la^o  251^  Jos.  23^  The  Chronicler  omits 
the  second  half  of  the  verse,  possibly  because  he  wishes  to  locate  the  promise 
in  the  early  part  of  David's  reign.  He  also  changes  :]2'i"''D  into  3^''  i^n:) 
with  the  intention  of  making  this  the  immediate  sequel  of  the  bringing  up  of 
the  Ark.  —  2.  J^j]  doubtless  a  shortened  form  of  n^^j  or  '^nj^j,  cf.  also 
l'7D"inj  2  K.  23II. — 4.    nini— 1J-I  >nM]    i   S.   15^'';   the  phrase  is  frequent  in 
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Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  —  5.  nnxn]  nnN  nS  Chr.  The  former  is  probably  origi- 
nal because  the  change  from  it  to  the  other  reading  is  more  probable  than  the 
reverse.  —  6.  p-i'C3i  Vnxj]  S  renders  only  prcj.  Chr.  has  Six  Sn  '?nND 
p'i'DDi  which  should  evidently  be  completed  by  adding  pro  Sn,  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  better  to  retain  the  text,  as  it  might  be  expanded  into  the 
reading  of  Chr.,  while  the  reverse  process  is  hardly  likely.  p:;'D  is  used  of 
the  tent  of  Korah,  Num.  162*,  and  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Bedawin,  Ezek.  25*. — 
7.  '•mJT  -12-inj  seems  more  vigorous  if  we  point  -i3^n  — have  I  at  all  spoken  ? 
It  is  so  rendered  by  (g.  —  ^j^j  ^j  jg  co  be  corrected  to  ^-osv  Chr.,  for  it  was  the 
Judges  who  had  been  commanded  to  shepherd  Israel,  cf.  v.". 

8-16.  The  prophet  is  sent  with  a  message  of  promise  to  David, 
prefaced  by  a  recital  of  the  benefits  heretofore  conferred  upon 
him.  The  oracle  shows  traces  of  the  rhythmical  structure  so  fre- 
quent in  prophetic  composition,  though  it  cannot  be  made  strictly 
metrical  without  emending  the  text  in  many  places.  —  8,  9.  First 
the  rehearsal  of  Yahweh's  benefits  : 

Thus  saith  Yahweh  Sehaoth 

I  took  thee  from  the  pasture 

To  be  chief  over  my  people  ; 

And  I  was  with  thee  wherever  thou  didst  go 

To  destroy  thine  enemies  before  thee. 

The  remainder  of  the  verse  does  not  fit  well  in  the  context.  As 
it  stands,  it  begins  the  promise  :  And  I  will  make  thee  a  name,  like 
the  name  of  the  great  in  the  earth.  But  it  seems  more  logical  to 
begin  the  promise  with  the  next  verse.  — 10.  The  verbs  must  refer 
to  the  future  : 

And  I  will  give  a  place  to  my  people  Israel, 

And  will  plant  them  and  they  shall  divell  in  their  place  ; 

And  they  shall  no  more  he  disquieted 

And  violent  men  shall  no  more  oppress  than. 

So  far,  we  come  out  fairly  well  with  the  metre.  But  the  two  clauses 
now  added  :  As  in  former  tifnes,  f?-om  the  day  when  I  set  judges 
over  my  people  Israel,  cannot  be  forced  into  a  couplet.  It  does 
not  seem  violent  to  suppose  them  an  addition  to  the  original  text. 
The  author  of  the  verse  ignores  the  fact  that  David  had  already 
been  given  rest  from  his  enemies,  and  we  must  suppose  that  in  his 
time  the  national  existence  was  again  threatened.     According  to 
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the  received  text,  the  promise  to  David  now  begins.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  make  sense  of  the  present  wording :  And  I  will  give 
thee  rest  from  all  thine  enemies,  and  Yahweh  will  make  known  to 
thee  that  Yahweh  will  make  thee  a  house.  The  objections  to  this 
are  obvious.  The  change  of  person  is  without  motive ;  the  repe- 
tition of  the  name  Yahweh  is  superfluous ;  it  is  to  tell  this  very- 
thing  that  the  prophet  has  come.  What  we  expect  is  something 
like  this  :  And  now  thus  saith  Yahweh  :  Thou  shalt  not  build  me 
a  house,  but  I  will  build  thee  a  house.  For  this  is  the  point  of  the 
whole  message.  For  various  attempts  to  improve  the  text,  see 
the  critical  note.  — 12.  The  metre  changes  and  the  flow  of  the 
words  is  better : 

And  it  shall  be  when  thy  days  are  filled  out. 
And  thou  shalt  lie  down  with  thy  fathers, 
That  I  will  raise  up  thy  seed  after  thee. 
Which  shall  come  forth  of  thy  body. 
And  I  will  establish  his  kingdotn. 

This  explains  the  sense  in  which  Yahweh  is  to  build  a  house  for 
David.  The  filling  out  of  one's  appointed  days  is  parallel  to  Gen. 
29-^  One's  children  come  forth  from  his  bowels,  an  expression 
which  is  softened  by  Chr.,  but  which  occurs  Gen.  15'*.  — 13.  The 
verse  alludes  to  David's  desire  to  build  a  temple,  and  promises 
that  Solomon  shall  fulfil  that  desire.  But  as  David's  seed  in  the 
preceding  verse  means  his  whole  dynasty,  and  as  the  dynasty  is 
also  the  subject  of  what  follows,  this  verse  distinctly  breaks  the 
connexion  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  — 14.  This 
continues  the  main  thought : 

I  zvill  he  to  hint  a  father. 

And  he  shall  he  to  me  a  son  ; 

When  he  goes  astray 

I  will  correct  him  7vith  the  rod  of  men, 

And  with  stripes  of  the  sons  of  Adam. 

The  opening  words  are  apphed  to  Solomon  i  Chr.  22^"  28*^.  But 
the  idea  is  adopted  in  many  Messianic  passages,  as  Ps.  2,  to 
express  the  relation  existing  between  Yahweh  and  the  Messiah. 
The  rod  of  men  is  such  as  men  use  for  each  other — -not  such  as 
the  divine  anger  would  naturally  choose,  for  that  would  annihilate 
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the  object  of  the  chastisement.  — 15.   The  verse  gives  renewed 

assurances  : 

And  my  kindness  will  I  not  turn  fro7n  him. 
As  I  turned  it  from  him  who  zvas  before  thee. 

Our  text  inserts  the  name  of  Saul,  but  this  is  an  interpolation.  — 
16.   The  promise  is  for  all  time  to  come  : 

Thy  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  stand  firm, 

Forever  in  my  sight, 

Thy  throne  shall  be  established  forever. 

Cf.  I  S.  2^  25^8  I  K.  2^^  —  17.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  heard 
the  commission  which  Nathan  received.  The  present  verse  simply 
adds  that  he  carried  it  out. 

A  study  of  this  passage  in  its  relation  to  the  general  subject 
of  Messianic  prophecy  is  given  by  Prof.  Briggs  in  his  Messianic 
Prophecy  (i886),  p.  126  ff. 

8.  |Nsn  -insD  mjn-)i:]  ©b  has  simply  iK  t^s  tuavSpas  rwv  vpoBaTcov.  For 
inso  some  MSS.  have  nnxD.  —  Sxt^i-S;?]  we  should  probably  omit  "■-;  with 
some  MSS.,  <S1L.  —  9.  in^i'jJi]  does  not  fit  in  the  context,  as  it  is  in  the  wrong 
tense.  It  might  be  allowed  however  to  read  the  preceding  verb  as  the  mood 
of  purpose,  pointing  mnpsi  and  translating:  And  I  ivas  -ivith  thee  in  order 
to  cut  off  thine  enemies,  and  then  to  make  this  continue  that  construction  — 
and  in  order  to  make  thee  a  name.  But  parallels  are  not  frequent,  and  it 
seems  simpler  to  suppose  an  expansion  of  tlie  original  text.  —  Snj]  should  be 
stricken  out  with  Chr.  ^^.  — 10.  Sxnt'iS]  read  Ssitt"'  with  some  MSS.,  S.  — 
nSiy'iji]  cf.  3^*.  — 11.  jcVi]  read  \xh  with  (g^^.  For  ^'^  Ew.  proposes  1'^,  and 
to  correspond  makes  -jia^s  into  v::^^  (GVf^.  III.  p.  179,  E. Tr.  III.  p.  132). 
This  is  accepted  by  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  and  is  necessary  if  the  clause  belongs  with 
what  precedes.  But  in  the  evident  corruption  of  the  rest  of  the  verse,  this  is 
not  certain.  —  nvT'  iS  'T'jni]  is  difficult.  It  can  be  understood  only  in  the 
sense :  and  Yalnveh  will  tell  thee.  But  the  prophet  is  sent  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  him  now  and  the  future  is  out  of  place.  Chr.  reads  ^S  njxi,  which 
(@  saw  to  be  "['^''.in',  and  I  tvill  magnify  thee.  This  goes  well  enough  with 
what  precedes,  but  the  transition  to  what  follows  is  awkward.  What  we 
expect  is  an  explicit  introduction  of  the  promise  on  the  part  of  the  prophet,  a 
phrase  like  and  now,  thus  saith  Yahweh.  The  most  plausible  reading  yet  sug- 
gested seems  to  be  Bu.'s  ^S  tijd  ijni  with  omission  of  nin>.  Even  thus  the  hurt 
seems  only  slightly  healed,  nini  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  corrupted  from  n^ni 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  verse.  — 12.  n\ii  should  introduce  the  verse  as  in 
Chr.  and  (S.  —  inSg'']  M*.^r>  Chr.  is  equally  good,  and  perhaps  more  likely  to  be 
changed  into  our  reading  'han  the  reverse.  — 13.   The  verse  is  regarded  as  a 
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later  insertion  by  We.  {Comp.  p.  257)  and  Bu.  —  inoScD  noz]  Chr.  and  (S 
have  1ND3.  — 14.  The  latter  half  of  the  verse  is  omitted  by  Chr.,  who  probably 
applied  it  to  the  Messiah  and  would  not  admit  that  he  could  go  astray. — 
15.  niD'']  should  be  tdn  according  to  Chr.,  (QS^IL-  —  TTDn  i^n  Sikb*  djjd 
TJoSn]  Chr.  has  simply  yis^  nin  -iit-nd  and  as  we  can  think  of  no  reason  why 
he  should  hesitate  to  mention  Saul  in  this  connexion,  we  must  suppose  he 
shows  the  text  of  the  passage  as  he  read  it,  and  that  the  present  reading  is 
due  to  scribal  expansion;  (g  moreover  found  -i:rxD  although  it  has  >i-n>Dn, 
Three  stages  of  the  text  are  therefore  represented  in  Chr.,  (§,  |§.  — 16.  iddSddi] 
is  supposed  by  Prof.  Briggs  to  be  an  interpolation.  —  T'JbS]  cannot  be  right, 
and  should  be  changed  to  ^jdS  with  (S^  —  Chr.  changes  the  wording  of  the 
whole  verse.  —  INDj]  the  conjunction  is  prefixed  by  SIL  and  also  by  @,  which 
however  reads  his  throne  as  it  does  his  house  and  his  kingdom.  — 17.  jr?n] 
pin  is  preferred  by  Chr. 

18.  David's  gratitude  is  shown  by  his  appearing  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Yahvveh.  Sitling  is  not  the  usual  attitude  of 
prayer  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  caused  the  commentators 
some  perplexity.  But  that  the  oriental  mind  does  not  see  anything 
inappropriate  in  it  is  proved  by  the  Mohammedan  ritual  where  it 
is  one  of  several  postures,  as  it  is  in  the  worship  of  some  orders  of 
dervishes,  and  in  that  of  the  Copts.  The  prayer  begins  with  an 
implied  confession  of  unworthiness  :  What  am  I,  and  what  is  my 
house,  that  thou  hast  broz4ght  me  thus  far  ? — 19.  So  far  as  the 
verse  is  intelligible,  it  says  :  And  this  was  little  in  thine  eyes,  my 
Lord  Yahweh,  and  thou  hast  [now]  spoken  concerning  thy  servant 
for  distant  times.  The  remaining  clause  which  reads  :  And  this 
is  the  instruction  of  man,  O  Lord  Yahweh,  gives  no  adequate  sense 
in  the  present  connexion.  It  cannot  mean  :  and  this  is  the  man- 
ner of  man,  or :  and  is  this  the  manner  of  man  ?  Conjectural 
emendation  has  got  no  farther  than  to  show  that  the  original  may 
have  read  and  hast  shown  me  the  form  .  .  .  .  —  20.  And  ivhat 
shall  David  say  more  to  thee,  seeing  that  thou  knowest  thy  servant, 
O  Lord  Yahweh  ?  The  heart  of  the  worshipper  is  known  to  God 
without  much  speaking.  — 21.  To  glorify  thy  servant  hast  thou 
promised,  and  according  to  thy  heart  hast  thou  done,  in  showing 
thy  servant  all  this  greatness']  this  translation  is  based  on  a  recon- 
structed text.  —  22.  The  author  glides  into  general  expressions  of 
praise,  not  especially  appropriate  to  David's  situation.  —  Therefore 
thou  art  great]  the  logical  conclusion  from  Yahweh's  dealings  with 
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his  people.  —  23.  The  confused  sentence  seems  originally  to  have 
read  :  And  who  is  like  thy  people  Israel ;  \_is  Ihere']  another  people 
in  the  earth  which  a  god  went  to  redeetti  for  himself  as  a  people,  to 
make  Jiimself  a  name,  and  to  do  for  them  great  and  terrible  things, 
i?i  driving  out  a  people  and  its  gods  before  his  people  ?  As  remarked 
by  Geiger,*  on  whom  later  scholars  depend,  the  scribes  found  even 
the  supposition  that  another  god  could  do  what  Yahweh  had  done, 
offensive  or  unthinkable,  and  so  endeavoured  to  make  the  whole 
refer  to  Israel;  hence  the  confusion.  —  24.  A  contrast  between 
Yahweh  and  the  false  gods  who  had  not  elected  a  people  :  But 
thou  didst  establish  thy  people  Israel  as  a  people  for  thyself  forever'] 
the  well-known  covenant  relation.  —  25.  Prayer  that  Yahweh 
would  carry  out  the  word  spoken  to  David.  —  26.  That  thy  name 
may  be  great  forever]  that  Yahweh  acts  for  his  name's  sake  is  a 
frequent  thought  in  the  later  books  of  the  canon.  —  ///  that  men 
say :  Yahweh  Sebaoth  is  God  over  Israel]  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  next  clause,  which  however  may  be  scribal  expansion. 
—  27.  Because  of  the  revelation  made  to  him,  David  has  found 
courage  to  pray  this  prayer.  —  28,  29.  The  theme  is  repeated  in 
slightly  varying  language,  an  indication  of  how  much  the  heart  of 
the  author  was  concerned  for  the  house  of  David.  —  Thou  art  God 
and  thy  words  are  faithfulness]  the  abstract  noun  for  the  adjective. 

18.  3:^1]  the  unusual  attitude  has  occasioned  prolix  discussion  on  the  part 
of  the  commentators,  as  may  be  seen  in  Schm.  p.  350  f.  —  "in^2  ici]  cf.  i  S. 
181*  I  Chr.  29I*.  — 19.  pmsS]  is  used  of  distant  times  in  the  past  2  K.  19^5, 
here  of  distant  times  in  the  future.  —  a-<Nn  min  rxn]  the  sentence  seems  to 
have  been  unintelligible  to  the  Chronicler,  who  replaces  it  with  tipd  ■'j-\s-ii 
nS"rn  aixn,  which  however  is  equally  obscure.  The  versions  seem  to  have 
no  other  text  unless  ®  (nvh)  reads  hnid  for  mir.  The  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation was  found  here  by  Luther :  this  is  the  manner  of  the  man  who  is  God 
the  Lord,  a  rendering  which  is  defended  by  Calov,  but  rejected  by  the  sound 
sense  of  Schm.  The  latter  scholar  however  does  not  succeed  in  his  own  ren- 
dering, nor  can  the  paraphrase  of  Grotius :  familiariter  meciim  agis  quomodo 
homines  hotninibus  agere  solent  be  justified  by  Hebrew  usage.  On  the  basis 
of  the  reading  in  Chr,,  Ewald  {GVn.  III.  p.  180,  E.  Trans.  III.  p.  132)  con- 
jectures the  text  to  have  been  nSjja'?  anxn  iina  "■jriNnni,  and  hast  made  me  look 
upon  the  ranks  of  men  ottwards.  But  iin  in  this  meaning  is  not  found  else- 
where, and  the  author  could  hardly  have  expressed  this  sense  in  wording  so 

*  Urschrift  ujid  Uebersetziingen,  p.  288. 
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obscure.  We.  gets  substantially  the  same  meaning  by  restoring  nm  •'jNn~i 
D-iNH,  and  hast  shown  me  generations  of  men.  But  it  was  not  the  generations 
of  men  that  interested  David  so  much  as  the  generations  of  his  descefidants, 
and  this  he  would  have  brought  out  distinctly.  Bu.  adopts  We.'s  conjecture, 
adding  a^;'*?  of  his  own  motion  (suggested  by  nS^'cn  Chr.).  Oettli  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Chr.  suggests  din  mina  •'jniN-\i,  und  siehst  mich  an  so  gUtig  ah 
wdrest  du  meinesgleichen.  But  would  this  Hebrew  sentence  express  this 
meaning  ?  I  suspect  that  the  corruption  is  beyond  cure,  but  that  ijNini  is  a 
part  of  the  original  and  that  it  was  followed  by  nxr,  possibly  with  the  suffix; 
and  hast  shown  me  thy  beauty  Lord  Yahweh  would  be  appropriate  in  the  con- 
text, and  D-i.s  may  be  erroneous  dupHcation  of  the  following  ijin. 21.    la^a 

1"'^'']  ^^■^J  "'^i'^  Chr. :  5ia  tov  hovKou  aou  (g^.  The  originality  of  -|-i3;!  seems 
established,  and  Nestle  {Marginalien,  p.  i6)  restores  m^-i  t\3j;  i^d"^  follow- 
ing an  indication  given  by  Chr.  in  the  verse  preceding.  —  nSn  jn]  as  shown  by 
Dr.,  the  word  does  not  fit  in  the  present  position,  and  I  have  adopted  his  trans- 
position (from  Reifmann).  — 22.  rh^i  p-*?;]  eu^Kfv  rod  ixiyaKierjvai  <re  (gi^ 
joined  with  the  preceding  verse.  The  reading  of  (S^  is  at  least  equally  good. 
—  □■'n'?N  niH'']  Kvpie,  icvpie  fiov  (g  points  to  n^n•<  ijix  which  we  find  elsewhere 
in  this  chapter.  — 23.  ^i<-\!i'''D^  ^i<-\z<>  Chr.  (5.  The  d  comes  from  the  end  of 
the  preceding  words,  ZATIV.  VI.  p.  212.  — --nN]  aWo  ©  evidently  -\nN.  For 
li-'H  Chr.  has  i'?n  confirmed  by  the  following  i"?  and  also  by  (§».     ©L  £,„  ^\^^ 

other  hand  has  carried  through  an  emendation  reading  na'^n  and  i'^. ar*^] 

d;;  Chr.  (5  and  gC.  —  ovi'Si]  dw'?  Chr.  @.  —  iS]  -|S  Chr.  and  (g.  —  djS  ma>y^i] 
omitted  byChr.  — dd'-]  jin^  ^  with  which  agrees  !L,  whereas  S>  renders  i"-. 
For  nVnjn  read  ni^u  with  Chr.— isix*?]  vm"?  Chr.  and  @.  — -|Di-]  although 
the  authorities  agree,  must  be  changed  to  ic>'.  The  next  clause  is  contained 
in  the  versions,  but  seems  to  be  an  insertion,  in  the  Hne  of  the  other  changes 
made.  Still  it  is  possible  that  the  original  author  at  the  end  of  his  long  sentence 
resumed  the  direct  address,  —  vhSni]  is  omitted  by  the  Chronicler,  to  whom 
the  false  gods  were  naught.  The  extent  of  the  change  made  in  the  verse  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  variants  just  given.  The  original  text  as  we  pick  it 
out  of  this  material  was:  iS~nnfl'?  o^hSn  iVn  lii'N  yiNj  -ins  mj  '?N-iri  -[Ci'^  ^r.l 
rnSxi  Mj  icjj  ^jDC  z-\h  piniiji  n1S^J  anS  niif;?Si  na'  iS  oitr'?  dj'S.  — 24.  i"?  jji^ri] 
pm  Chr.  —  25.  .11:71]  (gB  seems  to  have  read  nn;;i,  joining  the  clause  to  the 
following  verse.  —  26.  iQ^  omits  from  idn':'.  It  looks  as  if  the  verse  had  been 
expanded,  for  the  first  half  is  optative  while  paj  n\-f  of  the  last  clause  can 
hardly  be  so  understood.  Is  not  this  a  case  where  the  Chronicler  made  an 
insertion  which  afterwards  affected  the  text  of  Samuel  ?  —  27.  nns'-iD]  is  lack- 
ing in  (@B  _i3S-nx]  is  absent  from  Chr.  The  phrase  2S--1X  nsd  seems  to 
occur  nowhere  else.  — 29.  inai  Snih]  with  coordination  of  the  verbs,  instead 
of  subordination  of  the  second,  the  construction  found  in  i  S.  1222  and  in  the 
parallel  to  the  present  passage,  I  Chr.  1727.     Cf.  Davidson,  Syntax,  83. 

VIII.  1-18.    David's  wars.  —  David  conquers  in  succession  the 
Philistines,    Moab,   Zobah,    Damascus,   and    Edom.      The    brief 
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account  of  the^e  wars  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of  his  officials. 
The  chapter  is  apparently  from  a  document  other  than  the  one 
which  gives  us  Ch.  lo,  for  the  wars  here  enumerated  are,  in  part 
at  least,  the  same  recounted  there.  The  tone  of  the  whole  chap- 
ter is  the  tone  of  a  summary  —  the  author  would  give  us  a  brief 
sketch  of  David's  wars  and  pass  on  to  something  more  important. 

1.  David  smote  the  Philistines  and  subdued  them']  Dt.  (f  Jd.  4-^, 
cf.  Jd.  3^°.  The  author  adds  that  he  took  something  from  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines,  but  what  he  took  cannot  now  be  made  out 
with  certainty.  —  2.  And  he  smote  Moab  and  measured  them  off 
with  a  li?ie  making  them  lie  down  upon  the  earth]  two-thirds  (of 
the  males  we  may  suppose)  were  thus  put  to  death.  The  question 
as  to  the  cruelty  of  this  proceeding  seems  to  be  raised  unneces- 
sarily, when  we  consider  how  frequently  the  whole  population  was 
'  devoted '  in  war.  The  Chronicler  however  seems  to  have  had 
some  compunctions  in  this  case,  for  he  leaves  out  the  notice.  The 
tribute  afterwards  exacted  is  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  pres- 
ent, as  so  often  in  oriental  governments.  As  in  the  time  of  Mesha, 
it  probably  consisted  of  sheep  and  wool,  2  K.  3*.  This  writer 
seems  to  have  no  knowledge  of  David's  obligation  to  Moab,  as 
indicated  in  i  S.  22^  —  3.  The  next  conquest  was  that  of  Hada- 
dezer  son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah]  a  small  Aramaean  kingdom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  cf.  i  S.  \/f  i  K.  11^.  Accord- 
ing to  2  S.  10''  the  provocation  was  given  by  Hadadezer's  aiding 
the  Ammonites  against  David.  —  When  he  went  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  River]  the  phrase  to  lay  hand  upon  recurs  Ezek.  38'-.  The 
River  is,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  Euphrates.  Whether  David  or 
Hadadezer  is  the  subject  is  not  clear,  but  probably  David.  The 
fact  that  David  never  actually  possessed  so  much  territory  does 
not  prove  that  this  author  did  not  beheve  him  to  have  possessed 
it.  —  4.  The  original  seems  to  have  said  that  David  captured  a 
thousand  chariots  and  sleiv  twenty  thousand  footmen.  As  chariots 
were  of  no  use  in  the  hill  country  of  Palestine,  he  hamstrung  the 
chariot  horses,  leaving  only  a  hundred]  for  purposes  of  state  we 
may  suppose.  —  5.  Sy7-ia  of  Damascus  for  the  Syrians  of  Damas- 
cus. The  country  north  of  Palestine  seems  to  have  been  cut  up 
into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms.     Damascus,  a  well-known  city 
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of  great  antiquity,  was  always  an  important  place.  The  aid  of  the 
Damascenes  is  given  to  Zobah  because  they  are  threatened  with  a 
common  danger.  —  6.  David  reduced  them  to  the  position  of 
tributaries,  putting  garrisons  in  their  country.  —  7.  David  took 
the  golden  shields']  the  meaning  is  not  altogether  certain,  which 
were  on  the  officers  of  Hadadezer'\  an  addition  to  the  verse  in  ^ 
identifies  them  with  those  carried  off  by  Shishak  i  K.  14-''.  — 
8.  And  from  Tibhath  and  from  Berothai'\  places  not  certainly 
known  to  us,  David  took  much  bro?ize'\  copper  mines  seem,  to  have 
been  worked  in  the  region  of  I-ebanon.  (f9  and  Chr.  add  that  this 
bronze  was  used  by  Solomon  for  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  —  an 
addition  to  be  judged  like  that  to  v.^. 

1.  nnxn  joctn]  i/ie  bridle  of  the  cubit  is  obscure.  From  its  being  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  we  infer  that  it  was  some  tangible  posses- 
sion, probably  a  piece  of  territory,  htj^i  pj  pn  Chr.  would  therefore  be  en- 
tirely in  place.  The  reason  for  suspecting  it,  is  the  difficulty  in  supposing  so 
easy  a  phrase  corrupted  into  the  reading  of  |^.  The  versions  give  no  help : 
TT]v  atpoopKTfxevrjv  (5,  possibly  reading  ttnjcn  or  Snjn;  rhv  x"-^^"^"  '^oC  vSpayu- 
ylov  Aq.  points  to  the  text  we  have :  Ti)v  e^ovffiav  tov  <p6pov  Sym.  is  the  origi- 
nal oi  freiium  tributi  (PDon  jpd)  3L:  nhcx  jipn  ?C  represents  the  tradition 
known  to  Aq. :  xcj  pct  S  seems  to  be  a  proper  name.  The  expositors  have 
generally  felt  it  necessary  to  find  an  equivalent  for  Gath  and  its  dependent 
towns  given  us  by  Chr.  They  have  done  this  by  making  ncN  equivalent  to  dn 
as  sometimes  used  in  Hebrew  for  a  city  {metropolis).  The  Bridle  of  the 
Metropolis  would  then  conceivably  have  been  the  citadel  which  commanded 
the  town  and  so  commanded  the  district.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  so 
figurative  a  phrase  should  be  used  in  a  prose  passage.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  fact  of  the  bridle  or  rein  denoting  power  (as  the  leading  string  some- 
times in  English)  some  have  concluded  that  David  is  here  represented  as  tak- 
ing the  suzerainty  from  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  either  that  he  assumed  the 
supreme  power  over  them  or  else  that  he  threw  off  their  yoke.  Why  this  again 
should  be  so  obscurely  expressed,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  The  older  com- 
mentators are  excerpted  by  Pole.  Among  the  recent  scholars  Ewald  {GVI^. 
p.  202,  E.  Trans.  III.  p.  148)  decides  for  the  Philistine  sovereignty  over  Israel, 
which  David  wrested  from  them.  Keil  supposes  the  metropolis  to  be  meant, 
so  that  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  Gath,  whose  king  he  supposes  to  be  over- 
lord of  the  Philistines,*  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Erdm.  whose  American 
editor  however  leaves  the  meaning  undecided.  Th.  conjectures  the  border ; 
We.  retains   the   text,  which    he    supposes   to    mean   the   authority  over  the 

*  Isaaki  discovered  that  the  only  one  of  the  Philistine  cities  which  had  a  king 
was  Gath. 
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metropolis,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Dr.,  while  Bu.  leaves  a  blank  in  his 
text.  —  2.  S:3n3]  is  put  in  the  plural  by  (5^,  —  ojrn]  on  the  use  of  the  ad- 
verbial infinitive  cf.  Davidson,  Syntax,  87.  —  V^nn  n'^ci]  the  contents  of  one 
line :  (S  gives  the  proportion  two  and  two,  and  IL  gives  it  one  and  one.  — 
3.  ni>mn]  Chr.  has  nij'-nn  and  (5  'ASpaaCap.  Some  MSS.  have  the  same  form 
in  this  chapter.  The  name  is  evidently  similar  to  -^tj'^Sn,  iij-on,  and  iiyr,  and 
the  first  element  is  the  name  of  the  god  Hadad.  That  it  is  Hadad  and  not 
Hadar  seevus  evident  from  the  names  Benhadad  I  K.  15^*,  and  Hadadrimmon 
Zech.  12II,  as  well  as  from  the  Aramaic  and  Assyrian  parallels.  Cf.  BDB. 
and  reff.,  especially  Baethgen,  Beitrage  zur  Se/nit.  Religionsgeschichte,  p.  67  ff., 
also  Schrader  COT.  p.  190  f.  The  god  Hadad  {Addu)  is  met  in  the  Tell-el- 
Amarna  Tablets  (Winckler,  149"  150^),  in  Arabia  (We.  Skizzen,  III.  p.  51), 
and  apparently  in  Edom,  Gen.  36^^  —  im]  (5  'Paa3  ('Pact<|))  reminds  us  of 
Rahab,  Jos.  2^  and  n^am,  i  Chr.  23".  —  T\iri\  known  as  Subit  to  the  Assyri- 
ans according  to  Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Altertums,  p.  347,  and  Schrader,  CO  T.  I. 
p.  171.  The  Chronicler  is  probably  mistaken  in  locating  the  battle  at  Hamath 
which  is  too  far  north.  —  IT"  aiiJ'nS]  is  objected  to  by  Th.,  Dr.,  as  meaning 
necessarily  to  bring  back  the  hand  where  it  had  once  been.  But  the  pas- 
sage in  Ezekiel  (381^)  seems  to  show  that  it  may  denote  simply  extending 
one's  power,  for  Gog,  who  is  there  addressed,  had  not  yet  possessed  the  coun- 
tries which  he  was  expecting  to  plunder.  (@i  inicTTriaai  does  not  imply  that 
the  translators  read  3'i-nS  with  Chr.,  cf.  Is.  i^e  (g.  —  -\nj3]  is  sufficiently  explicit 
without  the  addition  of  ma  (^Qre,  Chr.  and  (g). — 4.  d^'^'ID  mt<D-;r:n;'i  r^^a'] 
as  the  chariots  are  alluded  to  immediately  after,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
mentioned  here.  Chr.  and  (5  agree  in  0"'^-\3  D''c'?k  T\•;2Z'^  23-\  iSn,  the  first 
part  of  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  7000  horses  or  horse- 
men are  out  of  proportion  to  the  chariots,  so  that  probably  the  text  is  corrupt. 
It  is  surprising  that  if  David  took  the  foot  soldiers  prisoners  we  should  not 
be  told  what  he  did  with  them,  which  is  another  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
original  text  is  lost,  ipv  as  in  Arabic :  he  cut  the  hock  tendon  of  an  a?timal 
thus  making  it  useless  for  riding.  —  n^nn]  must  here  mean  the  chariot  horses. 
—  5.  N3ni]  the  country  is  thought  of  as  feminine.  —  6.  D>3Sj]  cf.  i  S.  13^. — 
7.  ''a':'^']  x^'SaJras  <&  would  apparently  make  them  bracelets  or  armlets.  None 
of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  can  be  said  to  be  decisive,  but  the 
identification  in  (5  with  the  D-ijja  of  i  K.  142^  would  favour  shields.  In  Ez.  27II 
the  same  word  is  rendered  by  ©  quivers  which  Symmachus  has  in  the  present 
text,  whereas  Aquila  has  here  collars,  cf.  Field's  note,  Hexap.  Origenis,  I. 
p.  558.  —  Sn]  read  "^i'.  —  a'^rn-]  +  koX  f\a^€v  avra  2ou<To/cei^  kt\.  nearly  all 
MSS.  of  (5  and  I.  The  addition  is  in  line  with  some  other  notes  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  text  of  (S,  and  is  probably  not  original.  —  8.  naon] 
Chr.  nn33D :  <3^  MareBaK  (of  which  (g^  Maa^aK  is  probably  a  corruption) 
seems  to  confirm  the  reading  of  Chr.  —  im3Di]  p3Di  Chr. :  Ka\  e/c  riiv  eKKeKruv 
(S  perhaps  reading  mn2Di.  The  name  here  reminds  us  of  Beirut.  —  n^n] 
-I-  'ui  D''"nN  r\-:hz'  r\z-;  na  Chr.,  contained  also  substantially  in  (g  and  I.  The 
interest  of  the  Chronicler  in  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  Temple  accounts  for 
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his  insertion  of  the  sentence,  and  it  has  probably  come  from  Chronicles  into 
the  Greek  of  Samuel. 

9.  Toil,  king  of  Hamath']  an  important  city  on  the  Orontes, 
probably  capital  of  the  Hittite  kingdom.  — 10.  Hadoram  his 
son\  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  form  of  the  name.  The 
dignity  of  the  ambassador  shows  the  degree  of  honour  paid  by  the 
mission.  —  To  greet  David  and  to  congratulate  him]  for  his  suc- 
cess, for  Hadadezer  had  been  an  enemy  of  Toti]  probably  seeking 
to  establish  an  independent  kingdom  in  a  country  once  tributary 
to  Hamath.  The  ambassador  brought  an  appropriate  present  of 
jewels  and  objects  of  art.  — 11.  These  also  the  king  dedicated  to 
Yahweh']  quite  in  accord  with  antique  custom.  — 12.  From 
Edoiti]  is  probably  to  be  read.  The  other  countries  named  in 
the  verse  we  have  already  met. 

9.  lyn]  with  Chr.  we  should  probably  read  i^P :  (g^  Qovov,  Thou  31;  but 
©oLiL  (!|AL.  — 10.  anv]  in  which  the  first  element  might  be  the  name  of 
Yahweh.  Chr.  however  has  onnn  and  (§  'leSSoupai/  which  confirms  Chr.  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  (g^  has  'l5oupaa/x  in  Chr.  —  x;t\  mcnSc  !;"n]  cf.  -ipcn':'3  •>!:':« 
Is.  41^2  (Ezek.  27^"  is  different).  — 11.  dj]  indicates  that  other  things  had 
been  spoken  of  as  dedicated,  which  is  not  the  case  in  our  narrative.  It  is  not 
unlikely  therefore  that  this  and  the  following  verse  are  a  late  insertion  (Bu.). 
— 12.  anxn]  diind  Chr,  and  (@S  besides  1 1  MSS.  of  |§.  As  Aram  is  covered 
by  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  and  as  Edom  belongs  with  Moab  and  Amnion, 
we  should  correct  the  text  here  accordingly.  The  fact  that  the  conquest  of 
Edom  is  narrated  later,  is  only  another  evidence  that  these  verses  are  an  inser- 
tion from  another  document. 

13.  The  verse  is  obscure,  and  as  the  Chronicler  makes  the  first 
part  of  it  refer  to  Abishai  instead  of  David,  we  cannot  be  sure 
what  he  read.  That  the  account  refers  to  Edom  seems  quite  cer- 
tain. By  slight  emendation  we  may  get :  And  David  made  a 
name  on  returning,  in  that  he  smote  Edom,  in  the  Valley  of  Salt'\ 
the  location  is  brought  into  connexion  with  Edom  again  in  2  K. 
14''  Ps.  6o^  — 14.  The  treatment  of  Edom  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Aram.  The  remark  that  Yahweh  delivered  David  wherever  he 
went  is  evidently  intended  to_  conclude  this  account  of  his  wars. 

13.  imoHD  nrD]  but  the  reputation  was  not  made  on  his  return  but  by  the 
smiting.  @  connects  ^Z'  in  1:7^  with  what  precedes  and  then  goes  on :  koX 
iv  T<f  avaKaixTTTfiv  ainhv  i-rraTa^ev  =  r\:i7\  nr^i.  The  difficulty  in  supposing 
this  to  be  original  arises  from  the  simplicity  of  n^n  which  could  hardly  be  cor- 
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rupted  into  imnnn.     I  suspect  therefore  that  we  should  read  inisnj  ia'J'3. 
Others  have  conjectured  that  a  clause  has  fallen  out  after  din.     Gratz  {Gesch. 

I.  p.  255)  makes  a  conflate  text  from  this  and  the  Chronicler.     Th.  inserts 
DiiN  PvS  I'l  which  is  adopted  by  Erdm.  and  Keil,  cf.  also  Kohler  (^Gesc/i.  AT. 

II.  p.  288)  who  calls  this  the  common  hypothesis.     We.  adopts  the  reading  of 
(S.  —  BIN]  read  on.s  with  Chr.  (QSi,  6  MSS.  of  |§. 

15-18.  The  administration.  —  David  himself  acted  as  chief 
executive  and  constantly  adminisiei-cd  judgment  and  justice  to  all 
his  people.  In  connexion  with  what  follows  this  can  mean  only 
that  David  acted  as  chief  justice,  and  was  accessible  to  the  people 
as  a  monarch  should  be.  — 16.  Joab  was  over  the  army,  and 
Jehoshaphat  son  of  Ahilud  was  the  Recorder]  hardly  the  Chronicler 
who  wrote  the  annals  of  the  reign ;  more  likely  the  king's  Monitor 
who  kept  him  informed  of  the  course  of  public  business.  — 
17.  The  priests  here  mentioned  are  evidently  regarded  as  officers 
of  the  court.  Zadok  is  not  mentioned  earlier,  but  Abiathar,  whose 
name  we  should  read  in  the  second  place,  was  the  companion  of 
David's  wanderings,  i  S.  22-".  Sousa  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  scribe.  — 18.  Atid  Benaiah  son  of  Jehoiada  was  over 
the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites]  that  is,  the  body-guard.  —  And 
David's  sons  were  priests]  there  seems  no  reason  to  change  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  word. 

16.  TiDrc]  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  cf.  Jacob,  "  Beitr'dge  zti  einer  Ein- 
leitting  hi  die  Psalmen,"  ZATIV.  1897,  p.  76.  — 17.  \'^-\-i  is  called  here  "p 
aia^n.v.  Possibly  the  genealogy  is  based  on  the  succession.  We.'s  conjecture, 
which  leaves  Zadok  without  a  father,  is  not  supported  by  any  document.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  transposition  of  -\noN~p  ■iSQ''ns  which  however  seems 
necessary,  for  Abiathar  acted  as  priest  until  the  reign  of  Solomon.  —  iSo'^nN] 
^Sc^2^•  Chr.  is  perhaps  based  on  the  difficulty  just  noted.  —  nns']  'A(ro  (5^: 
2apaia$  ©^^ :  N""'^  20^5  (where  we  find  ^\f]C!o\)%  @^ :  "S.owa.  ^')  :  >av\v  i  Chr. 
iS^^.  The  reading  ^z-xv  accounts  most  naturally  for  all  the  variations.  Per- 
haps we  should  make  the  next  word  -\3iDi.  — 18.  v-'idhi]  read  with  the  paral- 
lel in^n  S;".  @  in  order  to  make  sense  inserts  avjx^ovXos.  The  endeavour  to 
retain  the  received  text,  by  taking  1  in  the  sense  of  □-.'  (Kimchi,  Schm.),  is 
unsuccessful.  The  Cherethites  are  known  to  us  as  Philistines  from  i  S.  30^*. 
The  Pelethites  who  are  mentioned  only  in  connexion  with  the  Cherethites 
cannot  be  certainly  identified.  That  they  constituted  the  body-guard  of  the 
king  is  apparently  the  mind  of  the  Targum  which  translates  archers  and 
slingers.  Cf.  Josephus,  Ani.Yll.  11,  8.  The  Rabbinical  expositors  show  their 
lack  of  historical  sense  whjn  they  find  here  the  Sanhedrim  or  the  Urim  and 
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Thummim  (Isaaki  and  Kimchi  cite  this  from  our  Rabbis  but  do  not  themselves 
approve  it).  More  excusable  is  the  theory  of  Jewish  expositors  that  two  clans 
of  Israelites  are  intended  (Isaaki,  Kimchi,  LbG.).  But  i  S.  30^*  Ezek.  25I6 
Zeph.  2^  seem  conclusive  as  to  the  Philistines.  We  hear  also  of  Gittites  in 
David's  service,  and  the  custom  of  enlisting  foreigners  for  the  king's  body- 
guard has  prevailed  down  to  recent  times  in  many  countries,  for  obvious 
reasons.  —  3-jnj]  the  traditional  exegesis  has  difficulty  in  supposing  David's 
sons  to  be  priests  in  the  proper  sense,  for  by  the  Levitical  code  none  could  be 
priests  except  descendants  of  Aaron.  For  this  reason  the  Chronicler  changes 
his  text,  substituting  i'^dh  T''?  D^Jtrxin.  Cf.  also  ohKapxai  (5.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  departing  from  the  plain  meaning  of  our  text. 

IX.-XX.  David's  court  life.  — We  come  now  to  a  homogene- 
ous and  continuous  narrative  of  David's  experiences  from  the  time 
when  he  was  firmly  settled  on  the  throne  until  near  the  close  of  his 
life.  The  author  is  evidently  well  informed  and  has  an  interest  in 
presenting  the  history  without  bias.  That  he  was  not  very  remote 
in  time  from  the  events  which  he  narrates  is  evident.  The  unity 
and  integrity  of  the  section,  except  some  minor  interpolations,  is 
generally  conceded. 

IX.  1-13.  David's  fidelity  to  Jonathan.  —  David  inquires 
whether  Jonathan  has  left  any  children.  He  learns  of  one  son 
whom  he  brings  to  court  and  makes  his  companion,  besides  re- 
storing to  him  the  family  property. 

1.  The  opening  of  the  verse  is  lost,  or  misplaced.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  taken  from  f  :  //  came  to  pass  when  David  was  estab- 
lished in  his  house,  that  he  said :  Is  there  left  of  the  house  of  Saul 
any  to  whom  I  may  show  kind^iess  for  the  sake  of  Jonathan  ?  The 
question  is  as  appropriate  after  the  death  of  Ishbaal  as  after  the 
revenge  of  the  Gibeonites.  —  2.  Information  is  sought  from  a 
servant  of  the  house  of  Saul,  apparently  a  feudal  dependent,  whose 
name  was  Ziba.  —  3.  The  king  puts  the  question  even  more  dis- 
tinctly than  at  first :  Is  there  not  a  man  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Saul?~\  and  he  avows  his  object  more  distinctly  :  that  I  may  show 
the  kindness  of  God~\  that  to  which  he  was  bound  by  his  solemn 
engagement,  cf.  i  S.  20".  Ziba  informs  him  of  a  son  of  Jonathan 
who  was  lame.  —  4.  To  the  king's  further  question  Ziba  says  that 
he  is  in  the  house  of  Machir  son  of  Ammiel,  in  Lo- Debar']  a  man 
of  wealth  and  prominence,  as  we  gather  from  1 7^.    The  place  was 
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beyond  the  Jordan,  probably  not  far  from  Mahanaim.  —  5,  6.  In 
response  to  the  king's  command  Meribbaal^  on  the  name  see  the 
note  on  4'*,  came  to  David  and  fell  upon  his  face']  the  customary 
act  of  obeisance.  —  7.  Meribbaal  has  reason  to  fear,  but  is  re- 
assured by  David,  who  not  only  gives  a  general  promise  of  kind 
treatment,  but  a  specific  one  :  I  will  restore  to  thee  all  the  land  of 
Saul  thy  father]  whether  this  property  was  in  possession  of  David 
as  successor  in  the  kingdom,  or  whether  it  had  been  seized  by 
some  one  else,  we  are  not  told.  Besides  this,  Meribbaal  was  made 
a  member  of  the  king's  household  :  thou  shall  eat  at  my  table  con- 
tinually] this  special  mark  of  flivour  is  the  more  noteworthy  on 
account  of  Meribbaal's  physical  imperfection.  —  8.  The  recogni- 
tion is  sufficiently  humble  to  satisfy  even  an  oriental :  What  is  thy 
servant  that  thou  shouldst  turn  thy  face  to  a  dead  dog  such  as 
I  am  ?]  the  man  had  doubtless  been  made  to  feel  that  he  was  a 
useless  member  of  the  family,  and  was  all  the  more  grateful  for 
kind  treatment.  —  9,  10.  David  arranges  that  Ziba  shall  cultivate 
the  land  and  bring  its  produce  to  Meribbaal  for  his  support  — 
presence  at  court  would  rather  increase  than  diminish  his  ex- 
penditure. The  extent  of  the  estate  is  indicated  by  the  force 
needed  to  cultivate  it  —  Ziba's  fifteen  sons  ^d  twenty  servants. — 
11.  Ziba  promises  to  obey  all  that  the  king  commands.  The 
second  half  of  the  verse  cannot  be  correct  as  it  stands.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  been,  in  the  form  preserved  by  (§,  the  author's 
concluding  remark  :  So  Meribbaal  ate  at  David's  table  like  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  king. 

12,  13.  The  verses  seem  to  be  an  appendix,  giving  further 
information  as  to  the  line  of  Saul.  It  was  represented  by  Merib- 
baal's son  Micha.  The  glossator  feels  that  he  must  again  assure 
us  that  Meribbaal  ate  continually  at  the  king's  table  though  he  was 
lame  in  both  feet. 

1.  By  an  ingenious  conjecture,  Kl.  prefaces  this  chapter  with  21^-1-*,  and 
this  is  adopted  by  Bu.,  so  that  in  his  edition  we  read  the  account  of  the 
famine  and  the  consequent  vengeance  of  the  Gibeonites  on  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  then  the  story  of  David's  remembrance  of  his  obligation  towards  Jonathan. 
At  lirst  view  this  seems  natural,  and  the  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  unusual  p  ■'ins  at  the  end  of  ail-*  which  is  easily  made 
13  'nx  inii  and  appropriately  introduces  9^     But  on  rcllection  the  probability 
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of  this  being  the  original  order  is  reduced.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  David 
would  wait  until  the  evidently  late  date  of  21  before  making  inquiry  for  the 
family  of  Jonathan.  Budde,  in  order  to  his  theory,  is  obliged  to  strike  out  21'' 
which  otherwise  seems  entirely  in  place.  Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
2ii-^*  if  it  were  ever  the  prelude  to  this  chapter  came  to  be  dislocated.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  not  safe  to  accept  the  reconstruction  here  in  mind;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  seek  another  connexion  for  this  chapter.  By  striking  out 
the  insertions  from  another  document  we  find  9I  following  immediately  on 
623.  At  the  first  blush  this  seems  not  to  be  appropriate.  David's  quarrel  with 
Michal  would  seem  to  stir  up  any  but  good  thoughts  towards  the  house  of 
Saul.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  remember  that  the  author  may  have  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  foolish  words  of  a  woman  could  not  make  David 
forget  his  obligations  to  Jonathan.  And  it  would  be  psychologically  probable 
that  the  unsympathetic  behaviour  of  Michal  should  recall  the  contrasted  char- 
acter of  Jonathan  her  brother,  and  so  put  David  on  the  thought  of  Jonathan's 
family.  If  this  be  the  original  order,  it  is  probable  that  the  opening  phrase 
of  7,  i.n''23  "^Sdh  ia'i  ij  ^riM  once  formed  the  introduction  to  the  present  sec- 
tion.—  2.   ^^3y]  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  the  pronoun,  as  is  done  by  (B^. — 

3.  DvnSx  iDn]  cf.  nin>  ion  i  S.  20I*.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  meaning  to 
be  kindness  such  as  God  skoivs.  More  probably,  it  is  the  kindness  imposed  by 
God  in  the  obligation  of  the  oath.  At  the  end  of  this  verse,  Bu.  inserts  4*" 
which  gives  the  cause  of  the  lameness.  It  is  doubtful  however  whether  the 
verse  ever  stood  here,  as  the  brevity  of  Ziba's  answers  seems  characteristic.  — 

4.  -13-1  •h'\  AaSal3dp  (&,  is  called  in  17-^  i3T  nV  and  (as  it  appears)  in  Jos. 
132'i  is  called  i^i'^.  —  6.  niro^flJ:]  4*.  The  mutilation  of  the  name  has  been 
already  commented  on.  —  inr;:''!]  in  <Q^  placed  before  Vij^.  —  8.  •'jn'?a']  i  S. 
20-^  cf  Jud.  i^  and  Moore's  note.  — 10.  ■|^jin"i:]V]  els  rhy  oIkov  tov  Kvpiov 
(Tov  ©■"  is  an  attractive  emendation;  with  it  goes  /col  cpdyoyraL  for  i'^dni.  By 
adopting  this  we  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  |§.  That  the  family  of  Meribbaal 
should  eat  of  the  produce  of  his  land  is  quite  in  order.  — 11.  The  sentence 
IJI  nt:'3'Dni  is  entirely  unintelligible  as  a  part  of  Ziba's  response  to  the  king. 

The  change  of  ijnVa'  to  mensatn  tuam  made  by  some  MSS.  of  iL  would  allow 
us  to  interpret  it  as  a  part  of  Ziba's  answer.  But  in  his  mouth  it  is  wholly 
superfluous.  It  seems  best  therefore  to  restore  the  reading  of  (©•^'^  eVi  ttjs 
rpa-n-f^-ns  Aavf\S  (rod  ^affiAeoos  (S'^),  and  regard  the  sentence  as  a  remark  of  the 
author.  Such  a  remark  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  account,  and  what  fol- 
lows must  be  an  afterthought.  — 12.  nd^id]  the  spelling  makes  it  difficult  to 
suppose  the  name  contracted  from  in^a^?:.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  same  form 
with  !<3>i-  V.-,  cf.  also  N^v  20'^'''.  Jastrow  (/BL.  XIII.  p.  112)  cites  Jerome's 
suggestion  that  the  name  signifies  humilitas,  from  -\y:.  — 13.  -\  ^r^-y  nD3  nmhi] 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  change  from  d^'tjt  hdj  of  v.^  is  additional  evidence  that 
these  two  verses  are  a  later  addition. 

X.-XII.    The  Ammonite  war   and   David's   adultery. —On 

occasion  of  a  change  in  the  throne  of  Ammon,  David  sends  an 
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embassy  to  the  new  monarch.  Their  reception  is  anything  but 
agreeable,  and  the  insult  offered  in  the  ambassadors  to  their 
monarch  is  naturally  followed  by  war.  The  war  is  made  more 
serious  by  the  engagement  of  the  Syrians  on  the  side  of  Ammon. 
Joab  successfully  repulses  the  Syrians  and  lays  siege  to  Rabbath 
Ammon.  David  remains  in  Jerusalem,  where,  under  sudden 
temptation,  he  commits  adultery  with  the  wife  of  Uriah,  one  of 
the  knights  of  his  army.  In  order  to  conceal  his  crime  he 
sends  for  Uriah,  and  after  consulting  him  about  the  state  of  the 
army,  sends  him  to  his  house.  Uriah  however  refuses  to  indulge 
in  luxuries  not  suited  to  a  soldier,  and  twice  spends  the  night  in 
the  open  air.  The  straits  into  which  David  is  brought  lead  him 
to  order  the  indirect  murder  of  Uriah,  His  commands  are  car- 
ried out  by  Joab,  and  he  takes  Bathsheba  as  his  wife.  The  birth 
of  her  son  is  followed  by  a  visit  from  the  prophet  Nathan,  who 
rebukes  David  for  his  sin  and  announces  the  punishment.  In 
truth  the  son  born  of  adultery  is  taken  ill,  lingers  awhile  and  dies. 
The  author  also  tells  us  of  the  birth  of  Solomon  from  the  same 
mother.     The  siege  of  Rabba  is  concluded  by  David  in  person. 

The  section  is  suspected  of  expansion  in  the  Nathan  speeches, 
and  shows  some  indications  of  compilation  from  two  sources. 

X.  1-5.  The  m'S,\3lt---^dhdi^\-\,kiiigo/ /he  Childretio/Ammon, 
is  the  same  we  have  met  above,  i  S.  ii\  As  we  do  not  know  the 
length  of  Saul's  reign,  nor  at  what  time  in  the  reign  of  David  his 
death  took  place,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  extraordinary  length 
of  his  life.  —  2.  David,  recognizing  what  Nahash  had  done  for 
him,  sent  to  condole  with  Hanun  concerning  his  father.  Possibly 
Nahash,  as  an  enemy  of  Saul,  had  given  aid  to  David  in  his  early 
struggles.  —  3.  The  princes  of  Ammon,  with  Bedawish  scorn  for 
the  peasant  king,  provoke  the  suspicions  of  their  chief:  Dost  thou 
think  that  David  is  honouring  thy  father  that  he  has  sent  bearers 
of  condolence  ?  The  interested  motive  is  found  in  the  office  of 
these  messengers  as  spies.  David's  treatment  of  Moab  and  Edom 
gave  colour  at  least  to  the  suspicion  of  his  ambitious  designs.  — 
4.  With  the  lack  of  seriousness  so  often  seen  in  a  youthful  prince 
(as  in  the  case  of  Rehoboam)  Hanun  was  ready  to  act  upon  these 
suspicions.     He  took  the  messengers  and  shaved  ha/f  their  beard'] 
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the  person  of  an  ambassador  should  be  inviolate.  Moreover  the 
beard  is  held  in  especial  honour  in  the  East :  and  cut  their  robes 
in  two  to  their  buttocks']  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  ambassa- 
dors were  thus  reduced  to  less  than  decency  required.  —  5.  The 
news  reached  David  and  he  judiciously  advised  them  to  remain  at 
Jericho,  the  frontier  city,  until  the  growth  of  their  beards  should 
allow  them  to  return  without  being  subject  to  annoyance. 

1.  ]1d;'  ijj  iSc]  the  Chronicler  prefixes  U'm  which  we  should  certainly 
expect  at  the  beginning  of  the  account.  Chr.  (19^)  on  the  other  hand  omits 
]ljn.  It  seems  to  me  the  name  is  required  in  both  cases.  (5  however  has  the 
same  text  with  |^.  —  2.  v^n-Sn]  rax  S7  Chr.  is  more  in  accord  with  usage, 
cf.  Jer.  16''.  —  3.  Is  David  honouring  iky  father  in  thine  eyes?']  the  meaning 
is :  Does  it  seem  to  thee  that  David  is  doing  this  for  his  alleged  purpose  ?  On 
the  participle,  Dr.  Tensed,  §  135,  4.  —  iviT^iN  -ipn  ii:i;-a]  as  the  fortified 
city  was  of  great  importance,  it  is  here  put  in  the  foreground.  Chr.  makes  a 
general  reference  to  the  land.  —  4.  Instead  of  half  their  beards,  (§  puts  their 
beards.  —  Dn'>nin!i'"iy]  the  shameful  nakedness  of  captives  is  described  in  the 
term  na'->ovi'n  Is.  20*.  —  5.  nn^tt'i]  the  regular  consecution  after  the  impera- 
tive, Davidson,  Syntax,  §  55  «. 

6-14.  The  opening  of  the  war.  —  The  Ammonites  saw  that 
they  had  made  themselves  of  bad  odour  with  David]  as  we  readily 
conceive.  —  They  therefore  hii-ed  the  Syrians  of  Beth  Rehob]  a 
city  in  the  Lebanon  (Antilebanon)  region.  Num.  13-^  near  Dan 
Jd.  i8-^  Zobah  is  known  to  us  from  8^.  It  is  possible  that 
Hadadezer  was  originally  mentioned  in  this  verse  as  he  is  there. 
Maacah  another  small  kingdom  in  the  same  region,  Dt.  3^^  Jos. 
13^^.  Tob  is  probably  the  country  mentioned  in  Jd.  11^,  but  has 
not  been  identified.  —  8.  The  Ammonites  formed  their  order  of 
battle  before  the  gate  —  we  naturally  suppose  the  gate  of  Rabbah 
—  while  the  Syrians  drew  up  by  themselves  in  the  open  country] 
Joab  was  thus  between  two  fires.  —  9.  Discovering  this,  he  felt 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Syrians  was  the  important  point,  and  with  a 
picked  force  he  threw  himself  upon  them.  — 10.  The  bulk  of  the 
army  he  put  under  the  command  of  Abishai,  and  they  drew  up 
facing  the  Children  of  Ammon.  — 11,  12.  Joab  encourages  his 
brother  with  the  promise  of  mutual  help,  and  exhorts  him  to  show 
himself  strong  for  the  sake  of  our  people  and  for  the  cities  of  otir 
God]    the  latter  phrase  is  unusual.  — 13,  14.   The  plan  was  that 
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Joab  should  make  the  first  attack  while  Abishai  held  the  Ammon- 
ites in  check.  The  onset  was  successful ;  the  Syrians  fled  :  The 
Ammonites  saw  that  the  Syrians  had  fled,  and  they  fled  and 
entered  the  eity']  they  had  kept  a  place  of  retreat  open.  The 
conclusion  of  the  verse  :  And  Joab  returned  frotn  the  Ammonites 
and  came  to  Jerusalem']  marks  the  close  of  this  campaign. 

6.  ma  iB'Njj]  cf.  I  S.  if.  i  Chr.  196  substitutes  iin  d;?  iCNann.  Moore 
{Judges,  p.  399)  conjecturally  identifies  Beth  Rehob  with  Paneas.  The  fact 
that  Hadadezer  is  mentioned  in  y}^  without  any  introduction  favours  Budde's 
theory  (A'^".  p.  250)  that  he  was  originally  named  in  this  verse,  and  further 
probability  is  given  by  the  mention  of  the  king  oi  Maacah.  —  31a]  can  hardly 
be  Taiyyibeh  in  Gilead  (GASmith  and  Buhl).  The  small  number  of  troops 
sent  from  Maacah  leads  We.  to  suppose  i;'\s  ti'^N  to  be  an  interpolation  and 
he  thus  gets  the  king  of  Maacah  and  Ishtob.  Kl.  makes  a  further  change  by 
striking  out  the  conjunction,  and  so  finds  the  name  of  the  king  to  be  Ishtob. 
There  seems  however  no  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  text.  The 
Chronicler  makes  the  unheard-of  force  of  j2,ooo  chariots  and  the  king  of 
Maacah  and  his  people.  He  also  adds  that  the  allies  ca!?ie  and  camped  before 
Medeba  which  is  adopted  without  sufficient  reason  by  KL;  v.^  is  decidedly 
against  it.  —  7.  an^jn  ,s3xn-Sj]  we  might  perhaps  allow  the  apposition :  the 
army,  the  heroes.  But  this  is  an  unusual  construction,  and  here  especially 
suspicious  because  all  the  army  naturally  means  the  militia  in  distinction  from 
the  veteran  force  of  anaj.  Chr.  has  □•'-injn  s^x  '^d  which  is  evidently  intended 
for  aU  the  army  of  heroes,  though  the  punctuators  perversely  read  ndv.  <gr.  also 
has  ira.<T3.v  TTjv  (TTpaTiav  Twv  Suvaruv  with  which  agree  5>2C5L.  I  suspect  how- 
ever that  either  N3xn  or  an^jn  is  a  later  insertion.  Gratz  conjectures  N^xn 
anajni.  The  subsequent  account  shows  that  more  than  the  standing  army 
was  engaged.  —  8.  lya-n  nnii]  -iiyn  r\ns  Chr.  (@l.  Such  substitutions  are  not 
uncommon.  —  9.  Sxi'ii'ia  mnj]  the  construct  before  a  preposition  undoubt- 
edly occurs,  Davidson,  Syntax,  28,  R.  i,but  as  the  Chronicler  has  ^Niro  "iina 
it  seems  proper  to  correct  our  text  accordingly.  (3^  seems  to  point  to  ^J3  iina 
Sn-ilt'i  whereas  (5^  renders  Sn-iu'i  nina.  — 10.  von]  here  only,  in  Samuel. — 
^^J;''^]  the  plural  is  found  in  Chr.  and  <§^,  but  is  not  necessary.  It  would 
be  proper  in  English  also  to  sa.y  Abishai  dretv  up  before  the  Ammonites. — 
12.  irn'^N  ny]  occurs  nowhere  else  and  is  inappropriate  here,  for  the  cities  of 
Yahweh  were  not  in  danger.  There  is  ground  therefore  for  Kl.'s  conjecture 
(adopted  by  Bu.)  that  the  Ark  of  our  God  originally  stood  here.  The  Ark 
went  with  the  army  on  a  subsequent  campaign  as  we  know.  — 13,  14.  The 
account  is  very  brief  and  was  probably  once  fuller. 

15-19.  A  second  campaign.  —  Our  present  text  contains  the 
account  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Syrians  to  retrieve  them- 
selves.    The  paragraph  breaks  the  sequence  of  the  narrative  how- 
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ever,  and  is  possibly  from  another  source.  There  seems  no  room 
for  it  in  the  time  at  our  disposition,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Syrians  from  beyond  the  river  shows  a  conception  of  the  situation 
different  from  anything  we  have  met  above. 

15,  16.  The  consciousness  of  defeat  caused  the  Syrians  to  take 
joint  measures  —  they  gathered  together,  and  Hadadezer  sent  and 
brought  out  the  Syrians  beyond  the  River]  the  Euphrates  is  meant. 
The  face  of  the  narrative  indicates  that  his  authority  extended 
into  Assyria,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  simply  applied  for  assist- 
ance to  the  king  of  that  country.  —  They  came  to  Helani\  the 
place,  which  is  mentioned  again  in  the  next  verse,  is  unknown.  — 
17.  David  musters  all  Israel  and  takes  the  offensive.  — 18.  The 
result  was  a  decisive  defeat  for  the  Syrians.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  clause  he  sletv  seven  hundred  chariots  is  original, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  justified  by  the  analogy  of  8^  where 
David  is  said  to  have  hatnstrutig  all  the  chariots.  The  enormous 
number  of  40,000  horsemen  is  suspicious,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  author  does  not  speak  of  footmen  at  all,  while  Chr. 
has  7000  chariots  and  40,000  footmen.  — 19.  This  verse,  by  speak- 
ing of  all  the  kings,  servants  of  Hadadezer,  implies  that  Hadadezer 
was  chief  ruler,  having  subject  monarchs.  This  is  in  contradiction 
to  8^  where  his  sovereignty  is  limited  by  the  kingdom  of  Hamath. 
—  They  made  peace  with  Ist-ael'\  cf.  Jos.  10^*. 

15-19.  The  later  insertion  of  the  paragraph  is  affirmed  by  Winckler  (  Gesch. 
Israels,  p.  139).  More  exactly,  he  believes  that  v.'^b  joins  directly  to  v.^*. — 
16.  The  presence  of  Hadadezer,  which  has  not  been  intimated  before,  is 
another  argument  for  the  separate  origin  of  the  paragraph.  The  current 
editions  of  the  text  have  Hadarezer  here,  as  in  Chr.  But  the  Mantua  edition 
of  1742  (with  the  Minckath  Shai),  Baer,  and  Ginsburg  have  Hadadezer  as 
elsewhere  in  Samuel.  —  nS'-n]  rendered  their  army  by  Thenius  is  doubtless  the 
same  proper  name  which  occurs  just  below  —  so  ©Si^T.  If  Cornill  is  correct 
in  restoring  the  same  name  in  Ezek.  47I6,  it  was  on  the  boundary  line  between 
the  territories  of  Hamath  arid  Damascus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
identified  by  Hoffmann  {Pkdii.  Inschriften,  p.  39)  with  Aleppo  (Haleb).  For 
•y^\y  Chr.  has  -\^rv.  —  \1.  r\';:>A^T\\  a  different  spelling  of  the  name.  It  is 
omitted  by  Chr.  — 18.  Jimi]  the  objects  of  this  verb  seem  always  to  be  things 
that  have  life  —  the  vine  Ps.  78*''  is  no  exception.  The  7000  chariots  of  the 
Chronicler  are  in  lin«  with  some  other  exaggerations  of  his.  —  SvXnt:''"nN  ix;'^::'''i] 
as  in  Jos.  iqI-*,  whereas  Chr.  suljstitutes  d;  for  tn,  like  I  K.  22^^.     The  clause 
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and  they  feared  to  deliver  the  Ammonites  seems  superfluous  after  the  Syrians 
have  become  subject  to  Israel,  and  was  possibly  the  original  conclusion  of  v.i*. 

XL  1-5.  David's  sin.  — The  author  has  enclosed  the  account 
of  David's  sin  between  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Ammonite 
war,  1 1^  being  continued  by  1 2-^  The  time  and  the  circumstances 
agree  so  well,  that  we  must  suppose  him  to  follow  the  actual  order 
of  events.  —  1.  The  time  seems  to  be  fixed  at  ^  year  after  the 
embassy  to  Hanun.  The  return  of  the  season  was  a  fitting  time 
to  refresh  the  king's  memory  of  the  insult.  Joab  and  the  army 
therefore  laid  waste  the  Ammonites  in  the  well-known  method  of 
oriental  warfare,  where  the  growing  crops  are  eaten  off  by  the 
invaders.  The  campaign  in  this  case  was  more  than  a  raid,  for 
the  Israehtes  laid  siege  to  Rabba  the  chief  city  of  Ammon.  The 
ruins  (or  town,  it  has  recently  received  a  Circassian  colony,  ac- 
cording to  GASmith,  Geog.  p.  20)  still  bear  the  name  Amman; 
cf.  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  356;  Baedeker,  Palestine'^, 
p.  185  f  The  site  is  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  east 
by  north  from  Jericho.  The  siege  of  a  walled  town  was  a  tedious 
matter,  so  that  David  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  remaining  at 
Jerusalem.  —  2.  One  afternoon  David  arose  from  his  siesta  and 
walked  on  the  roof  of  the  palace']  which,  being  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  city,  commanded  a  view  of  the  courts  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses.  Thence  he  saw  a  woman  bathing.  —  3.  To  his 
inquiry  one  said :  Is  not  this  Bathsheba,  daughter  of  Elianf]  ac- 
cording to  2^^  he  was  a  son  of  the  well-known  Ahitophel ;  the 
wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite]  one  of  the  foreigners  in  David's  service. 
—  4.  David  sends  for  her  and  gratifies  his  passion,  _/»r  j-/^^  was 
cleansed  fro7n  her  impurity]  the  remark  is  added  to  show  why 
conception  followed.  —  5.  She  relied  upon  the  king  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

1.  O'idnSdh]  is  vocalized  as  though  it  were  o-i^SDn  and  so  read  by  Chr. 
(i  Chr.  20I)  and  the  versions.  The  clause  is  then  supposed  to  mean  eo 
tempore  qtw  solent  reges  ad  bella  procedere  %.  But  if  this  be  the  meaning,  it 
is  obscurely  expressed,  for  the  ad  bella,  vt'hich  gives  the  point,  is  not  repre- 
sented in  pj.  The  interpretation  seems  especially  unfortunate,  in  that  the 
example  of  David  shows  that  kings  did  not  regularly  go  out  to  war,  but  some- 
times sent  their  armies.  We  might  suppose  indeed  that  there  is  a  covert  con- 
demnation of  David  for  not  doing  as  kings  (on  this  theory)  usually  do.    But  this 
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seems  far  fetched.  The  supposition  of  Kimchi  therefore  claims  attention  which 
is  that  the  time  designated  is  the  season  of  the  year  ivhen  the  kings  [of  Syria] 
tnade  their  invasion.  If  however  we  go  so  far,  it  is  better  to  accept  the  Kiib 
D''3N'?cn  and  understand  at  the  season  of  the  year  tvhen  the  messengers  of  David 
first  went  forth.  This  interpretation  was  suggested  by  Gratz  t^Gesch.  d./uden, 
I.  p.  254)  and  is  adopted  by  Kl.  —  2.  norn  "^J-'d]  it  is  assumed  that  he  usually 
took  an  afternoon  sleep.  —  iSin'i]  Gen.  3^.  —  Bathsheba  is  called  in  i  Chroni- 
cles, 3^  Snidj?  1-13  J7ir"n3,  where  the  3  has  been  softened  into  1,*  and  the  two 
elements  of  the  name  Dy'^.s  have  been  transposed.  —  hitkn]  we  naturally 
interpret  the  name  as  meaning  Yahweh  is  my  light.  If  that  be  the  sense,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  Hittite  adopted  a  new  name  or  modified  his  old  one,  on 
entering  David's  service.  On  such  names,  cf.  Jastrow,  JBL.  XIII.  p.  122. — 
4.  nnvSCDD  niriiiPD  N''ni]  cannot  mean  and  she  purified  herself  by  ablution  after 
coition,  which  would  require  'i'i|inni.  The  participle  indicates  what  had  just 
been  accomplished  by  the  bath  at  her  house — ritual  cleansing  after  the  peri- 
odic sickness  (Isaaki,  Kimchi).  That  such  a  time  was  favourable  to  concep- 
tion was  known  to  the  Arabs  at  an  early  day,  cf.  WRSmith,  Kinship,  p.  276. 
The  conceit  of  the  Rabbis  that  David's  men  divorced  their  wives  before  going 
on  a  campaign,  is  a  device  to  minimize  David's  guilt. 

6-13.  The  attempt  at  concealment.  —  David  sent  to  the  army 
for  Uriah.  —  7.  And  when  Uriah  came,  David  asked  about  Joab 
and  the  army  and  the  war,  as  if  he  had  sent  for  him  in  order 
to  be  informed  about  the  campaign.  —  8.  At  the  end  of  the 
interview,  David  commands  :  Go  to  thy  house  and  wash  thy  feet'\ 
refresh  thyself  after  thy  journey.  —  And  there  followed  him  a  por- 
tion from  the  king]  Gen.  43''^.  —  9.  But  Uriah  lodged  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace  with  his  lord's  servants,  that  is,  the  body-guard.  — 
10,  11.  Uriah,  on  being  questioned,  gives  the  chivalrous  answer  : 
The  Ark  and  Israel  and  Judah  are  camping  in  booths,  and  my 
lord  Joab  and  ??iy  lord's  servants  are  camping  in  the  open  fields, 
and  J  should  go  to  my  house  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  lie  with  tny 
wife .'  The  statement  of  the  supposition  is  enough  to  show  its 
absurdity.  But  he  adds  his  oath.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
women  were  taboo  to  soldiers  in  active  service,  1  S.  21".  This  is 
the  only  intimation  that  the  Ark  was  carried  in  David's  campaigns, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  priests  start  to  carry  it  in  the  train  which 

*  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  '^xi\  which  we  find  in  some  other  proper 
names,  is  the  original  form  ;  notice  Skua,  Abishua,  EUshua,  and  Jehoshua.  These 
names  seem  to  indicate  that  yiii*  was  the  name  of  a  divinity,  and  this  would  account 
for  the  change. 
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leaves  Jerusalem  at  Absalom's  invasion,  taken  in  connexion  with 
this  passage,  we  may  infer  that  the  practice  was  not  uncommon.  — 
12.  Another  attempt  must  be  made,  so  Uriah  is  kept  another  day. 
— 13.  This  time  the  king  invited  him  and  he  a/e  in  his  presence 
and  drafik,  so  that  he  made  him  drunJf^  in  the  hope  that  the  wine 
would  cause  him  to  forget  his  resolution.  But  the  sturdy  soldier 
was  not  so  to  be  overcome  :  In  the  evening  he  went  out  to  lie  on 
his  couch  with  the  sohiiers']  egregius  sane  miles  et  constantissimus 
(Schm.). 

6.  After  aNvSN  (5  inserts  idnS  perhaps  correctly,  though  the  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  the  shorter  text.  — 7.  ncn'^Dn  diSc^i]  seems  a  little  odd.  But  it 
shows  how  ai'?a'  had  taken  a  very  wide  meaning.  —  8.  "[Sen  nxi'c]  the  king^s 
present  in  this  case  was,  no  doubt,  a  dish  from  the  royal  table.  —  9.  S^]  lack- 
ing in  (§2,  is  superfluous.  — 10.  Uriah's  house  lay  at  a  lower  level  than  that 
of  the  king,  hence  his  going  doiun  to  it  is  spoken  of.  — 11.  moo]  are  rude 
shelters,  huts  or  booths,  made  of  branches  of  trees.  For  an  instance  of  devo- 
tion among  Mohammed's  followers  similar  to  that  of  Uriah,  1  may  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  my  Bible  and  Islam,  p.  19.  —  i:;'3J  •'m  i^n]  is  tautological,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  phrases  is  an  error  for  ni.T'  ^n.  —  12.  mncDi]  is  by  most 
recent  expositors  connected  with  what  follows,  in  agreement  with  ^^.  But  I 
cannot  see  the  necessity.  Only  two  nights  are  spoken  of.  The  principal 
meal  was  in  the  evening,  as  we  gather  from  v.^.  There  is  no  reason  why 
David  should  not  invite  Uriah  that  day.  — 13.  n^pm]  continues  the  narrative 
without  pause  :    Uriah  remained  .  .  .  and  the  king  invited  him. 

14-27.  The  murder.  —  Despairing  of  accomplishing  his  object, 
David  plans  the  death  of  Uriah.  — 14,  15.  He  writes  a  letter  in 
which  he  commands  Joab  :  Set  Uriah  in  face  of  the  heaviest  fight- 
ing and  retreat,  leaving  him  in  the  lurch,  that  he  may  be  smitten 
and  die.  — 16.  Joab,  in  posting  the  besiegers,  set  Uriah  where  he 
knew  there  were  valiant  men']  according  to  the  command  given. 
— 17.  A  sortie  was  made  and  there  fell  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
David,  and  Uriah  the  Hittite  died  also]  the  device  was  successful 
at  the  first  attempt.  — 18,  19.  Joab  sends  a  verbal  report.  He 
anticipates  that  the  general  news  will  not  be  pleasing  to  the  king. 
Possibly  the  king's  prudence  had  before  this  come  into  conflict 
with  Joab's  rashness.  —  20,  21.  Joab  is  made  to  put  a  somewhat 
extended  speech  in  the  mouth  of  David,  which  reflects  the  opinion 
of  the  narrator  rather  than  that  of  Joab  or  of  David.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  however  that  tlie  verse  is  a  later  inter- 
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polation.  Our  author  may  well  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  Abimelech,  which  belongs  to  one  of  our  oldest  documents. 
The  example  of  his  death  may  have  been  proverbial  among  He- 
brew soldiers,  and  have  given  a  rule  concerning  the  attack  on 
walled  towns.  These  are  only  possibilities,  but,  so  far  as  they  go, 
they  favour  the  originality  of  "'*.  Did  not  a  woman  throw  a  mill- 
stone upon  him  fi'om  the  wall?  cf.  Jd.  9^^  Joab  realizes  that  the 
news  of  Uriah's  death  will  appease  the  king  and,  according  to  |^, 
takes  no  special  care  to  disguise  the  fact  from  the  messenger.  (©^ 
has  here  the  whole  of  the  messenger's  reply  as  given  in  -■^''•,  which 
does  in  fact  disguise  the  main  point ;  see  the  critical  note.  — 
22.  The  text  of  |^  has  been  shortened  to  avoid  repetition.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  a  later  time.  The  older  writers 
did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  themselves.  Restore  therefore  in  accord- 
ance with  %  :  And  the  messenger  of  Joab  went  to  the  king  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  came  and  told  David  all  that  Joab  commanded  him,  all 
the  news  of  the  war.  And  David'' s  anger  burned  against  Joab, 
and  he  said'\  there  follow  the  exact  words  anticipated  by  Joab, 
which  need  not  be  repeated.  —  23.  The  reply  of  the  messenger: 
The  jnen  7vere  bold  against  us  and  came  out  to  us  in  the  f  eld,  and 
we  drove  them  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  gate.  —  24.  Continuation 
of  the  account :  The  soldiers  of  David  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit 
came  within  range  of  the  archers  on  the  wall,  and  there  died  of 
the  king''s  servants  about  eighteen  men,  and  also  thy  servant  Uriah 
the  Hittite  is  dead'\  thus  expressed,  the  mention  of  Uriah  comes 
quite  naturally,  as  he  was  a  prominent  soldier.  The  eighteen  men 
are  given  in  only  one  recension  of  (3,  but  seem  to  be  original.  — 
25.  David  is  relieved  by  this  statement,  and  he  commands  the 
messenger  to  encourage  Joab :  Let  not  this  matter  displease  thee, 
for  the  sword  devours  thus  and  thus']  so  we  must  translate  on  the 
ground  of  Jd.  18*  i  K.  14^.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  :  now  one 
and  now  another  falls,  so  that  this  is  only  the  common  experience. 
At  the  end  of  the  verse  the  received  text  has  and  strengthen  him, 
that  is,  encourage  Joab.  The  word  is  possibly  a  scribe's  after- 
thought.—  26.  The  woman  observed  the  usual  period  of  mourn- 
ing for  her  husband.*  —  27.   As  soon  as  this  was  over,  David  sent 

*  Seven  days  according  to  Schwally,  ZATW.  1892,  153. 
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and  droicght  her  to  his  house,  and  she  became  his  wife.  Marriage 
very  soon  after  the  death  of  a  consort  is  common  in  the  East,  so 
that  this  haste  did  not  violate  the  conventions.  The  case  of  Abi- 
gail is  similar.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  :  But  the  thing  which 
David  had  done  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Yahweh  belongs  with  what 
follows. 

15.  nn]  here  apparently  used  like  ur.  But  the  original  may  have  been 
Nan  (Kl.)  :  elffdyay€  (§^.  —  16.  ii"i:o]  not  in  obserz'itig  the  city,  but  in  keep- 
ing guard  over  it,  which  was  the  work  of  the  besiegers.  We  hear  nothing 
of  battering-rams  or  mines,  so  that  we  conclude  the  city  was  to  be  reduced  by 
starvation.  —  ni;"'"'^*^']  i'"n".'^N  which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  seems  better,  but 
'n-'?y  would  be  better  still.  —  21.  ntt'Ji^]  another  instance  of  the  mutilation 
of  a  name  because  it  contained  the  word  Baal.  (§'-'  has  'lepodoaK  which 
(g^  has  corrupted  to  'l(pol3od/j..  —  .-"nr;N'i]  Instead  of  the  brief  reply  Uriah  also 
is  dead,  (@^  inserts  here  the  whole  explanation  of  the  situation  as  given  in 
^^3-  24 .  tj^g  ,;;^„  ^^f,grg  i,oi^{  against  us,  etc.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  in  v.-^, 
where  (5  inserts  David's  speech  as  Joab  expected  him  to  make  it.  The  argu- 
ments for  the  originahty  of  the  plus  here  seem  to  be  the  same  as  there,  except 
that  the  outward  attestation  is  weaker.  On  the  whole  the  probability  seems 
to  lie  on  the  side  of  (gi'.  —  22.  For  "in'^dh  :  b  ayyeXos  'IcoaH  irphs  rhu  &aai\4a 
els  'lipovcaXrijjL  ®.  —  JNli]  irdvTa  ra  p^/xara  tov  noKe/xov.  Kal  iOu/iiwOri  Aai/eJS 
wphs  'laidB  kt\.  (§.  The  genuineness  of  this  additional  matter  is  recognized 
by  Th.,  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  Kl.,  Ki.— 23.  irSy  nai]  can  hardly  be  so  strong  as 
prevailed  over  us.  The  garrison  had  made  a  sally.  That  they  had  mustered 
up  courage  to  do  this  is  the  point  of  the  story.  —  ^n^S"  ^'iJi]  seems  to  mean 
we  drove  them  back  :  a\)vr)\a(Tap.^v  (@^.  Possibly  the  original  reading  was  dif- 
ferent, but  if  so  it  cannot  certainly  be  recovered.  We  should  expect  at  least 
onnnN.  —  24.  a^Nncn  inti]  confusion  of  nh^  and  ^^>,  cf.  Ges.  ^^  75^''-  — 
"I'^cn  n3;r:]  (@^  adds  wad  avSpes  SeVa  ical  oktw.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  any 
one  should  insert  the  words  if  they  were  not  original,  while  a  scribe  who  was 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  Uriah  alone  might  leave  them  out.  —  25.  •^3^^-p^•] 
grammatically  the  nominative  to  ;-»" ;  but  the  speaker  has  in  mind  the  logical 
force  of  the  phrase,  in  which  -i^in  is  the  object  of  the  emotion  indicated  in 
the  verb,  Ges. ''^'',  117/,  Davidson,  Syntax,  "ji  R  \.  —  inprnij  comes  in  awk- 
wardly after  the  command  to  Joab,  and  is  lacking  in  ^'^  as  well  as  a  number 
of  MSS. 

XII.  l-15a.  The  rebuke  of  Nathan.  —  The  prophet,  being  sent 
to  David  by  Yahweh,  puts  his  conduct  before  him  by  recounting  a 
feigned  case  of  trespass.  David  is  convicted  of  sin  and  professes 
repentance.  He  is  assured  of  forgiveness,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  evils  which  are  to  come  upon  him  for  his  sin  are  predicted. 

Y 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  piece  is  of  the  same  origin  with  what 
precedes  and  follows.  If  we  leave  it  out,  we  get  a  very  good  con- 
nexion, joining  ii^''  directly  to  12^^'*:  The  thing  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Yahweh,  and  Yahweh  smote  the  child  which  the  wife  of 
Uriah  bore  to  David.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing 
that  the  early  narrative  was  content  with  pointing  out  that  the 
anger  of  Yahweh  was  evidenced  by  the  death  of  the  child.  A  later 
writer  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  felt  that  there  must  be  a 
specific  rebuke  by  a  direct  revelation.  It  is  possible  also  that  the 
incident  of  Nathan  has  itself  been  worked  over,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  exposition. 

1.  Nathan  appears  ostensibly  with  a  case  for  the  king's  judg- 
ment, a  flagrant  case  of  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  — 
2,  3.  The  rich  man  had  many  sheep  and  cattle,  but  the  poor  man 
had  nothing  but  one  little  ewe  lamb  which  he  had  bought ;  he  fed 
it  and  it  grew  7/p  with  hitn  a?id  with  his  childreii]  such  pet  lambs 
are  frequently  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  in  Syria.  //  used  to 
eat  of  his  morsel  and  drink  of  his  cup  ajid  lie  in  his  bosom']  the 
preciousness  of  the  single  pet  made  it,  in  fact,  like  a  daughter.  — 
4.  The  occasion  of  the  tragedy  was  the  coming  of  a  traveller. 
The  duty  of  hospitality  is  imperative.  But  the  rich  man  spared 
his  own,  and  took  the  lamb  of  the  poor  man  and  p7-epared  it  for 
the  man  who  had  fust  come]  similar  cases  were  doubtless  common 
enough,  and  a  part  of  the  king's  work  is  to  judge  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed.  —  5.  The  statement  of  the  case  was  enough  :  By  the 
life  of  Yahweh  the  man  that  did  this  is  worthy  of  death]  it  does 
not  appear  that  David  would  actually  sentence  him  to  death,  i  S. 
20'^'  26^''.  —  6.  And  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  sevenfold]  reading 
with  (g^. 

1.  ?rij]  <BS)  and  3  MSS.  of  |^  add  xnjn.  The  insertion  of  such  explicative 
words  is  generally  secondary,  but  at  the  opening  of  this  section  the  word 
seems  necessary.  After  iS  ©^  adds :  'ATra776iAoj'  5rj  ixoi  t^u  Kplaiu  ravrriv, 
which  is  represented  also  in  I,  whence  it  passed  over  into  many  MSS.  of  %. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  the  sense  (as  is  affirmed  by  Kl.)  and  can  be  explained 
as  a  scribe's  insertion,  though  it  is  adopted  by  Ew.  and  Kl.  —  rxi]  another 
case  of  irregular  insertion  of  N.  — 2.  i^b'^jS]  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
this  punctuation ;  the  article  is  necessary  to  the  sense,  as  we  see  from  an'j'i  of 
the  next  verse.  —  3.  .T'nM]  as  in  Is.  7^1.  —  Sdn'p]  the  tense  in  this  and  the  two 
following  verbs  expresses  customary  action. — 4.    -[Sn]  as  We.  points  out,  the 
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parallel  is  close  to  the  use  of  our  word  visit — there  came  a  visit  to  the  rich 
man.  —  n^cyn  sy^X'^]  there  are  cases  enough  of  the  anarthrous  noun  in  such 
a  phrase  to  justify  the  punctuation.  —  pi:;';'"']  the  same  verb  is  used  of  Abra- 
ham's preparing  a  calf  for  his  guests,  Gen.  18''.  —  6.  DT>'3in]  kirrairXadiova 
(gB  ai._  -phe  change  to  |^  was  made  to  bring  David's  ruling  into  line  with  the 
law  of  theft,  Ex.  218^  (Th.).  — Sd.-tnS  "iirx  S^i]  Schill  proposes  {ZATW.  XI. 
p.  318)  to  change  nS  to  i':',  making  the  sense:  atid  spared  his  own.  The 
received  text  however  seems  to  make  fairly  good  sense. 

7.  The  application  :  Thou  art  the  man]  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctness (§  adds  who  has  done  this.  But  the  shorter  text  is  more 
vigorous.  The  following  speech  sets  forth  the  obligation  imposed 
by  Yahweh's  benefits,  David  was  the  rich  man.  —  8.  I  gave  thee 
thy  master'' s  house  and  thy  master's  wives  itito  thy  bosom']  we  have 
no  other  indication  that  David  possessed  the  harem  of  Saul.  But, 
according  to  the  law  of  succession,  they  were  his  by  right.  And 
if  this  were  too  little  I  would  add  as  much  again]  the  reference  is 
evidently  to  the  wives,  first  from  the  form  of  the  pronoun,  secondly 
because  it  was  the  abundance  in  wives  which  formed  the  contrast 
between  David's  wealth  and  Uriah's  poverty.  —  9,  10.  IVhy  hast 
thou  despised  Yahweh]  the  giver  of  so  much  good,  in  doing  that 
which  was  evil  in  his  eyes]  Yahweh  is  the  protector  of  the  op- 
pressed. The  logical  ending  of  the  question  is  the  last  clause  of 
v.'" :  and  hast  taken  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy  wife  ? 
This  is  the  crime  that  is  set  forth  in  the  parable.  The  present 
text  has  been  expanded  by  a  double  reference  to  the  murder 
of  Uriah,  and  by  the  threat  that  the  sword  shall  not  turn  from 
David's  house  forever,  an  inappropriate  prediction.  — 11,  The 
prophetic  discourse  takes  a  fresh  start,  denouncing  a  punishment 
in  kind  :  /  will  take  thy  wives  before  thine  eyes  and  will  give  them 
to  fhv  neighbour]  the  evident  reference  is  to  Absalom's  conduct 
in  taking  possession  of  his  father's  concubines,  — 12.  The  pun- 
ishment should  be  as  public  as  the  crime  had   been  secret. — 

13,  David,  convicted  by  the  prophet's  presentation,  confesses  his 
guilt.  He  is  assured  :  Yahzueh  has  caused  thy  sin  to  pass  away] 
it  is  misleading  to  translate  has  forgiven.  The  sin  rested  upon 
David  and  would  work  death  for  him.  Yahweh  took  it  away  so 
that  he  should  not  die,  but  it  wrought  the  death  of  the  child,  — ■ 

14.  Nevertheless,  because  thou  hast  scorned  Yahiveh  in  this  thing, 
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the  child  that  is  born  to  thee  shall  surely  die']  the  text  has  been 
altered  to  avoid  reading  an  offensive  expression.  — 15^.  The 
visit  of  Nathan,  or  rather  the  account  of  it,  is  concluded. 

7.  tf^KH]  ^  iroi-fja-as  tovto  is  added  by  (S-  —  ^1^''  iCN~nj]  Bu.  supposes  these 
words  with  what  follows  to  the  word  iri'3  in  v.^,  to  be  a  later  expansion,  so 
that  the  original  connexion  was  :  T'/ioze  art  the  man  !  Uriah  the  Hittite  hast 
thou  slain.  But  this  spoils  the  parable.  It  was  not  the  murder  that  was  the 
point  of  the  parable,  but  the  rape  of  the  neighbour's  darling.  It  is  indeed 
explicable  that  this  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  measure  when  the  author  inter- 
poses a  rehearsal  of  Yahweh's  benefits.  Had  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
specification  of  the  crime,  he  would  have  put  the  adultery  in  the  foreground; 
But  while  this  accounts  for  the  order  of  the  clauses  in  the  text,  it  would  not 
justify  omission  of  the  adultery  from  the  accusation.  —  8.  i^jiN  p^'^'pn]  to 
TTctj/Ta  Tov  Kvpiov  txov  (3^:  y\D  nj3  S>.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  originally 
a  reference  to  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  as  is  supposed  by  Kl.  —  n^a'PN 
niin>i  ^xii"]  as  nir\:}  at  the  end  of  the  verse  palpably  refers  to  the  wives  of 
David,  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  &  has  here  preserved  the  original 
reading,  the  daughters  of  Israel  and  Judah.  David  had  not  been  slow  to  take 
of  these  as  wives  and  concubines.  Geiger  classes  this  among  the  intentional 
changes  of  the  scribes,  and  We.'s  protest  seems  to  be  based  on  modern  rather 
than  ancient  feeling.  —  9.  '^^  -laT  pn]  probably  we  should  read  "ii  px  with  (g^' 
and  Theodotion  (Nestle).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  we  expect  the 
crime  which  is  set  forth  in  the  parable  to  be  most  prominently  mentioned. 
The  received  text  gives  however :  Uriah  thou  hast  slain  with  the  sword,  his 
wife  thou  hast  taken  as  thy  wife,  and  him  thou  hast  slain  with  the  sivord  of 
the  At7i7nojiites.  This  is  confusing  from  its  double  mention  of  the  murder,  as 
well  as  its  reversal  of  the  true  order.  As  the  next  verse  comes  back  to  the 
crime  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  rape,  I  suspect  that  verse  to  have  preserved 
to  us  the  original  ending  of  this  one  in  the  words  'in  ry^^\  which  would  be  the 
proper  continuation  of  v.^  after  ir^'J.  — 11,  12.  The  punishment  here  threat- 
ened does  not  seem  to  be  within  the  plan  of  the  original  author  of  this  section. 
He  saw  the  punishment  of  David's  sin  in  the  death  of  the  child.  This  was 
inflicted  even  after  David's  repentance.  It  is  surprising  therefore  that  after 
the  repentance  this  punishment  (Absalom's  insult)  should  not  be  alluded  to. 
Either  it  also  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  exemplary  chastisement,  or  it 
should  be  remitted.  The  inconsistency  of  the  present  recension  is  obvious, 
and  I  suspect  that  vv.^i-  ^2  are  a  later  insertion.  The  original  train  of  thought 
dealt  somewhat  mildly  with  David :  he  had  indeed  taken  his  neighbour's 
wife,  and  by  his  own  judgment  deserved  death;  but  his  repentance  secured  his 
reprieve;  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  the  death  of  the  child.  This  was  too 
mild  for  a  later  editor,  who  worked  over  ^-12  as  already  shown.  — 14.  p-isj 
mn^  ''a''N~px]  The  verb  nowhere  means  cause  to  blaspheme.  The  only  sense 
appropriate  here  is  indicated  by  the  ijpij  of  v.^".     The  insertion  of  o^n  was 
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made  to  prevent  repetition  of  an  apparently  blasphemous  phrase  in  the  public 
reading   (Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  267),  cf.  a  similar  instance  i  S.  25^2. 

15t'-25.  The  death  of  the  child.  —  The  well-known  account 
needs  but  little  comment.  As  already  indicated,  the  half  verse  ^^^ 
seems  to  have  joined  originally  to  11^^:  Yahweh  was  displeased 
with  the  thing  which  David  had  done,  and  smote  the  child  .  .  . 
ajid  it  became  sick.  — 16.  David  does  not  show  any  indication 
that  the  doom  of  the  child  had  been  pronounced  by  the  prophet : 
David  besought  God  for  the  boy  and  fasted  strictly]  the  afflicting 
oneself  was  to  move  the  pity  of  Yahweh.  During  all  the  time  of 
the  illness,  he  came  in  and  lay  o?i  the  eartli]  we  naturally  suppose 
in  sackcloth  as  &^  reads,  and  we  naturally  suppose  also  that  it  was 
before  Yahweh,  though  this  is  rendered  doubtful  by  v.^*^.  17.  His 
courtiers,  the  elders  of  his  house,  stood  over  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground  to  raise  him  up\  the  Sheikhs  of  the  family  naturally  had 
large  influence  with  the  king.  —  18.  On  the  seventh  day  the  crisis 
of  the  disease  was  reached,  and  the  child  died.  —  And  the  officers 
of  David  were  afraid  to  tell  him~\  by  a  very  natural  course  of 
reasoning  :  how  shall  we  say :  the  child  is  dead,  so  that  he  ivill 
do  so?ne  harm  ?]  something  desperate,  as  we  may  paraphrase.  — 
19.  The  effect  was  not  what  they  anticipated  :  David  saw  that  his 
cotij-tiers  were  whispering  together  and  perceived  that  the  child  was 
dead.  —  20.  The  fact  that  he  ca?ne  to  the  house  of  Yahweh  and 
worshipped  after  changing  his  clothes  indicates  that  his  fasting 
had  not  been  there.  —  21.  The  officers  find  his  conduct  strange  : 
While  the  child  was  yet  alive  thou  didst  fast  and  weep,  but  when 
the  child  died  thou  didst  rise  up  and  eat  bread]  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  grief  (fasting  and  weeping)  generally  comes  when  death 
has  occurred.  —  22.  The  explanation  is  that  by  fasting  and  weep- 
ing he  hoped  to  move  Yahweh  :  Who  knoweth  whether  Yahweh 
will  have  mercy  arid  so  the  child  will  live  .?]  where  we  should  say 
in  English  :  whether  Yahweh  may  not  have  mercy.  —  23.  But  the 
event  has  declared  itself:  Why  is  it  that  I  should  fast  ?  Am  I 
able  to  bring  him  back  ?  I  am  journeying  to  him,  but  he  will  not 
return  to  me]  some  sort  of  continued  existence  in  Sheol  seems  to 
be  imphed.  —  24.  Bathsheba  bears  a  second  child  who  receives 
t'le  name  Solomon.     Whether  the  name  means  the  peaceful  is  im- 
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possible  to  say.  From  this  narrative  we  should  rather  conjecture 
recompense,  the    child   which   replaces   the    one    taken   away. — 

25.  The  verse  should  include  the  last  two  words  of  v.^* :  Atid 
Yahweh  loved  hh?i  and  setii  by  the  hajtd  of  Nathan  the  prophet 
and  called  his  name  Jedidiah']  that  is  :  the  Beloved  of  Yahweh. 
The  phrase  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  probably  to  be  corrected 
to  :  by  the  %vord  of  Yahweh. 

16.  N3i]  the  tense  indicates  his  constant  custom  during  this  period.  — 
3Dn  1*^1]  (§1^  has  only  one  of  the  two  verbs,  whereas  (S^  (with  a  number  of 
Greek  MSS.)  has  koX  iicddevStv  iv  aaKKCfi  =  pz'2  j'?i.  The  same  reading  is 
probably  that  of  I  because  Ambrose  gives  in  cilicio  jacuit  (cited  by  Sabatier), 
and  the  Codex  Legionensis  has  et  dormivit  in  cilicio.  This  ancient  attesta- 
tion makes  the  reading  important,  and  its  internal  probability  is  evident.  — 
21.  ^n  n'?\n  ^i3j;2]  is  retained  by  Dr.  who  translates  on  account  of  the  child 
when  alive.  We.  had  however  acutely  conjectured  that  the  original  reading 
was  n  -\y;2,  nd  this  is  confirmed  by  (@L  and  ST,  as  well  as  by  the  following 
verse.  —  22.  •'Jjn'']  the  correction  of  the  Qre  (^Jjni)  is  unnecessary,  as  re- 
marked by  Dr. —  24.  Nipii]  Nipni  ^r,?  is  unnecessary,  —  25.  iin^  ^ni•3]  can 
hardly  be  correct.  We  must  read  nin>  i^td  with  (5^  and  one  Hebrew  edition 
(Cappel,  Critica  Sao-a,  p.  265).     5IL  add  n.iN. 

26-31.   The   account   of  the   siege   of  Rabba  is  resumed. — 

26.  Joab  takes  the  water  city']  apparently  a  fortification  built  to 
protect  the  fountain  which  still  flows  at  Amman.  —  27,  28.  Joab, 
in  sending  the  news,  prefers  that  his  king  should  have  the  glory  : 
Gather  the  rest  of  the  people  and  camp  against  the  city  and  take  it, 
lest  I  take  the  city  and  it  be  called  by  my  name]  as  Jerusalem  had 
received  the  name  City  of  David.  —  29.  The  advice  is  carried 
out,  and  David  captures  the  city.  —  30.  And  he  took  the  crown 
of  Mile om]  the  chief  god  of  the  Ammonites,  from  his  head,  and 
the  weight  of  it  was  a  talent  of  gold]  the  weight  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  could  be  worn  only  by  a  statue.  —  And  upon  it  was  a 
preciotis  'stone  and  it  (the  stone)  came  upon  David's  head]  a  par- 
allel in  the  crown  of  the  Dehan  Apollo  is  cited  by  Nestle  {Mar- 
ginalien,  p.  17).  The  name  of  the  god  is  disguised  by  the 
punctuators  partly  from  reluctance  even  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  the  abomination,  pardy  from  unwilHngness  to  admit  that 
David's  jewel  had  once  been  contaminated  by  contact  with  the 
idol. —  31.  There  has  been  some  controversy  over  this  verse,  the 
question  being  whether  David  tortured  his  captives,  or  whether 
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he  put  them  at  hard  labour.  For  the  former  might  be  argued 
that  he  had  received  special  provocation,  both  in  the  insult  offered 
his  ambassadors  and  in  the  obstinate  resistance  to  the  siege.  But 
the  theory  cannot  be  consistently  carried  through  without  straining 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  most  probable  interpretation  is 
that  he  brought  out  the  people  and  set  them  at  the  saws  and  the 
picks  and  the  axes  and  7nade  them  work  at  the  brick-moulds']  their 
lot,  which  could  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
was  to  the  Bedawy,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  the  peasant,  the  most 
wretched  that  could  be  conceived. 

26.  n^lSnn  i^]  is  called  just  below  z^'.7\  -iv,  which  should  he  restored 
here.  Rabba  itself  was  the  royal  city.  On  the  interchange  of  n^'^c  and  C'2 
cf.  We.  Cheyne  conjectures  DD^?:  -i^  meaning  the  citadel,  Ex.  Times,  1S98, 
p.  144.  —  30.  cd'^c]  is  vocalized  as  though  it  meant  their  king.  But  the 
crown  of  130  pounds'  weight  could  never  have  been  worn  by  a  man,  and  the 
king  would  certainly  not  have  sat  in  state  while  David  approached  and  took 
the  crown.  It  seems  quite  certain  therefore  that  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites  is 
meant,  whose  name  is  given  as  bD'7P  i  K.  1 1^.  (g  has  here  MeAxoA,  MeAxoV, 
MoAxoJa  and  other  forms,  in  the  various  MSS.,  while  (5^  confoims  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  punctuators.  — I2X1]  Chr.  has  px  n^i  which  I  have  adopted,  as  it  is 
confirmed  by  SC  here.  The  received  text  would  assert  that  the  whole  crown 
was  placed  on  David's  head.  —  31.  a::"i]  i  Chr.  20^  has  TiTM  which  means  he 
sawed  them.  But  while  he  might  saw  them  with  saws,  the  other  instruments 
here  mentioned  would  be  without  an  appropriate  verb.  The  reading  has  crept 
into  &-.  —  pSc3  om.s  Taym]  is  unintelligible.  The  Ktib  is  probably  right  in 
reading  p'^rDa.  The  p'^c  is  however  not  the  brick  kiln  but  the  wooden  form 
in  which  the  clay  is  pressed  into  shape.  We  are  compelled  in  accordance 
with  this  to  change  -\'3;n  into  io;v-i  with  Chr.  So  Gratz  {Gesch.  I.  p.  256), 
and  Hoffmann,  ZATIV.  II.  p.  53 ff. 

XIII.  1-XIV.  33.  The  violation  of  Tamar  and  the  conse- 
quences.—  The  story  is  well  known;  the  violation  of  his  sister  is 
avenged  by  Absalom  and  he  is  obliged  to  flee  the  country.  By  a 
device  of  Joab  the  king  is  induced  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  his 
recall.  The  history  throws  much  hght  upon  the  social  condition 
of  the  people.  It  is  from  the  old  and  good  source  from  which  we 
have  so  much  of  David's  history,  and  it  has  suffered  comparatively 
little  in  transmission. 

1-7.  A  stratagem  is  suggested  by  Jonadab  whereby  Tamar  will 
be  brought  into  the  power  of  her  brother.  —  1.    Tamar,  own  sister 
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to  Absalom,  was  beautiful  like  her  brother.  —  And  Amnon  son 
of  David'\  the  author  so  describes  him  to  show  that  he  was  only 
a  half  brother  to  Tamar.  From  3-  we  learn  that  he  was  the  oldest 
son.  —  2.  And  Amnon  was  so  distressed  that  he  grew  si'ek']  on 
account  of  the,  apparent  hopelessness  of  his  passion  — /or  she  was 
a  virgin']  so  that  he  thought  it  impossible  to  make  any  approaches. 

—  3.  Jonadab  his  cousin  and  intimate  friend  was  a  very  wise  man, 
though  in  this  case  his  wisdom  was  put  to  base  uses. — 4.  The 
inquiry :  Why  art  thou  thus  weak,  O  Prince,  morning  by  morn- 
ing? On  hearing  the  cause  the  adviser  has  a  device  ready. — 
5.  Amnon  was  to  feign  himself  sick  and  when  the  king  should 
visit  him,  to  say  :  Let  Tamar  my  sister  come  and  give  me  to  eat 
and  prepare  the  food  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  see  it  and  eat  front 
her  hand]  the  sick  fancy  was  likely  to  be  indulged  by  the  king. 

—  6.  At  the  visit  Amnon  asks  specifically  that  Tamar  may  7nake 
two  cakes  for  him.  —  7.  The  expected  result  came  about,  David 
commanded  Tamar  :  Go  to  the  house  of  thy  brother  Amnon  and 
prepare  him  food]  we  suppose  that  each  of  the  adult  sons  of  the 
king  had  his  own  estabhshment ;  Amnon's  house  and  servant  are 
mentioned  in  this  account. 

1.  IU-n]  proper  names  not  infrequently  end  in  p;  Gideon,  Abdon,  Eglon, 
and  others  are  examples,  cf.  Konig,  Lehrgeb'dude,  II.  p.  153.  2.  ni'?nrin'?]  is 
used  just  below  in  the  sense  oi  feigning  oneself  sick.  It  is  therefore  strange 
to  find  it  used  here  in  another  meaning,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  text  has 
suffered.  Ew.  proposes  to  read  riS-in.T?  =  to  grow  weak,  and  Kl.  '7'?nn.-i'?  =  to 
become  insane.  The  latter  is  attractive.  The  reason  given  vi^hy  Amnon 
despaired  of  any  attempt  is  that  she  was  a  virgin;  the  implication  being  that 
the  virgin  had  less  freedom  than  the  married  woman  or  widow.  —  3.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  Jonadab  called  a  wise  man.  —  ::^JT']  ^^  calls  him 
Jonathan  which  is  the  name  of  another  son  of  Shimeah,  2i'-'i.  —  5.  '?nr.ni]  it 
is  not  necessary  in  this  passage  to  read  '^Snnni  (Kl.) ;  the  capricious  appetite 
of  a  sick  man  would  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  king  quite  as  readily  as  the 
delirium  of  one  who  feigned  himself  mad.  —  6.  The  request  for  two  heart- 
shaped  cakes  is  not  intended  as  a  play  on  the  situation. 

8.  Tamar  came  to  the  house,  and  took  dough  and  kneaded  it 
and  made  cakes  as  he  looked  on,  and  baked  the  cakes]  all  as 
Amnon  had  desired.  —  9.  The  verse  interrupts  the  narrative  and 
makes  insoluble  difficulties.  It  is  probably  therefore  an  interpo- 
lation.— 10.   At  Amnon's  command  she  brings  the  food  to  him 
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in  the  inner  room.  The  house  probably  had  only  a  public  room 
and  a  chamber. — 11.  He  solicits  her  to  unchastity.  — 12.  She 
refuses  :  Do  not  force  me,  my  brother']  Jd.  ig-^,for  it  is  not  so  done 
in  Israel]  the  implication  is  that  such  practices  were  known 
among  the  Canaanites.  — 13.  The  clear-minded  maiden  sees  the 
character  of  the  deed,  and  its  consequences  both  to  herself  and 
to  him  :  As  for  me,  whither  could  I  carry  my  shame  ?  And  thou 
shouldst  becojjie  as  one  of  the  fools  I  And  yet  she  would  not  refuse 
an  honourable  life  with  him  :  Now  speak  to  the  king,  for  he  will 
not  withhold  me  from  thee]  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  is 
a  subterfuge,  an  attempt  to  gain  time.  It  must  have  plausibility 
even  if  it  were  only  that.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  marriage 
with  a  half-sister  was  allowed  in  Israel  at  this  time,  as  is  indeed 
evident  from  Ezek.  22",  cf.  what  was  said  above,  on  3^.  — 14.  He 
overpowered  her  and  accomplished  his  purpose. —  15.  The  deed 
was  followed  by  a  revulsion  of  feeling :  the  hatred  ivith  which  he 
hated  her  was  greater  than  the  love  with  which  he  had  loved  her] 
he  therefore  bids  her  begone.  — 16.  The  sense  has  been  best  pre- 
served to  us  in  (§^  which  reads  :  And  she  said  :  No,  my  brother; 
for  greater  is  the  second  wrong  than  the  first  which  thon  didst  me, 
in  sendifig  me  away.  The  received  text  can  be  translated  only  by 
violence.  — 17.  The  sentence  begins  with  the  last  words  of  ^*^ : 
And  he  would  not  listen  to  her,  but  called  his  lad  that  served  him 
and  said :  Put  this  wench  forth  from  my  presejice]  the  language  is 
the  language  of  contempt  and  injury.  — 18.  The  verse  originally 
told  only  that  the  servant  obeyed  the  order.  — 19.  Tamar put 
ashes  on  her  head  and  re^it  the  long-sleeved  tunic  which  she  wore, 
and  put  her  hand  upon  her  head]  all  signs  of  intense  grief,  cf. 
Est.  4^  2  K.  5*  Jer.  t"'' .  —  20.  Absalom  meets  her  and  perceives 
the  trouble  :  Has  Amnon  thy  brother  been  with  thee  ?]  possibly 
Amnon's  reputation  was  not  of  the  best.  The  family  ties  how- 
ever prevent  summary  vengeance ;  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
silence  :  Now,  my  sister,  be  silent,  for  he  is  thy  brother ;  do  not  lay 
this  thing  to  heart!  The  sooner  we  can  forget  the  family  dis- 
grace, the  better.  So  Tamar  dwelt,  a  desolate  woman,  in  the 
house  of  Absalom  her  brother.  —  21.  Although  David  was  angry, 
yet  he  did  not  vex  the  soul  of  Amnon  his  son  [by  chastisement], 
for  he  loved  him,  because  he  was  his  first-born]   the  sentence, 
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which  is  necessary  to  the  sense,  must  be  completed  from  i3,  a 
part  having  fallen  out  of  |^.  —  22.  Absalom,  though  filled  with 
hatred  for  Amnon  from  that  time  on,  did  not  betray  his  feeling  in 
any  way. 

8.  Scam]  the  verb  generally  means /'<7  (Jo//.  —  9.  mcon]  occurs  only  here. 
Kl.  followed  by  Bu.  proposes  to  read  mrcn-nx  Nnpm,  and  she  called  the 
servant,  cf.  v.^^.  But  in  any  case,  there  is  a  contradiction*  between  this  and 
the  following  verse.  Whoever  placed  the  cakes  before  Amnon,  it  is  clear 
that  if  they  were  already  there  he  could  not  command  them  to  be  brought  to 
him.  That  he  himself  (the  sick  man)  moved  into  the  chamber  after  they  had 
once  been  put  before  him  is  improbable,  and  is  not  intimated  in  the  text. 
The  simplest  supposition  is  that  this  verse  has  been  inserted  by  some  one  who 
supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  room.  — 12.  nis-y^]  Gen.  34^;  the 
tense  indicates  customary  action.  Sins  of  this  kind  are  elsewhere  called  rhi'i 
as  here.  — 14.  'D  prmi  cf.  i  S.  17*°.  —  hpn]  should  be  pointed  npN:  nny 
3  MSS. :  jU6t'  auT^s  (5.  — 16.  miN'-Sx]  is  not  found  elsewhere.  niN  Sj; 
occurs  with  the  meaning  because  of.  But  this  requires  to  be  completed  by 
the  following  words;  and  while  we  might  suppose  such  a  sentence  as:  and 
she  said  to  him  because  of  this  great  evil,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  continue.  There 
seems  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  text  is  corrupt  and  that  we  should  restore 
•■D  'ns  "^.x  with  (gH  (We.,  Dr.,  Bu.).  The  presumption  being  thus  in  favour 
of  ^^  we  should  probably  adopt  its  further  reading :  /xiyaAr]  rj  KuKia  rj  ia-xa-Tri 
vnep  tV  TTpdrrii',  though  some  propose  to  read  mnxD  riNTn  r\'y-\n  nh^-\^  which 
is  a  little  nearer  |^.  —  17.  imrs  n;rrN]  as  the  verb  which  follows  is  plural 
it  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read  v-\-;: :  (g  has  t^  naiSdpwv  aiirov 
rhv  irpoeffTrjKOTo.  tov  otnov.  nxt  is  contemptuous  and  ^^>D  intimates  that  her 
presence  was  burdensome  to  him.  — 18.  The  first  half  verse  is  explanatory  of 
the  term  a-D3  njna  in  v.i^.  It  interrupts  the  narrative  here,  and  is  probably  a 
marginal  gloss  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  wrong  place.  —  dS^j,'d]  should 
be  □'?i;'0  (We.).  The  whole  verse  is  lacking  in  Sb.  ^';:^  is  incorrect,  it  should 
be  '^;"n.  — 19.  -\sx]  for  putting  on  the  head  in  grief  is;?  is  more  common,  cf. 
Ez.  27^°.  D''D3n  njno  is  here  rendered  rhv  x^Twva  rhv  Kapirurdu  by  (3^,  but 
these  words  are  given  as  the  rendering  of  Aq.  by  Theod. :  t.  x-  t.  a.aTpaya\a>T6v 
(5^  seems  to  be  the  true  reading  of  (@.  Josephus  combines  the  two  :  having 
sleeves  and  reaching  doivn  to  the  ankles. — 20.  pj^riN  which  occurs  nowhere 
else  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  diminutive  of  contempt.  The  analogies  in 
Hebrew  are  so  uncertain  that  it  seems  safer  to  assume  a  mere  clerical  error. 
Kl.  conjectures  ci'rxn  :  has  indeed  thy  brother  been  with  thee. — nccu'i] 
X>?pei'")L"ia  (5^  seems  to  omit  the  conjunction,  <@''  has  a  duplicate  translation. 
—  21.  The  verse  is  incomplete  in  |^,  while  (5  has  an  apt  conclusion:  koX  ovk 
iKvirrjfje  rh  irvevfxa.  'A/xvoiv  tov  vlov  ahrov,  on  aydira  clvtSv,  oti  TrpiOTOTOKOs  avTov 

*  As  pointed  out  by  Stade,  ThLZ.  21,  6. 
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flf,  adopted  by  Th.  and  others.  The  occasion  of  its  omission  is  its  beginning 
with  N^^i  hke  the  next  verse. — 22.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  mention  of 
Absalom's  hate  belongs  here.  His  motive  for  silence  would  seem  to  be  rather 
a  desire  that  his  designs  should  not  be  suspected. 

23-29.  Absalom  avenges  his  sister's  wrong.  —  23.  Two  years 
later,  Absalom  had  shearers ;  the  sheep  shearing  was  a  time  of 
feasting,  cf.  i  S.  25* ;  in  Baal  Hazor  near  Ephraini]  the  place 
has  been  identified  with  some  probability  about  20  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  To  the  festival  he  invited  all  the  sons  of  the  king.  — 
24.   The  invitation  is  made  to  include  the  king  and  his  officers. 

—  25.  The  king  declines,  lest  the  multitude  be  burdensome  to 
Absalom,  and  on  being  urged  gives  him  his  blessijig  as  an  indica- 
tion that  enough  has  been  said.  —  26.  Then  if  not,  let  Amnon  my 
brother  go  with  tis'\  the  request  seems  to  have  aroused  some  sus- 
picion. —  27.  On  further  urging,  all  the  princes  were  allowed  to 
go.  —  28.  Absalom  made  a  feast  like  the  feast  of  a  king'\  a  clause 
accidentally  lost  from  ^.  The  servants  were  ordered  to  kill 
Amnon  as  soon  as  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  wine. — 
29.  The  order  was  carried  out,  and  all  the  king's  sons  rose  and 
each  mounted  his  mule  and  fled.  That  Absalom  intended  to 
secure  the  throne  for  himself  by  massacring  all  competitors 
would  be  a  not  remote  inference. 

23.  tisn  ^;:],  cf.  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  177. — ■:^nDN"av]  the  preposition  indicates 
that  a  place  is  intended  and  not  the  tribe.  (S^  Poppai/j.  indicates  that  the  first 
letter  should  be  ;'.  And  as  we  know  of  an  Ephron  in  Benjamin,  we  may 
restore  it  here.  —  24.  The  invitation  is  here  made  more  extensive  than  is  inti- 
mated in  the  preceding  verse.  This,  with  the  almost  incredible  naivete  with 
which  Absalom  insists  upon  the  presence  of  Amnon,  makes  me  suspect  that 
w.-'»--'  are  a  later  expansion  of  the  account.  —  25.    fiD^]  i  S.  aS"^^  (^^  -isoii). 

—  11J-1J11]  can  be  intended  only  as  a  termination  of  the  interview,  which  is 
prolonged  only  because  Absalom  modifies  his  request.  —  26.  nSi]  is  to  be 
understood  as  in  2  K.  5^'^.  Similar  construction  in  the  affirmative  form  (^"i) 
are  Jd.  61^  2  K.  lo^s  (We.).  It  is  not  necessary  therefore  to  point  n^^,  though 
that  also  would  make  good  sense  (Th.).  The  mention  of  Amnon  alone  here, 
when  in  fact  all  the  sons  went,  emphasizes  the  incongruity  of  these  verses  with 
the  main  narrative.  —  28.  We  must  insert  with  (g  I'^an  nn-^;'DD  nnro  Di'^tt'ON  vp\ 
(Th.).     The  words  have  been  lost  by  homeoteleuton. 

30.  Rumour  exaggerated  the  calamity,  reporting  that  Absalom 
had  slain  all  the  princes,  without  exception.  —  31.    The  king  rent 
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his  clothes  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  all  his  officers  who 
were  standing  by  him  rent  their  clothes']  for  the  slight  emendation 
of  the  text  see  the  critical  note.  —  32.  Jonadab  was  in  the  coun- 
sel of  Absalom,  or  else  shrewd  enough  to  suspect  the  true  state  of 
the  case  :  Let  not  my  Lord  think  they  have  slain  all  the  young  men, 
the  king's  sons,  for  Amnon  alone  is  dead]  this  he  was  able  to 
conclude  from  Absalom's  mien,  fro?n  the  day  of  the  violation  of 
Tamar.  —  33.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Jonadab  is  that  Amnon 
alone  is  dead.  —  34,  The  opening  words  are  corrupt  beyond  res- 
toration. What  we  expect  is  a  temporal  phrase  such  as  :  While 
Jonadab  was  yet  speaking,  continued  by  the  statement :  the  watch- 
man lifted  up  his  eyes.  The  rest  of  the  verse  has  in  5^  lost  a  sen- 
tence which  is  preserved  in  &.  Restoring  it  we  read :  The 
watchman  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw,  and  behold,  much  people 
were  coming  \on  the  Beth-Horon  road,  on  the  descent ;  and  the 
watchman  came  and  told  the  king,  saying :  I  see  men  coming]  from 
the  Beth-Horon  road  on  the  side  of  the  hill]  the  words  in  brackets 
were  omitted  by  a  scribe,  owing  to  similarity  of  ending  to  what 
precedes.  The  watchman  being  on  the  tower,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  come  and  tell  the  king,  —  35.  Jonadab  sees  in  this 
the  confirmation  of  what  he  has  said.  —  36.  The  arriving  party 
and  those  who  had  been  looking  for  them  join  in  loud  lamenta- 
tion, cf.  Jd,  21^ — 37,  38.  The  text  is  confused.  First,  we  have 
a  statement  of  Absalom's  flight,  then  we  are  told  that  the  king 
mourned  for  his  son  continually,  then  we  are  told  again  of  Absa- 
lom's flight.  Besides  this,  a  perpetual  mourning  is  contradicted 
by  v.^*  which  speaks  of  David's  being  comforted.  The  accepted 
solution  of  the  difiiculty  is  to  throw  out  ^^^  as  a  later  insertion  and 
arrange  the  rest  in  the  following  order:  And  he  mourned  for  his 
son  continually.  But  Absalom  fled  and  went  to  Talmai,  son  of 
Ammihud,  king  of  Geshiir,  and  was  there  three  years]  the  emenda- 
tion originated  with  Bottcher  and  is  adopted  by  We.,  Dr.,  Bu. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  Kl.  supposes  the  continually  {all  the  days]  to 
refer  to  the  three  years  of  Absalom's  banishment  and  therefore 
puts  :  and  the  king  mourned  for  his  son  all  that  time  after  v.^^ 
It  is  possible  that  neither  conjecture  has  restored  the  original. 
Absalom's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Talmai,  3^.  —  39.  The  verse 
forms  the  transition  to  what  follows.     Emending  by  @^  we  read  : 
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And  the  spirit  of  the  king  longed  to  go  out  to  Absalom  his  son,  for 
he  was  comforted  for  the  death  of  his  son  Amnon. 

31.  anjn  'vnp  ooi'j  m::y"'?Di]  means:  while  all  his  servants  stood  with  rent 
clothes.  But  as  pointed  out  by  Th.  (We.,  Dr.)  this  is  not  to  the  point.  (5^ 
renders  Dnnj3  pn  lynp  v"?-;  a-'asjn  in:3;-'?ji  which  fits  the  rest  of  the  verse.  ^ 
32.  ■|'?cn— ija]  is  superfluous  and  probably  an  insertion.  —  r\r\''7\  'jx  •^B~^y~^:i 
7\-2^Z''\  is  obscure  :  for  on  the  mouth'  of  Absalom  it  was  set  —  his  death  is  to  be 
supplied  if  we  retain  the  text.  But  Absalom  had  not  betrayed  his  intention  in 
speech,  even  if  we  can  accept  nn^S'  as  a  passive  participle.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  r^^•^Z'  is  a  noun  meaning  a  scowl  (as  argued  by  We.,  Dr.),  or  that  it 
is  a  corruption.  Ginsburg  reads  ncir.  Ew.  proposes  nso^:  — enmity.  Even 
in  this  case  we  should  expect  ■'J9~'^>'  instead  of  io"Vj?.  According  to  oriental 
custom  Absalom  would  show  his  anger  in  his  face,  even  when  trying  to  avoid 
an  open  quarrel.  —  34.  d^^'JN  m^n]  confirmed  by  (g,  is  nevertheless  difficult 
to  place.  The  most  plausible  thing  to  do  if  the  words  are  to  be  retained  is  to 
make  them  the  conclusion  of  Jonadab's  address :  Amnon  alone  is  dead  and 
Absalom  has  fled  (so  that  he  will  not  inflict  further  damage).  But  even  thus 
the  statement  is  unnecessary.  The  words  may  have  crept  in  by  a  simply  stupid 
error  of  a  scribe  whose  thought  anticipated  v.''".  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  are  a  corruption  of  something  which  can  only  be  conjectured.  A  plausi- 
ble conjecture  is  that  of  Kl.,  adopted  by  Bu.  in  the  shape  diS;:-  v.-in  nn^-.  My 
own  conjecture  is  that  the  author  wrote  "in^p  ni;'  xim  or  something  equivalent. 
The  report  of  the  murder  cannot  have  long  preceded  the  coming  of  the 
princes.  —  a^jSn]  after  this  word,  (g  has  preserved  for  us  a  line,  also  originally 
ending  with  s^o^n  which  has  fallen  out  of  |^.  It  is  restored  by  Th.,  We.,  Dr., 
Bu.,  Kl.,  in  substantially  the  same  form,  to  wit:  nasn  ,s3''i  tiic3  nij-in  i-n^ 
D'':;'-n  a^it'jN  \-i'>n-i  -\::.sm  -i^-^^  ij^i.  The  second  DoSn  is  not  represented  in  (g, 
but  it  was  probably  in  the  original  |^  because  without  it  the  following  i-no  is 
harsh,  and  its  presence  alone  fully  explains  the  error  of  the  scribe.  For  y^-^-a 
vins  it  is  evident  that  6  had  a^j-in  i-nr,  (gB  ^^  T^y  o5o0  t^j  "O-puiv^v  (jiaipdifi 
6^).  The  Beth-Horon  road  comes  down  from  the  north.  — 37,  38.  On  the 
restoration  cf.  Dr.  who  (following  We.)  supposes  that  a  scribe  erroneously 
began  the  paragraph  with  ii::m  .  .  .  a^-OvVi  and  then  discovered  that  he  had 
omitted  -m  '?::.s,->'.  He  inserted  the  omitted  words,  and  then  to  get  a  proper 
connexion  repeated  37a  jn  a  shortened  form.*  mn^cp  Kt.  is  made  iin>D]?  Qre, 
which  is  favoured  by  (g.  —  39.  7^?:n  ^n  '-'dpi]  cannot  be  construed.  (^^  evi- 
dently read  "I'^cn  nn  ^:,7\  For  n':'^  in  the  sense  to  be  consumed  tvith  desire, 
cf.  Ps.  843  143'^.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  change  rNX^  (Bu.  reads 
rxn'^,  Kl.  rxr'-')  — for  the  king's  longing  might  easily  be  described  as  a  long- 
ing to  go  otit  to  Absalom,  though  his  pride  would  not  let  him  go. 


*  It  is  possible  that  originally  David  was  said  to  mourn  over  both  his  sons- 
dead  and  the  banished. 
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XIV,  1-11.   Joab  devises  a  fictitious  case  by  which  to  appeal  to 
the  king.     He  Icnew  that  the  king's  heart  was  towards  Absalom. 

—  2.  He  sent  to  Tekoah,  a  town  in  Judah,  and  took  thence  a  tvise 
woman~]  probably  one  already  known  to  him  by  reputation.  He 
directs  her  to  play  the  mourner  :  Put  on  mourning  garments,  and 
do  not  anoint  thyself,  and  become  like  a  woman  no7v  many  days 
mourning  for  one  dead.  —  3.  In  this  plight  she  was  to  present 
herself  as  a  suppliant  for  justice  before  the  king.  —  4.  And  the 
Tekoite  woman  came,  and  after  the  customary  prostration  cried  : 
Help,  O  king,  help! — 5.  To  the  king's  question  :  What  ails  thee? 
she  replies  :  Verily  I  am  a  widow,  and  my  hiisband  is  dead']  a 
pleonasm  which  may  well  be  excused  in  the  circumstances.  — 
6.  The  case  is  this  :  the  family  being  reduced  to  two  brothers, 
these  two  quarrelled  in  the  field  when  there  was  no  one  to  interfere 
and  one  smote  the  other  and  killed  him.  —  7.  The  result  is  the 
probable  extirpation  of  the  family,  for  :  The  whole  clan  has  risen 
up  against  thy  servant  and  say:  Deliver  up  the  smiter  of  his 
brother,  that  we  may  slay  him  for  the  life  of  his  brother  whom  he 
has  killed,  and  we  will  destroy  the  [only]  heir.  In  the  flow  of  her 
speech  the  woman  gives  the  result  as  part  of  the  purpose  of  the 
avengers.  The  procedure  is  quite  in  accordance  with  clan  cus- 
tom, and  yet  the  result  will  be  a  calamity  :  They  ivill  quench  my 
remaining  coal  so  as  not  to  leave  my  husband  name  or  remnant 
on  the  face  of  the  ground.  Extremum  jus  extrema  injuria.  The 
extinction  of  a  family  is  dreaded  as  one  of  the  chief  misfortunes. 

—  8.  David  gives  a  promise  to  see  that  the  woman  and  her  son 
are  protected.  —  9.  She  is  not  satisfied  with  this:  Upon  me,  my 
lord  the  king,  be  the  guilt  and  upon  my  father's  house  ;  and  the 
king  and  his  throne  shall  be  innocent']  the  insinuation  is  that  David 
has  simply  put  her  off  with  a  promise,  because  he  does  not  wish 
to  involve  himself —  his  defence  of  the  guilty  son  would  make  him 
partaker  of  the  guilt.  — 10.  David  makes  a  more  distinct  decree, 
empowering  the  woman  to  bring  her  prosecutors  into  the  royal 
presence  :  Him  that  speaks  to  thee,  bring  before  me  and  he  shall 
not  touch  thee  again.  — 11.  This  is  enough  if  only  it  can  be  made 
sure,  and  the  petitioner  therefore  asks  an  oath  :  Let  the  king  name 
Yahweh  thy  God,  not  to  let  the  avenger  of  blood  destroy,  and  they 
shall  not  exterminate  my  son.     The  king  swears  accordingly  :   By 
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the  life  of  Yahweh  a  hair  of  thy  son  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground~\ 
the  object  of  this  importunity  is  to  make  sure  that  David's  mind 
is  fully  made  up,  before  the  application  is  made  to  the  case  of 
Absalom. 

1.  DiSaoN'Sj;]  the  interchange  of  Sy  and  'i'N  has  already  been  remarked. 
With  S;»  we  should  expect  a  verb;  reading  Ss  we  get  a  tolerable  sense. — 
2.  •''^ipn]  the  location  was  recovered  by  Robinson  (^BR.'^  I.  p.  486),  two 
hours  south  of  Bethlehem.  —  4.  -i::n.-i]  of  most  editions  is  a  careless  scribe's 
mistake  for  N3P>,  which  is  found  in  40  MSS.  of  |§,  as  in  (QSMIL.  At  the  end 
of  the  verse  (§  adds  a  second  7\-pz'\^,  which  seems  original  (Th.).  —  5.  Sas] 
as  in  I  K.  i'*^.  —  6.  iD'i]  ought  of  course  to  be  the  singular.  A  scribe  had  in 
mind  the  phrase  they  strove  one  %vith  another,  in  which  case  the  plural  would 
be  allowable.- — --inxnTivS]  t))v  aSiAcphv  avrov  <3^'  is  attractive  and  perhaps 
original.  —  7.  miDSj'ji]  for  which  ^  renders  as  though  it  found  n^::.;'^',  is  sup- 
ported by  (§  and  is  probably  correct  (We.,  Dr.  al.).  —  10.  inxani]  for  v-irs^ni, 
and  therefore  to  be  read  rrs-^ni  (We.).  — 11.  ^^■l'?N]  eihf  avrov  <S^.  The 
more  difficult  is  to  be  preferred.  —  n^ainc]  the  pointing  is  difficult  to  account 
for.     Kl.  conjectures  xsnnn,  which  fits  the  sense. 

12-20.  The  application.  —  The  woman  first  asks  and  receives 
permission  to  say  a  word.  — 13.  Her  rebuke  of  the  king  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  question  :  Ami  why  dost  thou  devise  against  the  people 
of  God  a  thing  like  this  —  and  the  king  in  speaking  this  wo7'd  is  as 
one  guilty  —  in  order  that  the  king  may  not  bring  back  his  bati- 
ished?  The  people  of  God  are  in  her  own  case ;  the  heir  is  likely 
to  be  cut  off.  David  in  his  treatment  of  Absalom  is  devising 
against  them  just  what  the  Thekoites  were  devising  against  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case  alleged.  — 14.  The  first  half  of  the  verse  is 
plain  :  For  we  die  and  a7'e  as  water  spilled  upon  the  ground  which 
cannot  be  gathered^  the  point  is  that  Amnon  is  dead  and  cannot 
be  brought  back  by  any  harshness  towards  Absalom.  The  rest  of 
the  verse  is  entirely  obscure.  Conjecturally  the  conclusion  is  an 
exhortation  to  the  king  not  to  keep  his  banished  son  in  perpetual 
banishment.  The  conjecture  of  Ew.,  accepted  by  most  recent 
scholars,  makes  the  whole  second  half  of  the  verse  mean  :  And 
God  will  not  take  aivay  the  life  of  him  who  devises  platis  Jiot  to 
banish  fro7n  him  a  banished  one.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
this  is  much  encouragement  to  David.  — 15.  The  woman  excuses 
herself  for  appearing  before  the  king :  For  the  people  made  me 
afraid.     She  still  talks  as  though  her  suit  were  the  main  purpose 
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of  her  visit.  — 16.  For  the  king  will  hear,  to  deliver  his  servant 
from  the  hand  of  the  man  zvho  seeks  to  destroy  me  and  my  son 
from  the  heritage  of  Yahweh'\  tliis  is  a  part  of  the  reflection  which 
induced  her  to  come  before  the  king.  — 17.  The  woman  con- 
cludes her  speech  :  The  word  of  my  lord  the  king  will  be  a  com- 
fort'] literally,  a  resting  place.  The  reason  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
king  :  for  like  the  angel  of  God  is  my  lord  the  king  to  hear  good 
and  evil]  and  to  discern  between  them,  is  of  course  implied.  — 
And  Yahweh  thy  God  be  with  thee]  is  evidently  her  parting  bless- 
ing. — 18.  The  king  does  not  let  her  go  until  his  curiosity  is  satis- 
fied on  one  point,  and  so  asks  her  tiot  to  conceal  that  one  thing. — 
19.  The  question  concerns  the  agency  of  Joab,  and  the  answer  is 
an  admiring  testimony  to  the  king's  shrewdness  :  By  thy  life,  my 
lord  the  king,  I  cannot  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left  from  all  that 
my  lord  the  king  has  spoken.  His  question  contains  an  affirmation, 
and  the  affirmation  is  correct.  —  20.  In  order  to  change  the  face 
of  the  affair]  that  is,  the  affair  of  Absalom  —  did  thy  servant  Joab 
this  thing]  an  excuse  for  Joab  and  his  instrument.  The  final 
compliment  to  the  wisdom  of  the  king  is  intended  to  say  that  his 
decision  is  certain  to  be  right. 

13.  -\2-'t:i]  pointed  as  though  a  Ilithpael,  with  assimilation  of  the  n,  Ges.^s, 
§  54 c.  The  last  clause  is  explanatory  of  nNTD  (We.,  Dr.),  which  refers  to  the 
case  of  the  woman  herself  as  just  alleged,  (g^  (following  Theodotion)  had  a 
different  text,  which  however  cannot  be  restored  with  certainty.  — 14.  niD"ij 
nic:]  (d'-'  makes  the  point  more  plain  by  rendering  on  riduiiKev  6  vlos  aov, 
meaning  Amnon. — ^"'d:  d^i'^n  nj'-'"n'^i]  the  clause  as  it  stands  is  incompre- 
hensible. Taken  with  what  follows,  it  might  be  forced  to  mean :  and  God 
does  not  take  aivay  life,  but  devises  plans  that  his  banished  be  not  banished  from 
him  (so  substantially  RV.).  In  this  case  the  long  suffering  of  God,  in  not 
taking  away  the  sinner  until  he  has  had  opportunity  to  repent,  would  be  set 
forth  as  an  example  to  David.  The  objections  are- obvious.  The  assertion 
that  God  does  not  take  azvay  a  life  before  doing  so  and  so  is  entirely  too  sweep- 
ing. Common  observation  shows  that  this  is  not  his  rule.  Moreover,  the 
statement  that  God  devises  devices  that  his  hatiished  be  not  banished  is  obscure 
and  without  Old  Testament  analogy.  The  most  obvious  conjecture  is  to  read 
3'i:'rii  for  2Z'm  and,  joining  it  with  the  preceding,  render  And  God  does  not 
take  away  a  sotd  and  then  returti  it,  that  is :  death  is  irrevocable.  We  are 
then  left  without  a  connexion  for  what  follows,  (d^  omits  n^  :  Koi  Arnn^erai 
6  dfhs  xpvx'fl'^,  kclI  \oyi(daeuos  rov  f^ciaat  oltt'  avrov  i^fCi)(Tfi€VOP,  which  does  not 
give  any  help.     <S^  which  seems  to  have  the  translation  of  Theodotion  (Field) 
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gives  us :  Ka\  ovk  f\m(ii  eir'  ainw  ^vxv,  which  connects  well  with  what  pre- 
cedes—  and  no  one  hopes  for  it  (?  the  water,  some  MSS.  have  avrSiv).  This 
evidently  substitutes  Dn-''?N  or  rSx  for  the  a^nSx  of  |^  and  makes  -iI'dj  the  subject 
of  the  verb.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  we  find  in  understanding  the  received 
text,  this  seems  acceptable.  On  the  same  authority  the  last  clause  means: 
Yet  the  king  devises  a  plan  to  keep  aiuay  fro7n  him  one  banished !  (The  excla- 
mation is  an  intimation  that  this  ought  not  to  be),  reading  -[Son  for  TiSaS,  and 
mj^  for  m\  We.  objects  to  the  phrase  banish  a  banished  one,  but  it  does  not 
seem  difficult.  Ew.  changes  ivr\\  in  the  received  text  to  Jir'in,  and  is  followed 
by  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  Ki.  — 15.  nrx]  omitted  by  two  MSS.  of  p?,  is  in  fact 
redundant.  But  the  author  is  reproducing  the  speech  of  a  woman  of  the 
people.  —  •'j-i.x  iSan]  is  not  the  usual  order  and  ^j-in  is  lacking  in  (§^. — 
16.  ti'^sn]  add  U'pjnn  with  @  (Th.  al.).  —  d-'hSn]  i^^%  seem  to  have  read 
ni.T,  which  is  better.  — 17.  inna'^']  restore  nji'Nn  with  (5^,  for  this  is  evidently 
the  concluding  part  of  the  woman's  speech.  —  nnjoS]  a  resting  place,  some- 
thing in  which  one  may  feel  secure.  —  o'nSxn  ^^<SD^]  we  find  the  same  com- 
parison in  19^8,  where  also  the  point  is  the  ability  to  discern  the  right,  cf.  v.^^ 
ninS.  — 19.  !:'N-on]  usually  taken  to  be  for  b-i-dn  in  the  meaning  it  is  not 
possible.  The  form  however  is  unusual  —  the  text  is  suspicious  in  the  only 
other  case  of  its  occurrence,  Mic.  6^''.  The  conjecture  of  Perles  (^Analekten 
ziir  Textkritik  des  Allen  Testavientes,  p.  30)  is  therefore  plausible,  that  we 
should  read  avLTW,  for  which  also  S  n^t^D  may  be  cited. 

21-24.   Absalom  is  brought  back  but  not  received  at  court. — 

21.  Joab,  as  a  high  officer  of  the  court,  was  standing  by  the  king 
during  the  woman's  plea.  David  turns  to  him  and  says  :  Behold 
I  have  done  this  thing]  the  thing  asked  is  granted,  and  so  in  pur- 
pose is  already  accompUshed.  —  22.  Joab  expresses  his  thanks  in 
language  that  shows  how  much  the  matter  lies  on  his  heart.  Why 
Joab  should  have  such  an  interest  in  Absalom  is  not  apparent.  — 
23,  24.  Joab  brings  Absalom  back,  but  the  king  commands  :  Let 
him  tiif-fi  aside  to  his  own  house,  and  my  face  he  shall  not  see]  the 
return  was  therefore  not  a  restoration  to  the  favour  of  the  king. 

21.  >ni';>;-]  the  Qre  in  some  editions  is  n^r;  and  so  20  codd.  in  DeRossi. 
But  the  best  editions  point  according  to  the  consonantal  text.  — 22.  n3>]  the 
Qre  perversely  commands  Tiay,  which  is  found  in  16  codd.,  but  not  sustained 
by  the  versions. 

25-27.    The  author  or  the  redactor  inserts  a  panegyric  of  Absa- 
lom's personal  beauty,  and  an  account  of  his  family.     The  latter 
contradicts  i8^'^,  and  the  whole  breaks  the  connexion  of  the  narra- 
tive.    There  seems  no  reason  however  to  put  the  paragraph  at  a 
z 
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very  late  date,  unless  it  be  the  mention  of  the  standard  weight  as 
the  royal  weight ;  and  this  seems  difficult  to  date  exactly.  The 
fact  of  Absalom's  personal  beauty  may  have  been  a  matter  of  early 
tradition.  The  author  emphasizes  a  similar  fact  in  the  case  of 
Adonijah  i  K.  i®.  —  25.  No  man  in  Israel  was  so  p7'aiseworthy 
as  Absalom  ;  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  his  crown  there  was  no 
blemish  in  him^  David  also  seems  to  have  had  great  personal 
beauty.  —  26.  The  main  sentence  is  :  and  when  he  shaved  his 
head,  he  would  weigh  his  hair,  two  hundred  shekels  by  the  kitig^s 
weight']  the  shaving  of  the  head  had  some  religious  signification, 
as  we  see  in  the  Nazirites.  The  specification  of  the  king's  weight 
points  to  a  time  when  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  measures  had  begun 
to  be  used  in  Palestine  (We.).  The  main  sentence  is  interrupted 
by  a  parenthesis  telling  that  the  shaving  of  the  head  took  place 
once  a  year.  —  27.  The  verse  gives  Absalom  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  harmony  of  this  with  i8'*  is  secured  by  supposing 
that  all  the  sons  died  in  infancy.  But  if  this  were  so,  the  author 
would  have  mentioned  it  here.  (§  adds  at  the  end  of  the  verse 
that  Tamar  became  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Soloinon,  and 
bore  to  him  Abia  (Abiathar,  in  (!0^). 

25.  HQi  is  omitted  by  (5^,  and  'rj  by  (gi%  while  <S  omits  both.  As  the 
shorter  text  has  the  presumption  in  its  favour  and  as  ^^nS  Sxnr^^  t:'\s  gives  a 
perfectly  good  sense  ^&  should  probably  read  so,  throwing  out  both  the 
inserted  words.  —  SVnS]  in  the  sense  to  be  praised  is  good  Hebrew,  cf.  Dav. 
Syntax  §  93.  ®  however  may  have  found  S'?nc,  which  it  read  S'^nc.  —  26.  On 
the  construction  see  Dr.  Notes.  For  200  shekels,  Th.,  followed  by  Koehler 
{Bibl.  Gesch.  des  A.  T.  II.  p.  345),  conjectures  twenty;  (g^  has  100.  —  27.  inn] 
Maaxa  (5^1  (Cod.  Leg.).  The  addition  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  found  in 
nearly  all  MSS.  of  (!l  and  in  I.  It  apparently  comes  from  i  K.  15^,  where 
Abijah's  mother  is  called  Maacah  daughter  of  Absalom. 

28-33.  Absalom  secures  recognition  at  court.  —  After  dwelling 
in  Jerusalem  two  years  without  seeing  the  face  of  the  king,  Absa- 
lom se7it  for  Joab  to  sefid  him  to  the  king']  evidently  to  expostulate 
concerning  the  situation.  Joab,  however,  was  not  willing  to  come 
even  after  a  second  summons.  He  probably  felt  that  he  had  done 
enough  in  procuring  Absalom's  recall.  —  30.  Absalom's  imperious 
temper  shows  itself  in  the  means  taken  to  secure  Joab's  attention. 
He  said  to  his  servants  :   see  Joab's  field  next  to  me  where  he  has 
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barley  ;  go  and  set  it  on  fire~\  the  standing  grain  when  fully  ripe 
burns  readily,  as  is  seen  in  the  experiment  of  Samson  with  the 
foxes.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  (or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next) 
(§1  insert :  A/ni  the  sei~vants  of  Joab  came  to  him  with  rent  clotlies 
and  said :  the  servants  of  Absalom  have  set  the  field  on  fire.  The 
sentence  may  be  original.  —  31,  32.  To  Joab's  question,  Absalom 
thinks  it  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  he  had  sent  for  him.  The 
king's  son  treats  Joab  as  a  servant.  He  will  send  to  the  king  the 
message  :  Why  have  I  come  from  Geshur?  It  would  be  better 
for  me  still  to  be  there~\  the  half  recognition  which  he  has  received 
is  more  galling  than  exile.  Without  further  explanation  of  his 
arson,  he  goes  on  :  And  now  let  me  see  the  face  of  the  king,  and 
if  tJiere  be  guilt  in  me,  let  him  kill  me.  —  33.  The  appeal  made  by 
Joab  was  successful,  and  Absalom  was  received  by  his  father,  who 
kissed  hirn  in  token  of  full  reconciliation. 

30.  n^nxim]  for  which  the  Qre  commands  mnism.  The  form  nixin  seems 
to  occur  nowhere  else,  so  that  the  Ktib  here  is  most  easily  accounted  for  by 
supposing  it  to  be  the  blunder  of  a  scribe,  cf.  Ges.^^  §  T"-  The  insertion  of 
(SI  is  accepted  by  Th.,  Kl. ;  rejected  by  We.,  Bu.  The  transition  is  abrupt 
without  it,  and  its  omission  may  be  accounted  for  by  homeoteleuton,  so  that 
the  probability  is  rather  in  its  favour. 

XV.  l.-XIX.  44.    The  usurpation  of  Absalom.  —  After  due 

preparation,  Absalom  has  himself  anointed  king  at  Hebron.  At 
his  approach  to  the  capital,  David  retires  to  the  Jordan  valley. 
Absalom  is  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  capital,  while  David 
finds  support  in  transjordanic  Israel.  By  a  decisive  battle,  the 
cause  of  Absalom  is  lost,  he  himself  being  slain.  The  grief  of  the 
king  at  the  loss  of  his  son  is  as  great  as  if  he  had  lost  his  king- 
dom. The  feeling  between  Judah  and  Israel  breaks  out  again  in 
the  return  of  the  monarch,  and  the  sequel  is  the  rebellion  of 
Sheba  ben  Bichri. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  pieces  of  narrative  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  evidently  belongs  to  an  old  and  well  informed  source. 
This  source  is  apparently  the  same  from  which  we  have  had  the 
account  of  Amnon  and  Absalom  which  immediately  precedes. 

XV.  1-6.  Absalom  plays  the  demagogue.  —  First  he  assumes 
the  state  befitting  the  heir  apparent :  He  procured  a  chariot  and 
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horses  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him']  the  chariot  was  an  unac- 
customed luxury.  The  fifty  retainers  would  form  a  body-guard 
for  the  young  prince.  In  the  absence  of  precedent  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  throne,  such  preparations  indicated  that  the  prince 
was  putting  himself  forward  with  a  claim  to  the  succession.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  David  had  as  yet  made  any  provision  in 
favour  of  Solomon.  Primogeniture  has  never  been  the  rule  in  the 
East,  and  Absalom,  being  of  royal  blood  on  both  sides,  may  well 
have  regarded  himself  as  the  best  fitted  for  the  throne.  —  2.  Ab- 
salom now  made  it  his  habit  to  rise  early  and  stand  at  the  gate] 
of  the  city,  the  place  of  public  concourse.  —  And  every  man  that 
had  a  case  to  come  before  the  king  for  judgment  Absalom  would 
call  to  himself]  and  show  interest  in  him,  first  by  asking  him 
about  his  home.  —  3.  Then  came  an  insinuation  that  the  king 
was  careless  about  the  administration  of  justice  :  Thy  pleadings 
are  good  and  right,  but  there  is  no  one  to  hear  thee  on  the  part  of 
the  king]  we  may  suppose  that  the  man  was  encouraged  to  state 
his  case  before  this  was  said.  —  4.  Suggestion  that  Absalom  him- 
self had  the  interest  of  justice  at  heart :  Oh,  that  one  would  make 
me  fudge  in  the  land,  and  to  me  should  come  every  man  who  has  a 
case,  and  I  would  give  him  justice  !  The  public  good  is  repre- 
sented as  his  main  interest.  —  5.  He  would  not  allow  the  custom- 
ar}'  obeisance,  but  would  place  men  on  the  level  of  friendship  : 
llHien  a  man  came  near  to  do  obeisance  he  would  put  out  his  hand 
and  take  hold  of  him  and  kiss  him.  —  6.  The  result  is  not  surpris- 
ing :  He  stole  the  understanding  of  the  men  of  Israci]  he  deceived 
them,  cf.  Gen.  31*. 

1.  Vid^  ^-x-i]  such  runners  formed  a  part  of  royal  state  in  very  early  times, 
and  have  continued  to  the  present  in  the  East.  —  2.  rwn-'^;.]  should  probably 
be  ::"S  Sd:  ttSj  avrtp  ©.  The  answers  of  the  men  would  be  different;  the 
author  puts  a  general  answer  for  the  different  specific  ones :  Thy  servant  is 
from  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  as  if  he  had  said:  the  man  ans-wered :  I  am 
from  this  or  that  tribe. — 4.  ^jrr^~'r]  cf.  the  expression  j."''"''::  also  expressing 
a  wish,  Jer.  8-^. — Bsr^i]  is  lacking  in  (gi^lL.  —  6.  3'^-.-s  'n  3jvi]  cannot 
mean  he  won  their  affection,  but  must  be  interpreted  by  the  similar  phrase, 
Gen.  31^,  where  the  only  meaning  allowable  is  Jacob  deceived  Laban.  So 
Absalom  stole  the  brain  of  Israel,  befooled  them.  The  heart  is  the  seat  of  the 
intellect,  cf.  BDB.  s.v.  33"^  and  J"^,  and  especially  Delitzsch,  System  der  Bibl. 
Psyc/iologie^  (1861),  p.  248  f.  where  the  parallels  are  cited. 
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7-12.  The  usurpation.  —  The  site  chosen  is  Hebron  where  we 
may  suppose  there  was  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  at  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Jerusalem.  The  time  seems  to  be  four  years 
after  Absalom's  restoration  to  favour.  The  pretext  was  a  vow 
made  to  the  Yahweh  of  Hebron.  —  8.  For  thy  set-vant  vowed  a 
vow  when  I  dwelt  in  Geshur  in  Aram  saying :  If  Yahweh  bring 
??tc  back  to  Jerusaiefn,  J  will  serve  Yahweh  in  Hebron']  the  near- 
est parallel  seems  to  be  the  vow  of  Jacob  Gen.  28-'**"-^  (E),  and 
like  that,  this  vow  calls  for  personal  appearance  before  God  with 
sacrifice,  Gen.  35^"^  It  is  evident,  as  in  the  case  of  Baal,  that  the 
Yahweh  of  a  particular  place  assumed  a  distinct  personality  in  the 
common  apprehension.  Although  the  Ark  was  at  Jerusalem,  David 
did  not  find  it  strange  that  Absalom  should  want  to  worship  at 
Hebron.  The  Yahweh  of  Hebron  would  be  the  special  God  of 
Judah.  —  9.  David  gives  the  desired  permission.  — 10.  At  the 
time  of  his  departure  Absalom  sent  etnissaries  into  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  saying :  When  yoii  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  then 
say:  Absalom  has  become  king  in  Hebron.  It  is  evident  that 
much  more  elaborate  preparation  was  made  than  appears  on 
the  surface  of  this  concise  narrative.  The  signal  was  expected 
to  go  from  village  to  village,  and  enough  men  were  distributed  to 
declare  the  coronation  an  accomplished  fact.  — 11.  Besides  his 
own  party,  Absalom  took  two  hu7id7-ed  men  from  Jerusalem  who 
wej'e  invited]  as  guests  to  the  festival.  —  These  went  in  their  in- 
nocence]  being  ignorant  of  the  plan.  But  as  members  (we  may 
suppose)  of  the  leading  families  they  would  be  hostages  in  Absa- 
lom's hands,  or  if  convinced,  as  they  might  easily  be  at  Hebron, 
that  Absalom's  cause  was  the  winning  one,  they  would  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  his  favour.  — 12.  As  it  stands,  the  verse 
does  not  fit  the  context.  It  says  that  Absalom  sent  Ahithophel 
from  his  city,  but  whither  (which  is  here  the  most  important 
point)  we  are  not  told.  There  is  authority  for  correcting  to  : 
Absalom  sent  for  Ahithophel,  or  to:  Absalotn  sent  and  brought 
Ahithophel.  But  from  the  later  narrative  we  conclude  that  Ahith- 
ophel was  the  soul  of  the  rebellion,  and  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
therefore  that  the  original  text  contained  something  to  the  effect 
that  Ahithophel  fomented  the  conspiracy  from  Giloh,  while  Absa- 
lom was  carrying  on  the  sacrificial  feast  at  Hebron.     This  alone 
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would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  conspiracy  was  strong  and  the 
people  with  Absalom  kept  increasing  in  number. 

7.  njtr  D''ya"iN]  has  given  the  scholars  trouble.  The  Rabliinical  expositors 
count  from  the  time  when  the  Israelites  demanded  a  king  (Isaaki,  Kimchi), 
or  from  David's  first  anointing  by  Samuel  (LbC),  or  again  from  the  slaying 
of  the  priests  at  Nob  (Pseudo-Iiier.),  as  though  the  rebellion  were  a  punish- 
ment for  David's  deception.  The  natural  reckoning  would  be  from  the  coro- 
nation of  David  at  Hebron  (Cler.),  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  usurpation  took 
place  in  the  last  year  of  David's  life,  The  most  obvious  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  correct  i\ie  forty  \.o  four,  which  is  favoured  by  (5^,  Josephus,  Theod., 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  MSS.  of  IL,  also  by  I.  —  8.  3T^]  is  erroneous 
duplication  of  the  verb  which  follows.  The  punctuators  try  to  make  the  best 
of  it  by  reading  2\Z'\  which  however  cannot  be  the  adverbial  infinitive  of  2X1'. 
For  the  latter,  which  is  read  by  (g,  we  must  restore  2vr\  or  2\Z'  (Th.  al.).  At 
the  end  of  the  verse  (@^  adds  4v  XiUpcav,  which  seems  necessary  (adopted  by 
Kl.,  Bu.),  and  which  may  have  been  left  out  because  it  emphasizes  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  Yahweh  of  Hebron.  — 10.  D^Sjid]  generally  spies,  but  here  a 
little  broader  in  meaning.  — 11.  ^3T'?D  lyT'  nSi]  a  strong  expression  —  ihey 
did  not  knoiv  anything  of  the  matter.  —  12.  'vS-pN  di'^^dn  rhv'^\  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  wrong.  The  only  emendation  suggested  by  the  versions  is  to  read 
'3vS  NipM  or  Nipii  '3X  nSi"i  which  are  supported  by  various  Greek  Codices; 
or  else  to  insert  inxan  with  %.  Neither  one  seems  to  go  far  enough,  for  it 
remains  inexplicable  that  Ahithophel  should  not  be  invited  until  the  very  last 
moment.  The  reconstruction  of  Kl.  lacks  probability.  —  "'jS^jn]  from  nSu  like 
"ijS'':;'."!  from  rb^z\  Gilo  is  enumerated  among  the  towns  of  the  hill  country 
of  Judah.  It  is  not  yet  certainly  identified,  but  a  Beit  Jala  and  ^Jala  exist 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  165. 

13-16.  David,  taken  by  surprise,  flees  the  city.  The  first  news 
he  receives  is  that  the  heart  of  the  men  of  Israel  has  gone  after 
Absaloni]  there  must  have  been  widespread  dissatisfaction  to 
justify  the  report,  or  even  to  make  it  plausible  to  David. — 
14.  The  citadel  in  which  he  had  established  himself  could  not 
protect  him  —  evidently  he  feared  disaffection  in  his  household. 
It  is  perhaps  not  without  reason  that  &'  reads  :  lest  the  people 
come  upon  us.  That  David  wished  to  spare  the  city  the  horrors 
of  a  siege  (Kl.)  is  not  indicated  in  the  text.  It  seems  rather  that 
he  was  convinced  that  his  only  safety  was  in  flight.  — 15.  The 
officials  of  the  court  consent.  — 16.  So  the  king  went  out  and  all 
his  household  with  him']  literally,  at  his  feet.  The  only  exception 
was  ten  concubines  who  were  left  in  charge  of  the  house. 
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14.  inDi  ]d]  fj.i]  (pddffri  6  \a6s  &\  —  15.  T'nay  njn]  is  sustained  by  (3, 
though  we  rather  look  for  a  verb;   &  adds  pT3>\ 

17,  18.  The  text  has  suffered,  but  we  are  able  to  make  out  that 
^/le  king  and  all  the  people  who  followed  him  went  out  and  stood  at 
Belli  Aferhalz]  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  possibly  the  last  house 
on  the  Jerusalem  side  of  the  Kidron  wadi.  The  reason  for  the 
king's  making  a  halt  here  is  that  he  might  inspect  his  party. 
They  defile  before  him  :  all  his  officers  and  the  Cherethites  and  the 
Felethites']  the  veteran  body-guard.  With  them  was  a  recent  re- 
cruit, Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  was  apparently  once  mentioned  here, 
as  he  is  addressed  by  David  in  the  next  verse.  He  was,  we  may 
judge,  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  just  enlisted  in  David's  service 
with  a  band^of  followers.  There  is  no  analogy  in  Hebrew  antiq- 
uity for  regarding  him  as  a  Philistine  hostage.*  — 19.  David  gen- 
erously advises  Ittai  to  seek  his  fortune  with  the  new  king,  rather 
than  with  himself  (who  could  hardly  offer  much  in  the  way  of  pro- 
motion) :  JVhy  wilt  thou  also  go  with  us  ?  Return  and  dwell  with 
the  king,  for  thou  art  a  stranger  and  an  exile  from  thy  place']  one 
seeking  a  home  and  who  thought  he  had  found  it.  —  20.  Yesterday 
was  thy  coming,  arid  to-day  shall  I  make  thee  wander  with  us  ? 
The  question,  which  is  indicated  by  the  inflection  of  voice,  is  rhe- 
torical. The  hardship  of  such  a  course  is  indicated  in  the  circum- 
stantial clause  which  follows  :  7vhen  I  am  going  hither  and  yonder] 
literally;  when  I  am  going  where  I  am  going;  David  himself  did 
not  know  where,  cf.  i  S.  23^^,  He  therefore  advises  :  Return  and 
take  thy  brethren  with  thee,  and  Yahweh  show  thee  kindness  and 
faithfulness]  David's  thoughtfulness  for  others  shows  itself  in  this 
incident,  at  a  time  when  he  might  be  excused  for  consulting  his 
own  interest.  —  21.  Ittai  solemnly  declares:  Wherever  my  lord 
the  king  shall  be,  whether  for  death  or  for  life,  there  will  thy  ser- 
vant be  f  —  22.  At  this  protestation  of  fidelity  David  commands 
him  to  march  on,  so  he  marched  by  with  a  train  which  embraced 
his  men  and  their  families. 

17.  a;;n]  two  codd.  have  Y-r2-;  and  this  is  also  the  reading  of  <B^.  The 
original  seems  to  be  %  which  means  the  people  of  the  household.  — pmr:n  rr'a] 
the  house  of  Distance  might  possibly  be  the  furthest  house  from  the  centre 


*  Which  is  Thenius'  hypothesis,  retained  by  Lohr,  Tli^.  p.  17a. 
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of  the  city.  But  this  is  precarious.  The  reading  of  (B  seems  to  have  been 
laiDH  nv,  which  however  has  been  corrected  in  the  chief  MSS.,  cf.  Field, 
J/ex.  Orig.  I.  p.  569.  — 18.  The  text  of  (§  has  suffered  l)y  conflation  but  its 
fulness  does  not  help  to  restore  the  true  reading.  The  difficulty  with  p  is 
that  it  makes  all  ike  Gittites  to  have  followed  David  from  Gath.  Had  the 
author  meant  to  say  that  the  troops  were  those  who  had  followed  David  from 
Ziklag  he  would  have  said  so.  The  sudden  introduction  of  Ittai  in  the  next 
verse  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  once  mentioned  here,  and  the  consequence 
is  easily  drawn,  that  these  Gittites  were  his  men.  For  DirurrSoi  therefore,  Bu. 
with  Kl.,  Ki.,  following  a  hint  of  We.,  proposes  to  read  Tun  ipx  icjn  '^■s\. 
The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  makes  these  Gittites  a  force  of  six  hundred  men. 
But  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  were  only  six  hundred  in  number,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  fresh  band  of  the  same  size  would  be  enlisted  while  the  veterans 
were  faithful,  Ew.  {GVI^.  III.  p.  243,  E.  Tr.  III.  p.  179)  changes  dn-^jh  into 
DnDjn  which  does  not  relieve  the  sudden  introduction  of  Ittai  in  the  next  verse. 

—  19.  ^D1pDS]  might  perhaps  stand  :  «;?  exile  as  to  thy  place  ;  but  the  versions 
seem  to  have  read  i:2i,"'r:r,  (SSiIL  and  one  Hebr.  cod.,  whereas  ?C  inserts  SfN. 

—  20.  &^  has  a  double  translation  of  the  opening  part  of  the  verse.  One 
part  of  this  seems  to  have  read  with  the  interrogative  nK3  Sionn.  ^;?1J^<  Kt., 
is  doubtless  to  be  corrected  to  the  Qre.  :  lyjN,  unless  we  go  further  and  read 
TT'js.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  ncKi  iDn  are  unattached  and  we  should  doubt- 
less insert  with  (§  icy  na'pi  ninii  which  fell  out  after  the  preceding  "id;?  (Th.). 

—  21.  nN  -ij  is  not  in  place,  nor  is  the  DX  alone,  which  in  an  oath  has  a  nega- 
tive force.  Nothing  is  left  to  us  but  to  suppose  that  a  scribe  made  a  blunder 
■ —  as  was  already  discovered  by  the  punctuators.  —  22.  1L:n]  cf.  Ex.  lo^'^'.  (^^ 
inserts  the  ki  tig  here  through  a  misapprehension  of  Ittai's  position  (as  leader). 

23.  The  condition  of  things  at  the  particular  moment  when  the 
Ark  appeared  was  this  :  A//  the  people  were  weeping  with  a  loud- 
voice,  while  the  king  stood  in  the  Kidron  wadi,  and  the  people  passed 
by  before  him  on  the  road  of  the  Wilderness  Olive']  the  Kidron  is 
the  well  known  valley  east  of  Jerusalem.  The  road  taken  was 
probably  the  one  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
same  which  is  still  travelled  to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  valley.  — 
And  behold  Zadok  .  .  .  bearing  the  Ark  of  God]  the  present  text 
inserts  and  all  the  Levites  with  him.  But  as  the  Levites  are  un- 
known to  the  Books  of  Samuel,  this  is  obviously  a  late  insertion. 
Probably  the  original  was  Zadok  a7id  Abiathar.  They  now  set 
down  the  Ark  to  allow  the  people  to  pass  by.  As  the  Ark  went 
on  the  campaigns  of  David,  it  was  a  natural  thought  to  take  it  at 
this  time.- — 25.  The  king  commands  the  Ark  to  be  taken  back: 
If  I  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Yalnvch,  he  ivill  bring  mc  back  and 
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will  show  me  it  and  his  dwelling.  —  26.  If  on  the  other  hand 
Yahweh  has  no  pleasure  in  him,  he  resigns  himself  to  the  divine 
will.  —  27,  28.  At  the  same  time,  David  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
advantage  of  having  friends  in  the  city  :  Thou  art  returning  to  the 
city  in  peace  and  with  you  are  your  two  sons,  Ahimaaz  thy  son  and 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar ;  see,  I  am  going  to  delay  at  the  fords 
of  the  Wilderness  until  word  comes  fr'om  you  to  inform  me.  — 
29.   The  Ark  is  accordingly  returned  to  its  place. 

23.  The  text  has  suffered.  The  central  point  seems  to  be  Snja  125;  which 
is  suspicious,  for  the  road  did  not  (probably)  follow  the  course  of  the  wadi, 
but  crossed  it.  In  the  following,  also,  the  king  seems  to  be  still  reviewing  his 
company.  We.'s  conjecture  that  we  should  read  "^nja  "i?:>  is  therefore  gener- 
ally adopted  and  has  much  to  recommend  it.  We  have  further  two  assertions 
that  the  people  were  passing  along,  one  of  which  is  superfluous,  and  I  have 
therefore  stricken  out  the  first  Dn3j?  Djjn-Soi.  Again,  for  ijij'Vy  we  should 
read  pj£3  *?>?  with  1^,  and  finally  lainnTiN  Tn  is  an  impossible  expression  and 
must  have  been  "i:3iDn  nn  "im :  Kara  t\]v  b^hv  t^s  i\aias  ttjs  iv  rri  ipvfj-cf  G^' 
probably  represents  this,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  reconstruct  literally  tit 
-\3^^3  -iii'X  rr'in  as  is  done  by  Dr.,  Bu.  —  24.  ipn  a^Sn  '?^i]  is  easily  accounted 
for,  as  the  insertion  of  a  later  scribe,  whose  point  of  view  was  that  of  the 
Chronicler.  A  similar  insertion  is  nnj  which  betrays  itself  by  its  difference 
of  position  in  the  MSS.  of  (g.  —  D^nVsnJ  Kvpiov  l3^  which  also  adds  anh  Batddp 
which  if  original  can  only  represent  iniac.  The  verb  ipi'ii  is  probably  for 
^\i''^s^^.  The  enigmatical  nn>3N  '7>'''i  may  possibly  mean  and  Abiathar  offered 
(sacrifices)  as  David  had  done  on  another  journey  of  the  Ark.  But  we  should 
expect  the  object  to  be  expressed,  and  as  the  words  are  omitted  by  @^,  they 
are  probably  due  to  an  attempt  to  readmit  the  displaced  Abiathar  into  the 
text.  —  25.  -i'';;n]  (g^  adds  iDpna  ar^i  adopted  by  Bu.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  the  sense,  and  insertion  is  more  likely  than  omission.  —  ijNim]  o^f/ofxai  @^. 
—  27.  nsnn]  is  obscure.  It  is  taken  by  Ew.  as  an  address  to  Zadok,  as  if  he 
were  a  seer,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact.  (S^  reads  int  which  is  sus- 
picious from  its  recurrence  at  the  beginning  of  v.^^.  We.  supposes  an  insertion 
tt'vs-in  p^n  which  has  been  corrupted  into  the  present  text.  It  is  impossilDle  to 
decide  with  certainty.  For  ny^',  I  am  inclined  to  read  31:'  (the  participle)  — 
the  n  having  come  from  the  following  word.  —  28.  nmcn  nn3j,'3]  is  probably 
correct.  The  Qre  substitutes  'dh  nmjja  which  is  tautological.  (§^  finds  a 
reference  to  the  same  Wilderness  C/?z'^  mentioned  above. — 29.  ultm]  prob- 
ably yy^y  (S^,  the  Ark  being  the  subject. 

30.  David  now  takes  up  his  march,  going  up  the  ascent  of 
Ohvet  with  his  head  covered  and  his  feet  bare,  both  signs  of  grief. 
The  people  also  covered  their  heads  ajul  went  up,  weeping  as  they 
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ivent  —  31.  On  hearing  of  the  defection  of  Ahithophel,  David 
prays  :  Turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  to  foolishness,  O  Yahweh  ! 
As  remarked  above,  Ahithophel,  the  grandfather  of  Bathsheba, 
had  a  special  reason  to  seek  the  destruction  of  David.  —  32.  As 
David  was  coming  to  the  hill  top  where  one  tvor ships  God^  sanctu- 
aries on  the  hills  are  too  well  known  to  need  remark.  —  There 
met  him  Hushai  the  Arkite  the  friend  of  David,  with  his  tunic 
rent  and  earth  upon  his  head'\  the  place  or  family  from  which  he 
got  his  name  is  unknown.  —  33,  34.  David  sees  in  Hushai  an 
instrument  for  counteracting  the  influence  of  Ahithophel :  If  thou 
go  with  me,  thou  shall  be  a  burden  to  me  ;  but  if  thou  return  to  the 
city  afid  say  to  Absalom  :  I  am  thy  servant,  O  king  .  .  .  t/ien  thou 
canst  bring  to  nought  for  me  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel']  the  sen- 
tence is  a  little  complicated  by  the  length  of  the  speech  which 
Hushai  is  to  make  to  Absalom.  The  apparent  sense  of  it  is  :  Thy 
servant  will  I  be,  O  king ;  thy  father'' s  servant  was  I  formerly, 
and  now  I  am  thy  servant  But  as  the  Hebrew  is  awkward,  it  is 
possible  that  the  text  has  suffered.  (/9  certainly  read  something 
quite  different  in  part  of  the  sentence  :  Thy  brothers  have  gone 
away  and  the  king  thy  father  has  gone  away  after  [them']  ;  notv  I 
am  thy  servant,  O  king!  let  nic  live  ;  I  have  been  thy  father's  servant 
heretofore,  and  no7v  I  am  thy  servant.  —  35,  36.  David  instructs 
Hushai  to  keep  Zadok  and  Abiathar  informed,  and  to  send  word 
by  their  sons  as  has  already  been  planned,  cf  v.^^  —  37.  As  a 
result  of  this  advice,  Hushai  returns  to  the  city,  reaching  it  about 
the  time  of  Absalom's  arrival. 

30.  Vi'NT  v^a  i£3n]  we  find  uvn-\  isn  in  Jer.  14^  where  also  it  is  a  sign  of 
grief.  —  31.  ini]  read  inSi  with  iB^  and  3  MSS.  of  %\.  It  is  unnecessary 
however  to  change  the  verb  to  ^J^  (Bu.).  —  32.  ''jnxn]  6  apxteraipos  Aauei'S  (5 
as  in  16I8.  The  original  (g  was  o  'Apx'  eraipos  AavelS,  of  which  we  have  traces 
in  a  few  MSS.  The  friends  or  boon  companions  of  the  king  were  a  special 
class  of  courtiers,  as  it  would  seem.  The  Arkites  are  mentioned  Jos.  16^ 
between  Luz  and  Ataroth.  —  34.  The  difficulties  with  the  received  text  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse  are  these :  nins  is  in  an  unusual  position  and  separated 
by  iSdh  from  its  subject  ij.x;  both  ijni  have  the  i  of  the  apodosis  which  is 
certainly  extreme  (Dr.) ;  and  the  clause  ']-\2';  •'J.s'i  repeats  the  first.  At  the 
opening  we  should  expect  a  salutation  of  the  king.  (5  has  (with  slight  varia- 
tions) :  SieATjAvOaaiu  o'l  a8e\(pol  crov,  Kol  6  BaatA^vs  KarS-jriaddv  fxov  Ste\7j\v6ev 
6  Trarrip  crov  to  which  it  adds  the  reading  of  pj  in  a  second  translation,  only 
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rendering  n\nvS  by  eaaSv  /te  (riffai.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  original  had 
some  such  reference  as  this :  tAy  brother  has  passed  aivay,  and  the  king  t/iy 
father  has  passed  away  after  him  (Kl.).  The  assumption  that  David  was  as 
good  as  dead  would  be  flattering  to  Absalom.  The  let  vie  live  seems  to  us 
"too  currish"  (We.),  but  it  might  not  so  strike  an  oriental. — ^36.  r^-i7y\  19 
codd.  have  njni  which  is  also  read  by  (S"^.  At  the  end  of  this  verse  ^^  inserts 
a  repetition  of  what  Ilushai  was  expected  to  say  to  Absalom. —  37.  np]  the 
pointing  is  unusual,  cf.  Ges."-'  93  //.  —  nj]  on  the  tense  cf.  Davidson,  Syntax, 
45,  Rem.  2,  Dr.,  Tensed,  27  y. 

XVI.  1.  The  account  follows  the  fortunes  of  David.  When  he 
had  got  a  little  beyond  the  summit,  Ziba  the  sei-vant  of  fVferibhaai 
met  hmi\  having  come  from  the  city,  it  would  seem,  by  another 
road  ;  with  a  pair  of  asses  saddled,  and  two  hundred  loaves  of  bi-ead 
a  fid  a  hundred  bunches  of  raisins^  cf.  i  S.  25^^  The  two  hundred 
fruits  were  probably  figs,  Am.  8\  —  2.  To  the  king's  question 
Ziba  repHes  that  this  is  provision  for  the  king's  household.  — 
3.  A  further  question  concerning  his  master  brings  out  the  reply  : 
He  remains  in  Jerusalem,  for  he  thinks  :  To-day  will  the  house  of 
Israel  give  me  back  jny  father'' s  kingdom^  it  is  possible  that  Merib- 
baal  had  the  idea  that  the  popular  disturbance  would  bring  the 
house  of  Saul  again  to  the  front.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he, 
a  cripple,  should  expect  to  be  their  choice  for  the  throne.  The 
excuse  given  later  by  Meribbaal  himself  accounts  sufficiently  for 
his  remaining  behind,  and  we  must  suppose  Ziba's  accusation 
slanderous.  —  4.  The  king  believes  in  the  man  who  has  done  him 
a  kindness,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  the  other  side  gives  him 
all  Meribbaal's  property.  Ziba  acknowledges  the  gift  by  obeisance 
and  a  prayer  for  the  king's  continued  favour, 

1.  ids]  Kl.  conjectures  myi,  and  in  fact  two  asses  seem  insufficient  for  the 
occasion. — fp]  is  translated  by  (S"^  (^oiViKes,  but  by  (5^  ^aXaflai;  the  other 
versions  seem  to  favour  the  latter.  —  2.  onSnSi  Kt. ;  onSni  Qre.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  correct.  —  3.  pidSdp]  as  indicated  above  (on  i  S.  15-**)  probably 
a  false  spelling  of  odSdc.  — 4.    iPMnnrn]  I  bow  iiiyself'm.  gratitude. 

5.  The  next  incident  was  less  agreeable.  —  The  king  came  to 
Bahurini]  the  village  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Michal's 
return,  3^".  It  seems  to  have  been  on  distinctly  Benjamite  terri- 
tory. There  came  out  a  tnan  of  the  clan  of  Saul  whose  name  was 
Shimci  son  of  Gera,  cursing  as  he  came.  —  6.    His  hostility  was 
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made  known  by  his  actions  as  well  as  his  words :  He  stoned 
David  and  all  his  ojfficers  and  all  the  people  and  all  the  soldiers  at 
his  riglit  hand  and  at  his  left']  this  represents  the  king  surrounded 
by  his  body-guard.  —  7,  8.  Shimei's  words  were  :  Get  thee  gone, 
get  thee  gone,  vile  and  cruel  man  !  Yahweh  has  brought  back  upon 
thee  all  the  blood  of  the  house  of  Saul]  this  temper  was  probably 
not  uncommon  in  Benjamin.  We  could  condone  it  if  the  owner 
had  not  shown  such  obsequiousness  at  a  later  date.  —  Behold  thee 
now  in  thy  calamity!]  a  spectacle  to  all  men.  —  9.  Abishai  is 
ready  to  avenge  the  insult :  Why  should  this  dead  dog  curse  my 
lord  the  king?  cf.  9-.  — 10.  David  denies  that  he  has  anything  in 
common  with  the  violent  temper  of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah :  When 
Yahweh  has  said  to  him  :  Curse  David /  then  who  shall  say  :  Why 
hast  thou  done  so  ?  The  infliction  was  of  divine  ordering,  and 
must  be  borne  patiently.  — 11.  A  second  remark  on  the  same 
subject:  My  son  who  came  from  my  bowels  seeks  my  life,  how  much 
more  this  Benfamite]  is  excusable.  — 12.  Peixhance  Yahweh  will 
look  upon  my  affliction  and  repay  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day] 
Nestle  {Marginalien,  p.  18)  compares  the  Qoran  (68^-),  where  the 
owners  of  the  blasted  garden  say  :  "  Perhaps  our  Lord  will  give  us 
in  exchange  a  better  than  it."  — 13.  As  David  continued  his  jour- 
ney, Shimei  went  along  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  parallel  with 
him,  cursing  as  he  went,  and  threw  stones  and  dust]  more  as  an 
expression  of  hatred  than  with  the  expectation  of  inflicting  bodily 
injury.  — 14.  So  the  king  and  the  people  came  to  (  ?  some  place 
the  name  of  which  is  lost)  and  he  refreshed  himself  there. 

5.  X3i]  is  the  wrong  tense,  and  should  be  corrected  to  Na''i,  so  apparently 
<S.  We  should  however  expect  the  order  N3  in  'cni.  Shimei  is  the  name  of 
several  men  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The  Benjamite  clan  Gera  is  mentioned 
Gen.  46-1  Jd.  3'°.  —  6.  iSscii'm  ivd^'d]  as  the  Benjamites  are  elsewhere  rep- 
resented as  ambidextrous  (Jd.  20I6)  one  is  tempted  to  make  this  describe 
Shimei  as  throwing  with  his  right  hand  and  with  his  left.  But  in  usage  pD''D 
almost  always  means  at  the  right  hand  of  a  person  or  a  thing.  —  8.  in;7i3  l^'^^] 
KoX  e5et|e'  ffoi  tt]v  KaKiav  ffou  &^  is  probably  only  a  free  translation,  though  it 
may  possibly  imply  Tn^n  ^N-ln\  — 10.  ':'':'|-i^  o]  the  Qre  h^p''  nj  does  not  seem 
to  help.  It  is  awkward  to  join  with  what  follows :  ivhen  he  curses  and  ivhen 
Yahweh  says:  curse.  I  suspect  that  Kl.  is  right  in  reading  here  as  below, 
favoured  also  by  (5,  S'rpii  iV  in^jn :  lei  him  curse  !  When  Yahtveh  has  said, 
etc.  —  i^ij  ''3  Qre.  — 11.  The  verse  is  supposed  by  Kl.  to  be  a  paraphrase  of 
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the  preceding.  There  seems  no  reason,  however,  why  the  king  may  not  have 
made  more  than  one  remark  on  the  same  subject. — 12.  'Ji>'3]  is  doubtless 
for  "j;'3.  Rabbinical  subtlety  sees  here  one  of  the  Tiqqune  Sopheritn,  sup- 
posing the  original  reading  to  have  been  ir>':3 :  with  his  eye,  which  was  changed 
to  avoid  anthropomorphism  (Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  325).  The  Qre  reads  T>'3 
which  is  intended  to  mean  upon  my  tears.  But  such  a  meaning  for  ]■■;;  is  with- 
out parallel,  '•jiya  with  the  genitive  of  the  object,  the  sin  committed  against 
me,  is  contrary  to  analogy. — ihS'tii]  is  the  reading  of  Baer  and  Ginsburg, 
whereas  the  majority  of  printed  editions  have  inSSp  in  the  text,  with  inS'?p  Qre. 
— 13.  SVpM  li^n]  is  not  the  usual  form  of  such  a  phrase,  and  it  is  possible 
that  ~\-hr\  is  an  erroneous  insertion;  it  is  lacking  in  S.  —  ipdj;S]  the  second 
time  is  awkward :  e/c  -nXtx-yitjiv  aurov  (S^ :  eV  avrou  (§'^^5'  may  be  conjectural 
renderings  only,  but  show  the  difficulty  of  the  word.  — 14.  d^dv]  we  expect 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  it  is  possible  that  d^q^}}  represents  such  a  name; 
otherwise  one  has  dropped  out :  Trapa  rhv  'lop5dvr]v  (3^  looks  like  a  conjecture. 
In  1528  David  expects  to  lodge  at  the  -\2-1cn  ^n^^T;,  and  in  17I''  we  find  him  at 
what  is  intended  to  be  the  same  place.  Possibly  this  name  once  stood  here. 
— -^'fln]  cf.  Ex.  2312. 

15.  The  narrative  now  leaves  David,  in  order  to  show  how 
things  are  going  at  Jerusalem.  Absalom  had  taken  possession 
without  opposition.  The  populace  seem  to  have  been  on  his 
side,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  assertion  that  f/ie  men  of  Israel  made 
his  train.  — 16.  And  ivhen  Hushai  the  Arkite,  the  friend  of  David, 
came  to  Absalom  and  said :  Lo?ig  live  the  king,  Absalom  said:  Is 
this  thy  friendship  for  thy  friend  ?  Such  seems  to  be  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence.  — 18.  The  questions  of  Absalom  imply  that 
Hushai  should  have  gone  with  David,  to  which  implication  he 
replies  :  No  !  For  whom  Yahweh  and  this  people  and  all  Israel 
have  chosen  —  to  him  will  I  belong  and  with  him  will  I  dwell'\  the 
combination  of  God's  will  and  the  will  of  the  people  overrules  all 
else.  The  flattery  is  obvious.  —  19.  And  in  the  second  place  : 
Whom  should  I  serve  ?  Should  it  not  be  his  son  ?~\  that  is,  the 
son  of  the  friend  just  alluded  to.  The  speaker  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  friendship  is  best  manifested  by  turning  to  the  son : 
As  I  have  served  thy  father,  so  will  I  serve  thee^  the  fine  words 
suffice  for  the  occasion. 

15.  '•■v^  B'lK  D;;n-SDi]  koI  iras  avTip  'IffpariK  (5^.  The  latter  seems  original. 
— 16.  iScn  in'']  is  given  only  once  in  (B.  The  apodosis  seems  to  begin  with 
v.".  — 18.  nV]  the  second  time  is  corrected  by  the  Qre  to  iS,  which  is  essen- 
tial. —  nin  aym]  refers  to  the  people  there  present :  koI  6  \ahs  avrov  (5^  in 
connexion  with  what  follows  is  tautological. 
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20.  Absalom  asks  advice  concerning  the  first  step.  —  21.  Ahith- 
ophel  is  prompt  with  his  reply:  Go  in  to  thy  father' s  concubines 
which  he  left  to  keep  the  house,  and  all  Israel  will  hear  that  thou 
hast  made  thyself  abhorred  of  thy  father  ;  atid  the  hands  of  all  who 
are  on  thy  side  will  be  strengthened']  the  breach  would  thus  be  made 
incurable,  and  on  Absalom's  side  would  be  the  determination  of 
men  who  know  this.  The  act  advised,  however,  is  not  a  mere  act 
of  wantonness.  The  successful  usurper  took  possession  of  his  pred- 
ecessor's harem  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  David  himself.  Absalom's  act  was  only  the  public  affirmation 
of  the  logic  of  the  situation.  —  22.  They  pitched  the  tent]  the 
bridal  tent  of  the  Semites  which  has  survived,  in  the  canopy  of 
the  Jewish  wedding  ceremony,  to  our  own  day.  Absalom  thus 
took  possession  of  the  king's  rights,  before  the  eyes  of  all  Israel 
Had  this  author  known  of  Nathan's  denunciation  of  this  punish- 
ment for  David's  adultery,  he  would  have  made  some  allusion  to 
it  here.  —  23.  That  the  advice  thus  acted  upon  was  just  what  the 
occasion  demanded  is  indicated  by  the  author  in  his  panegyric  : 
The  counsel  of  Ahithophel  wliich  he  counselled  in  those  days  was  as 
though  one  inquired  of  the  word  of  God. 

20.  ddS  nn]  addressed  to  the  whole  circle  of  counsellors.  —  21.  Sn  no] 
frequently  used  of  the  consummation  of  marriage.  —  pn  ntr^jj]  the  combina- 
tion occurs  nowhere  else,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Hiphil  was  originally  writ- 
ten :  KaT-^(TX"vas  tov  Trarepa  aov  <§.  —  22.  Snxn]  cf.  the  r\sn  of  the  bridegroom, 
Ps.  196;  also  WRSmith,  Kinship,  p.  168  f.;  Wellh.,  Muhammed  in  Medina, 
p.  178.  — 23.   The  Qre  bids  insert  ::"'!<  after  ^nc'',  which  is  certainly  smoother, 

XVII.  1-14.  Ahithophel  and  Hushai.  —  In  a  debate  as  to 
the  next  step  to  be  taken,  Ahithophel  counsels  an  immediate  pur- 
suit of  David.  Hushai  by  an  elaborate  argument  counteracts  the 
impression  made  by  Ahithophel,  and  secures  delay.  The  debate 
was  held  the  day  of  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  apparently  after  the 
appropriation  of  the  concubines  was  decided  upon,  but  before  it 
was  consummated. 

1.  Ahithophel  is  himself  ready  to  take  the  field  against  David  : 
Let  me  choose  twelve  thousand  me?i,  and  I  will  arise  and  pursue 
David  to-night.  —  2.  The  time  was  favourable:  And  I  will  come 
upon  him  when  he  is  exhausted  and  weak,  and  I  will  throw  him 
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into  a  panic,  and  all  the  people  with  him  luill  flee  and  I  will  smite 
the  kitig  alone.  The  picture  drawn  has  a  good  deal  of  probabiHty. 
David  was  weary  and  discouraged  ;  the  company  with  him  would 
easily  be  thrown  into  a  panic  ;  and  in  the  confusion  the  king 
might  be  slain  with  little  loss  of  life  otherwise.  —  3.  Reading  with 
*B  we  translate  :  And  I  will  bring  back  all  the  people  to  thee  as  the 
bride  returns  to  her  husband;  only  one  man  thou  seekest — and  all 
the  people  shall  be  at  peace']  the  figure  is  flattering  to  Absalom,  as 
well  as  the  intimation  that  David  alone  is  a  disturber  of  the  peace. 
—  4.  The  advice  commended  itself  to  Absalom  and  the  assembled 
Sheikhs.  —  5.  He  desires  however  to  get  all  possible  light  and  so 
orders  Hushai  to  be  summoned  :  that  we  may  hear  what  is  in 
his  mouth  also.  —  6.  The  case  is  laid  before  Hushai  :  Thus  has 
Ahithophel  spoken  ;  shall  ive  carrv  out  his  word  ?  If  not,  do  thou 
speak!  In  case  of  disagreement  only  would  it  be  necessary  to 
make  a  speech.  —  7.  Hushai,  who  knows  that  delay  will  work  for 
David,  pronounces  against  the  scheme.  —  8.  The  argument:  first, 
David  and  his  men  are  old  soldiers,  and  of  angry  temper  like  the 
bear  robbed  of  her  cubs.  The  Syrian  bear  was  formidable,  as 
indeed  it  is  still.  (§  adds  here  :  and  like  the  wild  boar  of  the 
plain.  Secondly,  David  is  too  shrewd  to  spend  the  night  where 
he  is  likely  to  be  surprised  ;  he  is  a  man  of  war  and  will  not  lodge 
with  the  people]  the  hope  of  a  panic  is  likely  to  be  frustrated.  — 
9.  The  danger  of  an  attack  on  such  a  man  is  evident :  Now  he 
has  hidden  himself  in  one  of  the  caves  or  in  one  of  the  places]  an 
indefinite  word  is  chosen,  in  order  to  suggest  that  a  great  variety 
of  such  places  exists  —  a7id  when  some  of  the  people  fall  at  the  first 
attack,  the  report  will  spread]  literally,  the  hearer  will  hear  and 
say  —  there  is  a  slaughter  among  the  people  tvho  a7'e  with  Absalom. 
The  plausibility  of  this  cannot  be  denied.  Among  the  suddenly 
levied  troops  of  Absalom  a  panic  was  more  likely  to  arise  than 
among  the  seasoned  soldiers  of  David.  — 10.  The  result  can 
easily  be  foreseen  :  Even  the  valiant  man,  lohose  heart  is  like  the 
heart  of  a  lion,  shall  utterly  melt  away]  in  fear,  for  all  Israel 
knows  that  thy  father  is  a  hero,  and  valiant  men  arc  they  ivlio  are 
with  him.  — 11.  So  far  the  refutation  of  Ahithophel ;  now  comes 
the  counter-proposal :  But  I  counsel]  the  tense  indicates  that  the 
plan  has  been  fully  matured  in  his  mind  ;  let  all  Israel  be  gathered 
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to  thee  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  for 
vmltitude,  with  thy  Majesty  marching  in  the  tnidst  of  theni]  the 
picture  of  the  monarch  in  the  midst  of  such  an  army  was  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  imagination  of  Absalom.  The  language 
moreover  contains  an  insinuation  that  the  expedition  proposed 
by  Ahithophel,  and  under  his  leadership,  could  not  be  as  effective 
as  if  Absalom  himself  were  the  general.  — 12.  In  this  case  the 
destruction  of  David  is  certain  :  We  will  come  upon  him  in  one  of 
the  places  where  he  has  been  discovered'^  by  that  time  we  shall  be 
in  no  uncertainty  as  to  his  whereabouts  :  and  we  will  light  upon 
him  as  the  dew  falls  upon  the  ground,  and  there  will  not  be  left  of 
hi/n  and  the  men  who  are  with  him  even  otie.  — 13.  An  objector 
might  say  that  the  king  will  thus  have  time  to  get  into  a  fortified 
place.  But  if  so  :  all  Israel  will  bring  ropes  to  that  city,  and  we 
zvill  drag  it  to  the  tuadi'\  on  which  it  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  be  situated,  until  there  is  not  found  there  even  a  pebble^  the 
hyperbolical  language  is  calculated  to  make  an  impression.  — 
14.  The  oratory  of  Hushai  carried  the  day,  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  ordering :  Yahweh  had  commanded  to  bring  to  nought 
the  good  counsel  of  Ahithophel  iji  order  that  YaJnveh  might  bring 
calamity  upon  Absalom'\  hence  the  blindness  of  Absalom  to  his 
real  interest. 

1.  Nj'mniN  is  followed  by  the  dative  of  advantage  here  as  elsewhere 
according  to  © :  e^aur^j.  —  ■i'J';'~d^j;;']  the  ZiKa  xiAia(5as  of  ^^  seems  more 
natural  to  us,  but  is  suspicious  for  that  very  reason.  — 2.  'minni]  of  throwing 
into  a  panic  (stampede)  by  a  sudden  attack,  Jd.  8^2.  —  3.  !:"sn  '^'lon  ixv:^ 
'D  nnN-nc'N]  is  unintelligible,  as  any  one  may  see  in  the  attempt  of  the  AV, 
adopted  without  remark  by  the  Revisers.  ©  had  a  different  text,  which  since 
Ew.  {GVI^.  III.  p.  247,  E.  Trans.  III.  p.  183)  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
the  form:  ii'p^D  npN  nnx  ir^N  "in  n2'^NS  Th::>r\  miTD.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
if  Ahithophel  compares  himself  to  the  groomsman  who  brings  the  bride  to  her 
husband,  he  should  use  a  different  verb  from  :iY-<.  Schill  {ZATIV.  XII. 
p.  52)  proposes  'ui  ii^Nn  niDnn  ^:3i:ro,  which  also  gives  a  fairly  good  sense,  but 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  (&.  —  '-'2]  read  ^31  with  ©.  —  5.  n-i,i]  read  iNip 
©.  —  NMD-Dj]  emphasizes  the  pronominal  suffix  which  precedes.  Davidson, 
Syntax,  i.  —  6.  On  the  question  whether  we  should  translate  as  above,  or 
(as  is  also  possible,  disregarding  the  accents)  :  shall  ive  do  as  he  says  or  not? 
Speak  thou,  cf.  Dr.  Notes.  For  pN'os  (S^  has  %  irois.  Probably  we  should 
read  pN-OvVi,  the  i  having  fallen  out  after  1131.  —  8.  nT>;o]  ©^  adds:  koI  &is 
vs  rpaxf'ia  fv  T(f  irehicf.     The  fierceness  of  wild  swine  is  sufficient  to  justify 
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this  comparison  (cf.  Nestle,  Margitjalien,  p.  i8),  but  as  the  comparison  is 
nowhere  else  actually  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  presumption  is  against 
it  here.  — Di-n-nN]  the  point  seems  to  be  that  David  will  arrange  the  camp  so 
that  his  own  person  will  be  guarded  from  surprise.  —  9.  nri>'  njni]  seems  not 
to  be  hypothetical :  and  suppose  now  that  he  is  hidden  (KL),  but  to  draw  the 
conclusion  from  what  has  just  been  said :  being  a  tnan  of  zvar,  David  has 
certaittly  hidden  himself.  —  □\"in<3n]  cf.  iS^".  For  cn^  we  may  restore  D>'3 
with  &\  — 10.  Nini]  not  to  be  corrected  to  n\ni  with  (!§^  (Kl.)  for  that  makes 
a  difficulty  with  the  following  verb;  but  the  reference  is  not  to  be  limited  to 
•;-zz'T^  which  precedes  (Dr.).  The  speaker  explains  what  he  means  by  the 
next  following  words  :  Aiid  he  (I  mean  eveji  the  valiant  mail)  shall  melt  aiuay. 
—  Dc^]  in  the  thought  of  the  speaker  the  heart  is  the  subject.  — 11.  'PS/''  "lo] 
seems  perfectly  good,  but  cf.  We.  —  l^JS']  and  thy  countenance,  of  the  personal 
presence  of  the  monarch.  — 3in3]  means  into  the  war.  But  jnp  in  this  sense 
is  a  late  word,  and  (53L  read  here  aaipo  which  should  be  restored  (Th.). — 

12.  ijnji]  evidently  from  nij,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pronoun.  Perles, 
Analekten,  p.  32,  proposes  njmi  (so  (5^).  —  irij]  with  recession  of  the  accent 
on  account  of  the  following  monosyllable.  The  verb  is  taken  by  some  to  be  a 
jussive  form  instead  of  the  cohortative,  Ges.'^'',  §  109  d.,  Davidson,  Syntax, 
§  63,  Rem.  I.  There  is  no  need  to  assume  an  anomaly,  as  the  Niphal  perfect 
makes  good  sense:    and  there  will  not  [by  that  time]  have  been  left  one. — 

13.  ix^a'ni]  the  Hiphil  is  rare,  and  does  not  seem  natural  here.  (5^  koI 
\7i/j.\l>eTai  may  represent  ivNom  which  seems  to  fit  the  case.  —  ^ni^^  as  the 
towns  were  generally  on  the  hills  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  there  would  be  a 
wadi  in  the  vicinity.  —  ins]  from  Am.  9^  the  meaning  pebble  seems  assured. 

15-22.  David  receives  the  news  of  Ms  danger.  —  Hushai  at 
once  informs  the  priests  of  the  discussions  in  the  council.  As  he 
could  not  be  certain  which  would  be  adopted  he  advises  David  to 
put  the  Jordan  between  him  and  the  enemy  :  Do  not  lodge  to-night 
in  the  Araboth,  but  cross  over]  the  place  is  the  same  at  which 
David  has  told  them  he  could  be  found,  15-^.  The  danger  is: 
lest  the  king  and  all  the  people  with  him  be  swallowed  up. — 
17.  The  two  young  men  were  waiting  at  En-Rogel,  now  generally 
identified  with  the  Well  of  Job  {{or  Joab?)  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Ben  Hinnom.  If  they  should  be  seen  to 
come  into  the  city  after  having  started  out  with  David,  it  would 
awaken  suspicion.  —  18.  A  lad  saw  them,  however,  and  reported. 
Discovering  themselves  to  be  pursued,  they  took  refuge  /«  the 
house  of  a  man  in  Bahurini]  so  that  we  may  suppose  not  all  the 
inhabitants  to  have  been  of  the  same  mind  with  Shimei.  The  well 
in  his  court  was  a  good  place  of  hiding.  —  19.   The  woman  of  the 
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house  took  and  spread  a  cloth  over  the  mouth  of  the  well  and 
strewed  fruit  upon  It']  as  if  the  fruit  were  drying.  —  20.  The 
reply  of  the  woman  to  the  question  of  the  pursuers  is  probably  de- 
signed to  be  enigmatical.  It  is  completely  so  to  us.  —  21,  22.  The 
messengers  come  to  David  and  bring  Hushai's  advice,  and  David 
arose  and  all  the  people  ivho  were  with  him  and  crossed  over  the 
Jordan]  the  Jordan,  a  swift-flowing  stream,  is  troublesome  either 
to  ford  or  to  cross  by  ferry.  On  this  account  immediate  pursuit 
need  not  be  feared  when  once  on  the  other  side.  By  morning, 
there  was  not  one  left  behind. 

16.  nm>3]  Baer  and  Ginsliurg  have  no  Qre  here,  and  it  seems  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  fords  could  be  called  fords  of  the  wilderness.  I  have  there- 
fore rendered  as  a  proper  name.  —  yS^'']  the  so-called  impersonal  construc- 
tion, Davidson,  Syntax,  §  109.  — 17.  SjTpy  is  mentioned  in  the  boundary  line 
of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  Josh.  \^ ,  evidently  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  of  Ben 
Hinnom.  For  a  description  of  the  present  Bir  Eyyub  cf.  Robinson,  BR'^. 
I.  p.  332.  Buhl's  objection  that  this  is  a  well,  and  not  a  fountain,  is  met  by 
the  fact  that  water  flows  in  the  well,  sometimes  even  coming  over  the  top,  so 
that  it  might  well  receive  the  name  Spring.  —  nnorn]  the  article  indicates 
only  the  particular  one  who  was  sent  on  this  message;  we  should  say  a  maid. 
The  tense  of  the  verbs  seems  to  require  the  translation:  the  maid  was  to  come 
and  tell  them,  and  they  were  to  go  and  tell  David.  —  19.  niDin]  is  unknown. 
The  Targum  has  l-'Sipi,  dates,  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  fruit  of  some 
kind  would  be  the  thing  exposed  for  drying;  (5^"  has  -naXadas  which  also  means 
fruit.  <§^  seems  to  transfer  the  Hebrew  word,  apacpwO.  Aq.  and  Sym.  have 
TTTKravas  which  is  taken  by  IL-  This  word  means  hulled  or  crushed  barley,  and 
something  of  the  same  kind  is  intended  by  %  Nifn.  The  tradition  represented 
in  3r  should  have  a  good  deal  of  weight  in  a  case  of  this  kind;  cf.  Nestle, 
Marginalien,  p.  18,  who  also  favours  fruit.  —  20.  Sd^d]  is  a  word  which 
occurs  nowhere  else,  and  even  its  derivation  is  uncertain.  The  Arabic  and 
Assyrian  parallels  which  are  alleged  are  not  convincing.  <@B  has  iJ.iKp6v;  (5^ 
crirevSovTes  omitting  a^cn,  and  it  gustata  patilulum  aqua  ;  festinanter  seems 
to  come  from  I.  We  might  conjecture  that  an  original  aiSnjj  or  annpc  has 
been  corrupted  into  □^c^'?3'd,  but  this  is  no  more  than  a  possibility.  — 
22.  -^■p-^r\  -iiN"- 1;']  is  connected  by  the  punctuation  with  what  follows;  (5  how- 
ever joins  to  the  preceding.  The  more  vigorous  sense  seems  conveyed  by  the 
former  construction.  —  in.vj  the  punctuation  is  anomalous,  Ges.^^,  §  96. 

23.  A  verse  is  added  to  show  the  fate  of  Ahithophel.  Con- 
vinced that  a  wrong  start  was  made  and  that  the  outcome  would 
be  failure,  he  saddled  his  ass  and  rose  ajid  went  to  his  house,  to  his 
city]    here  added  to  show  that  his  house  in  Jerusalem  was  not 
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meant. — There  he  gave  command  concerning  his  house"]  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  his  estate,  and  strangled  himself.  Cases 
of  suicide  are  not  common  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  most 
prominent  is  that  of  Saul.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Biblical 
writers  found  it  especially  abhorrent.  Ahithophel  was  not  refused 
burial  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father. 

23.  n';'-'?^]  the  change  to  ~Sni  made  by  some  MSS.  seems  unnecessary. 

24-29.  David's  settlement  at  Mahanaim.  —  As  though  the 
temper  of  transjordanic  Israel  was  more  conservative  than  that 
of  the  tribes  west  of  the  river,  David  found  refuge  and  support 
among  the  same  people  who  had  clung  to  Ishbaal.  The  paragraph 
begins  to  tell  of  Absalom's  preparations  for  battle,  and  then  breaks 
off  to  tell  of  the  reception  provided  for  David  by  the  leading  men 
of  Gilead.     Vv.-'"--*  belong  logically  after  ^*''. 

24.  David  came  to  Mahanaim,  and  Absalom  also  crossed  the 
Jordan,  he  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  him.  Some  time  proba- 
bly was  required  to  summon  the  militia,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
much.  —  25.  The  general  of  Absalom's  army  was  Amasa,  who  is 
described  in  ^  as  son  of  a  man  whose  name  was  Ithra  the  Israel- 
ite. The  statement  is  surprising,  because  it  is  superfluous  to  call 
a  man  an  Israelite  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Only  in  case 
he  were  a  foreigner  is  it  natural  to  add  his  gentilic  description. 
Furthermore,  the  Chronicler  knew  him  as  /ether  the  Ishmaelite, 
I  Chr.  2^^.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  latter  is  correct ;  a 
scribe  would  have  every  reason  to  correct  Ishmaelite  to  Israelite. 
No  motive  can  be  discovered  for  the  reverse  process.  The  lan- 
guage which  is  used  further :  who  came  to  Abigail  daughter  of 
Nahash  sister  of  Zeridah']  is  explicable  only  on  the  theory  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  gadiqa  marriage,  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
wife  remains  with  her  clan  and  the  children  become  members  of 
that  clan.  For  Nahash,  the  Chronicler  substitutes  Jesse,  and  a 
number  of  Greek  codices  have  the  same  name  here.  But  the 
Greek  reading  may  have  arisen  from  the  desire  to  harmonize  this 
passage  with  Chronicles.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  case.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  custom  that  Absalom 
should  appoint  his  kinsman  to  high  office,  as  David  did  in  the 
case  of  Joab.  —  27.    At  Mahanaim  David  received  material  help 
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from  SlioM  ben  NahasJi]  whom,  as  representing  the  old  royal 
family,  he  had  probably  made  viceroy  over  Ammon,  and  Machit 
ben  A/nmiel  of  Lo-Debar']  the  protector  of  Meribbaal,  9^  and 
Barzillai  the  Gileadiie  of  Rogelim']  the  name  is  evidently  Aramaic. 
The  place  is  mentioned  only  here  and  19^-.  —  28.  These  friends 
brought  couches  and  rugs  and  bowls  atid  pottery']  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  houses  occupied  by  the  fugitives.  Besides  this,  pro- 
visions in  abundance:  wheat  and  barley  and  flour  aiid  parched 
grain  and  beans  and  lentils']  these  the  vegetable  products.  — 
29.  The  enumeration  goes  on  with  another  class  of  edibles  :  honey 
and  curds  and  sheep  and  calves.  These  they  set  before  David  and 
his  people,  knowing  that  they  would  be  hungry  arid  weary  and 
thirsty  in  the  desert. 

25.  'N-ir^n  ^nn^  la'^ri  tr'-'N-p]  the  form  of  the  sentence  is  puzzling.  We 
expect  the  order  to  be  snni  ictin  'i"  U'vv,  We.  Why  should  a  man's  name  be 
called  Ithra  the  Israelite  ?  His  name  was  Ithra  and  he  was  an  Israelite,  but 
in  Israel  itself  Israelite  would  be  no  distinguishing  mark.  In  case  of  a  for- 
eigner it  would  be  different:  Uriah  the  Hittite  was  in  a  certain  sense  the 
name  of  David's  soldier.  This  consideration  certainly  favours  the  restoration 
of  Ishmaelite  here  in  accordance  with  Chr.  3L  makes  him  a  Jezreelite.  The 
latter  is  read  also  in  this  place  by  two  Greek  codd.  (III.  and  55  of  Parsons), 
but  probably  no  great  weight  can  be  given  to  this  testimony.  —  'i^n  '7s  n3— i.:-.s] 
the  sentence  would  be  unnecessary  except  in  case  of  a  ^adiqa  marriage,  on 
which  cf  WRSmith,  Kinship,  Chap.  3.  —  e-nj-n^]  as  the  Chronicler  makes 
Abigail  a  daughter  of  Jesse,  the  Jewish  expositors  make  Nahash  here  to  be 
another  name  for  Jesse.  But  this  is  very  improbable.  Schm.  and  others  make 
him  the  first  husband  of  Zeruiah's  mother,  (g^^  and  a  number  of  codd.  read 
'leo-o-ai,  which  however  may  be  due  to  harmonistic  tendency.  To  the  theory 
that  Nahash  and  not  Abigail  was  the  sister  of  Zeruiah,  which  would  be  a  pos- 
sible construction  of  the  text,  We.  objects  that  Nahash  is  not  a  woman's  name. 
But  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain.  It  is  not  impossible  that  rnrr::  has  come 
in  under  the  influence  of  z'r\T\i  in  the  verse  below.— 27.  ^au'i]  koX  S.ecpfei 
(Bh'Overr^ei  (3^.  It  is  possible  that  a  verb  once  stood  here.  —  □'■'^Jic]  iK 
VaKaBeiv  (g^'.  —  •'Sria]  doubtless  the  first  element  is  ■>2  =  p.  Nestle,  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sent.  Lang.  XIII.  3.-28.  The  missing  verb  is  put  by  (5  here  and 
would  better  be  restored  in  the  form  iNon.  For  3Dr^  :  lUa  Koiras  i(a\  a.fj.<pi- 
TciTTovs  <&.  The  SiKa  is  nir;',  but  by  a  slight  change  we  get  r^an;  which  makes 
excellent  sense.     With  this  change  (Kl.  and  Nestle)  the  text  of  ©  is  adopted 

above. Sp]   is  erroneously  duplicated  in, the  text.     It  seems  to  belong  with 

ncp. 29.    nio*i:'i]  is  obscure.     (3^  seems  to  have  understood  <ra/wj-,  and  so 

1L;    and  this  fits  the  immediate  context,     (g^  does  not  translate,  while  &E 
make  the  word  mean  cheese.     Possibly  there  is  an  error  in  the  text. 
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XVm.  1-8.  The  battle.  —  David's  army  sets  out  from  Maha- 
naim  to  meet  the  force  under  Absalom.  David  offers  to  go  iiim- 
self,  but  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  the  soldiers  that  he  stay  in  the 
city.  He  charges  the  captains  to  spare  xA.bsalom.  —  1.  The  king 
in  person  reviews  the  army  and  appoints  officers.  —  2.  The  three 
generals  are  Joab,  Abishai,  and  the  newly  recruited  Ittai.  —  I  also 
will  go  with  you\  the  form  of  the  offer  indicates  that  the  king  did 
not  feel  strong  enough  to  assume  the  chief  place.  —  3.  The 
soldiers  dissuade  him ;  if  they  should  be  defeated,  the  enemies' 
object  would  not  be  attained  so  long  as  David  should  remain 
alive  :  Foi-  thou  art  equal  to  ten  thousand  of  ics~\  a  common  esti- 
mate of  a  valued  leader.  —  And  besides  //  is  good  that  thou  be  a 
help  to  us  from  the  city]  by  sending  out  the  reserves  in  case  of 
necessity. —4.  The  troops  march  past  the  king  as  he  stands  in 
the  gate.  —  5.  The  charge  to  the  generals:  Gently  for  my  sake 
tuith  the  lad  Absalom !  To  his  father  he  was  still  but  a  boy. 
That  all  the  soldiers  heard  is  intended  to  prepare  for  v.^-.  — 
6.  The  battle  took  place  in  the  jungle  of  Ephraim']  not  otherwise 
known  to  us.  —  7.  Absalom's  party  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
20,ooo  men.  —  8.  The  battle  became  a  rout;  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  the  jungle  devoured  more  than  the  sword^^ 
the  rocky  thickets  were  fatal  to  those  who  attempted  to  flee. 

2.  n'^i"!]  Koi  erpia-aeuffe  <S^  points  to  a-S;:'''!,  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
original  because  the  less  common  word. — 3.  jjdd  nrv-'D]  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  we  should  read  hpn  for  nn>',  with  2  codd.,  <3^,  B,  %  and  Sym. 
(Cappel,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  309,  Th.  al.).  The  sentence  still  does  not  seem 
quite  correct,  and  the  original  may  have  been  simply  a-ioSN  r\-\-ify  id3  nnxi, 
(B^  has  oTt  KoL  vvu  acpatpeQridiTai  e|  rifxwv  rj  yrj;  which  Kl.  supposes  to  point  to  : 
for  then  the  earth  zvould  bring  forth  [ten  thousand  times]  inore  than  we.  But 
this  seems  forced.  —  n^rj,-'^]  ii?;''^  Qre.  The  latter  is  to  be  restored  (as  the 
Hiphil  is  uncalled  for)  unless  indeed  we  conjecture  nry'?.  —  5.  ■''?-iDN'?]  (g  has 
a  verb :  (pfiaaade  /jlov  (/J.ot)  possibly  I'^cn.  But  there  seems  no  reason  for  de- 
parting from  the  received  text,  cf  Is.  8''.  —  6.  cnDs]  (gi^  reads  n^jn^,  obvi- 
ously a  correction  of  the  editor,  cf  GASmith,  Geog.  p.  335  n.  —  7.  Omit  the 
second  2Z'  (5,  which  has  come  in  from  the  verse  below.  At  the  end  of  the 
verse  add  :;'^n  with  (g.  —  8.    niSDj]   is  to  be  corrected  to  rs'^si  with  Qre. 

9-18.  The  fate  of  Ahsalom.  —  In  the  general  flight  Absalom 
happened  upon  the  servants  of  Daz'id^  that  is,  the  body-guard. — 
His  mule  came  into  the  thick  branches  of  a  great  oak,  and  his  head 
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caught  fast  in  the  oak,  and  he  was  hung  bet7veen  heaven  and  earth'] 
being  left  there  as  the  mule  kept  on  her  way.  — 10,  11.  To  the 
young  man  who  told  him,  Joab  said:  Thou  sawest  him!  And 
why  didst  thou  not  smite  him  to  the  ground?  And  my  part  would 
have  been  to  give  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  and  a  girdle]  the  girdle 
was  often  richly  wrought,  and  so  worn  as  an  ornament.  — 12.  The 
soldier's  reply :  And  if  I  were  weighing  in  my  hand  a  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  I  would  not  put  forth  my  hand  on  the  king's  son] 
for  the  reason  of  the  king's  charge  :  Take  care  of  the  young  man 
Absalom.  — 13.  Further  argument  of  the  case  :  Had  I  wrought 
deceitfully  against  his  life,  nothing  would  have  been  hidden  from 
the  ki?ig,  and  thou  wouldst  have  stood  aloof  This  seems  to  be  the 
best  that  can  be  made  of  the  present  text.  — 14.  Joab  breaks  off 
the  conversation,  takes  three  darts  in  his  hand  :  a?id  thrust  them 
into  the  heart  of  Absalom  yet  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  oak.  We 
think  of  the  oak  as  a  mass  of  thickset  branches  in  which  Absalom 
was  strugghng.  — 15.  The  three  darts  must  put  an  end  to  the 
already  exhausted  man,  and  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  on  the 
part  of  Joab's  armour-bearers  to  smite  him  and  kill  him  again. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  verse  is  an  interpolation.  — 
16.  Joab  calls  off  the  pursuit,  knowing  that  the  end  has  been 
attained.  — 17.  They  cast  Absalom's  body  into  the  great  pit]  the 
article  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  one  well  known.  —  And  they 
raised  over  Jwn  a  great  heap  of  stones]  Jos.  7^^  8^^  — 18.  Another 
monument  had  been  erected  by  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 

9.  xnpii]  is  probably  correct,  though  we  might  expect  another  verb. — 
P'l]  KaX  avaKp€ij.a.<T0f  <3^ :  •'SniNi  © :  I'^PHNi  S,  all  pointing  to  Sn^i,  which 
alone  is  in  place,  notice  ii'jn  in  the  next  verse.  — 11.  nnS  iS;;i]  an  obligation 
rests  ttpon  one.  (5^  has  simply  Ka\  eyu  hv  SeSwKeiv,  in  favour  of  which  Th. 
urges  that  there  was  no  obligation  in  the  matter.  But  surely  it  is  the  com- 
mander's duty  to  reward  valour  in  his  soldiers.  — 12.  t<'^?^']  is,  of  course,  Ni^i. 
—  ^pz']  We.  proposes  to  make  a  passive,  because  the  recipient  does  not  tell 
the  money,  but  the  payer.  The  soldier  however  seems  to  mean :  if  I  were  to 
feet  the  weight  of  that  money  paid  into  my  hand.  —  id]  is  unintelligible;  read 
iS  with  the  versions  and  2  codd.  — 13.  w]  may  possibly  do,  but  it  is  better 
to  correct  it  to  dn.  (g  connects  the  whole  clause  with  the  preceding  verse, 
making  it  a  part  of  David's  exhortation.  Take  care  of  the  young  man  Absa- 
lom, lest  any  one  work  injustice  to  his  life.  But  the  present  verse  seems  to 
need  the  words.  The  only  real  difficulty  is  in  the  word  -\^Z'.  The  killing  of 
Absalom  would  not  be  deceit.  —  iirijja]   itt'Dj::  Qre.     The  latter  is  read  also  by 
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(S^.  — 14.  C'Ljar]  du^s  are  not  thrust  into  one's  heart,  so  that  we  should 
probably  read  wn^z'  with  (S  /SeAr;  (Th.).  — 15.  For  the  reason  above  given, 
We.  regards  the  verse  as  an  interpolation  (Com/>.  p.  261).  Th.,  followed  by 
Ki.,  begins  the  sentence  with  the  preceding  clause  :  Bui  as  he  was  yet  alive  in 
the  heart  of  the  oak,  ten  of  Joab's  armour-bearers  compassed  hitn.  But  for  this 
we  should  at  least  have  m;?  Nini  instead  of  the  bare  ijni>'.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  best  to  regard  the  verse  as  an  interpolation  except  innici  at  the  end; 
this  word,  pointed  inr'^sii,  will  readily  join  to  the  end  of  v.^*.  The  ingenious 
construction  of  Kl.  which  makes  Joab  simply  release  Absalom  from  the  tree 
so  that  he  is  really  slain  by  the  armour-bearers,  lacks  basis  in  the  text. — 
18.  On  n^ss,  We.,  7'BS.  The  statement  seems  to  conflict  with  14-^  Of  the 
two,  this  seems  more  likely  to  be  original,  as  it  is  quite  in  place  to  explain 
why  Absalom  had  a  monument  in  the  king's  dale.  The  location  is  unknown. 
Josephus  puts  it  two  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (/^«/.  VIII.,  X.  3).  —  -coin]  cf. 
ZA  TW.  XI.  p.  178,  XVII.  p.  74;  and  Schwally,  Leben  nach  detn  Tode  (1892), 
pp.  28,  58.  The  indications  are  in  favour  of  worship  of  the  dead,  as  the  motive 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  monument. 

19-32.  The  news  is  brought  to  David  by  two  runners.  The 
first  is  Ahimaaz,  already  known  to  us,  15-^  He  asks  permission  to 
bring  the  king  tidings:  that  Yahweh  has  pronounced  for  httn  as 
against  his  enemies.  —  20.  Joab  at  first  refiises  permission  because 
he  knows  that  the  king  will  be  grieved  at  Absalom's  death ;  and 
to  bring  bad  tidings  would  not  be  of  advantage  to  Ahimaaz. — 
21.  Joab  then  calls  a  negro  (naturally,  a  slave)  and  commands 
him  :  Go  tell  the  king  what  thou  hast  seen']  a  message  of  grief 
by  a  despised  messenger.  —  22.  Ahimaaz  again  begs  permission  : 
However  it  may  be,  let  ?ne  run]  the  motive  is  not  very  clear  — 
whether  a  desire  to  break  the  news  more  gently  than  the  slave 
would,  or  simply  an  ambition  to  carry  the  tidings.  Joab  dissuades 
him  :  Why  is  it  that  thou  wilt  rim,  my  son,  seeing  that  no  re7vard 
will  be  given  thee  ?  —  23.  Ahimaaz  is  still  insistent,  and  Joab  gives 
the  desired  permission  :  And  Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the 
\_Jordan']  valley,  and  outran  the  negro]  the  direct  way  was  prob- 
ably across  the  hills,  but  the  roughness  of  the  country  made  that 
way  more  difficult.  —  24.  Meanwhile  David  was  sitting  between 
the  gates]  that  is,  in  the  building  which  was  both  gateway  and 
tower.  The  watchman  had  gone  up  to  the  roof  of  the  gate  ;  thence 
he  saw  a  man  running  alone.  —  25.  To  the  news,  the  king  said  : 
If  he  be  alone,  tidings  are  in  his  mouth.  Were  he  a  fugitive 
from  the  battle,  others  would  appear  scattered  over  the  plain.  — 
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26.  Seeing  another  runner:  the  watchman  on  the  gate  cried: 
Another  man  running  alone  /]  to  which  the  king  made  answer  : 
This  also  is  a  bearer  of  tidings.  —  27.  The  watchman  recognizes 
the  foremost :  I  see  that  the  ru7ining  of  the  first  is  like  the  runniiig 
of  Ahimaaz  l?en  Zadoli]  so  Jehu  is  known  at  a  distance  by  his 
manner  of  driving.  The  king  judges  the  character  of  the  message 
from  the  character  of  the  messenger :  He  is  a  good  man  and  a 
good  message  he  will  bring.  —  28.  And  Ahimaaz  drew  near  and 
said  to  the  king :  Feace~\  the  customary  salutation,  followed  by  the 
customary  prostration.  The  news  is  conveyed  in  a  pious  ejacula- 
tion :  Blessed  is  Yahweh  thy  God  who  has  delivered  over  the  men 
who  lifted  tip  their  hand  against  my  lord  the  king !  The  words 
give  certain  information  of  the  victory,  and  contain  a  hint  of  the 
fate  of  Absalom.  —  29.  The  king  asks  directly  concerning  his  son, 
and  receives  the  reply  :  I  saw  the  great  tumult  when  Joab  sent  thy 
servant  but  J  do  not  know  what  it  was.  It  seems  evident  that 
this  is  false.  —  30,31.  The  negro's  arrival  and  greeting:  Let  my 
lord  the  king  receive  tidings  :  for  Yahweh  has  avenged  thee']  cf.  v.^^. 
—  32.  The  question  about  Absalom  receives  this  time  an  unmis- 
takable answer  :  May  the  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king,  and  all  who 
rise  up  against  thee  for  evil  be  as  the  lad  is  ! 

19.  V21N  -iiD  mni  iBsi:']  the  constructio  pregnans  like  I  S.  241^.  —  20.  p"*?;?] 
is  to  be  read  with  the  Qre.  p  has  fallen  out  owing  to  its  similarity  to  p.  (5^ 
represents  •'D  only,  cf.  Jd.  622.  —  21.  It  is  an  old  question  whether  vjno  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  proper  name  or  as  an  appellative.  As  the  form  used  is  nearly 
always  ■'S'idh,  the  latter  is  more  probable.  The  Cushiles  were  properly  the 
Nubians,  but  probably  the  name  was  extended  to  cover  all  natives  of  Africa 
beyond  Egypt.  The  trade  in  slaves  brought  them  to  Asia.  The  first  occur- 
rence of  the  word  here  should  be  without  the  article  •'Z'-\±;,  the  second  on  the 
other  hand  should  have  the  article  supplied  —  ^i:'iDn.  —  22.  na  •'7\•<^\  let  it  be 
what  it  may,  is  an  answer  to  Joab's  objection  in  v.^'.  —  hnsd]  is  obscure. 
We.  proposes  HvXxp,  brought  forth,  which  is  adopted  by  Bu.  But  the  phrase  is 
even  then  not  very  clear.  Possibly  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  -i::n''1  which  is 
needed  in  the  next  verse.  —  23.  At  the  beginning  insert  ncNM  with  (gSIL. — 
noon]  is  the  Jordan  valley,  Gen.  13^2  p)..  343.-26.  iprn-Sx]  Before,  the 
watchman  had  cried  directly  to  the  king,  and  so,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  king's 
reply,  he  does  here.  Read  therefore  -i>'^'n  *?>'  with  (g^  _g  ;  in  cidtJiitte  IL  seems 
to  mean  the  same;  "ij'rn  SvN  of  (5^  will  hardly  do.  After  the  second  tt-'X  add 
-inN  with  (§5.  —  27.  xn''  nnm  mitio-Sxi]  it  seems  more  natural  to  read  1X1 
N131  naiB  ml•.^'3  which  is  favoured  by  E,  and  cf.  (gi^  olan.  —  28.    x-Ap^i]   ©i" 
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renders  inp^i,  which  was  conjectured  also  by  We.  before  the  publication  of 
that  edition.  —  in;'j— ii:'n]  traces  of  a  Greek  reading  point  to  an  original:  who 
hate  (ixjr)  the  hand  [or  poiver\  of  my  lord  the  king.  —  29.  It  seems  necessary 
to  read  Di'?a'n  with  15  codd.  —  'cn  n^yPN]  is  superfluous  and  grammatically 
in  the  wrong  place;  it  should  be  stricken  out,  reading  ^^3>'~nN  for  'j;~nNi  (Bu. 
following  We.),  no  should  perhaps  be  followed  by  zv  @,  or  n\-i.  —  30.  id>'m] 
(@i^  adds  oTriVo)  avTov. — 31.  la'l^n]  the  second  time  is  omitted  by  ^^  SiL  and 
is  in  fact  superfluous. 

XIX.  1-93'.  David's  emotion  and  Joab's  rebuke,  —  The  king 
was  shocked'\  having  hoped  against  hope  to  the  last.  —  He  went 
up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate'\  a  common  feature  in  city  gate- 
ways. And  thus  he  said  in  his  weeping :  My  son  Absalom  !  My 
son,  my  son  Absalom  !  Oh  that  I  had  died  for  thee,  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  I  The  fondness  which  had  shown  itself  in  early 
indulgence,  here  breaks  out  in  uncontrolled  grief.  —  3.  The  vic- 
tory was  tnrned  to  mourning  that  day,  because  the  people  heard : 
the  king  grieves  for  his  son.  —  4.  Instead  of  the  triumphal  march, 
the  people  stole  away  to  the  city  as  people  steal  away  who  are 
ashanied  of  having  fled  in  battle'\  the  approval  of  the  king  had 
been  their  incentive.  There  seemed  now  no  hope  of  this.  — 
5.  The  king  on  his  part  wrapped  up  his  face  and  cried  aloud: 
My  son  Absalom  /  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  /'\  oblivious  of  every- 
thing but  his  grief. —  6,7.  Joab  rebukes  David  :  Thou  hast  shatned 
to-day  the  face  of  all  thy  servants,  who  saved  thy  life  and  the  life  of 
thy  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  life  of  thy  ivives  and  concubines, 
by  loving  thine  enemies  and  hating  thetn  that  love  thee']  the  hard- 
headed  warrior  told  a  wholesome  truth.  The  throne  of  David 
would  not  have  been  secure  so  long  as  Absalom  lived.  The  con- 
duct of  the  king  said  in  effect :  that  princes  and  oflicers  are  nothing 
to  thee]  in  comparison  to  Absalom.  For  I  know  that  if  Absalom 
were  alive,  and  all  of  us  were  dead  this  day,  then  thou  wouldst  be 
pleased. — 8.  The  occasion  calls  for  action:  Rise,  go  fo  7-th  and 
speak  to  the  heart  of  thy  servants']  speak  a  word  of  encouragement, 
Is.  4o\  Should  he  not  do  this,  the  people  would  desert  —  an 
oriental  army  quickly  melts  away  under  discouragement :  And 
this  will  be  worse  to  thee  than  all  the  evil  that  has  come  upon  thee 
from  thy  youth  until  nozv]  the  nature  of  the  threatened  evil  is  not 
given,  but  probably  the  thought  is  that  the  kingdom  will  fall  to 
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pieces.  —  9.  The  last  four  words  belong  to  the  following  para- 
graph. David  sees  the  force  of  Joab's  words,  commands  himself, 
comes  down  and  sits  in  the  gate,  and  receives  the  people. 

1.  rj-i-'i]  the  verb  seems  to  mean  to  tremble  under  strong  emotion.  —  in^Sj] 
eV  T^  KKaiiiv  axitov  (@i^  pointing  to  inj^a.  In  spite  of  We.'s  commendation 
of  ?^,  the  alternate  reading  seems  to  me  better.  —  3.  The  verse  logically 
belongs  after  v.^,  unless  the  author  means  that  news  was  carried  to  Joab  while 
still  in  the  field. —  3.  The  second  Ninn  nra  is  superfluous  and  perhaps  erro- 
neous.—  4.  nnnScj]  is  lacking  in  (g'^. — 5.  mn'^]  for  a';',  the  vowel  written 
plene,  as  in  li'xn  \■2^.  —  I'^'on]  the  second  time,  is  probably  to  be  omitted  with 
@L^|(^._6.  p^,:,,-,]  from  -^'la,  Ges.^o  §  78  ^.  —  T^-i'^s  J^'SJi]  ©"^  omits  rs:, 
bringing  this  clause  into  line  with  the  preceding.  The  insertion  was  proba- 
bly made  to  prevent  too  close  association  of  the  concubines  with  the  wives 
(Nestle).  —  7.  -ip  T'N  ^3]  the  parallels  give  the  meaning  thou  hast  no  princes. 
But  here  the  sense  seems  to  be  like  that  of  njj  pN3  Is.  40".  —  rN->D]  the  o 
simply  resumes  the  former  o  (Dr.).  —  8.  Ni-v  ij>n]  is  the  protasis.  The  dn 
which  follows  is  the  dn  of  the  oath,  cf.  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  132,  ^^3.  —  n;'] 
some  copies  have  nyi. — 9.   ^SD^  ^jdS]  (5^^  adds  -\ji>7\  SvS. 

9b-15.  Proposals  are  made  for  the  recall  of  David.  —  Israel 
had  fled,  each  to  his  tent,  and  the  people  expostulated  in  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel'^  the  intimation  seems  to  be  that  the  common 
people  were  vexed  at  the  slowness  of  the  leaders.  — 11.  The 
recollection  of  David's  former  benefits,  with  the  fact  of  Absalom's 
death,  prompts  the  question  :  Why  do  you  delay  to  bring  back  the 
king?  This  word  of  theirs  came  to  the  ears  of  David  (for  the 
correct  text,  see  the  note).  — 12.  With  genuine  oriental  love  of 
his  own  clan  he  incites  Judah  not  to  be  behind  the  other  tribes, 
working  by  means  of  his  friends  the  priests  :  Say  to  the  Sheikhs 
of  Judah :  Why  should  you  be  the  last  to  bring  back  the  king  to  his 
house  ?  The  reason  was,  of  course,  that  they  had  been  the  leaders 
in  the  rebellion.  — 13.  The  bond  of  blood  is  urged  as  a  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  backward.  — 14.  Amasa,  as  one  of  the 
most  influential,  is  to  be  won  by  the  promise  of  the  chief  com- 
mand in  place  of  Joab.  — 15.  And  Ajnasa  turned  the  heart  of  all 
the  men  of  Judah  as  07ie  man'\  so  that  they  sent  for  David  to 
return  with  all  his  retainers. 

10.  |nj]  would  mean  were  in  a  state  of  mutual  strife  (Dr.).  But  as  the 
Niphal  occurs  nowhere  else,  we  should  perhaps  read  p'^j  with  (g^^.  —  Nim]  is 
emphatic.  —  11.   At  the  end  of  the  verse,  (§  adds  the  clause  which  in  |^  comes 
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at  the  end  of  v.^-,  omitting  it  there :  iSch-Sn  N3  Sxitr-'-^D  nail.  As  shown 
by  Th.,  the  words  belong  here  and  not  there.  — 12.  The  end  of  the  verse 
should  be  at  the  Athnach,  the  rest  having  come  in  by  transposition,  and  having 
been  increased  by  erroneous  addition  of  i."'':]— 'n  from  the  line  above. — 
13.  The  opening  words  seem  the  most  proper  introduction  to  the  speech,  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  belong  immediately  after  the  second  ncx'?  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  all  between  being  erroneous  duplication.  —  14.  nsn]  for  ncxr, 
Ges.-6,  68//.  — 15.  io^i]  (5^  ig  probably  correct  in  its  interpretation  when  it 
inserts  Amasa  as  the  subject.     Quite  as  good  is  the  reading  of  ST:   ^^'^  t3M. 

16-24.  The  return  of  the  king.  —  So  David  returned  marks 
the  transition,  closing  the  account  of  the  negotiations  and  opening 
the  narrative  of  his  journey.  Judah  came  down  to  Gilgal,  the 
well-known  sanctuary  in  the  Arabah,  to  go  to  meet  the  king.  It 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  this  to  add  :  to  bring  the  king  over 
the  Jordan.     The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  Ziba.  — 

17.  The  verse  should  include  the  first  four  words  of  v.^* :  Shimei 
went  down  to  meet  the  king  with  the  men  of  Judah,  and  a  thousand 
me?i  of  Benjamin  with  hint]   the  account  is  continued  in  ^•"'.  — 

18.  The  zeal  of  Ziba  is  described  in  a  parenthetical  sentence 
which  includes  ^^.  He,  with  his  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants, 
rushed  through  the  Jordan  before  the  king']  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  is  uncertain.  — 19.  And  they  kept  crossing  the  ford  to  bring 
the  household  of  the  king  over,  and  to  do  what  would  please  him. 
The  Jordan,  though  not  a  large  stream,  is  swift  and  treacherous. 
The  women  and  children  would  need  the  help  of  strong  and 
experienced  guides.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  returns  to  Shimei, 
'w\\o  fell  down  before  the  king  as  he  crossed  the  Jordan"]  at  the  very 
ford.  —  20.  Shimei's  prayer  is  :  Let  not  my  lord  charge  guilt  to 
me  ;  and  do  not  remember  what  thy  servant  did  perversely  .  .  .  that 
the  king  should  pay  attention  to  it]  he  attempts  no  justification,  as 
indeed  grounds  for  justification  were  none.  —  21.  He  now  realizes 
that  he  sinned,  and  confessing  it  pleads  his  present  zeal :  /  am 
come  to-day,  first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph]  Benjamin  is  not  reck- 
oned to  Joseph  in  the  genealogies  —  this  must  be  a  more  ancient 
conception.  —  22.  Abishai  is  strenuous,  as  before,  to  put  Shimei  to 
death  :  because  he  cursed  the  anointed  of  Yahweh]  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king  made  his  crime  blasphemy.  —  23.  David 
again  disclaims  fellowship  with  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  who  would  be 
his  adversary,  hindering  him  from  doing  what  he  would.      To-day 
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shall  a  man  he  put  to  death  in  Israel?  Evidently  conciliation  was 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  king  had  the  confidence  that 
he  was  fully  restored  to  his  throne.  The  acclaim  of  the  people 
had  moved  him  to  this  generosity.  —  24.  He  therefore  gives 
Shimei  the  sworn  assurance  that  he  shall  not  die.  We  should  be 
better  pleased  with  Shimei  had  he  taken  his  punishment  like  a 
man,  for  his  reviling  of  the  king  no  doubt  expressed  his  real  mind. 

16.  'Ul  n'J>'nS]  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  say  when  he  had  crossed, 
and  perhaps  something  of  that  kind  was  the  original  text.- —  17,  18.  The  verse 
division  here  and  in  the  following  two  verses  is  confused  (We.).  Divide  at 
pij JD,  at  iSdh  ija"?,  and  at  u^^  .  —  nsTni]  on  the  form  Ges.^e,  §  97  ,f.  —  inVi'i] 
the  tense  seems  wrong  and  we  should  probably  strike  off  the  initial  1 ;  notice 
the  preceding  word.  The  meaning  of  n'?S  is  elsewhere  to  come  violently  upon, 
to  take  violent  possession  of,  generally  used  of  the  Spirit's  coming  upon  a  man. 
The  only  reason  for  its  use  here  is  that  it  describes  the  energy  with  which  Ziba 
acted.  — 19.  r\-si-}r\  m3>"i]  is  taken  traditionally  to  mean  that  a  ferry-boat 
went  over.  But  this  meaning  for  maj?  is  without  confirmation.  The  word 
elsewhere  means  ford.  The  verb  here  must  be  the  plural  n^yi,  and  the  tense 
indicates  the  repeated  action.  The  band  of  experienced  men  went  back  and 
forth,  carrying  the  children  and  leading  the  riding  animals  of  the  women.  It 
is  unnecessary  therefore  to  correct  according  to  @  to  ma"n  nn>'i  (KL,  Bu.). 
—  "T'^yS]  for  l^jjjn'?,  Ges.^^,  §  53  q.  —  The  extraordinary  points  over  the  word 
KX-i  indicate  that  the  Scribes  wish  to  suggest  hnsi  (Ginsburg).  —  uv^]  to  be 
read  with  Qre  rj''>-3.  — 20.  ni;,-i]  cf.  yi'*.  — 23.  ]□-'':']  in  i  S.  29*  the  Philis- 
tines contemplated  the  possibility  of  David's  becoming  a  X^z',  a  traitor  in  the 
camp  ;  in  much  the  same  light  David  views  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  here.  —  am] 
the  second  time,  is  probably  to  be  read  :^V7\7\,  Lag.  Proph.  Chald.  p.  li. — 
inyi"i]  oIla.Tf:  &^  is  perhaps  more  forcible  —  do  you  not  know  that  I  have  the 
right  to  decide  as  king? 

25.  The  next  incident  was  the  coming  of  Meribbaal  ben  Saul, 
as  he  is  called  by  |^.  —  He  had  not  dressed  his  feet'\  his  lameness 
made  some  special  attention  to  them  advisable.  —  Afid  had  not 
trijmned  his  moustache  and  had  not  washed  his  clothes^  neglect  of 
the  person  is  a  sign  of  mourning.  —  26.  As  Meribbaal's  home  was 
Jerusalem,  he  came  from  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  king.  The  king 
naturally  inquires  why  he  had  not  gone  with  the  household  at  the 
coming  of  Absalom. — 27.  The  reply  is:  My  lord  the  king,  my 
servant  deceived  me.  For  thy  servant  commanded  him:  Saddle 
the  ass  that  I  may  ride  ttpon  her  and  go  with  the  king']  the  suffi- 
cient explanation  why  he  was  powerless  to  do  more  is  his  lameness, 
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which  he  therefore  mentions.  —  28.  But  he  slandered  thy  servant 
to  my  lord  the  king\  the  case  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  he  leaves  it 
to  the  decision  of  the  king.  —  29.  For  all  the  house  of  my  father 
were  deserving  only  of  death  before  my  lord  the  king,  when  thou 
didst  set  thy  servant  among  those  who  eat  at  thy  table']  the  unde- 
served kindness  of  the  king  was  a  reason  why  he  should  now  be 
contented  with  his  decision:  Atid  what  further  claim  have  I  to 
cry  to  the  king?  The  resignation  is  a  httle  forced.  —  30.  The 
king  is  impatient :  Why  wilt  thou  go  on  talking?  I  have  decided : 
Thou  and  Ziba  shall  divide  the  land]  undoubtedly  the  zeal  of  Ziba 
in  serving  the  king  was  the  reason  for  this  decision.  Possibly  there 
was  also  some  suspicion  that  Meribbaal  had  not  been  as  prompt 
as  he  might  have  been  in  endeavouring  to  follow  David. — 
31.  Meribbaal  is  content  even  that  Ziba  should  have  the  whole  : 
since  my  lord  the  king  has  come  home  safe  and  sound. 

25.  '^iNT'p]  vibs  viov  SaouA.  <B^ :  vlhs  'luvaOav  viov  SoouA  (§^  are  evident 
expansions.  —  vSji  na';?"xSi]  had  the  author  meant  simply  that  he  had  not 
■washed  his  feet,  he  would  probably  have  used  another  verb.  In  Dt.  21''^,  nry 
IS  used  of  trimming  the  nails,  but  the  nails  are  named.  —  nj?  dv.tjdS]  the 
article  is  surprising,  but  perhaps  due  to  the  mistake  of  a  scribe;  Dr.  cites 
Ex.  9I8.  — 26.  aS::'n^]  should  be  D'?::'n^D  (Ew.  GVI^.  III.  p.  259,  E.  Trans. 
III.  p.  191).  —  27.  After  -\-^y;  insert  iS,  and  for  n'^ions  read  7\-t'-:ir^,  so  (5S,  for 
Meribbaal  was  not  able  to  saddle  her  himself.  And  the  fact  that  he  had  given 
command  to  Ziba  put  the  crime  of  the  latter  in  a  stronger  light.  —  n^Sjj]  should 
possibly  be  vSy,  as  iiDn  is  generally  the  male.  —  28.  '?jt'i]  here  only  of  going 
about  as  a  slanderer.  —  29.  In  ®^  the  second  half  of  the  verse  is:  And  from 
zvhose  hand  shall  I  receive  justice?  And  he  cried  further  to  the  king.  This 
may  be  original,  as  the  next  verse  intimates  that  he  is  talking  too  much.  — 
30.   ->3in]  (&^  seems  to  read  nann. 

32-40.  The  parting  with  Barzillai.  —  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
author  follows  the  exact  order  of  events.  We  suppose  that  the 
parting  from  Barzillai  took  place  before  the  meeting  with  Merib- 
baal. The  plan  is  to  recount  the  meeting  with  Ziba,  Shimei,  and 
Meribbaal  in  connexion,  and  then  to  take  up  the  parting  scene. 

32.  Barzillai  came  down  from  his  home,  and  7i>ent  with  the  king 
to  bid  him  good-bye  at  the  fordan']  it  was  the  part  of  politeness  to 
accompany  a  departing  guest  the  first  stage  of  his  journey. — 
33.  The  old  man  had  nourished  the  king  in  his  exile  at  Maha- 
7iaim,  a  thing  which  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  do. — 34.    David 
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invites  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  court.  —  35.  Barzillai 
dechnes  on  account  of  his  years.  —  36.  Age  had  blunted  his  senses 
so  that  he  did  not  know  good  ffom  ev//]  the  sense  in  which  he 
intends  this  is  indicated  by  his  further  questions  :  Can  thy  servant 
taste  that  which  I  eat  and  that  which  J  drink .?]  the  inconsistent 
use  of  the  pronouns  in  such  sentences  is  not  uncommon.  —  Or 
can  I  hear  the  voice  of  singers,  ?nen  or  women  .?]  the  pleasures  of 
the  court  have  no  attractions  for  him.  —  37.  For  thy  servant  will 
go  a  little  ways  with  the  king,  and  why  should  the  king  give  me  this 
recompense .?]  depreciation  of  his  own  services  in  accordance  with 
politeness.  —  38.  His  only  desire  is  to  return  home  and  die  jiear 
the  sepulchre  of  his  father  and  his  mother.  But  the  favour  which 
he  dechnes  for  hmiself  he  will  accept  for  Chimham  his  son. — 
39.  The  king  willingly  consents  to  take  Chimham  with  him  :  and 
all  thou  shall  choose  to  lay  upon  me  I  will  do.  —  40.  With  this, 
David  dismisses  his  host,  standing  at  the  Jordan. 

32.  I•T^^■l]  (first)  is  superfluous,  Bu.  (at  any  rate  accus.  loci,  Kl.). — 
j-nia-PN]  cannot  be  right  of  course.  And  as  we  must  emend,  it  will  be  best 
to  follow  (gi-  e'lf  Tov  'lopSaroi/.  Barzillai  parted  from  him  at  the  Jordan, /row 
that  point  he  dismissed  him.  The  emendation  of  Kl.,  adopted  by  Bu.,  which 
finds  here  a  mention  of  Chimham,  seems  to  me  too  bold.  —  33.  in^^io]  is 
rendered  by  6  iv  tw  oIkuv  avrov  (so  S>).  It  is  quite  likely  however  that  the 
author  intended  iniar::,  as  the  stay  across  the  Jordan  was  a  real  exile. — 
34.  ^^x]  rh  yripds  (tov  i!§  indicates  -^-^i^-y  (possibly  a  reminiscence  of  the  iPi^c 
in  V.33),  adopted  by  Ew.  and  others.  —  35.  hdd]  the  question  is:  Is  my  age 
suck  that  it  is  proper  for  me  to  go  to  court? — 36.  ^^y]  is  twice  lacking  in  (5k 
Such  words  are  easily  inserted  and  also  easily  omitted.  —  37.  t3;7D3]  on  oXiyov 
(&^  is  certainly  smoother.  —  ]^^^■^-n^)]  is  probably  to  be  stricken  out,  as  the 
verb  was  taken  by  a  scribe  to  mean  cross  over.  If  retained,  it  must  be  changed 
to  ]•^^^r^  '?vS.  —  38.  chcd]  Nestle  {Am.  Jour.  Sem.  Lang.  XIII.  p.  173)  suggests 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  na;,  he  has  weak  sight.  —  39.  ■'^y  -in2-]  construc- 
tio  pregnans.  —  40.  13^  nVnni]  It  seems  unnecessary  that  Barzillai  should 
cross  and  then  recross  the  river,  (gr-  is  probably  right  therefore  in  reading 
icy  for  id;?  here :  All  the  people  crossed  the  Jordan,  but  the  king  stood  still; 
and  the  king  kissed  Barzillai  and  bade  him  good-bye, 

XIX.  41-XX.  3.   The  strife  between  Judah  and  Israel.  —The 

king  passed  by  Gilgal,  Chimham  being  with  hitn,  and  all  the  people 
of  Judah  were  marching  along  with  the  king,  and  half  the  people 
of  Israel'^  the  mark  which  divided  Judah  and  Israel  shows  itself 
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on  every  such  occasion.  The  king's  conduct  in  this  matter  rather 
accentuated  than  obliterated  it.  —  42.  'I'he  men  of  Israel  appar- 
ently realize  that  Judah  has  been  favoured  by  an  invitation  from 
David  :  Why  have  our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee  and 
brought  the  king  and  his  house  over  the  Jordan  ?  The  conclusion 
of  the  verse  seems  to  mean  :  when  all  the  men  of  David  are 
[equally]  his  people^  the  wrong  was  in  David's  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  his  kinsmen.  — 43.  The  answer  of  Judah  :  Because  the 
king  is  7iear  of  kin  to  me.  And  ivhy  is  it  that  thou  art  angry  at 
this  thing?  Have  we  at  all  eaten  of  the  king?  or  has  any  tiling 
been  carried  away  by  us  .?]  the  insinuation  is  that  Israel  has  inter- 
ested motives,  suspecting  that  Judah  is  claiming  ofifices  and  emolu- 
ments.—  44.  The  retort :  /  have  ten  shares  of  the  king']  out  of 
the  twelve  which  all  Israel  might  claim,  and  I  am  the  first  born 
rather  than  thou.  Elsewhere,  Judah  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded 
to  the  birthright  in  default  of  Reuben.  Why  hast  thou  treated 
me  with  contempt — was  not  my  word  first  to  bring  back  my  king? 
The  fact  was  as  they  claimed.  But  in  spite  of  all,  the  men  of 
Judah  were  more  strenuous  in  the  strife.  —  XX.  1.  The  result  was 
a  new  rebellion  :  There  happened  to  be  there  a  vile  man  whose 
name  was  Sheba  ben  Bichri,  a  Benjamite']  the  feelings  of  men 
had  become  so  inflamed  that  any  bold  leader  might  stir  up  a 
revolt.     He  started  the  cry  : 

We  have  no  share  in  David, 

A  fid  we  have  no  part  in  the  Son  of  Jesse  ; 

Each  to  his  tents,  O  Israel ! 

The  exhortation  is  to  leave  their  allegiance,  and  resume  the  old 
tribal  independence.  —  2.  The  men  of  Israel  deserted  the  train 
of  David,  but  the  men  of  Judah  clave  to  their  ki?ig  fro  7n  the  Jordan 
to  Jerusalem]   the  blood  was  the  bond. 

3.  Further  account  of  the  rebellion  is  interrupted  by  this  verse, 
which  .tells  how  David  treated  the  ten  concubines  on  whom  Absa- 
lom had  demonstrated  his  possession  of  the  royal  power.  These 
he  put  in  a  house  of  guard]  where  they  would  be  under  surveil- 
lance, and  suppo7-ted  them,  hut  did  not  go  to  them]  as  a  husband. 
—  So  they  were  shut  in  until  the  day  of  their  death]  the  last  two 
words  are  obscure  and  probably  corrupt. 
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41.  ?'"icd]  occurs  here  only,  elsewhere  anno. —  i-cayi]  Kt :  yy'i'yr\  Qre. 
Better  than  either  is  2'-(3;  (5^.  —  42.  ^'2•;  in  v^-jn-S;!]  the  clause,  in  the  point- 
ing of  fH,  reads  like  an  afterthought  and  is  superfluous  in  the  context.  But 
if  we  point  ^2",  we  get  the  assertion  that  all  David^s  men  are  his  people,  which 
bears  directly  on  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  enough  to  make  this  slight 
change.  Kl.  proposes  icy  Snijti  2'\s  '?3i.  But  in  this  passage  where  the  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  Israel  and  Judah,  this  would  be  misleading. — 
43.  PNU'j]  is  grammatically  and  syntactically  difficult.  Gratz  {^G.  d.  Juden, 
I.  p.  287)  proposes  to  read  pn::'c,  or  has  a  portion  [from  his  table]  been  carried 
away  for  us  ?  This  in  connexion  with  the  previous  clause  makes  good  sense 
and  seems  favoured  by  (§.  The  Judahites  say :  vve  have  neither  eaten  of  the 
king's  table  nor  received  presents  from  it.  Dr.  proposes  to  read  NwM  (the  infini- 
tive absolute).  ^ — ^44.  in^]  read  "\id3  with  (g  (Th.).  —  nSi]  is  difficult  and  proba- 
bly to  be  emended  to  N^n.  The  second  question  is  plainly  required  by  the  sense. 
The  second  ■''?  is  difficult,  and  has  probably  arisen  by  erroneous  duplication  of 
':'  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word.  —  XX.  1.  ^-^-hi  i:"n]  (g^  inserts  p, 
whereas  (5^  has  '-^•p'-'i  ja.  We  find  tc  for  Benjamile  only  here  and  Esth. 
2^.  —  3.  D'w'j]  lacking  in  <B^.  —  an^'SNi]  the  masculine  for  the  feminine  —  6 
codd.  have  ji'^^Ni,  but  this  is  probably  a  correction  of  the  scribes.  —  rvn  nijc^s] 
is  unintelligible,  and  as  the  sense  is  complete  without  it,  possibly  a  gloss.  But 
the  meaning  of  the  glossator  is  obscure;  rvn  occurs  only  here  but  might  mean 
life :  a  ividowhood  of  life  however  would  not  mean  a  life-long  widowhood. 
(5  x^P"'  C'^"'"'  seems  to  read  pi^n  nijcS.x  —  living  widozos  however  is  so  self- 
evident  that  it  could  not  need  to  be  expressed.  A  widowhood  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  husband  or  widows  tuhose  husband  was  living  (We.)  would  be 
otherwise  expressed. 

XX.  4-13.  The  murder  of  Amasa. — Joab  shows  the  same 
conscienceless  rigour  in  deaUng  with  Amasa  as  he  showed  in  the 
case  of  Abner  —  more  unscrupulous  in  fact,  because  in  Abner's 
case  he  had  the  excuse  of  blood  revenge. 

4.  The  king  has  already  appointed  Amasa  chief  of  the  army, 
for  he  commands  him  (and  not  Joab)  to  call  together  the  men 
of  Judah  within  three  days.  —  5.  Amasa,  however,  lacked  the 
energy  of  Joab  and  delayed  beyofid  the  time  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed him. —  6.  David  sees  that  time  works  for  the  rebels  and 
orders  Abishai  to  take  his  lord's  servants,  that  is,  the  body  guard, 
and  pursue  him,  lest  he  find  fortified  cities  and  escape  from  us.  — 
7.  The  original  reading  seems  to  me  to  be  :  And  there  went  out 
after  Abishai,  Joab  and  the  Cherethites  and  the  others.  —  8.  They 
were  by  the  great  stone  in  Gibeon  ivhen  Amasa  came  leading  the 
people']   meaning  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  levied.     As  Amasa  was 
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raising  the  men  of  Judah,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  be  at 
Gibeon,  unless  he  overtook  Abishai  there,  and  we  may  interpret 
this  language  accordingly.  The  second  half  of  the  verse  is  de- 
signed to  show  how-  Joab  prepared  himself  for  his  attack  in  such  a 
way  that  Amasa's  suspicion  was  not  aroused.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  from  the  present  text  how  he  did  it,  and 
the  versions  give  little  help.  That  Joab's  sword  ivas  girded  on  his 
loins  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  the  author  probably  in- 
tended to  tell  us  more.  —  9.  As  Joab  greets  Amasa,  he  stretches 
out  his  right  hand  to  take  hold  of  Amasa's  beard  to  kiss  hint]  the 
common  salutation  of  kinsmen.  — 10.  But  Amasa  was  ?iot  ware 
of  the  stvord  luhich  7vas  in  Joab's  hand'\  if  it  was  in  his  left  hand 
the  fact  should  have  been  stated  here.  One  is  led  to  think  that 
it  was  concealed  (in  the  sleeve?)  in  the  outstretched  hand.  —  So 
he  smote  him  with  it  in  the  abdomen,  and  shed  his  bowels  to  the 
ground,  and  he  did  not  give  a  second  blow']  the  experienced  slayer 
of  men  knew  the  most  effective  stroke.  The  work  done,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  order  of  the  day.  — 11.  A  man  was  stationed  by 
the  body  to  urge  the  passing  soldiers  to  follow  Joab.  — 12.  Amasa 
7aas  wallowing  in  blood  in  the  7?iidst  of  the  highway]  the  con- 
vulsive throes  of  one  dying  may  well  be  so  described.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  people  stopped  to  look.  Hence  the  re- 
moval from  the  highway  into  the  field,  and  the  throwing  of  a  gar- 
ment over  him,  because  the  sentinel  saw  that  every  one  who  catne 
to  him  stood  still.  — 13.  The  removal  from  the  highway  had  the 
desired  effect ;  all  men  went  on  after  Joab. 

4.  D^c  P'r'^:;']  the  temporal  clause  should  be  closely  joined  with  what  fol- 
lows—  in  three  days  stand  thou  here.  —  5.  nn^^i]  inn  Qre.  Some  form  of 
-inx  seems  to  be  intended,  whether  nn^i  for  ins^i,  or  iniM  for  insM  seems  im- 
possible to  make  out  —  the  Qre  of  course  intends  the  latter,  cf.  Ges^'^,  §  68  i. 
—  n;"]  -I-  -\n  @i-  (Bu.).  — 6.  For  Abishai,  S)  substitutes  Joab,  which  We. 
supposes  to  be  original.  But  as  Joab  is  in  disgrace  it  seems  more  natural  that 
Abishai  should  be  called  upon.  Joab  apparently  accompanied  the  expedition 
in  a  subordinate  position.  But  his  energy  and  habit  of  command  made  him 
the  real  leader.  —  ury]  the  difficulties  in  the  word  are  disposed  of  by  read- 
ing ijr:D  with  (@i^.  Bu.  proposes  uj'jjS  Ssji.  —  7.  ■■ji'jn  innNJ  that  the  second 
word  is  a  corruption  of  ■'!:'i3N  is  indicated  by  %^^,  which  however  retains  the 
suffix  of  rin>v.  As  this  does  not  agree  with  what  precedes,  it  seems  obvious 
that  we  should  read  la-ON  nns  (Graetz).  —  8.  dh^jd'?]  may  be  for  D>»n  ijo*?,  a 
2B 
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njistake  which  occurs  elsewhere.  If  this  were  the  original  reading,  it  meant 
that  Amasa  with  his  troops  had  reached  Jerusalem  just  after  the  departure  of 
the  body  guard  and  had  pushed  on  after  them,  overtakini,'  them  at  Gibeon. 
The  rest  of  the  verse  reads,  so  far  as  we  may  attempt  to  translate  it :  And  Joab 
tvas  girded  as  to  his  garment,  his  clothing,  and  upon  him  [or  it'\  was  a  sword- 
girdle  hound  0)1  his  loins  in  its  sheath,  and  he  went  out,  and  it  fell.  The  im- 
possibility of  such  a  sentence  is  obvious.  If  the  key  to  the  situation  is  that 
the  sword  fell,  the  author  should  at  least  tell  us  that  Joab  took  it  up  before  he 
reached  Amasa.  S  has  a  clue  perhaps  when  it  says  his  sword  rested  on  his 
hips  like  a  dagger.  In  this  case,  we  may  suppose  that  Joab  had  arranged  his 
sword  in  some  unusual  way  in  order  to  this  emergency,  but  how  this  was,  we 
cannot  clearly  make  out.  The  same  version  renders  ^sni:  and  his  hand  fell 
upon  his  sivord,  which  again  might  help  us  if  we  could  suppose  it  to  be  origi- 
nal. But  the  testimony  of  S>  alone  is  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  this. — 
3Nri]  Bu.  inserts  a  clause  and  Joab  ran  to  meet  him,  which  is  without  sup- 
port in  any  document.  — icoV  nn]  is  redundant,  and  the  second  word  is  pos- 
sibly inserted  to  explain  the  first.  Kl.  conjectures  with  some  plausibility 
no  2-\n  instead  of  no  nun,  and  vi?:h  nnnc  for  the  simple  laoS.  The  second 
-iijn  is  pointed  lun  by  (S^.  —  picxd]  a./j.<p7iKrj  (3^.  —  ns>  Nini]  (gB  h^s  a 
double  translation,  nal  ^  fj.dxaipa  i^rjAOeu,  Kal  aiiTT)  i^TJAdev.  Both  of  these  in- 
dicate that  the  sword  is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  which  should  therefore  be  n>vx\ 
Kl.  proposes  N^sin  Nint:  and  he  took  it  out.  But  that  the  sword  fell  has  as 
little  place  in  the  narrative  as  it  had  before  all  these  emendations.  That  Joab 
had  one  sword  (or  dagger)  concealed  under  his  clothing  in  his  left  hand, 
while  he  ostentatiously  let  his  usual  weapon  fall  to  the  ground  to  disarm  sus- 
picion (Kl.,  Dr.)  is  certainly  very  obscurely  stated  in  the  emended  text. — 
9.  rnni]  for  tnvsni  like  inn  of  the  Qre,  v.^  — 12.  '^Sjnc]  irecpvpfxfuos  (g^ 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  a  different  text.  (3^  inserts  TeOvriKcvs  Kai,  evidently 
reading  pd  as  a  separate  word.  That  ncn  is  said  above  is  against  the  inser- 
tion; on  the  other  hand  the  statement  that  he  died  would  not  preclude  the 
assertion  that  he  still  moved  convulsively  where  he  lay.  — idj;i  vhrj  Nan"':':)]  is 
quite  regular.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  i  of  the  last  word  is  erroneous  dupli- 
cation of  the  preceding  y.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to  connect  v'-'y  with  the 
following :  every  comer  stood  over  him,  so  (§^'.  Bu.  thinks  the  whole  clause, 
from  -\trN3,  to  be  a  later  insertion,  while  Kl.  supposes  it  to  belong  earlier  in  the 
verse.  — 13.  Iii-nd]  we  should  probably  prefix  \ti  with  (B^.  —  njn]  most  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  as  Hiphil  of  nj\  and  probably  with  the  suffix,  for  uin 
(v-ijin). 

14-22.  The  death  of  Sheba.  —  As  might  be  expected,  the 
rebellion  was  of  short  duration.  Sheba  seems  to  have  had  com- 
paratively httle  follovk'ing,  and  with  his  death  peace  was  restored. 
— 14.  He  went  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Abel  Beth 
Maacah']   as  the  coming  of  the  army  of  Joab  is  told  in  the  fob 
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lowing  verse,  the  subject  is  probably  Sheba.  The  city  was  one 
of  the  most  northerly  possessed  by  Israel.  It  is  identified  by 
Robinson  with  the  present  Abil  or  Abil  el  Kamh  in  the  upper 
Jordan  valley.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is  obscure.  It  seems  in- 
tended to  assert  that  Sheba's  following  was  made  up  of  his  own 
clan.  — 15.  Here  he  was  besieged  :  they  raised  a  mound  at  the 
city,  and  it  stood  ivith  the  wali'\  that  is,  even  tuith  it,  to  the  same 
height.  It  was  a  favourite  device  in  ancient  sieges  to  raise  a 
mound  of  earth  to  the  same  height  with  the  besieged  wall.  This 
gave  the  besiegers  command  of  the  wall,  and  allowed  them  to 
throw  a  bridge  to  it.  The  earth  was  brought  in  baskets  and 
poured  out  to  make  the  mound.  In  addition,  all  the  men  of  Joab 
were  devising  to  throw  down  the  7vall'\  by  the  various  methods 
which,  as  experienced  warriors,  they  knew.  — 16.  A  wise  woman 
asks  a  conference  with  Joab.  — 17.  The  interview  is  opened. — 
18,  19.  They  used  to  say  formerly  :  Let  them  ask  in  Abel  and  in 
Dan  whether  what  the  faithful  in  Israel  established  has  come  to  an 
end?  The  question  implies  that  in  these  cities  Israelitic  custom 
was  maintained  if  anywhere.  The  reproach  upon  Joab  is  evident 
if  he  will  now  wipe  out  such  a  city  and  mother  in  Israel']  that  is, 
a  city  looked  up  to  with  the  veneration  which  a  mother  should 
receive.  The  text  has  suffered,  but  can  be  restored  with  a  good 
degree  of  probability.  —  20,  21.  Joab  disclaims  the  purpose  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  sets  forth  the  cause  of  the  siege.  If  Sheba 
alone  were  given  up,  the  siege  should  cease.  The  woman  prom- 
ises that  his  head  shall  be  thrown  out  through  the  wall.  —  22.  The 
woman  persuades  the  people,  Sheba  is  put  to  death,  and  the  siege 
terminates. 

14.  lavi]  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  read  -\t;  Nim  making  the  refer- 
ence to  Sheba.  —  n'^i]  as  only  one  city  is  besieged  we  should  read  -'j  here 
as  in  V.15,  Ew.  GVn.  III.  p.  264,  E.  Trans.  III.  p.  195.  On  the  site  of  Abel, 
cf.  Robinson,  BR"^.  III.  p.  372;  Baedeker,  Palestine^,  p.  263.  The  town  lies 
on  a  hill  in  the  fertile  valley  west  of  Tell  el  Kadi,  in  which  the  springs  of  the 
Jordan  have  their  rise.  —  D^-ian-S^iJ  we  have  no  trace  oi  Beerites  who  belong 
in  this  connexion.  <@^  seems  to  have  read  'ij^-Sdi  :  (S^  i^ySoi :  another 
group  of  MSS.  represent  an;-n-^oi:  omnesque  electi  IL  and  Arm.,  would 
render  ■^''-iin^n-S^i.  The  last  is  accepted  as  the  original  reading  by  Th.  and 
others,  whereas  Kl.  on  the  ground  of  ©^  reads  c^i^an-'^Di,  that  is,  Sheba's 
own    clan.  —  inSpii]    iSnpii    Qre.     The   latter   is   favoured   by   the    versions. 
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But  the  Ktib  also  has  claims.  If  it  means  and  they  treated  him  with  con- 
tempt, it  would  account  for  the  small  strength  which  he  showed  in  the  sequel. 
—  qs]  is  lacking  in  (@.  And  as  for  all  the  Bichrites,  they  gathered  and  came 
in  [to  Abel]  after  him  (Dr.)  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  done,  but  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  My  own  conjecture  is  that  'ui  inijm  is  duphcation  of 
the  first  clause  of  verse  ^^  and  that  the  original  stated  that  all  the  young  men 
esteemed  him  lightly  (^^^r\•h^)ri)  and  cattie  and  besieged  him,  that  is;  the  people 
had  already  taken  measures  to  defeat  him  before  the  coming  of  Joab.  But 
this  is  probably  as  subjective  as  the  other  conjectures.  — 15.  Sna  iD^jni]  seems 
plainly  to  mean  aitd  it  stood  with  the  7uall,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  with  Keil 
to  make  Sn  the  vioat.  But  We.,  KL,  Bu,,  make  it  refer  to  the  wise  woman  and 
prefix  -\^y7\  p  neon  niTN  Nsni.  —  a^T'nc'i:]  zvere  laying  waste,  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary meaning,  does  not  fit  well  here.  Ew.  proposes  to  make  it  denominative 
from  nri'i':  ivere  digging  a  pit,  that  is,  ivere  undertnining  the  wall.  —  pnir;;nD 
%  seems  here  to  agree  with  (g  evoovaav  (4vev6ovv)  which  We.  supposes  to 
represent  ao'i'na  (adopted  by  Kl,  Dr.,  Bu.).  — 16.  T';;n-p  -an  na-s]  is  trans- 
ferred by  Kl.  (Bu.)  to  the  verse  above,  where  Nxm  is  prefixed  to  it.  The  text 
thus  constructed  undoubtedly  makes  good  sense,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  have  been  changed  into  what  we  have.  —  Tiyn]  +  ncvsm  (g^. — 
18.  iCvs'^]  is  superfluous,  and  is  lacking  in  (Sk  — 13"\]  \6yos  <3  is  probably 
correct:  they  used  to  have  a  proverb.  The  contents  of  the  proverb  are  ob- 
scure in  pj :  let  them  ask  in  Abel,  and  so  they  ended  must  mean  that  people 
sought  wisdom  in  Abel.  But  the  commendation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  town 
would  have  no  special  influence  with  Joab.  With  this  text  moreover  we  have 
difficulty  in  the  following  verse.  From  the  duplicate  translation  of  (g  we 
easily  extract  one  which  makes  a  better  sense.  For  the  words  extending  from 
pi  in  this  verse  through  '7NnB'^,  v.^^  substitute  Sx-iS"  ■'JICN  iDt:'  na'vs  lonn  p3i 
since  Ew.  (III.  p.  264)  generally  adopted.  The  proverb  will  then  mean  that 
the  two  neighbouring  cities  of  Abel  and  Dan  knew  what  tradition  had  estab- 
lished; they  were  the  seats  of  genuine  Israelitic  life.  Such  cities  Joab  might 
well  hesitate  to  destroy.  —  hpn]  should  probably  be  nnNi  <^^.  —  n^nnS]  should 
be  nntrV  as  pointed  out  by  Nestle  {Marg.  p.  20)  on  the  ground  of  ninsTN  at 
the  end  of  the  next  verse.  —  22.  o^jn]  (g  inserts  Koi  i\d\-na-fv  irphs  iraaav  Tijv 
iriMv  which  seems  necessary  to  the  sense.  The  resemblance  of  opn  and  T';jn 
may  account  for  the  omission. 

23-26.  The  officers  of  the  administration  are  here  repeated, 
with  some  variations  from  8^*^^*,  or,  more  probably,  are  original 
here  and  copied  in  the  other  document.  The  names  of  Joab, 
Benaiah,  Jehoshaphat,  Zadok,  are  the  same  in  both  Hsts.  Seraiah 
there  is  represented  by  Sheya  or  Shewa  here ;  probably  both  are 
corrupted  from  a  common  source.  Abiathar  in  this  passage  is  more 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  history  than  is  Ahijuelech 
ben  Abiathar  of  the  other.     New  in  this  passage,  as  compared 
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with  the  other,  is  Adoratn  (Adoniram),  who  is  said  to  have  been 
over  the  forced  labour,  the  corvee  which  is  inseparable  from  an 
oriental  monarchy,  cf.  Jd.  i^^  and  Moore's  note.  As  we  can  con- 
ceive of  a  reason  for  the  omission  of  this  datum,  in  the  desire  to 
shield  David  from  the  imputation  of  tyranny,  we  may  suppose  it 
original  here.  The  other  discrepancy  is  in  substituting  Ira  the 
Jairite  as  priest  in  the  place  of  David's  sons.  The  author  or 
editor  in  putting  this  hst  here  evidently  designed  it  to  mark  the 
close  of  the  account  of  David's  reign.  The  main  narrative,  which 
is  continued  in  i  K.  i,  goes  on  to  the  accession  of  Solomon,  the 
coronation  of  Adonijah  being  simply  a  prelude  to  the  reign  of 
his  brother. 

23.  Sn]  should  of  course  be  S;?,  as  in  8^^  i  Chr.  iS^^.  In  both  those  pas- 
sages we  have  simply  N^xn  instead  of  ^^Nnit"  'in  '^:).  The  latter  is  ungram- 
matical  and  '^NTi"  should  be  stricken  out  —  it  is  lacking  in  12  MSS.  of  (g 
(Parsons).  —  non]  for  the  more  common  \n-13n,  possibly  simply  a  textual 
error.  The  form  •'^dh  occurs  in  2  K.  ii'*-^^.  But  as  the  author  of  2  Sam. 
always  uses  'mon  it  seems  better  to  restore  that  form  here  with  Qre  and  @b 
(XeAe^flet)'  ■*■  (Xepee^ei)-  —  24.  D-nNi]  as  ©^  reads  Adoniram  here,  and  an 
officer  of  Solomon  named  Adoniram  was  also  ove7-  the  forced  labour,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  identify  the  men  and  the  names.  —  25.  ti.^Z'^  Kt,  Niri  Qre,  see  on  8". 
(@B  has  'iTjtrovs  here,  (g""  "Zovaa..  —  26.  «">''>']  two  of  David's  mighty  men  bear 
the  name,  23^^-^.  One  of  them  is  possibly  the  same  person  with  this  one. 
He  is  called  however  in  23^^  i  Chr.  11*''  nnvi.  (gL  reads  o  'leflep  here  and  % 
has  TP''  jm.  There  is  no  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reading /azVz/,?  how- 
ever, and  the  identity  with  the  Jetherite  (or  Jathrite)  of  23^8  is  only  a  conjecture. 

XXI.-XXIV.  Four  chapters  are  here  inserted  which  break  the 
connexion  of  the  narrative,  for  this  once  made  i  K.  i^  follow  im- 
mediately after  20-*"'.  It  seems  as  if  the  compiler  threw  together 
the  fragments  which  were  left  after  completing  the  main  narrative 
and  put  them  here,  because  they  belonged  in  the  reign  of  David, 
and  he  did  not  know  where  else  to  put  them.  Examination  shows 
however  that  they  were  probably  inserted  at  different  times.  First 
an  editor  put  in  21^"^^  and  24,  two  narratives  of  calamity  which 
belong  together.  The  two  were  then  forcibly  separated  by  the  list 
of  exploits  and  heroes  which  occupies  21^*-^-  23^1  And  this  again 
was  cut  in  two  by  the  two  Psalms  22  and  2f'\  We  have  nowhere 
a  better  illustration  of  the  complexity  of  the  process  by  which  our 
books  reached  their  present  form. 
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XXI.    1-14.  The  famine  and  the  expiation.  —  The  narrative 

seems  to  be  old  and  good.  But  it  is  not  in  its  proper  place 
chronologically.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  omitted 
by  the  author  of  9-20,  because  he  had  enough  unfavourable 
features  without  it.  We  may  be  glad  that  a  succeeding  editor 
found  the  story  and  transcribed  it,  for  few  sections  of  the  Old 
Testament  show  more  clearly  the  religious  ideas  of  the  time.  We 
see  how  Yahweh  as  the  avenger  of  a  broken  covenant  requires 
from  the  children  of  the  offender  the  blood  that  has  been  shed. 

1.  The  famine  was  a  mark  of  Yahweh's  displeasure,  a7id  David 
sought  the  face  of  Yahweh']  to  inquire  the  occasion.  The  reply 
is  :  there  is  blood  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  house  because  he  slew  the 
Gibeonites']  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man  rests  upon  the  murderer 
Dt.  19'",  cf.  Jd.  9^^  2  S.  i^  and  the  case  of  Lady  Macbeth.  — 2.  The 
narrative  is  interrupted  by  a  parenthesis.  Whether  such  an  ex- 
planation as  the  parenthesis  gives  was  needed  by  the  first  readers 
of  the  story  is  doubtful.  If  an  explanation  were  necessary,  more- 
over, the  author  would  put  it  after  the  first  mention  of  the 
Gibeonites  and  not  when  David's  speech  has  been  introduced. 
For  these  reasons  the  verse  (after  the  first  five  words)  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  a  gloss,  including  also  the  first  three  words 
of  v.^.  It  should  be  noticed  however  that  the  interpolation  makes 
no  mention  of  Joshua,  so  that  probably  the  glossator  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  narrative  which  now  stands  in  Jos.  9.  —  The 
Children  of  Israel  had  sworn  to  them]  such  covenants  were  very 
common  during  the  process  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
Israel  in  Canaan. — But  Saul  sought  to  smite  them  in  his  zeal  for 
the  Children  of  Israel  and  Judah]  as  in  some  other  places,  Judah 
seems  to  be  an  afterthought.  —  3.  David's  inquiry  is  :  what  shall 
I  do  to  you,  and  wherewith  shall  I  make  expiation]  the  verb  is 
used  of  the  (priestly)  work  of  removing  Yahweh's  anger,  gener- 
ally by  an  offering.  The  result  would  be  :  that  ye  fnay  bless  the 
heritage  of  Yahweh]  that  is,  bring  a  blessing  on  Israel.  —  4.  The 
reply  of  the  Gibeonites  consists  of  two  parts.  For  one  thing,  they 
will  not  accept  blood  money  —  it  is  not  a  question  of  silver  and 
gold  between  them  and  Saul.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  so 
bloodthirsty  as  to   require   victims   from   Israel   at  large.     David 
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inquires  further  :  IVhai  do  you  say  that  I  shall  do  for  you?  — 
5,  6.  The  expiation  shall  be  made  by  the  family  of  the  murderer  : 
As  for  the  man  who  consumed  us  and  who  thought  to  dest?-oy  us 
that  we  should  not  remain  in  all  the  border  of  Israel,  let  seven  of 
his  sons  be  given  us  and  zve  will  expose  them  before  Yahweh']  that 
the  sins  of  the  father  should  be  visited  upon  the  children  is  a 
matter  of  course.  The  expiation  was  to  be  made  in  Gibeon  in  the 
mount  of  Yahwch~\  as  we  learn  from  the  history  of  Solomon,  a 
celebrated  sanctuary  existed  at  Gibeon.  The  received  text  has 
corrupted  the  original  reading  to  /;/  GihcaJi  of  Saul,  the  chosen  of 
Yahweh.  —  7.  A  note  to  the  effect  that  David  screened  Merib- 
baal  his  client  from  the  vengeance  that  would  otherwise  have 
overtaken  him.  —  8.  The  victims  actually  taken  were  two  sons 
of  Rizpah,  the  concubine  who  was  the  occasion  of  Abner's  revolt, 
and  the  five  sons  of  Merab'\  so  we  should  read,  for  it  was  Merab 
who  was  given  to  Adriel,  i  S.  i8'^.  The  name  of  Michal's  hus- 
band \vas  Paltiel.  —  9.  The  Gibeonites  exposed  the  seven  as  they 
had  determined,  and  the  seven  of  the ?n  fell  together']  the  verb  is 
hardly  appropriate  if  the  victims  were  suspended  above  the 
earth.  The  time  of  the  year  was  harvest,  which  comes  in  April 
or  May. 

1.  D'D-in  po'Sni  SivSif-SN]  the  preposition  is  to  be  changed  to  Vj?,  the 
accents  are  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  n  is  to  be  made  the  suffix  of  p^3;  read 
therefore  D^m  r\h^::  Sy,  so  (@  (We.).  —  2.  >nDNn]  as  in  some  other  passages,  a 
comprehensive  name  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  Canaan. —  iPNjpj]  cf.  i  K. 
igio.  i4_  —  3_  13131]  the  imperative  is  used  to  express  the  purpose  of  the  preced- 
ing verb,  cf.  1  S.  12^^;  Dr.  Tenses^,  §65;  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  65  d,  Ges.^^ 
§  iioz.  —  4.  •'S]  is  changed  unnecessarily  to  uS  by  the  Qre.  —  '?iN!r"oj,']  the 
assertion  that  they  have  no  silver  and  no  gold  in  possession  of  Saul  only  says 
that  they  will  not  put  forward  a  claim  for  material  damages.  The  blood-wit 
was  forbidden  by  the  later  legislation,  Num.  35^1,  but  is  evidently  regarded  as 
allowable  in  our  text.  —  n^on  S  tr^'N  ij'?~pNi]  and  we  have  no  man  to  slay  does 
not  seem  appropriate.  (S^  transposes  two  words,  c^n  n^cn'-,  which  is  smoother. 
—  zi-'  -ir;'N  D^-iCN  an.N-nr;]  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.,  the  present  text  must  be 
translated  as  above,  (g^^  seems  to  have  read  ni';\si  which  would  then  be  the 
apodosis :  whatever  you  say  I  will  do.  —  5.  U^Gifj]  cannot  be  used  in  this 
form.  It  would  be  possible  to  point  u^r;!:^  as  is  done  by  one  of  the  render- 
ings found  in  (g.  This  would  require  a  change  in  the  pointing  of  noi.  It 
seems  also  that  the  apodosis  begins  with  jnj"'  of  the  next  verse.  The  probability 
therefore  favours  a  change  of  unntrj  uS  into  iji^cs-nS  (We.  adopted  by  Bu.). 
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The  construction  would  then  be  parallel  to  Jd.  ao"'.  Ew.  proposed  uiDw-^'  ap- 
parently retaining  u"?,— 6.  jnr]  the  Qri  changes  to  a  Hophal  without  appar- 
ent cause.  —  oij;pini]  the  verb  is  used  Num.  2^'^  of  some  form  of  execution, 
precisely  what  is  difficult  to  determine.  ©^  h^s  here  e|7]Aiaaa>^tfj'  and  the 
other  Greek  versions  use  w^ords  meaning  to  inipale  or  to  hang.  W.  R.  Smith 
supposes  it  to  mean  cast  over  a  precipice.  K  also  makes  it  mean  to  hang  or 
crucify.  But  this  is  contradicted  for  this  passage  by  i^dm  below.  — bus:i'  rj-ij:)] 
iv  Va&a.i>3v  '^aoxiK  (g^.  Two  MSS.  omit  the  name  of  Saul.  The  narrative  is 
favourable  to  Gibeon  as  the  site  of  the  expiation.  Saul  has  come  in  by  mis- 
take.—  nini  i^n^]  in  v.^  we  find  that  the  men  were  exposed  nini  ijc"^  nn^. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  nin^  -in^  was  original  here  (We.,  Bu.).  —8.  The 
name  of  one  of  Rizpah's  sons  appears  in  the  distorted  form  given  to  the 
son  of  Jonathan.  — '?o'c]  two  codd.  of  |^  have  2-ir:  which  is  represented  also 
in  (gi-a:.  The  latter  alone  agrees  with  the  statement  i  S.  iS^^.  —  9.  I'r-aM] 
is  changed  by  Kl.  into  iSn^i,  on  the  supposition  that  a;;'pM  means  they  hung 
them.  Dr>'3-;'  is  to  be  read,  as  indicated  in  the  margin.  The  Qre  also  de- 
mands ncni  for  ani,  but  this  does  not  seem  necessary.  The  last  clause  drags 
awkwardly  and  is  perhaps  a  scribal  expansion,  aurxi:]  is  lacking  in  ©''.  — 
nSnn]  is  perfectly  intelligible  as  the  accusative  of  circumstance,  without  the 
preposition  which  is  prefixed  by  the  Qre. 

10.  The  devotion  of  Rizpah  is  seen  in  her  watching  the  bodies 
day  and  night :  and  she  did  not  permit  the  birds  of  the  heaven  to 
rest  upon  them  by  day,  nor  the  wild  beasts  by  night']  the  last  clause 
naturally  imphes  that  the  bodies  were  not  suspended  above  the 
ground,  but  rested  on  the  earth.  That  this  continued  for  some 
time  is  indicated  by  the  pains  taken  to  say  that  it  lasted  from  the 
beginning  of  harvest  until  water  was  poured  out  upon  them  from 
heaven.  But  whether  this  means  until  the  beginning  of  the  regular 
autumn  rains  is  impossible  to  say.  So  long  an  exposure  of  corpses 
is  in  glaring  inconsistency  with  Dt.  2i"-*'-,  all  the  more  that  it  is 
here  done  to  propitiate  the  Deity.  — 11,  12.  When  David  was  told 
of  the  fidelity  of  Rizpah,  he  luent  and  took  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
of  Jonathan  fro?n  the  citizens  of Jabesh  Gilead  zvho  had  stolen  them, 
as  narrated  above.  — 14.  These  with  the  bones  of  the  exposed  — 
that  the  bones  alone  remained  shows  that  the  exposure  had  lasted 
a  considerable  time  —  he  buried  in  Zela  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish 
his  father]  the  locality  is  unknown.  That  God  was  propitiated 
toward  the  land  after  this  is  the  conclusion  of  this  narrative.  The 
propitiation  was  not  wrought  by  the  burial  but  by  the  execution 
of  the  men. 
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10.  pii'i]  the  cloth  which  she  would  naturally  wear  as  a  mourner.  This 
she  spread  upon  (he  rock,  to  lie  upon,  we  must  suppose. — Sv]  for  Sy  as 
often.  —  -i'X|-']  (5  adds  Kpiewv,  which  is  perhaps  original.  — 11.  At  the  end  of 
the  verse  (g^Bal.  adds:  koI  ei^iKid-nirav,  Kal  KaTe\a0ev  avrovs  Aav  vihs  'Itua  fK 
Twv  oLTToyovuiv  Twv  yi-ydvraiv.  ©^  has  the  same  words  at  the  end  of  v.^o.  They 
seem  to  have  wandered  hither  from  v.^'^.  — 12.  ai^p]  Why  the  Qre  should 
want  to  substitute  D'N'?n  is  incomprehensible. — ■z>r\Z''^Qr\  o^'\  the  Qre  assumes 
that  the  division  of  words  is  wrong,  but  again  without  internal  probability.  — 
14.  n^p'^i]  perhaps  we  should  read  DiapM  :  and  he  buried  them  ivith  the  bones 
of  Saul.     ©  inserts  after  Jonathan,  the  bones  of  the  exposed. 

15-22.  The  fate  of  four  Philistine  champions. — The  sec- 
tion is  part  of  a  summary  containing  the  exploits  of  David  and 
his  men.  It  seems  to  belong  with  5^'--*,  though  that  passage 
relates  victories  over  the  Philistine  army,  while  this  gives  exploits 
of  individual  soldiers.  — 15.  War  broke  out,  and  David  and 
his  men  7vent  down  —  from  Hebron  apparently.  There  was  war 
again,  indicates  that  this  is  taken  from  a  more  extended  history. 
— 16.  The  text  is  corrupt.  It  gave  originally  the  name  of  a  Philis- 
tine who  was  one  of  the  Rephaites.  The  name  is  now  lost,  and 
even  the  description  given  of  him  is  unintelligible.  All  we  make 
out  is  that  he  thought  to  slay  David.  — 17.  Abishai  delivered  his 
captain,  and  David's  men  took  an  oath  that  the  king  should  not 
go  to  battle  with  them  any  more  and  quench  the  light  of  fst-ael. 
Compare  the  coal  that  is  left  of  the  Thekoite  woman.  — 18.  That 
there  was  war  again  in  Gob  imphes  that  the  preceding  war  had 
been  in  the  same  locahty.  The  place  is  mentioned  nowhere 
except  in  this  chapter.  —  Sibbechai  the  Httshathite']  a  Bethlehemite 
family  is  named  Hushah,  i  Chr.  4*.  — 19.  In  another  campaign 
Elhanan  ben  fair  the  Bethlehemite  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite']  the 
harmonistic  purpose  of  the  Chronicler  in  making  the  victim  the 
brother  of  Goliath  is  evident.  —  20.  Still  another  tall  man  with 
the  curious  physical  deformity  of  six  fingers  on  each  hand  and  six 
toes  on  each  foot  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
—  21.  His  challenge  to  Israel  brought  upon  him  the  fate  of  his 
brothers. — 22.  The  verse  sums  up  the  paragraph  —  four  cham- 
pions of  one  family  were  slain  by  David  and  his  men. 

15.  in  1>'m]  is  suspicious  and  probalily  corrupt;  (S*^  reads  ksA  4iropivdri 
AavtiS.     Had  the  Philistine  attacked  him  when  weary,  a  more  explicit  state- 
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ment  would  have  been  made.  — 16.  211  id:-!]  ('yz•'^  Qre)  cannot  be  a  proper 
name.  Taking  the  words  by  themselves,  we  should  naturally  connect  them 
with  the  preceding  verse  in  the  sense,  anc/  they  dwelt  (that  is,  camped)  in  Nob, 
only  for  the  name  of  the  place  we  should  read  Gob  as  in  v.^*.  This  is  adopted 
by  We.,  Dr.,  Bu.,  who  agree  in  inserting  the  words  after  my  of  the  preceding 
verse  —  perhaps  the  best  we  can  do,  though  the  displacement  is  difficult  to 
account  for.  It  is  possible  that  in  -li'vx  ;3jd  we  have  p  with  a  mutilated  proper 
name;  (§^  reads  koI  Aa5oi>  vlhs  'loias  where  the  first  name  seems  a  corruption 
of  -in.  For  >i>S"'a  we  should  probably  read  >-\-h>r::.  The  name  nrj-in  is  appar- 
ently an  eponym.  —  U'p]  would  be  his  lance,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
weight  of  some  other  piece  of  armour  would  be  given,  as  i  S.  17^^  where  we 
find  the  helmet,  ;j3i|i,  which  therefore  may  be  restored  with  some  probability 
here  (Kl.,  Bu.).  "^piT'C  seems  to  be  an  error  for  SpB'.  The  clause  and  he  was 
gii-dedwith  a  nexv  is  of  course  unintelligible  without  the  name  of  the  piece 
of  armour  which  he  had  on;  (§^  gives  itopvvrjp,  a  club,  which  however  is  not 
girded  on  like  a  sword;  ©''  and  Theodotion  irapaCwfrju.  Lagarde  conjectures 
n:;n  (the  form  of  the  clause  naturally  points  to  David  as  the  subject,  Kl.). — 
17.  1^]  after  in  is  probably  to  be  omitted,  with  (@.  — 18.  For  ui  here  many 
codd.  have  3j,  whereas  (5^  and  S  read  Gath,  (g^  ra(^ed,  and  the  parallel,  i  Chr. 
20^  has  -itj.  In  this  confusion  it  seems  best  to  retain  the  reading  of  pj,  which 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  well-known  name  than  the  reverse. 
— 19.  DUiN  n;;i]  is  hardly  a  man's  name  and  the  d^jin  has  plainly  crept  in 
from  the  line  below.  For  iij;>  it  seems  better  to  restore  also  ni;"  or  '^'])>  with 
Chr.  —  20.  |nD  B'in]  (p-iD  Qre)  is  probably  intended  to  mean  a  7nan  of  strife. 
But  from  the  context  we  infer  that  n-in  a'\s  of  Chr.  is  original.  On  six-fingered 
persons,  the  commentators  refer  to  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XI.  43.  —  nsDc]  read 
-isDOJ  (Kl.).  —  21.  VCi^']  NyD2'  Qre  is  also  the  reading  of  Chr.  The  same 
person  is  called  n;^or  in  13*.  —  22.  On  the  use  of  the  accusative  sign  with  the 
subject  of  passive  verbs,  cf.  Konig,  Syntax,  §  108  f.,  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  79. 


XXII.  David's  song  of  triumph.  —  A  psalm  is  here  introduced 
which  is  found  also  in  our  Psalter  (Ps.  18).  It  there  has  a  title 
which  seems  adopted  from  this  place,  and  the  indications  point  to 
this  as  the  earlier  place  for  it.  The  text  has  suffered  in  the  copy 
now  before  us  (as  we  might  expect)  more  than  in  the  Psalter. 

The  poet  begins  with  an  expression  of  trust  in  Yahweh,  vv.^"*. 
He  then  recounts  his  experience  of  calamity  and  deliverance,  ^~^. 
He  affirms  his  uprightness,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  reason  why 
he  enjoys  the  divine  favour,  ^^~^.  He  praises  God  as  the  source 
of  his  strength  and  success,  ^''~^'^,  and  closes  with  a  doxology,  '''"^'. 
Allusions  to  specific  events  in  the  life  of  David  cannot  be  discov- 
ered.   The  description  of  misfortune  is  conveyed  in  general  terms, 
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such  as  any  one  might  use  who  had  been  in  deep  trouble.  The 
theophany  which  brings  deHverance  is  set  forth  in  terms  not 
unlike  those  used  by  the  other  Old  Testament  poets.  Where  the 
poet  speaks  of  his  own  deserts  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he 
has  David's  experience  in  mind.  The  impression  made  by  the 
Psalm  is  that  it  is  the  utterance  of  a  man  speaking  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  faithful  and  embodying  their  experience  in  words. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  ditificult  to  suppose  the  composition  to  be 
David's  own. 

As  many  excellent  commentaries  on  the  Psalter  are  accessible 
to  the  student,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  here  any  extended  exposi- 
tion of  this  psalm,  or  a  translation  of  it.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  notes  on  the  various  readings  which  are  discovered  by  com- 
paring this  text  with  that  of  Ps.  i8. 

1.  The  title  here  begins  with  nn  t^im.  The  compiler  of  the  Psalter, 
in  accordance  with  his  custom,  prefixed  inS  nin^  ia;j^  nxj;:'?  and  was  then 
obliged  to  change  to  "lii  i^'n.  For  r|DDi  he  reads  tdi,  which  is  certainly  no 
improvement. 

2.  The  psalm  here  opens  with  v'^D  nin^,  while  Ps.  i8  prefixes  a  clause  "icms 
iprn  nin\  and  the  same  is  found  in  (S^.  The  insertion  seems  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  opening,  so  that  in  this  instance  our  text  seems  original.  That  a 
psalmist  took  the  liberty  of  expanding  his  text  is  only  what  we  should  expect 
from  the  history  of  hymnology.  —  •'"^j  is  lacking  in  Ps.  and  is  in  fact  superflu- 
ous. It  is  a  question  whether  ■'oSsd  ought  not  also  to  be  stricken  out.  The 
metre  and  the  sense  are  complete  without  it : 

Yahweh  is  my  rock  and  my  fortress  ; 
My  God  is  my  crag  in  whom  I  trust. 

3.  '>n'?N]  should  probably  be  pointed  ^h'^n;  Ps.  reproduces  the  word  in  the 
form  'Sn,  which  is  unmistakable.  From  'Dijci  Ps.  omits,  and  apparently  with 
good  cause,  for  the  clause  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  verse. 

5.  •i^]  lacking  in  Ps.  and  @^,  is  therefore  suspicious.  •'-\iz'-c:  is  clearly  to 
be  preferred  to  ••'?an  Ps.  —  7.  N-ip>s]  in  the  second  clause  is  intolerable:  3,-i:;'n 
Ps.  is  far  better.  After  \-i>'K'1  add  N3n  from  the  N3n  Vi^^  of  Ps.  —  8.  ii-yjni] 
Kt.  and  Ps.,  evidently  has  inxn  for  its  subject.  The  Qre  tt'^jn^i  perhaps  intends 
Yahweh  as  subject :  He  shook  himself  (with  wrath)  and  the  earth  trembled ; 
in  this  case  however  another  verb  would  probably  have  been  chosen,  as  i^'JP', 
Nestle,  Marginalien,  p.  2i.  —  aiDB-n  nnoiDi]  D^nn  nDiDi  Ps.  The  latter  is  to 
be  preferred,  for  the  foundations  of  heaven  are  nowhere  tlse  mentioned.  — ■ 
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11.  N-in]  N-in  Ps. ;  the  latter  is  far  finer,  cf.  Dt.  28'*9.  — 12.  After  yi'n  insert 
nrD  Ps.,  and  read  inoD  for  ruD.     We  thus  get  a  good  parallelism : 

nrD  trn  nir^i 

The  word  men  is  obscure;  n^U'n  Ps.  is  favoured  by  (g^  (tkc^tos  while  ©l- 
((pilaaro  seems  to  have  read  irn.  — 13.  The  verse  as  it  stands  consists  of  but 
one  member,  whereas  Ps.  has  two.  The  latter  is  doubtless  original,  except  that 
nya  is  to  be  retained  instead  of  ^-\2';. 

14.  ayn^]  Ps.  <B^  and  ^  unite  in  prefixing  i.  — 15.  The  second  member  is 
too  short;  Ps.  has  DDnn  31  oipnai.  I  conjecture  Dnnn  nsi  D^-nai.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  Qre  D^^1.  — 16.  1*?^]  the  form  iSjii  Ps.  agrees 
better  with  the  sense  in  this  verse.  The  tense  changes  in  v.^''  in  order  to  a 
more  vivid  presentation  of  the  actual  deliverance.  — 18.  r;;  la^Nc]  is  difficult 
to  construe.  Apparently  o  has  dropped  out  after  o^nc.  — 19.  ]';z't:']  read 
li'i'D*?  with  Ps.  and  codd.  mult.  —  23.  roarc  Qj-e  is  favoured  by  Ps.  and  the 
parallelism.  —  njcc]  is  difficult  after  the  plural  and  probably  to  be  read  ^jcn 
("JD  Ps.),  and  this  involves  the  reading  tDN  (Ps.)  :  ovk  airoaTT^aerai  air'  ffiov 
@L .  owe  aneffT-nu  oltt'  avraiu  (&^.  —  26.  113^]  is  certainly  out  of  place  :  laj  Ps. 
is  confirmed  by  (&.■ — 27.  nanr]  is  an  evident  error  for  "nann  Ps.  One  i  has 
dropped  out.  —  '7finn]  hror^ri  Ps.,  a  similar  case  of  carelessness.  —  28.  The 
second  clause  gives  no  suitable  sense.     For  □"'DtSj;  yr}!)  read  mm  D''ji>n  Ps. 

29.  The  assertion  TAou  art  my  torch  seems  to  have  been  too  bold  for  the 
Psalmist,  who  changes  into  :  Thou  lightest  my  torch.  The  probability  seems 
in  favour  of  our  text.  In  the  second  member  however  read  ^nSxi  for  ninM.  — 
30.  The  second  half  of  the  verse  speaks  of  leaping  a  wall.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  parallelism  requires  TiJ  instead  of  nnj,  and  this  calls  for  f^s-  (Lag., 
Proph.  Chald.,  p.  xlvi)  instead  of  ynx.  —  31.  The  second  clause  is  perhaps  an 
interpolation,  as  it  breaks  the  parallelism  (Kl.). 

32.  For  the  second  ■'v'^^c,  Ps.  substitutes  tiSit  which  many  codd.  have 
here.  The  dissimilation  is  more  elegant.  —  33.  S^n  in;'-]  seems  to  give  no 
suitable  sense,  whereas  Sti  ijnrscn  Ps.  is  excellent.  —  iroi]  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  pii  Ps.,  and  ^Dm  Qre  is  to  be  adopted.  —  34.  iSj-i  Qre  and  Ps. 
is  correct.  —  35.  nnji]  nrmi  Ps.,  neither  one  giving  a  suitable  sense.  The 
passage  seems  to  require  and  makes  my  arms  like  a  bo%o  of  bronze,  inii  will 
hardly  do,  for  the  same  verb  follows  immediately  —  perhaps  nrii  would  meet 
the  conditions. — 36.  Tnjyi]  the  word  seems  to  be  nowhere  else  applied  to 
God,  and  is  incongruous  in  this  passage;  koX  t]  vnaKo-i)  (tov  O^  :  Ka\  t]  -rraiSela 
aou  <3^  if  taken  to  mean  and  thy  discipline  [obedience  to  thee]  brought  me  up 
would  be  appropriate,  but  both  iiDic  and  irn3i.-i  are  somewhat  remote  in  form 
from  the  word  in  the  text.  Other  conjectures  are  unsatisfactory.  —  39.  dSdvSi] 
is  doubtless  erroneous  duplication  of  the  preceding  word  (lacking  in  Ps.).— 
40.  imm]  another  spelling  for  ij-\TNm  Ps. — 41.  nnn]  has  lost  its  j  — a  case 
of  simple  carelessness  like  some  others  in  this  chapter.  —  42.    \;V''\  they  looked 
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would  be  possible,  but  r;y;'-  Ps.  is  confirmed  by  (5. — 43.  a^piN  spix]  one  of 
the  two  words  is  superfluous  The  reading  has  come  about  by  conflation,  as 
is  shown  by  cp>iN  Ps.  and  codd.  D|-nx  alone  fits  the  context. — 44.  ^!:;]  is 
hardly  appropriate;  U-;  Ps.  is  better,  but  still  better  would  be  a^c;-,  parallel  with 
SMJ.  For  ^j-ic'^Ti  substitute  ••nz^Z'n  Ps.  (S'^  has  a  very  different  sense  for  this 
verse.  —  45.  Ps.  inverts  the  order  of  the  clauses  (also  (@^),  which  is  better. — 
46.  I'^'O']  as  pointed,  gives  a  strained  sense.  The  conjecture  of  Kl.  i'?  i^av, 
adopted  by  Bu.,  has  everything  in  its  favour.  —  njnM]  is  equally  unfortunate, 
but  corrected  by  Ps.  i.nn". 

47.  iix]  is  superfluous  and  omitted  by  Ps.  <5^,  while  (g^  seems  to  have 
read  isj.  —  50.  m:;rvS  Ps.  is  the  better  form. — 51.  "7^^^]  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  the  Qre. 

XXIII.  1-7.  David's  last  words.  — The  psalm  here  introduced 
is  intended  to  give  David  a  Testament  like  that  of  Jacob  and 
Moses.  The  contents  however  are  obscure  and  the  text  is  corrupt. 
Both  vocabulary  and  thought  show  it  to  be  a  comparatively  late 
production. 

1.  After  the  tide  we  have  the  ostensible  author's  introduction 
of  himself: 

Oracle  of  David  belt  Jesse, 
Oracle  of  (he  man  set  on  high. 
The  Anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob 
And  the  Joy  of  the  songs  of  Israel. 

2,  3a.  A  second  introductory  stanza,  assuring  the  hearer  that 
what  is  spoken  is  divinely  inspired  : 

The  Spirit  of  Yahweh  spoke  in  me. 
And  his  word  was  on  my  tongue; 
The  God  of  Jacob  said  to  fne. 
The  Rock  of  Israel  spoke  : 

Z^,  4.   The  oracle  now  follows,  and  is  evidently  intended  as  a 
pon  the  just  ruler  : 


panegyric  upon 


One'ruling  over  men,  a  righteous  man, 

Ruling  in  the  fear  of  God; 

Like  the  light  of  the  attorning  shall  he  rise. 

The  sun  of  a  cloudless  morn, 

Makifig  the  green  earth  brilliant  after  rait 
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5.  The  poet  reflects  on  the  divine  revelation  just  vouchsafed  : 

Verily,  sure  is  my  house  with  God, 

For  an  eternal  covenant  he  made  with  me, 

Set  in  order  in  all  things,  and  he  will  keep  it, 

For  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  delight  are  in  him. 

The  text  has  suffered,  and  the  last  clause  is  quite  unintelligible. 
The  above  restoration  is  only  provisional. 

6,  7.  Some  violence  is  needed  to  get  a  sense  out  of  the  present 
text.     By  conjecture  we  may  restore  the  following : 

But  vile  men  shall  tiot  flourish, 

They  are  like  thorns  of  the  desert,  all  of  them, 

Which  are  not  harvested  by  the  hand. 

Nor  doth  a  man  labour  for  them. 

Though  armed  with  iron  and  spear 

They  shall  be  utterly  consumed  with  fire. 

The  subject  of  the  last  couplet  is  no  longer  the  thorns,  but  the 
wicked  men,  of  which  they  are  a  type. 

1.  The  versions  differ  extraordinarily  in  their  understanding  of  the  Psalm, 
and  their  apprehension  is  usually  a  misapprehension.  —  axj]  is  used  of  a  divine 
communication  nearly  if  not  quite  always.  —  znji]  I  have  omitted  the  1  with 
I  cod.  of  |§,  also  IL<5^  and  S.  —  ^\''^'\  is  for  npi.-i,  which  is  found  in  a  number 
of  codd.  —  "7^  np'i]  the  construction  is  difficult,  the  only  parallels  to  this  use 
of  Sj;  being  Hos.  7^^  u?^  both  corrupt  passages:  "ov  aviffTr](Tfv  6  ee6s  (&^ 
(Kvpios  (5^)  may  point  to  ]v^-;  aipn.  The  last  clause  can  hardly  mean  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel.  —  3.  For  the  first  Israel  I  have  substituted /df<r<j^  with 
IL  and  I.  It  is  possible  that  iV  should  be  supplied  before  S::'1d  (1),  so  that 
Yahweh  would  say  /  have  a  ruler,  that  is,  /  have  found  a  ruler.  —  nNli]  a 
number  of  codd.  interpret  correctly  in  writing  nx-i^i. — 4.  nifoi]  the  1  is 
omitted  by  O^^iL;  it  is  however  quite  in  place  as  introducing  the  sequence. 
—  njjD]  should  be  a  participle,  perhaps  a  Piel,  though  that  form  does  not 
occur  elsewhere.  Otherwise  read  n^Jr.  Kl.  proposes  nicxc,  n^nn  or  ajjp;  the 
last  is  adopted  by  Bu.  —  -lacc]  (§31  seem  to  have  read  nacD,  which  would 
better  be  adopted  if  we  change  the  preceding  word  to  3  jjc  —  like  rain  making 
the  green  of  the  earth  to  spring.  The  influence  of  a  beneficent  ruler  is  else- 
where likened  to  showers  that  water  the  earth.  —  5.  p'sS"^]  gives  just  the 
opposite  of  the  desired  meaning.  I  see  in  n'^  the  strongly  affirmative  particle 
N^,  which  we  have  met  occasionally  elsewhere.  —  n-iDt:'i]  is  pointed  as  a  passive 
participle  by  Jfl  :  Koi  cpvAa^ei  avr-qv  (S^  seems  to  be  better.  —  ^yz'-'']  it  does  not 
appear  what  (@t>  has  in  mind  in  translating  rhv  avTiOerov  fxoi :  adversantem 
mihi  I.  —  I'on]  should  be  ison  apparently.  —  niDV  nS  ■>3]   as  above  remarked, 
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is  unintelligible.  Kl.  proposes  to  read  nDS''"iS~i:',  making  the  whole  sentence 
a  promise  of  God  :  all  my  help  and  all  my  good  pleasure  shall  spring  up  for 
him  (that  is,  for  David) .  It  seems  to  me  better  to  throw  out  the  n''DSi  nS,  as 
having  strayed  in  from  another  place  (Nestle,  Marginalien,  p.  22),  and  to 
close  the  verse  with  13  ixsn"'?3i.  —  6.  ®^  begins  the  verse  with  rvr^i^  vh  13 
from  the  end  of  the  preceding,  and  this  agrees  better  with  the  rhythm. — 
V;;'''?3iJ  omit  1  (@^.  —  ijs]  does  not  seem  appropriate;  read  13-<C  with  Kl.,  Bu. 
For  yip,  Perles  (^Analekten,  p.  53)  proposes  ,'1:.,  in  which  case  we  should  read 
mn  T1DD.  For  inp-,  I  propose  rjp'?i  —  the  worthlessness  of  the  thorns  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  no  one  cares  to  gather  them.  —  7.  The  reading  just  given 
naturally  carries  with  it  the  reading  -y'j"  instead  of  j;j>  (confirmed  by  (5),  and 
makes  this  clause  parallel  to  the  one  preceding.  —  nSd'']  is  incomprehensible : 
€01/  {x'T]  (@^  points  to  n'^'on.  But  the  negative  does  not  fit,  and  I  conjecture 
iS"ax  or  perhaps  better  idS  dn — if  they  have  iron  as  their  defence.  —  n^jn] 
5ia)cJi(/j)  auTovs  (5^,  perhaps  3sn  in  some  form.  —  n3S'3]  which  is  quite  super- 
fluous, has  come  in  by  error  from  the  next  verse. 

8-39.  The  catalogue  of  David's  knights.  —  The  author  throws 
together  a  Hst  of  the  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  David's 
wars  and  who  in  consequence  were  enrolled  in  a  special  band. 
The  section  agrees  in  tenor  with  21^^-^  and  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
the  same  document.  It  is  copied  in  i  Chr.  1 1""*^"  where  the  text 
is  in  a  number  of  cases  better  preserved, 

8.  First  mentioned  is  Ishbaal  the  HacJunonite  chief  of  the  Three'] 
that  is,  of  the  distinguished  band  which  ranked  above  all  except 
the  commander  in  chief.  —  He  siviing  his  spear  over  eight  hundred 
slain  at  one  time]  cf.  v.^^.  —  9.  And  after  him  ivas  Eleazar  ben 
Dodo  the  Ahohite']  an  Ahoah  is  mentioned  among  the  Benjamite 
clans,  I  Chr.  8*.  —  He  was  with  David  at  Fas-Dammim  and  the 
Philistines  gathered  there]  the  text  is  that  of  the  Chronicler. 
Fas-Dammim  is  the  Ephes-Dammim  of  i  S.  17^.  — 10.  Begin- 
ning the  sentence  with  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  we  read  : 
And  the  men  of  Israel  retreated,  but  he  stood  and  smote  the  Philis- 
tines until  his  hand  was  weary  and  clave  fast  to  the  sword]  the 
muscles  became  so  stiff  that  he  could  not  relax  them.  So  in  our 
own  times,  an  Arab  champion  boasted  :  "  The  Kusman  perished 
before  me  until  the  evening,  when  my  fingers  could  not  be  loosed 
from  the  handle  of  the  sword."*  — 11.  The  third  is  Shammah  ben 
Agee  the  Hararite.     His  exploit  was  when  the  Philistines  gathered 

*  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  Dcserta,  II.  p.  28. 
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at  Lehi\  cf.  Jd.  1 5'.  —  And  there  was  a  plot  of  ground  full  of  len- 
tiles']  a  well-known  crop,  for  which  however  the  Chronicler  here 
substitutes  barley.  —  12.  He  stationed  himself  in  the  tniddle  of  the 
field  and  defended  it']  literally  delivered  it.  The  account  of  these 
three  was  to  all  appearance  originally  concluded  by  ^''^ :  These 
things  did  the  three  heroes.  The  connexion  is  now  broken  by  the 
following  paragraph  which  relates  the  joint  deed  of  three  of  the 
heroes. 

8.  n2!£'3  yz"''\  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  proper  name:  p  D>"3tt'i  Chr. : 
'l€/8J(T^6  (S'^ :  'Ie(r;3aaA  (5^.  From  the  last  reading  we  suspect  the  original  to 
have  been  Sj'aa'''  (y^zz'^')  which  some  scribe  corrected  in  well-known  fashion 
to  nt:'2i'i  which  gave  rise  to  the  reading  of  |^.  Chr.  mutilates  by  changing  the 
last  letter  only.  —  ^jDonn]  '■jiD^n  Chr.  The  latter  looks  more  like  the  origi- 
nal; the  n  of  the  former  probably  represents  the  article:  o  'S-ava.vtuos  (5^:  uj'bs 
0€/f  6|Uar€i  @^.  It  is  possible,  as  supposed  by  Bu.,  that  the  name  of  the  man's 
father  has  dropped  out  and  that  we  may  supply  it  from  i  Chr.  27^  where  we 
find  VNM^fp  Di'att".  But  as  in  i  Chr.  27^'-  we  find  another  man  called  also 
•'jDDn"^,  this  is  not  certain.  —  itrSs'n  a'Ni]  would  naturally  be  the  third  cap- 
tain, that  is,  next  in  rank  to  Joab  and  Abishai.  Chr.  has  however  ^•'^■^•ifrx  assi, 
chief  of  the  Thirty,  or  d'-it'iSbti  "1  Qre,  chief  of  the  picked  men.  We  are  wholly 
helpless  in  the  endeavour  to  decide  between  these  readings.  To  them  ©^ 
adds  dpxcoj'  ToO  TpiTov,  captain  of  the  third  (division  ?),  (5^^  npwTos  rwv  rpiwv : 
We.  conjectures  n;:'S::'n  t:\x-i,  that  is  chief  of  this  first  three;  while  Kl.  sup- 
poses a  statement  that  he  was  a  Shalishite,  that  is  a  native  of  Jiosh  (elsewhere 
Baal)  Shalisha.  Marquart  in  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  this  list 
(^Fiindamente  Israelitischer  und  Jiidischer  Geschichte,  1896)  adopts  S>'3'>:'' 
ni'Sii'n  B'N-\  ijDDn-n5.  The  unmeaning  collocation  of  words  uxjn  ijnj?  K^n  is 
not  helped  by  the  Qre  •^vij^.  The  original  reading  of  (5  seems  to  be  pre- 
served in  (5^ :  ovTOi  SieK6a-iJ.fi  tV  Siao-Keviju  avTcov,  hie  adornavit  adornationem 
suam  I  {Cod.  Goth.  Leg.).  This  may  represent  rSii'nN  yv;  xin,  or  possibly 
DDn^D  my  Nin,  compare  i  Chr.  12^3.  But  this  does  not  help  us  in  connexion 
with  what  follows,  and  we  are  forced  to  adopt  the  parallel,  i  Chr.  ii^i:  xin 
ipijn'PN  "nij?.  For  njDB':  irSc  Chr.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  purposely 
changed,  so  as  not  to  give  Ishbaal  more  than  Abishai.  —  9.  m]  ^-\^■^  Qre. 
The  latter  form  occurs  also  v.^*  Jd.  lo^  and  i  Chr.  iii2-26_  Qn  the  other  hand 
we  find  nn  in  i  Chr.  27*  and  as  this  is  the  natural  contraction  of  nnn  it 
may  be  original  here  (Marquart).  —  •'mnx  p]  vonxn  Chr.  which  recurs  in 
V.28  I  Chr.  ii29  and  27*.  Marquart  {I.e.)  conjectures  icnS.TrT'J.  But  the  con- 
sensus of  the  four  places  seems  to  me  to  favour  the  received  text.  Dflina 
Zi'^nz'-hsi,  in  their  bandying  insults  ivith  the  Philistines  is  not  bad  in  itself; 
but  the  aii'  which  follows  indicates  that  the  name  of  a  place  has  preceded: 
D'lDT  DD3  Chr.  supplies  one.  This  requires  the  insertion  with  Chr.  of  T\-^r\  Nin 
before  d;?.     Marquart  conjectures  d^ndi  Pcya.     In  any  case  the  following  word 
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requires  us  to  read  avna'Soni  Chr.  for  □\-iB''732.  The  following  clause,  and  the 
men  of  Israel  went  up,  is  unmeaning.  Probably  the  author  intended  to 
continue  the  preceding  and  overpowered  the  men  of  Israel ;  koX  av($6r]aev 
avhp  'l(Tpa-n\  @^  may  be  no  more  than  a  corruption  of  «:al  afeBrjaav  av.  'Iff, 
®L  and  so  not  an  independent  witness.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  conceiva- 
bly represent  ip>'i-ii  which  points  to  an  original  ipiSM  (Marquart).  — 10.  Chr. 
omits  from  iSpii  v.^  to  n^nV  v.^^.  —  sin]  should  be  xim.  — 11.  nns'i]  innNi 
Qre.  —  mn]  in  v.^^  (i  Chr.  ii^*)  we  have  another  Ilararite  and  we  should 
prefix  the  article  here  as  there.  (5  however  points  to  i^nsn  in  this  verse 
(Marq.).  Kl.  supposes  this  hero  to  be  identical  with  nSn  p  nyDC  i  K.  4'8. 
—  7\-^pr<\  is  evidently  intended  as  a  proper  name,  in  which  case  we  must  see  in 
it  the  LeJii  well  known  from  the  history  of  Samson.  Ew.  conjectured  this 
{GVI^.  III.  p.  192,  E.  Tr.  III.  p.  141),  and  is  confirmed  by  (gi^  iirl  aiaySva. 
— 12.  3:5\n'i]  Chr.  deprives  Shammah  of  his  glory  by  making  this  and  the 
two  following  verbs  plural. 

13-17*.  An  exploit  of  three  of  the  heroes  is  inserted  here,  be- 
cause they  were  supposed  to  be  the  three  just  mentioned.  The 
terms  in  which  they  are  introduced  does  not  however  indicate 
this.  — 13.  Three  0/  the  Thirty']  implies  that  the  Thirty  have  been 
mentioned,  and  shows  the  original  place  of  the  section.  —  They 
cajfie  down  to  the  mountain  top,  to  David  to  the  fortress  of  Adul- 
lam  when  a  clan  of  the  Philistines  was  encamped  in  the  Valley  of 
Rephainf]  the  well-known  scene  of  several  battles.  — 15.  David 
had  a  longing  for  the  water  he  used  to  drink  in  his  boyhood  :  Oh, 
that  one  would  give  me  to  drink  f-om  the  tvcll  of  Bethlehem!  That 
there  is  now  no  well  in  the  town  does  not  prove  anything  for 
earlier  times.  — 16.  The  three  heroes  broke  through  the  camp  of 
the  Philistines  to  accomplish  David's  desire.  He  however  would 
not  drink  the  water  but  poured  it  out  to  Yahweh']  as  too  precious 
for  any  other  use.  — 17.  Yahweh  forbid  that  I  should  do  it  I  This 
is  the  blood  of  the  men  who  went  at  the  risk  of  their  lives]  the 
value  thus  put  upon  it  shows  David's  appreciation  of  his  knights 
quite  as  well  as  if  he  had  drunk  their  present. 

13.  cu-'^t;']  n'^:-'^.;'  Qre,  Chr.  (5,  no  doubt  correctly.  —  •i:'X-i]  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  Thirty  are  all  called  chiefs  in  this  connexion.  If  we  change 
-i^:sp  to  ivin  it  would  be  most  natural  to  read  iwn  sj-ni,  and  suppose  the  inter- 
vening words  the  insertion  of  a  scribe  who  connected  tt'Xi  wrongly  with  what 
precedes.  Chr.  has  only  ni'n  ^•;  -^^Nsn.  —  Ti-p-'^N]  they  certainly  did  not  come 
unto  the  harvest;  ni'i  "^hr.  (S^^  is  doubtless  correct,  and  to  be  consistent  we 
must  make  msD  for  m;;D,  confirmed  by  the  next  verse.  — 14.   Possibly  a  gloss, 
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as  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  the  sense.  This  does  not  invaUdate  the  argu- 
ment just  based  on  misD3  for  it  still  shows  that  the  glossator  found  m>;2  in 
V.15.  — 15.  •'Jpr^  id]  the  question  expresses  a  wish,  as  often.  -\N3  is  naturally 
a  well  of  living  water  —  only  such  would  account  for  David's  desire.  Perhaps 
because  no  well  was  known  in  later  times,  the  margin  substitutes  13  here,  and 
is  followed  by  Chr.,  cf.  Robinson,  BR^,  I.  pp.  470,  473.  — 17.  r\yr\<\  inSxc  Chr. 
points  to  mn^D  which  is  found  in  many  codd.,  and  which  is  the  more  usual 
construction.  —  a^^]  is  difficult,  because  the  question  does  not  contain  a  verb. 
The  Chronicler  supplies  the  verb,  but  makes  an  awkward  sentence  which  can 
hardly  be  original.  Probably  mn  is  corrupted  from  2i  nr  or  m  xin  (Bu.). 
The  last  clause  of  this  verse  appears  to  belong  after  v.'^,  as  already  noted. 

18,  19.  The  received  text  confuses  the  Three  and  the  Thirty 
so  as  to  contradict  itself.  It  seems  plain  that  the  narrative  knows 
only  the  two  bands  ;  were  there  a  Second  Three  it  must  be  desig- 
nated. Bearing  this  in  mind  and  correcting  the  text  accordingly, 
we  may  read  of  Abishai :  He  was  captain  of  the  Thirty  —  he  swung 
his  spear  over  three  hundred  slain,  so  he  got  a  name  like  that  of  the 
Three.  He  was  mo?-e  honou7-ahle  than  the  Thirty  and  />ecame  their 
captain,  but  to  the  Three  he  did  not  attain. 

18.  ■•B'Ss'n]  na'Stt'n  Qre.  Neither  of  these  can  be  right  and  it  is  necessary 
to  read  DiB'Sa'n  with  two  MSS.  (We.).  —  n;''?r3  ar-^i]  there  is  no  way  in 
which  Abishai  could  have  a  name  among  the  Three  without  being  enrolled 
among  them,  which  is  expressly  denied  in  the  next  verse.  Chr.  and  some 
MSS.  read  xSi  for  1S1,  on  the  ground  of  which  Marquart  proposes  '-'3  z^Z'  nSi 
which  is  the  same  thing  stated  at  the  end  of  v.^^.  I  have  conjectured  atr  iSi 
rwbz':i  which  does  not  seem  inappropriate,  and  departs  very  slightly  from  the 
text.  — 19.  The  first  7\z'hz'r\  must  be  corrected  as  in  the  other  case  to  a^a'Scn. 
For  ■'an.  We.  substitutes  ijn,  but  xin  is  simpler  and  answers  the  purpose. 

20-23.  Bcnaiah  is  next  described  as  a  man  of  valour,  a  doer 
of  great  deeds.  Hi-s  home  was  the  Judahite  town  Kabzeel.  —  He 
smote  the  two  sons  of  Ariel  in  Moab']  unless  indeed  towns  or 
sanctuaries  are  intended.  —  And  he  used  to  go  down  and  smite  the 
lions  in  the  pit  on  snowy  days^  when  he  could  track  them  easily. 
—  21.  Moreover,  he  smote  a  tall  Egyptian  who  had  in  his  hand  a 
spear  ;  he  went  against  him  with  only  a  club  and  snatched  the  spear 
from  the  Egyptiafi's  hand,  and  killed  him  with  his  own  spear']  the 
better  weapon  did  not  avail.  —  22.  The  result  was  a  reputation 
like  that  of  the  Three.  —  23.  He  too  received  an  important  com- 
mand, for  David  set  him  over  his  servants']  by  which  the  body- 
guard seems  intended,  i  S.  22". 
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20.  ^n-:;">x"p]  S^n  Qre  is  doubtless  correct  (so  Chr.).  But  what  concerns 
us  is  not  the  character  of  Benaiah's  father  or  grandfather,  but  his  own.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  we  should  read  simply  '?in  -irns  (Ew.)  :  avrip  avrSs  <&i^ 
indicates  xin  i:'''n  which  however  seems  unnatural.  Kabzeel  is  named  among 
the  towns  of  Judah  in  Jos.  15-1.  —  '?.xin]  is  unintelligible,  and  as  '?n-\n  ■'J^  is 
witnessed  by  (5,  that  emendation  seems  obvious;  n:in  indicates  that  men  and 
not  sanctuaries  are  intended.  —  njm  t;i^]  the  consecution  is  awkward  and  we 
should  perhaps  read  -^y^,  in  which  case  we  should  have  the  account  not  of  a  single 
exploit,  but  of  the  man's  custom,  —  21.  irs]  read  vn  Qre  and  Chr.  —  nxi^] 
should  be  mn  with  Chr.  —  22.  na''7a'3 J  Bu.  has  already  conjectured  nr'ra'j 
which  seems  plausible,  and  which  confirms  a  similar  conjecture  of  mine  above. 
According  to  this  the  Heroes  included  the  Three,  the  Thirty,  and  two  who  were 
unclassed  but  who  ranked  above  the  Thirty  and  below  the  Three.  —  23.  Vn] 
read  "^y  with  Chr.  —  i."';;D!rc]  <&t^  tijv  (puKaKTjv  avrov  may  possibly  have  read 
imnc'?:. 

24-39.  Catalogue  of  the  Thirty. —  That  the  names  are  more 
than  thirty  in  number  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  we  may  suppose 
the  corps  to  have  been  kept  full  after  losses  in  war.  —  25.  The 
Harodite\  probably  from  Harod  in  the  Great  Plain,  Jd.  f^. — 
26.  The  Paltite'\  very  uncertain.  —  The  Tekoite']  already  known 
to  us  by  the  Tekoite  woman.  —  27.  The  Anathothite'\  from  the 
town  which  was  afterwards  the  home  of  Jeremiah,  situated  a  short 
hour  northeast  of  Jerusalem.  The  Hushathite  has  already  ap- 
peared, 21^*.  —  28.  Neiophathites  are  mentioned  elsewhere;  the 
town  in  connexion  with  Bethlehem  after  the  Exile,  Ezr.  2*^ 
Neh.  7-".— 30.  Pimthonite,c{.]A.  \2^\  The  Wadies  of  Gaash 
may  be  connected  with  Mount  Gaash,  Jd.  2^.  —  31.  For  Abi- 
Albon  we  should  perhaps  read  Ahibaal  (We.)  ;  his  town  may  be 
identified  with  Beth-Arabah,  Jos.  15".  —  32.  The  Shaalbomie,  pos- 
sibly from  Shaalbin,  Jos.  19""  (Shaalbim  i  K.  4^).  — 34.  EHphalet 
was  from  Beth  Maacah,  20".  —  39.  The  total  of  37  does  not 
agree  with  the  names  given.  The  Chronicler  (i  Chr.  11*^"^'')  adds 
a  number  of  others. 

24.  en'-  r>^3]  read  en'-  p^ao  Chr.  ©^  and  some  codd.  — 25.  'nn  Npi'jN]  is 
omitted  by  Chr.  and  (g.  —  26.  ^•j'-on]  ■-jf  di  Chr. :  0  KfKwQii  (S^  :  6  *a\yovi 
<S^.  In  the  conflict  of  testimony  it  is  difficult  to  put  much  confidence  in  any 
one  of  the  forms.  —  27.  'J3cJ  would  naturally  be  read  \33p  and  is  so  read  by 
(gB.  But  Chr.  in  two  places  has  a  proper  name  •■:>2D  which  is  also  represented 
in  (gL  —  28.  ^nnxn]  cf.  v.^.  — 29.  ^Sn]  -i'?n  i  Chr.  ii^o,  and  21  codd.  here, 
besides  ST  (Cod.  Reuchl.)  :   n'-n  I  Chr.  27I5.  —  30.  nn]  mn  Chr.  is  confirmed 
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by  several  codd.  of®,  Field,  Hexapl.  I.  p.  586.  — 81.  Tia-ipn  |n'?r''2vs]  Ss^2« 
•'P3->;n  Chr. :  'Aj8i7?\  mis  tov  'Apa^weirov  (S™fl<5-.  On  the  basis  of  these  Kl., 
followed  by  Bu.,  has  restored  \-i3->j;n  no  '?;*a-'aN.  — inman]  ^cnnan  Chr.  is 
probably  gentilic  of  a>-\n3.  — 32.  pjmMaM  ij3]  gives  no.good  sense,  jii-'-^jj 
is  probably  corruption  of  a  proper  name,  in  which  case  it  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  ]PJin'  corruption  of  a  gentilic  :  Baaal  6  Toovvi  ^'^°^'^-.  Chr.  connects 
injini  with  the  following  by  a  p,  as  do  the  Greek  Codd.  used  by  Field. — 
33.  >-y-\r\r^  and  >n"\N.-i  are  different  spellings  of  the  same  word.  —  34.  td^-dd  p] 
probably  to  be  corrected  to  inoycn-no  (Kl.).  — 35.  nsn  Ki.  is  confirmed  by 
Chr.  ^:3iMn  should  perhaps  be  onNn  (Dr.).  — 38.  nn-in  possibly  from  Yattir 
(yi\.).  —  39.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  make  a  total  of  37  is  to  count 
\if''  1J3  as  two.     The  number  was  computed  after  the  corruption  took  place. 

XXIV.  The  census  and  its  results.  —  Incited  by  Yahweh, 
David  orders  a  eensus  and  insists  upon  it  against  the  remon- 
strances of  Joab.  No  sooner  is  the  work  done  than  he  sees  its 
sinfulness  and  repents.  He  is  given  his  choice  of  three  calamities 
and  chooses  the  pestilence.  After  ravaging  the  country,  the  de- 
stroying angel  reaches  Jerusalem  but  is  bidden  to  stay  his  hand. 
David  receives  the  command  to  build  an  altar  on  the  place  where 
the  angel  had  stood  when  the  plague  was  stayed.  He  therefore 
purchases  the  site  and  offers  sacrifices  upon  it. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  section  is  from  the 
same  source  with  chapter  21"*,  and  once  followed  that  paragraph 
without  a  break.  The  possibility  of  secondary  insertions  how- 
ever need  not  be  denied, 

1-9.  The  census.  —  1.  Yahweh  was  again  angry  with  Israel 
must  be  a  reference  to  the  account  of  the  famine.  There  seems 
to  be  no  other  instance  of  Yahweh's  wrath  against  Israel  in  our 
present  history  of  David.  —  And  instigated  David  against  theni] 
to  do  them  harm,  i  S.  2  6^1  The  language  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  author's  theory  that  God  incites  men  to  do  that  for  which  he 
afterwards  punishes  them.  Go,  number  Israel  andjudah.  Why 
this  should  be  a  sin  we  are  not  told,  but  it  was  doubtless  regarded 
as  such  by  popular  opinion  —  as  we  see  from  Joab's  protest.  — 
2.  The  command  is  given  to  Joab  atid  the  captains  of  the  army 
7vho  were  with  hint]  this  was  especially  appropriate,  as  the  num- 
ber of  fighting  men  was  the  point  in  mind.  Go  about  in  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  .  .  .  and  muster  the  people  and  let  me  know  the 
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number  of  the  people.  —  3.  Joab's  protest :  May  Yahweh  thy  God 
add  to  the  people  a  hundred  times  as  many  as  they  are,  while  the 
eyes  of  my  lord  the  king  are  looking  on  /]  that  is,  during  David's 
lifetime.  But  why  should  my  lord  the  king  take  pleasure  in  this 
thing?  The  protest  is  evidently  as  strong  as  the  servant  of  an 
absolute  monarch  can  make  it.  It  is  explicable  only  on  the 
theory  that  this  was  a  new  and  unheard-of  step.  —  4.  The  com- 
mand is  too  positive  to  be  evaded  and  the  work  is  undertaken.  — 
5.  The  beginning  was  made  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan 
— from  Aroer  and  from  the  city  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Wadi'\ 
so  we  must  emend  the  text.  The  same  places  are  mentioned  in 
Dt.  2^  as  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory  taken  by 
Israel  from  Sihon.  The  ruins  of  Aroer  still  bear  the  name  '  Arair. 
The  first  objects  of  the  survey  were  the  Gaddites  unto  Jaazer] 
the  town  marked  the  boundary  of  the  first  district  on  the  north, 
cf.  Num.  21'''  (g.  Both  Aroer  and  Jaazer  are  mentioned  in  the  Hst 
of  towns  belonging  to  Gad,  Num.  32^^". — 6.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  sense  of  the  received  text.  Three  points  are  clear  how- 
ever :  They  came  to  Gilead~\  which  lay  next  in  order  as  they  went 
northward;  they  reached  Dan']  the  most  northerly  point  of  Israel's 
actual  possessions,  and  there  they  turned  towards  Sidon,  as  we  should 
expect.  The  intervening  clause  seems  to  have  said  that  they  came 
to  the  land  of  the  Hittites  to  Hermon.  —  7.  The  Fortress  of  Tyre 
to  which  they  next  came  would  naturally  be  a  post  on  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Phoenician  territory.  —  And  all  the  cities  of  the  Hivvites 
and  the  Canaanites']  as  they  worked  their  way  southward  these 
marked  the  boundary  of  their  operations.  The  Hivvites  were  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Shechem  and  Gibeon.  —  The  end  of  their 
journey  was  the  A^egeb  of  Judah,  at  Beer-sheba']  well  known  from 
the  history  of  Abraham,  and  as  the  southernmost  town  in  Judah. 
—  8.  The  time  occupied  was  nine  months  and  twenty  days.  — 
9.  As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  numbers  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  For  the  800,000  of  Israel  the  Chronicler  has  1,100,000, 
and  for  the  500,000  of  Judah  he  gives  470,000. 

1.  Bu.  removes  the  first  clause  to  the  margin  and  begins  the  section  pdm 
nin\  This  is  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  2ii-"  originally  followed  this 
chapter.  If  we  deny  this  supposed  original  order  the  reason  for  modifying 
the  verse  falls  to  the  ground,  —  rD'i]   as  is  well  known,  the  Chronicler  could 
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not  conceive  of  Yahweh's  inciting  David  to  sin,  and  he  therefore  begins  the 
account  ( I  Chr.  2ii)  TDM  '^Niir-'  Sy  yac  -wy^:.  This  conception  of  Satan  vv^as 
entirely  unknown  to  the  older  writer.  Ewald's  proposal  to  correct  Sam.  by  Chr. 
is  motived  by  a  theological  prejudgment.  —  ona]  seems  to  make  no  difficulty, 
though  objected  to  by  Bu.  —  2.  '^^nn— ir]  <@^  seems  to  have  read  '?inn  nir  '7ni 
which  IS  favoured  by  v.*  and  by  the  paraphrase,  Ci'n  'ik'  '?>si,  i  Chr;  2i^  —  tDic] 
probably  to  be  corrected  to  the  plural  with  (3^.  P'or  the  tense  in  injJT'i  cf. 
Dr.,  Tenses^  §  II2.  —  3.  nopi]  it  seems  best  to  omit  the  i  with  @^  and  Chr., 
but  cf.  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  136,  R,  i,  d.  —  anr]  the  like  of  what  they  now  are. 
—  4.  ijo*?]  read  ''JiJD  with  &^.  —  5.  o  ijn>i]  is  suspicious,  as  the  surveying 
party  did  not  have  to  stay  long  in  one  place  :  Ka\  ^p^avro  anh  'Aporjp  <3^^  has 
doubtless  the  correct  reading  -\>'nj?D  I'^nn  (conjectured  by  We.  apparently 
without  knowledge  of  this  recension  of  (g).  This  requires  the  emendation  of 
pD"'  to  pi.  On  the  site  of  Aroer,  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  372;  G. 
A.  Smith,  Geog.  p.  559.  The  town  is  mentioned  by  Mesha,  line  26.  —  ijn] 
the  article  is  suspicious;  probably  njn  should  be  restored  with  (g^  jn  which 
case  the  1  of  the  next  word  may  be  stricken  out.  The  location  of  Jaazer  is 
given  by  Jerome  (Eusebius)  as  ten  (or  eight)  miles  from  Philadelphia  and 
fifteen  from  Heshbon,  OS.  pp.  86,  131.  Conjectural  identification  with  the 
site  now  called  Sar  is  given  in  Buhl,  Geog.  p.  263  f.  —  6.  ^i:nn  DTinn]  cannot 
be  the  name  of  a  place.  The  reading  of  (@L  ^as  evidently  rw^p  Qinnn,  to  the 
land  of  the  Hittites  to  Kadesh.  As  the  Hittites  occupied  the  region  of  Lebanon 
they  make  no  difficulty,  but  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  is  too  far  away,  and  Kedesh 
of  Naphtali  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hittites.  The  conjecture  of  Ew.  (  G  VI^. 
in.  p.  220,  E.  Tr.  IIL  p.  162)  is  therefore  attractive,  that  for  ■'r-in  we  should 
read  pin  (better  njDin).  The  clause  30D1  \t  also  makes  difficulty.  It  seems 
to  conceal  nao  airi  or  its  equivalent.  We.,  Bu.  read  1:330  pci.  —  9.  The 
separate  enumeration  of  Israel  and  Judah  can  hardly  be  evidence  of  late  date. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  indications  of  their  separate  feeling. 
The  numbers  given  are  increased  for  Israel  by  some  Greek  MSS.  to  900,000 
while  those  of  Judah  are  diminished  to  400,000. 

10-16.  The  punishment.  —  As  the  account  now  stands,  David's 
repentance  comes  before  his  denunciation,  which  hardly  seems 
natural ;  v.'"  is  probably  an  insertion.  —  11,  12.  Gad,  David's  seer, 
had  received  a  revelation  during  the  night,  commanding  him  to 
say  from  Yahweh  :  Three  things  1  lay  before  thee :  Choose  one  of 
them  that  1  may  do  to  thee^  what  the  three  are  is  not  stated  here 
but  in  the  following  verse.  —  13.  The  choice  offered  is  :  three  years 
of  famine  in  thy  hind,  three  months  fleeing  before  thine  enemies 
while  they  pursue  thee,  or  three  days'  pestilence^  it 'has  been 
supposed  that  as  the  three  years  of  famine  were  actually  inflicted 
in  the  matter  of  the  Gibeonites,  so  the  three  months'  flight  repre- 
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sents  David's  experience  in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  But  of 
this  there  is  no  evidence.  — 14.  David's  choice  is  motived  by  the 
thought  that  Yahweh  is  more  merciful  than  man.  — 15.  The  more 
graphic  text  of  (§  gives  us  :  So  David  chose  the  pestilence.  And 
when  the  days  were  the  days  of  wheat  harvest,  the  plague  began 
among  the  people  and  slew  of  the  people  seventy  thousand  men']  the 
days  of  wheat  harvest  explain  how  Araunah  came  to  be  at  his 
threshing-floor.  The  fact  that  the  plague  had  only  begun  when 
Yahweh  stayed  the  angel's  hand  justifies  David's  confidence  in  his 
mercies.  — 16.  The  angel  comes  to  Jerusalem,  when  Yahweh 
repents,  and  commands  :  Enough,  now  stay  thy  hand !  The  exact 
locality  which  he  had  reached  was  the  thj-eshing-floor  of  Aratinah. 
The  reason  why  Yahweh  repented  is  his  affection  for  Jerusalem. 

10.  In  favour  of  treating  the  verse  as  an  intruder  is  the  use  of  -^iD  instead 
of  njD  v.i.  After  p  insert  ■'^  with  (5^  (Kl.).  — 11.  -i|ia3  in  cp^  is  apparently 
a  part  of  the  interpolation.  —  Ni^jn]  is  omitted  by  Chr.  and  is  superfluous.  — 
12.  I'Si]  on  this  use  of  the  infinitive  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  88*^. — Vdu]  read 
ntaj  with  Chr.  — 13.  For  jjia',  Chr.  has  ^hv  which  makes  the  offer  more 
symmetrical. — T'lx]  should  evidently  be  "ys'i  to  agree  with  what  follows; 
the  word  is  to  be  taken  collectively.  We.  prefers  iD-n  a-'ni  to  idti  Nim. 
— 15.  The  reconstruction  of  the  verse  by  We.  adopted  by  Dr.  and  Bu.  is  the 
one  reproduced  above.  The  reading  of  |^  and  Yahweh  sent  a  pestilence  upon 
Israel  fro7n  the  ?norning  until  an  appoifited  time  is  obscure,  but  seems  to  imply 
that  the  threatened  three  days  were  fulfilled.  (@  has  a  double  reading,  a  sec- 
ond translation  of  |§  being  inserted  in  the  original  rendering.  Cutting  out 
this  insertion  we  have  left :  koX  e^iKi^aro  kavrtf  AaveiS  rhv  davarov,  koI  rj/j.€pat 
eepiff/j-ov  irvpwv,  kolI  iipCo-To  7]  Qpavffis  iv  T<f  \a<f.  This  evidently  represents  a 
good  Hebrew  text.  —  PQii]  is  perhaps  to  be  pointed  pcm.  It  seems  violent 
however  to  introduce  Ty-^nr^  -[nhr^T)  (Bu.).  —  ;'3t:'  -in3-i>'i  ]-\c]  is  lacking  in  Chr. 
and  probably  an  interpolation.  — 16.  inSdh  ni  nSc-'i]  the  order  of  the  words 
is  unusual.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  get  along  without  7.s'7cn  unless  we 
insert  it  in  the  preceding  verse.  Bu.  inserts  v."  after  7\p.nzh,  which  gives  a 
plausible  text.  —  njniNn]  the  article  with  the  proper  name  is  impossible  and 
must  be  stricken  out.  The  original  form  of  the  name  cannot  be  recovered : 
njniN  Kt.,  T\i^-\n  Qre;  n^j-i.x  A7.,  njnx  Qre  v}^;  elsewhere  in  this  chapter 
r^i^-\H  or  r\^:-\^,  in  Chr.  uniformly  pis.     @  has  'Opvd  both  here  and  in  Chr. 

17-25.  The  commemorative  altar.  —  The  first  verse  is  either 
an  interpolation  or  displaced,  as  ^*  joins  immediately  to  ^^.  As  it 
stands,  it  asks  that  Yahweh  will  spare  the  people  but  punish  David 
and  his  house.     Neither  in  what  follows  nor  in  v.^''  is  any  notice 
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taken  by  Yahweh  of  this  prayer.  — 18.  The  place  where  Yahweh 
reveals  himself  becomes  a  sanctuary  and  properly  receives  an 
altar.  —  20.  Araunah  looked  down  from  the  elevation  on  which  the 
threshing-floor  was  placed,  and  seeing  the  king  and  his  servants 
crossing  over  to  him,  he  went  to  meet  them  and  showed  the  cus- 
tomary reverence.  —  21.  In  accounting  for  his  mission,  David 
speaks  of  building  an  altar,  ihat  the  plague  may  be  stayed  from 
the  people'\  he  is  apparently  not  certain  that  it  has  actually  been 
checked.  —  22.  Araunah's  reply  considers  the' first  object  of  the 
altar,  the  sacrifice,  and  offers  the  material  which  he  has  at  hand  : 
Let  my  lord  the  king  take  and  offer  what  he  pleases  ;  see  the  oxen 
for  the  burnt  offering  and  the  threshing  sledges  and  the  implements 
for  wood']  the  yokes  and  goads  are  the  implements  of  the  oxen. 
We  are  reminded  of  i  S.  6'*,  where  the  cart  which  brought  the 
Ark  furnishes  the  wood  for  the  extemporized  altar  and  the  kine  are 
the  burnt  offering.  Threshing  sledges  were  heavy  boards  with 
stones  set  in  the  under  side,  and  they  were  dragged  over  the  grain, 
as  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East.  —  23.  The  whole  has  thy  ser- 
vant, my  lord  the  king,  given  to  the  king]  the  usual  response  of 
the  oriental  to  the  expression  of  desire  for  something  in  his  pos- 
session. On  the  text,  see  the  note.  The  conclusion  of  the  verse 
is  a  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  sacrifice  :  Yahweh  thy  God  accept 
thee  f— 2^.  After  refusing  to  offer  that  which  cost  him  nought, 
David  buys  the  field  and  the  cattle  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver]  the 
Chronicler  expands  these  to  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold. — 
25.  The  altar  was  built  and  the  sacrifices  offered,  aiid  Yahweh 
taas  entreated  for  the  land  and  the  plague  was  stayed  from 
Israel. 

17.  Against  the  originality  of  the  verse  is  the  fact  that  Gad's  message 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  If  stricken  out,  the  connexion  is  perfect.  —  20.  rVi?] 
naturally  to  be  corrected  to  r'^N  (Bu.).  Immediately  after  it  we  should  per- 
haps insert  n^on  ct  njiiNi  from  Chr.,  though  the  Chronicler  has  treated  the 
verse  very  freely.  —  23.  iSnn  njnNj  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  as 
though  Araunah  had  been  king  of  the  Jebusites  before  the  conquest  of  the 
city.  It  is  evident  however  that  if  this  had  been  the  case  (its  intrinsic 
improbability  need  not  be  dwelt  upon)  the  author  would  have  taken  pains 
to  inform  us.  In  runs  here  we  have  a  corruption  of  ■-jin  as  was  recognized  first 
by  Bottcher  (We.).  The  subject  to  ]nj  then  must  be  y^1•;  which  has  fallen 
out.  —  25.    (S  adds  at  the  end  of  the  verse  that  Solomoti  added  to  the  altar 
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later  because  it  was  small.  This  assumes  what  was  also  the  mind  of  the 
Chronicler,  that  the  site  now  fixed  became  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
But  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain.  The  site  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  fixed  by 
the  location  of  the  palace,  of  which  it  was  the  sanctuary.  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  was  anywhere  except  in  the  citadel  where  both  David  and  Solomon 
resided. 


The  division  of  books  here  is  quite  artificial,  as  the  history  of 
David  is  continued  in  i  Kings  with  the  account  of  Abishag  and 
the  revolt  of  Adonijah.  That  the  division  is  not  very  early  is 
probably  indicated  by  (Jf^  which  begins  its  Third  Book  of  Kings 
with  I  K.  3  of  the  received  text,  and  numbers  the  two  chapters 
which  intervene  25  and  26  of  our  book. 


APPENDIX 


I.     THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  TEXT 

The  foregoing  commentary  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
before  I  received  the  third  edition  of  Thenius'  Commentary 
edited  by  Professor  Lohr.  Careful  examination  of  this  volume 
shows,  to  my  surprise,  a  serious  divergence  from  Thenius'  own 
work  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  text.  As  the  position 
taken  by  Professor  Lohr  indicates  how  far  we  are  from  uniting 
upon  even  the  most  elementary  questions  of  Old  Testament 
science,  an  examination  of  his  argument  will  be  in  place  here. 
Thenius  opened  the  way  to  a  rational  treatment  of  the  text  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Books  of  Samuel.  His  results  have  been  widely 
accepted,  and  all  recent  inquiry  has  been  based  more  or  less 
distinctly  upon  his  work.  Yet  now  the  editor  who  claims  to  con- 
tinue his  work  attempts  to  discredit  a  considerable  part  of  it  and 
announces  a  principle  which  would  be  repudiated  by  the  original 
author.*     Such  a  phenomenon  deserves  study. 

The  position  of  the  author  (by  which  I  mean  Professor  Lohr)  is 
stated  as  follows  :  "  The  aim  of  Old  Testament  textual  criticism  is 
(if  indeed  we  wish  to  retain  common  ground  and  a  sure  footing)! 
a  philologically  correct  edition  of  the  Massoretic  Text."  The 
first  remark  suggested  by  this  language  is  that  common  ground  is 
not  at  present  attainable.  The  prejudgment  which  made  the 
Massoretic  Text  unassailable  to  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century 
has  not  yet  died  out.     Those  who  are  affected  by  it  can  have  no 

*  This  was  written  b-fore  I  saw  Bertholet's  review  of  Lohr  (in  ThLZ.  XXIII, 
529  ff.),  which  agrees  with  my  criticism  of  this  part  of  the  book. 

t  Wenn  anders  wir  einen  gemeinsamen  und  sicheren  Boden  unter  den  Fiissen 
behalten  wollen;  Thenius.^  p.  xc. 
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common  ground  with  those  who  beheve  that  the  received  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  suffered  from  the  accidents  of  transmission, 
and  who  seek  to  improve  it  by  every  resource  known  to  textual 
criticism. 

What  we  know  as  the  Massoretic  Text  is  the  text  common  to  all 
Jewish  copies  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
has  been  transmitted  with  great  care  for  some  centuries  —  though 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  rules  for  the  Scribes,  intended  to 
secure  perfect  copies  for  the  public  service,  were  applied  to  those 
intended  for  private  use.  The  praise  which  we  cheerfully  accord 
to  this  extraordinary  diligence  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
no  scrupulosity  could  cure  errors  already  in  the  text.  And  that 
the  original  to  which  this  diligence  was  applied  was  not  the  auto- 
graph, but  an  extremely  defective  copy  —  this  must  be  evident  to 
any  unprejudiced  observer. 

Where  and  when  this  archetype  of  our  Hebrew  copies  was 
settled  upon  we  do  not  know.  But  it  seems  probable  that  after 
the  revolt  of  Bar  Cochba,  the  Jewish  scholars  united  upon  some 
one  manuscript  as  a  standard,  and  guarded  its  propagation.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  they  were  reduced  to  a  single  manuscript,  for 
the  marks  sedulously  preserved  to  us  (extraordinary  points,  sus- 
pended letters,  unusual  orthography)  are  marks  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  a  single  imperfect  manuscript.*  Had  the  text 
been  edited  even  rudimentarily,  these  would  have  disappeared. 
But  even  if  we  suppose  (as  tradition  seems  to  affirm)  that  the 
authorities  had  three  or  more  MSS.  at  their  disposition,  we  shall 
not  thereby  increase  our  confidence  in  the  received  text.  Textual 
criticism  is  a  science  of  recent  growth.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  scribes  of  a.d.  200  either  had  adequate  material 
for  a  really  critical  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  that  they  were 
able  to  make  intelligent  use  of  such  material  as  they  had.  Three 
manuscripts  or  a  dozen,  if  of  the  same  family  or  type,  could  not 
correct  each  other's  errors  except  in  minor  particulars. 

In  this  condition  of  things  it  seems  misleading  to  call  the  Masso- 
retic Hebrew  Bible  a  recension.     By  recension  we  mean  an  edition 

*This  seems  to  have  been  first  declared  by  Lagarde  in  the  preface  to  his 
Antnerkungen  zur  griechischen  Uebersetzung  dcr  Proverbien  (1863),  reprinted  in 
Mitiheilungen,  I.  p.  19  ff. 
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revised  and  corrected  by  a  single  hand  with  a  definite  purpose  and 
according  to  some  fixed  principle.  To  choose  a  single  manuscript, 
because  it  happens  to  be  accessible,  and  to  make  it  the  parent  of 
numerous  copies  is  not  to  make  a  recension.  And  the  reverse  is 
true  —  to  reconstruct  a  codex  which  happens  to  be  the  parent  of  a 
large  family  of  derived  manuscripts  is  not  to  recover  a  distinct 
recension  of  the  text.  The  eccentricities  of  the  recovered  copy 
are  not  the  result  of  editorial  purpose,  but  are  the  accumulated 
errors,  misunderstandings,  attempts  at  correction,  of  all  the  scribes 
who  have  had  a  hand  in  the  whole  preceding  line  of  transmission. 

The  philologically  correct  edition  of  the  Massoretic  Text  which 
is  desiderated  by  Professor  Lohr  is  no  more  than  the  recovery  of 
the  single  defective  codex  upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  Scribes 
(or  perhaps  their  necessity)  settled  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  It 
forms  no  natural  stopping  place  in  the  history  —  or  at  least  it  forms 
no  stopping  place  at  which  the  exegete  can  say  'this  is  the  goal  of 
my  labours.' 

The  example  of  Professor  Lohr  is  instructive,  because  it  shows 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  point  short  of  the  earliest  attainable  text 
as  the  end  of  critical  effort.  What  this  scholar  actually  adopts 
in  his  commentary  is  not  a  philologically  correct  edition"  of  ^. 
He  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  (3  for  frequent  emendation. 
The  only  result  of  his  self-limitation  is  that  he  makes  a  half-hearted 
use  of  this  version,  accepting  it  where  he  is  obliged  to,  rejecting  it 
where  he  thinks  it  goes  too  far. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (Introduction,  §  7)  that  serious 
difficulties  meet  us  in  attempting  to  make  systematic  use  of  the 
versions  for  correction  of  the  text.  Confining  ourselves  to  (3  for 
the  present,  we  must  see  that  these  difficulties  are  no  reason  for 
despair.  If  we  could  attain  the  original  form  of  this  version,  it 
would  be  practically  equivalent  to  a  Hebrew  MS.  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ.  Greater  age  is  not  always  a  guarantee  of 
greater  correctness,  but  as  the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text 
probably  went  on  actively  during  just  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  translation  of  (3  and  the  choice  of  ^,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  in  this  case  the  older  copy  would  be  more  valuable. 
Even  if  it  were  not,  the  experience  of  the  critics  shows  that  the 
poorest  copy  will  sometimes  enable  us  to  correct  a  better  one. 
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As  (3  lies  before  us,  we  have  not  this  original.  We  have 
instead,  widely  different  copies,  some  of  which  represent  clearly- 
marked  recensions.  What  makes  these  variant  copies  valuable  is 
that  they  represent  additional  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew.  For  one 
object  of  the  editors  in  making  their  different  recensions  was  to 
bring  their  Greek  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  in  their  hands.  In  the 
various  Greek  copies  we  have  therefore  testimony  to  Hebrew 
MSS.  of  different  dates,  but  probably  all  of  them  as  old  as  the 
archetype  of  our  ^,  some  of  them  older. 

Now  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  an  autograph  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel,  from  which  all  these  copies  both  of  (§  and  3^  are  ulti- 
mately derived.  Their  differences  show  corruption  of  this  auto- 
graph. The  textual  critic  cannot  be  called  over-ambitious,  if  he 
sets  as  his  goal  the  restoration  of  the  earliest  reading  attainable, 
that  is,  the  reading  of  the  autograph.  Professor  Noldeke  says  (as 
cited  in  the  book  under  discussion)  :  "To  introduce  single  more 
or  less  certain  corrections  into  a  connected  text  of  a  later  recen- 
sion gives  in  any  case  a  bizarre  result  —  a  text  which  has  never 
existed  in  this  form  even  approximately,  and  which  makes  my 
philological  taste  shudder." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  great  name  of  Professor  Noldeke 
should  give  weight  to  such  an  argument.  Philological  taste, 
indeed,  hardly  constitutes  an  argument,  tastes  being  proverbially 
not  subject  to  discussion.  So  far  as  argument  is  discernible  behind 
the  sentence  just  quoted  it  seems  to  be  to  this  effect :  Because  ^ 
has  been  current  for  so  many  centuries,  we  should  refuse  to  cor- 
rect it  until  we  can  restore  the  autograph  in  its  integrity.  This 
would  reduce  the  labour  of  the  textual  critic  to  the  task  of  restor- 
ing the  most  accurate  form  of  the  Massoretic  text.  But  this  is 
not  the  real  meaning  of  Professor  Noldeke  or  of  Professor  Lohr. 
Neither  one  supposes  that  we  are  to  comment  on  f^  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  scholars  did,  without  trying  to  correct  its  most  obvi- 
ous errors.  For  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  it  is  evident  that  the  Massoretic  text  swarms  with  errors. 
Whether  we  call  it  a  recension  or  not,  its  present  constitution  is 
due  to  the  accumulated  mistakes  of  centuries.  It  is  dotted  all 
over  with  impossible  collocations  of  words,  glosses,  lacunae,  false 
readings.     The  bizarre  effect  at  which  the  philological  taste  must 
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shudder  is  already  there.  It  remains  true  that  to  remove  part  of 
the  errors  while  leaving  others,  is  to  reproduce  a  text  which  never 
existed.  But  this  is  incident  to  all  textual  criticism.  The  mate- 
rial in  hand  is  never  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  retrace  the  exact 
steps  of  transmission  and  remove  the  errors  in  the  order  in  which 
they  came  into  the  text.  Restoration  of  a  lost  autograph  is  always 
approximate,  the  degree  of  approximation  being  determined  by 
the  amount  of  evidence  at  hand.  To  stop  at  a  certain  amount  of 
correction  when  the  material  is  not  exhausted,  is  to  be  unfaithful 
to  our  opportunity. 

The  reaction  in  favour  of  ^  represented  by  Professor  Lohr 
seems  therefore  unjustifiable.  This  comes  out  clearly  in  his  own 
statement.  For  he  formulates  his  principles  of  textual  criticism 
in  a  series  of  theses,  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  reproduce 
them  here. 

"  I.  Where  ^  and  (3  show  an  equally  good,  i.e.  grammatically 
unobjectionable,  text,  there  is  no  reason  for  changing  the  reading 

The  argument  is  fallacious.  It  is  well  known  that  a  grammati- 
cally unobjectionable  text  often  arises  by  deUberate  alteration  on 
the  part  of  a  scribe.  In  fact,  the  most  dangerous  corruptions  of 
ancient  documents  have  come  in  where  a  scribe  attempted  to 
substitute  a  smoother  reading  for  one  which  was  to  him  obscure 
or  ungrammatical.  The  well-known  dictum  that  the  more  diffi- 
cult reading  is  to  be  preferred  derives  its  force  from  this  fact.  No 
doubt  the  dictum  has  sometimes  been  abused  ;  but,  rightly  under- 
stood, it  is  the  foundation  of  sound  criticism.  The  grammatical 
correctness  of  |^  is  no  argument  for  its  originality,  and  our  rule 
should  read  :  Where  (§  and  |^  shora  variant  readmgs,  both  being 
grammatically  intelligible,  they  have  prima  facie  eqi4al  claims  to 
attention,  and  the  decision  between  them  must  be  made  on  the 
ground  of  internal  probability.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
frequent  verdict  must  be  non  liquet. 

"  2.  Where  ^  shows  a  younger  reading,  that  is,  one  based  on 
correction,  this  may  be  remarked  according  to  (3 ;  but  we  must 
not  change  the  text  of  ?^." 

If  the  author  wishes  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Massoretic 
text,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  doing  so,  and  we  cannot  hold  him 
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to  more  than  his  avowed  object.  If  he  sets  out  to  remove  only 
the  grammatically  unintelligible  readings,  he  has  a  right  so  to  limit 
himself.  But  if  he  is  endeavouring  to  understand  the  Books  of 
Samuel  (and  that  is  the  object  of  a  commentary),  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  retain  a  reading  which  he  believes  to  have 
come  into  the  text  by  the  "  correction"  of  a  scribe. 

"  3.  Where  &  shows  a  p/us  as  compared  with  ^,  this  must  be 
accepted  only  where  the  connexion  compels  us.  But  even  here 
we  must  remark  : 

"  (a)  The  inserted  sentence  of  (3  may  have  been  interpolated, 
and  so  we  cannot  be  certain  that  we  do  not  accept  with  it  matter 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  text. 

"  {/?)  Often  the  p/us  of  i3,  even  though  (according  to  our  ideas 
of  style)  it  fits  smoothly  in  the  context,  lies  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  an  addition  of  the  translators ;  and  if  it  is  that,  it  cannot 
come  into  consideration." 

To  this  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  longer  text  is  always 
open  to  suspicion.  Observation  shows  that  an  ancient  document 
is  more  hkely  to  be  interpolated  thaa  to  be  abbreviated.  But  this 
rule  should  not  be  turned  against  (§  alone ;  it  should  be  made 
general :  The  plus  0/  either  text  is  suspicious  imless  we  discover 
probable  cause  of  accidental  omission.  The  most  probable  cause 
of  omission  is,  of  course,  homeoteleuton,  and  this  is  as  likely  to 
affect  ^  as  to  affect  (Ji.  Several  cases  where  it  has  undoubtedly 
affected  ^  are  noticed  in  this  commentary.  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  translators  of  (S  made  insertions  in  their  text.  All  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  they  tried  to  render  the  text  before 
them.  The  danger  of  taking  over  interpolated  matter  from  (^, 
with  a  genuine  reading,  can  scarcely  be  called  considerable.  The 
text  of  ^  has  itself  suffered  from  the  ordinary  accidents  of 
transmission,  is  all  we  need  to  say. 

"  4.  (§  comes  into  consideration  only  where  ^  has  really  been 
corrupted,  and  even  then  only  : 

"  (a)    In  case  %  had  not  itself  the  corrupt  reading  before  it. 

"  (<^)  In  case  (§  does  not  show  a  correct,  but  wholly  divergent, 
text. 

"  (<:)    In  case  ^  cannot  be  emended  from  its  own  resources." 

The  rule  thus  formulated  proves  useless  in  practice.     The  task 
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of  the  critic  is  precisely  to  discover  when  his  text  has  really  been 
corrupted  {entstdlt).  The  most  dangerously  corrupt  passages  are 
those  which  seem  to  read  with  perfect  smoothness.  The  great 
value  of  (§  is  that  it  calls  our  attention  to  just  such  passages. 
The  limitation  of  our  use  of  (§  to  the  cases  '  where  (§  had  not 
itself  the  corrupt  reading  before  it '  is  also  useless  in  practice. 
The  critic  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  (^  tried  to 
render  the  text  which  we  find  in  our  copies.  This  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  it  is  needless  to  state  it.  Textual  criticism  is 
always  more  or  less  subjective  ;  in  many  cases  that  arise,  opinions 
will  differ.  Some  will  suppose  the  rendering  of  (H  to  be  based  on 
a  divergent  text,  where  others  see  in  it  an  attempt  to  translate  our 
^.  We  are  compelled  to  make  allowance  for  this  difference,  with 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  a  growing  consensus  of  judgment  as 
time  goes  on. 

When  (©  has  a  '  correct  but  wholly  divergent  text,'  its  testimony 
is  of  the  highest  value.  It  may  have  preserved  for  us  a  reading 
which  became  illegible  in  one  of  the  ancestors  of  f^,  and  which 
was  then  filled  in  on  conjecture  by  a  scribe.  Qr  it  may  show 
where  a  text,  really  original,  has  been  purposely  obscured  so  as 
not  to  offend  later  religious  susceptibilities.  Or  again,  it  may 
show  a  gap  which  has  been  differently  filled  in,  in  the  different 
copies.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  it  right  to  refuse  the  help 
of  (g. 

What  is  meant  by  emending  "^  from  its  own  resources  {aus  sich 
hemus)  is  not  clear.  The  phrase  might  describe  emendation  from 
Hebrew  MSS.,  and  it  is  evident  that  these  must  not  be  neglected. 
Our  trouble  is  that  they  are  entirely  inadequate  —  they  do  not 
suggest  a  remedy  for  the  most  desperate  passages  in  the  Books  of 
Samuel.  Even  where  they  seem  to  give  us  help  they  may  be  sim- 
ply proffering  ingenious  conjectures  of  the  scribes.  In  any  case 
they  cannot  claim  the  antiquity  which  certainly  belongs  to  the  text 
of  (g. 

But  emending  |^  aus  sich  heraus  may  possibly  mean  construct- 
ing a  text  by  analogy,  on  the  basis  of  parallel  passages,  or  ac- 
cording to  known  Hebrew  usage.  But  this  is  simply  conjectural 
emendation.  We  cannot  do  without  conjecture,  but  it  should  be 
our  last  resort,  and  it  should  not  be  put  in  the  same  class  with 
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emendation  on  the  basis  of  evidence,  even  the  evidence  of  a 
version. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  exegete  cannot  consistently  set  his 
aim  short  of  the  earliest  attainable  text. 


II.     LUCIAN   AND   THEODOTION 

As  has  been  pointed  out  (Introduction,  p.  xxxi),  a  distinct 
recension  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament  is  preserved  for  us  in  the 
edition  of  Lagarde.  This  recension  has  been  identified  by  Lagarde 
himself  with  that  of  Lucian,  of  which  we  are  informed  by  Jerome. 
What  is  actually  established  about  it  is  that  it  represents  the  text 
current  in  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  existence  of  two  such  divergent  texts  as  are  embodied  in 
this  (^')  and  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (^)  presents  some  problems 
which  are  yet  far  from  solution,  but  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
reader  may  be  directed. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  unable  to  say  when  and  where  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made. 
The  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Pentateuch  alone,  and,  even  if  it  were  trustworthy, 
it  could  throw  no  light  upon  the  translation  of  the  historical  books. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  various  attempts  were  made  for  these, 
and  that  our  copies  represent  the  mingling  of  these  various  trans- 
lations. We  have  internal  evidence  that  two  distinct  versions  of 
the  Book  of  Judges  were  current,*  and  that  they  have  been  con- 
founded in  our  editions  of  (3.  The  conditions  which  invited  to 
independent  attempts  at  translation  are  the  same  for  the  Books 
of  Samuel  as  for  the  Book  of  Judges.  Even  if  there  were  one 
version  which  served  as  a  substratum  for  all  the  copies,  the  scribes 
of  that  day,  so  far  as  they  had  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  would 
feel  at  liberty  to  alter  or  expand  their  archetype,  so  that  there 
would  soon  appear  to  be  "  as  many  versions  as  there  were  copies," 
as  was  afterwards  the  case  with  the  Latin  Bible. 

The  state  of  things  when  Christian  scholarship  began  to  interest 
itself  in  the  Biblical  text  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  labours  of 

*  Moore,  Judges,  pp.  xliv-xlvi. 
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Origen.  These  labours  are  visibly  illustrated  by  a  recently  recov- 
ered fragment  of  the  Hexapla,*  as  well  as  set  forth  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Fathers.  They  interest  us  here  because  they  make 
known  to  us  a  number  of  different  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek.  Besides  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  original 
Septuagint,  Origen  had  in  his  hands  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion.  Besides  these  four,  he  was  acquainted  with  portions  of  a 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
all  the  Greek  translations  then  in  existence  were  known  even  to 
this  indefatigable  scholar.  The  contrary  is  the  case,  for  one  of  the 
two  translations  of  the  Book  of  Judges  seems  to  have  escaped  his 
notice. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  therefore  to  exercise  caution  in  treating 
the  Greek  material  in  our  possession.  We  should  not  confuse  our- 
selves by  assuming  that  all  our  MSS.  or  recensions  are  influenced 
by  one  or  another  of  the  versions  known  to  Origen.  It  seems 
especially  undesirable  to  postulate  various  forms  of  these  versions, 
as  though  we  could  distinguish  a  first,  second,  and  third  edition 
of  Symmachus,  as  many  of  Theodotion,  and  so  of  the  others. 

That  this  caveat  is  not  uncalled  for  is  illustrated  by  Mez  in  his 
essay  on  the  Bible  of  Josephus.f  In  this  book  the  author  gives  a 
very  instructive  comparison  of  Josephus  with  the  historical  data 
of  Judges  and  Samuel.  The  statements  of  the  Antiquities  are  set 
side  by  side  with  those  of  our  5^  and  with  those  of  the  different 
recensions  of  (§.  His  conclusion  is  that  Josephus  follows  the  text 
of  Lucian.  The  necessary  inference  is  that  the  text  of  Lucian  is 
older  than  Lucian  —  for  Josephus  wrote  two  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Lucian.  ''There  were  two  Greek  Bibles  before  the  time 
of  Origen,  the  text  of  ^  and  its  congeners,  probably  native  to 
Egypt,  and  a  Syro-Itahan  Bible,  best  preserved  in  the  so-called 
Lucian  text "  —  this  is  the  conclusion  of  Mez,  and  it  is  one  which 
we  may  provisionally  accept. 

Doubt  begins  to  assert  itself  at  the  next  step  in  the  argumenta- 
tion. Our  author  goes  on  to  point  out  that  Origen  knew  a  Greek 
Old  Testament,  which  he  called  by  the  name  of  Theodotion,     On 

*  Klostermann,  "  Die  Mailander  Fragment  der  Hexapla,"  ZA  TW.  XVI.  p.  334 ff. 
\  Die  Dibel  des  Josephus  untersucht  f'llr  Buck  V-VII  der  Archdologie.     Basel, 
1895- 
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the  basis  of  certain  resemblances  between  our  Lucian  and  the 
fragments  of  Theodotion,  he  concludes  that  the  two  were  allied  in 
some  way.  He  formulates  his  conclusion  in  the  words  :  "  The 
primitive  Lucian  has  become  a  primitive  Theodotion ; "  by  which 
he  means  that  ^  is  only  a  copy  of  Origen's  Theodotion,  and  that 
an  earlier  copy  of  the  same  version  was  the  Bible  of  Josephus. 
The  proposition  is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  examination. 

In  order  not  to  confound  things  that  differ,  we  should  avoid 
assuming  that  there  were  other  Lucians  than  the  Lucian  known  to 
us,  or  other  Theodotions  than  the  Theodotion  whose  fragments 
have  been  preserved  to  us.  Our  two  known  quantities  are  the 
recension  of  ^  in  the  edition  of  Lagarde  (or  the  MSS.  on  which 
that  edition  is  based),  and  the  fragments  of  Theodotion  collected 
by  Field  in  his  edition  of  the  Hexapla.  Our  task  is  to  compare 
these  known  and  tangible  entities,  and  not  to  confuse  ourselves 
with  their  unknown  predecessors.  Predecessors  they  doubtless 
had,  but  these  are  as  yet  out  of  our  reach. 

Bringing  the  text  of  ^  and  ^  into  the  comparison,*  the  relevant 
facts  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Of  144  instances  adduced  by  Mez,  there  are  hventy-five  in 
which  Josephus  agrees  with  the  text  common  to  the  three  Greek 
witnesses  ^'^'^.  There  are  eighty-eight  in  which  he  agrees  with 
neither  one  of  the  three.  Out  of  the  remainder  we  discover  seven- 
teen in  which  he  may  be  fairly  counted  for  ^,  in  seven  he  agrees 
with  ^^,  in  four  with  ^^,  in  two  with  ^^,  while  in  only  one  can  he 
be  said  to  go  with  ^  as  against  the  other  two  witnesses. 

The  result  is  a  negative  one.  The  large  number  of  instances  in 
which  Josephus  agrees  with  neither  one  of  our  three  forms  of  text 
shows  that  his  Bible  cannot  be  identified  with  either  one  of  these. 
But  as  between  these,  his  Bible  appreciably  resembled  ^,  whereas 
it  seems  to  have  had  no  connexion  with  the  type  of  text  preserved 
in  ^.  Although  negative,  this  result  is  an  important  one.  It 
indicates  that  the  Josephus  text  should  be  counted  as  a  separate 
recension  of  (§. 

2.  Comparison  of  the  two  Greek  texts  shows  that  ^  is  notice- 
ably fuller  than  ^.     In  the  first  six  chapters  of  Samuel,  about  one 

*  The  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  Books  of  Samuel. 
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tenth  of  the  words  in  ^  are  not  in  ^  —  over  4400  in  one,  to  about 
4000  in  the  other.  The  disproportion  in  other  parts  of  the  Book 
is  not  so  marked.  But  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  they  differ  by  seven 
or  eight  per  cent,  \.\\q  plus  being  almost  uniformly  on  the  side  of  ■^. 

3.  Examination  into  the  nature  of  this  additional  matter  shows 
that  a  part  of  it  is  due  to  a  desire  to  make  good  Greek.  Thus, 
the  most  frequent  insertion  is  that  of  the  definite  article,  which  is 
needed  by  the  Greek  idiom  but  is  not  expressed  in  Hebrew  (and 
is  consequently  omitted  by  ^).  For  Kvpiw  ^  we  find  tw  KvpCta  ^',  for 
Kt^wros  Kvpiov  ^,  -^  Kt/5a)Tos  Tov  Kvpiov  ^.  The  shorter  form  is  here 
more  exactly  representative  of  the  Hebrew,  the  longer  is  better 
Greek.  For  the  same  reason,  we  find  a  preposition  used  in  ^ 
which  is  lacking  in  ^ ;  in  a  few  cases  the  conjunction  is  inserted, 
and  in  a  rather  larger  number  the  subject  or  object  of  the  verb, 
unexpressed  in  ^  and  ^,  is  suppHed  in  ^.  In  saying  that  such 
words  have  been  supplied  in  ^,  or  in  calling  them  insertions,  we 
must  be  careful  to  guard  our  words,  for  we  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  ^  is  the  earlier  text  which  forms  the  basis  upon  which  ^  sup- 
plied what  was  lacking,  or  into  which  it  inserted  these  additional 
words.  The  number  of  these  additional  words  is  such  that  we 
can  hardly  think  of  an  editor  going  through  a  previously  existing 
text  and  inserting  them  into  it.  They  are  entirely  consistent  with 
the  theory  that  the  translator  of  ^  was  independent  of  any  prede- 
cessor, and  that  he  was  less  slavishly  bound  to  his  text  than  the 
translator  of  ^.  If  Lagarde's  canon  be  correct,  that  the  more 
exact  conformity  shows  later  date,  we  should  argue  for  the  priority 
of^ 

4.  There  are,  however,  indications  that  the  plus  of  ^  is  some- 
times due  to  interpolation  of  a  shorter  text.  One  of  the  first 
examples  we  meet  is  i  S.  i^  where  ^  has  rm'zi  r\yr\'h.  In  ^  this 
is  rendered  by  tw  Kvp'm  OeiS  aaPawO,  whereas  we  find  in  ^  rw  Kvptta 
a-a/SawO  OeS  TravTOKpaTopi.  It  is  evident  that  aa^awO  and  Travro- 
Kparopi  represent  the  same  Hebrew  word,  and  therefore  that  ^  has 
been  interpolated.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  its  original  was  the 
text  of  ^.  In  fact  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  its  earliest  form  was 
Tw  KvpiM  0€(S  iravTOKpoLTopL,  which  is  a  complete  translation  of  5^ 
or  rather  of  a  variant  Hebrew  text,  and  that  o-aftawd  was  injected 
into  this  by  a  scribe  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  phrase.     In  somr 
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cases  the  argument  is  not  so  clear,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
^  has  sometimes  been  expanded  by  insertion  of  a  new  translation 
alongside  of  the  old.  But  it  seems  impossible  in  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  variations  to  prove  that  ^  was  the  original  on  which 
^  is  fashioned. 

5.  One  point  of  considerable  importance  seems  demonstrable  : 
the  Theodotion  of  Origen  is  not  identical  with  our  ^.  This  is 
estabhshed  by  more  than  one  line  of  argument : 

a.  According  to  Field  {Hexapla  Origenis,  I.  p.  xxxixf.),  one 
mark  of  Theodotion  is  leaving  Hebrew  words  untranslated,  trans- 
ferring them  in  Greek  letters.  This  editor  gives  a  list  of  such 
words,  six  of  which  occur  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  Out  of  these 
six  only  o?ie  is  found  in  ^,  namely,  e^  avadwO  for  nnya,  i  S.  15^^ 

d.  Origen's  diacritical  marks  give  us  a  criterion.  It  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  the  Hexapla  the  text  of  (§ 
(what  Origen  regarded  as  the  original  Septuagint)  was  emended 
to  conform  to  the  type  of  Hebrew  then  current.  Where  it  was 
deficient,  words  and  phrases  were  inserted.  These  inserted  words 
and  phrases  had  prefixed  to  them  an  asterisk  (made  in  the  Greek 
form  a),  and,  what  especially  interests  us  here,  they  were  gener- 
ally taken  from  Theodotion.  Although  the  greater  part  of  these 
marks  are  no  longer  preserved  to  us  (for  the  Books  of  Samuel), 
yet  we  have  occasionally  in  Greek  MSS.  some  words  sud  asterisco, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  these  asterisks  for  the  most  part  go 
back  to  Origen.  Their  testimony  is  exhibited  by  Field,  and  in 
I  Samuel  we  find  29  asterisks.  In  fourteen  cases  the  asterisked 
words  are  found  in  ^  ;  in  six  cases  the  same  matter  is  found  in  ^, 
but  in  different  words.  In  the  remaining  nine  the  insertions  are 
not  made  in  ^  at  all.  The  conclusion  seems  not  remote.  Our  ^ 
cannot  be  a  faithful  representative  of  Theodotion.  The  cases  in 
which  the  additional  matter  is  inserted  in  other  words  seem  inex- 
plicable if  ^  was  in  any  sense  dependent  on  Theodotion. 

c.  The  early  Fathers  sometimes  directly  cite  Theodotion,  and 
the  MSS.  also  sometimes  designate  his  reading  by  the  initial  letter 
of  his  name.  This  testimony  also  is  conveniently  reproduced  for 
us  by  Field.  In  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  Samuel  I  find  49 
words  or  phrases  assigned  to  Theodotion.  In  only  three  cases  is 
the  reading  found  in  our  ^.     Two  of  these  are  the  insertion  of  the 
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single  word  iKaOrjTo,  i  S.  i^  4^^"  The  word  is  lacking  in  ^,  biit  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  insertion  is  one  that  could  be  made  by 
different  editors  in  entire  independence  of  each  other's  labours. 
In  the  third  case  (i  S.  2^^^)  where  we  find  a  sentence  ascribed  to 
Theodotion  which  we  now  find  in  ^,  there  is  room  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  ascription,  for  Theodoret,  who  is  one  of  our  best 
authorities  on  the  various  Greek  renderings,  says  nothing  of  Theo- 
dotion in  this  connexion.  In  general,  we  must  view  the  testimony 
of  these  schohasts  with  some  reserve.  It  is  always  conceivable 
that  by  some  blunder  a  reading  of  Theodotion  has  been  wrongly 
labelled.  But  all  the  weight  of  this  testimony,  which  is  the  best 
we  have,  is  against  the  identification  of  Theodotion  and  ^ ;  for  it 
must  be  evident  that  three  cases  out  of  forty-nine  cannot  estabhsh 
influence  of  one  recension  on  the  other.  Out  of  this  same  list  we 
find  three  cases  where  Aquila  and  Theodotion  agree,  two  where 
Symmachus  and  Theodotion  agree,  and  two  where  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion  agree.  Yet  the  independence  of  these 
three  Greek  translators  is  universally  acknowledged. 

For  the  Books  of  Samuel,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  :  (a)  that 
the  recension  of  Lucian  cannot  be  treated  as  a  descendant  or  near 
relative  of  Theodotion ;  and  (d)  that  the  type  of  text  used  by 
Josephus  must  be  classed  by  itself,  though  showing  features  of 
resemblance  to  our  ^,  rather  than  to  the  recension  represented  by 
the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

III.    THE   LITERARY  PROCESS 

Professor  Lohr  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  already 
mentioned  (Thenius^  1898),  gives  a  useful  conspectus  of  the 
recent  literary  criticism  of  the  Books  of  Samuel.  He  puts  in 
four  parallel  columns  the  analyses  of  Budde,  Cornill,  Kittel,  and 
Wellhausen.  The  practical  unanimity  of  these  four  authorities  is 
thus  brought  forcibly  to  view.  In  the  additions  or  corrections 
which  he  offers,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  frequently  agrees  with 
opinions  which  I  had  reached  independently  —  as,  for  example,  in 
denying  the  coherence  of  i  S.  7,  and  12  with  E,  and  in  asserting 
the  Deuteronomic  character  of  these  chapters. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  agreement  in  the  criti- 
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cal  analysis  is  so  marked.  The  separation  of  the  different  sources 
may  be  taken  as  virtually  settled.  The  further  question  of  how 
they  came  to  be  united  still  needs  discussion,  though  here  also 
some  points  are  practically  agreed  upon.  I  can  best  indicate  the 
points  of  agreement  and  the  points  of  divergence  by  a  sketch  of 
what  I  suppose  to  be  the  actual  process.  What  really  took  place 
in  the  literary  history  of  Israel  ? 

1.  There  was  an  author  who  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel  with  an  account  of  the  reign  of 
David.  Whether  he  included  the  life  of  Solomon  also  does  not 
concern  us  here.  He  wrote  soon  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and 
his  work  (which  I  call  SI.)  included  the  following  sections  of  our 
Hebrew  Bible  : 

(a)  A  brief  hfe  of  Saul  beginning  with  his  genealogy  (i  S.  9^), 
recounting  his  search  for  the  asses  and  the  meeting  with  Samuel 
(9.  10'"^^),  the  battle  with  Nahash  which  brought  him  to  the  throne 
(11),  and  his  campaign  against  the  Philistines  (13.  14). 

(^)  An  account  of  David  at  the  court  of  Saul,  where  the  interest 
already  turns  more  distinctly  to  David.  It  included  his  coming  to 
court  (i  S.  16^^-'^),  an  adventure  with  the  Philistines  now  lost  to 
us,  Saul's  jealousy  ( 1 8<^'3. 2o-29a  j^n-i;)^  David's  flight  (2i^i«)  and 
his  life  as  an  outlaw  captain  (22.  23'""  25-27.  29.  30),  ending  with 
the  death  of  Saul  (31). 

(c)  David's  reign,  embracing  2  S.  2-4.  7.  9-20,  the  history 
being  originally  concluded  by  the  account  of  Solomon's  corona- 
tion and  the  death  of  David  (i  K.  i.  2). 

For  the  most  part  Professor  Lohr  agrees  with  this  statement, 
and  he  seems  to  represent  the  consensus  of  recent  opinion.  A 
difference  however  emerges  into  view  at  the  next  step  of  the 
reconstruction.     My  own  theory  is  as  follows  : 

2.  A  writer  with  a  theocratic  bias  was  dissatisfied  with  the  com- 
paratively worldly  view  of  David  presented  in  the  history  just 
defined,  and  also  with  its  lack  of  serious  condemnation  of  Saul  — 
for  he  argued  that  the  rejection  of  Saul  must  be  accounted  for  by 
something  in  his  character.  This  author  therefore  rewrote  the 
history,  making  use,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  data  given  by  SI., 
though  he  seems  to  have  had  some  other  source  at  his  command. 
His  design  was  to  show  how  Samuel  was  the  ruler  of  Israel  by 
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divine  right  until  the  choice  of  David.     His  work,  which  I  call 
Sm.,  included  : 

(a)  For  the  life  of  Samuel ;  an  account  of  his  early  life  and  the 
fall  of  Eli's  house  (i  S.  1-6),  the  deliverance  from  the  PhiHstines 
(7),  the  demand  for  a  king  and  its  answer  by  the  sacred  lot 
(8.  10^""^),  the  farewell  address   (12),  and  the  rejection  of  Saul 

(15). 

{/?)  For  the  early  life  of  David;  his  anointing  (16^"^^),  his 
exploit  with  GoHath  (17  in  some  form),  the  consequent  intro- 
duction to  court  (18^"*),  the  jealousy  of  Saul  and  the  insult  in  the 
matter  of  Merab  (18'^''^),  various  attempts  upon  David,  his  flight 
to  Samuel,  to  Achish,  and  to  Moab  (i8""-i9>°.  19^^-'*.  211^-1".  22'^-*), 
his  generosity  to  Saul  (2  3'^-24'*^),  concluding  with  Samuel's  last 
appearance  (28)  and  the  death  of  Saul  (2S.  i). 

{c)  For  the  reign  of  David  he  was  content  with  mentioning  the 
coronation  by  all  Israel,  some  account  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  removal  of  the  Ark,  and  the  detailed  Messianic  promise 
(2  S.  7),  with  a  summary  of  David's  wars.  Probably  he  gave  also 
some  additional  matter  now  lost  to  us,  the  Redactor  having  found 
that  it  too  obviously  duplicates  what  has  been  preserved  from  the 
other  document. 

3.  The  union  of  these  two  accounts  into  one  history  would  give 
us  substantially  our  present  Books  of  Samuel,  and  the  process  is  so 
much  hke  what  actually  took  place  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  we  may 
claim  analogy  as  an  argument  in  its  favour.  I'he  alternate  theory 
sees  in  the  sections  which  I  have  classed  together,  fragments  of 
different  origin  inserted  into  the  framework  of  SI.  at  different 
times.     Lohr's  statement  is  : 

"Interpolations  are:  (a)  i  S.  15  and  28  —  Saul's  rejection, 
dating  from  the  prophetic  period ;  (<5)  2  S.  7  —  the  prophecy  of 
the  eternal  continuance  of  David's  house,  later  than  the  preceding 
but  preexiUc  ;  {c)  1  S.  10*  13''''^  —  a  parallel  to  15,  older  than  the 
reception  of  the  younger  source  into  7-12,  and  dating  from  the 
Exile. 

"  Additions  are  :  (a)  i  S.  1-3  —  an  account  of  the  youth  of 
Samuel,  probably  taken  from  some  outside  history,  here  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  7-12;  (^)  i  S.  4-6  —  an  ancient  narrative 
of  the  experiences  of  the  Ark,  adopted  with   the  intention  of 
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SIGNATURES   FOR  THE   HEBREW  TEXT   AND   VERSIONS   OF  THE   OLD 
TESTAMENT 


J^     The  received  consonantal  text  of 

the  Hebrew  Bible. 
IH    The  Hebrew  text  with  vowels  and 

accents  —  Massoretic. 
^     The  Greek  version  in  its  various 

recensions  —  see  Introduction, 

§7. 


I  The  Old  Latin,  derived  from  some 
form  of  @. 

%  The  Latin  version  made  by  Je- 
rome. 

&  The  Syriac  version,  ordinarily 
called  the  Peshitta. 

9C     The  Targum. 
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Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford 

New  Editioti  Revised 


Crown  8vo,  558  pages,  $2.50  net 


^  ■  It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  critical  work  in  the  English  Ian- 
gfuage  on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the 
present  state  of  research  in  Germany." — Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 

"  Canon  Driver  has  arranged  his  material  excellently,  is  succinct 
without  being  hurried  or  unclear,  and  treats  the  various  critical  prob- 
lems involved  with  admirable  fairness  and  good  judgment." 

—Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 

"His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,  unbiassed,  and  inde- 
pendent. It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  .  .  The  service, 
which  his  book  will  render  in  the  present  confusion  of  mind  on  this 
great  subject,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated." — The  London  Tunes, 

"As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language 
equal  to  this  '  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament' 
for  the  student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  modern  criticism 
thinks  about  the  Bible." — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Outlook. 

"The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treat- 
ment, reverent  in  its  tone,  sympathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  its 
recognition  of  difficulties,  conservative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word)  in  its  statement  of  results." 

—Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  in  the  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 

"  In  workmg  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  each  book  in 
order  and  goes  through  it  with  marvelous  and  microscopic  care. 
Every  verse,  every  clause,  word  by  word,  is  sifted  and  weighed,  and 
its  place  in  the  literary  organism  decided  upon." 

—  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

"  It  contains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  have 
been  waiting.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is  excellent;  it  will  be  found 
helpful,  characterized  as  it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  of 
mind,  which,  when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  de- 
grees of  probability." — New   World. 

"...  Canon  Driver's  book  is  characterized  throughout  by 
thorough  Christian  scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the 
expression  of  mere  opinions,  candor  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  of 
the  necessary  inferences  from  them,  and  the  devout  recognition  of 
the  divine  inworking  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokens  of  divine  inspiration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  em- 
bodies it." — Dr.  A.  P.  PiiABODY,  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune. 
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By  GEORGE  B.  STEVENS,  D.D. 

Ftofessor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University, 


Crown  8vo,  480  pages,  $2.50  net 


"In  style  it  is  rarely  clear,  simple,  and  strong,  adapted  alike  to  the  gen- 
er  il  reader  and  the  theological  student.  The  former  class  will  find  it  read- 
able and  interesting  to  an  unusual  degree,  while  the  student  will  value  its 
thorough  scholarship  and  completeness  of  treatment.  His  work  has  a  sim- 
plicity, beauty,  and  freshness  that  add  greatly  to  its  scholarly  excellence  and 
worth." — Christian  Advocate. 

"  Professor  Stevens  is  a  profound  student  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  as 
far  as  possible  divested  of  any  prepossessions  concerning  its  message.  In 
his  study  of  it  his  object  has  been  not  to  find  texts  that  might  seem  to  bol- 
ster up  some  system  of  theological  speculation,  but  to  find  out  what  the 
writers  of  the  various  books  meant  to  say  and  teach." — JV.   Y.   Ti'ihine. 

"  It  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  discriminating,  impartial  research 
and  statement." — The  Congregatiottalist. 

"  Professor  Stevens  has  given  us  a  very  good  book.  A  liberal  conser- 
vative, he  takes  cautious  and  moderate  positions  in  the  field  of  New  Testa- 
ment criticism,  yet  is  admirably  fair-minded.  His  method  is  patient  and 
tnorough.  He  states  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him  with  care 
and  clearness.  The  proportion  of  quotation  and  reference  is  well  adjusted 
and  the  reader  is  kept  well  informed  concerning  the  course  of  opinion  with- 
out being  drawn  away  from  the  text  of  the  author's  own  thought.  His 
iudgments  on  difficult  questions  are  always  put  with  self-restraint  and 
sobriety." — TAe  Churchman. 

"  It  will  certainly  take  its  place,  after  careful  reading,  as  a  valuable 
svnopsis,  neither  bare  nor  over-elaborate,  to  which  recourse  will  be  had  by 
the  student  or  teacher  who  requires  within  moderate  compass  the  gist  oi 
liioderu  research." — The  Literary  World. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR  AND  THE 
WORKING  CHURCH 

By  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "Applied  Christianity,"  "Who  Wrote  the  Bible?"  "Ruling 
Ideas  of  the  Preseiii  Age,"  etc. 


Crown  8vo,  485  pages,  $2.So  net. 


"  Dr.  Gladden  may  be  regarded  as  an  expert  and  an  authority  on  practi- 
cal theology.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  judge  that  it  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  ministry  of  all  the  Protestant  churches." — T/ie  Interior. 

"  Packed  with  wisdom  and  instruction  and  a  profound  piety.     .     . 
It  is  pithy,  pertinent,  and  judicious  from  cover  to  cover.     ...     An  ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive,  sagacious,  and  suggestive  study  and  application 
of  its  theme." — T/ie  Congregatio7ialist. 

"  We  have  here,  for  the  pastor,  the  most  modern  practical  treatise  yet 
published — sagacious,  balanced,  devout,  inspiring." — The  Dial. 

"  His  long  experience,  his  eminent  success,  his  rare  literary  ability,  and 
his  diligence  as  a  student  combine  to  make  of  this  a  model  book  for  its  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  We  know  not  where  the  subjects  are  more  wisely  discussed 
than  here." — The  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

"  This  book  should  be  the  vade  mecuni  of  every  working  pastor.  It 
abounds  in  wise  counsels  and  suggestions,  the  result  of  large  experience 
and  observation.  No  sphere  of  church  life  or  church  work  is  left  untreated." 
—  The  (Canadian)  Methodist  Magazine  and  Review, 

"  A  happier  combination  of  author  and  subject,  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
can  hardly  be  found.  ...  It  is  comprehensive,  practical,  deeply 
spiritual,  and  fertile  in  wise  and  suggestive  thought  upon  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  men." — The  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 

"  Dr.  Gladden  writes  with  pith  and  point,  but  with  wise  moderation,  a 
genial  tone  and  great  good  sense.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  in  an  excel- 
lent, business-like  and  vital  English  style,  which  carries  the  author's  point 
and  purpose  and  has  an  attractive  vitality  of  its  own." — The  Independent. 

*'  A  comprehensive,  inspiring,  and  helpful  guide  to  a  busy  pastor.  Ons 
f.nds  in  it  a  multitude  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  development  of  tht 
spiritual  and  working  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  answer  to  many  problems' 
that  are  a  constant  perplexity  to  the  faithful  minister." 

The  Christian  Intelligencer 
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"  The  author's  work  is  ably  done.  .  .  .  This  volume  is  worth;-  oJ 
fts  place  in  the  series." — The  Congregationalist. 

"  Invaluable  as  a  resume  of  the  latest  critical  work  upon  the  great  forma- 
tive period  of  the  Christian  Church." — T/ie  Christian  World  (London). 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  remarkable  work,  both  on  account 
of  the  thoroughness  of  its  Ci^"''cism  and  the  boldness  of  its  views." 

- — The  Scotsman. 

"  The  ability  and  learning  of  Proisssor  McGififert's  work  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  and,  whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  its  critical  opinion,  its 
manifest  sincerity,  candid  scholars  will  not  fail  to  appreciate." 

— Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Pre-eminently  a  clergyman's  book;  but  there  are  m.any  reasons  why  it 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  thoughtful  Christian  person.  The  style 
is  vivid  and  at  times  picturesque.  The  results  rather  than  the  processes  of 
learning  are  exhibited.  It  is  full  of  local  color,  of  striking  narrative,  and  of 
keen,  often  brilliant,  character  analysis.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the 
Sunday-school  teacher." — Boston  Advertiser. 

"  For  a  work  of  such  wide  learning  and  critical  accuracy,  and  which  deals 
with  so  many  difficult  and  abstruse  problems  of  Christian  history,  this  is  re- 
markably readable." — The  Independent. 

"It  is  certain  that  Professor  McGiffert's  work  has  set  the  mark  for 
future  effort  in  the  obscure  fields  of  research  into  Christian  origin." 

— Neiv  York  Tribune. 

"  Dr.  McGifTert  has  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  suggestive,  and  con- 
structive  work.  He  is  in  thorough  and  easy  possession  of  his  sources  and 
materials,  so  that  his  positive  construction  is  seldom  interrupted  by  citations, 
the  demolition  of  opposing  views,  or  the  irrelevant  discussion  of  subordmate 
questions." — The  Methodist  Review. 

"The  clearness,  self -consistency,  and  force  of  the  whole  impression  of 
Apostolic  Christianity  with  which  we  leave  this  book,  goes  far  to  guarantee 
its  permanent  value  and  success." — The  Exi>ositQr. 
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BY 

GEORGE  P.  FISHER,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  University. 

Crown  8vo,  583  pages,  $2.50  net. 


"  He  gives  ample  proof  of  rare  scholarship.  Many  of  the  old  doc- 
trines are  restated  with  a  freshness,  lucidity  and  elegance  of  style 
which  make  it  a  very  readable  book." — TAe  New  York  Observer. 

''Intrinsically  this  volume  is  worthy  of  a  foremost  place  m  our 
modern  literature  .  .  .  We  have  no  work  on  the  subject  in  English 
eoual  to  it,  for  variety  and  range,  clearness  of  statement,  judicious 
guidance,  and  catholicity  of  tone." — London  Nonconformist  and  Inde- 
fendento 

"  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Dr.  Fisher  has  produced  the  best  His- 
tory of  Doctrine  that  we  have  in  English." — The  New  York  Evatigehst. 

"  It  is  to  me  quite  a  marvel  how  a  book  of  this  kind  (Fisher's 
'History  of  Christian  Doctrine")  can  be  written  so  accurately  to 
scale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very  complete  com- 
mand of  all  the  periods."— Prof.  William  San  day,  Oxford. 

"It  presents  so  many  new  and  fresh  points  and  is  so  thoroughly 
treated,  and  brings  into  view  contemporaneous  thought,  especially 
the  American,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it,  and  will  be  an  equal 
pleasure  to  go  back  to  it  again  and  again." — Bishop  John  F.  Hurst. 

"  Throughout  there  is  manifest  wide  reading,  careful  prepara- 
tion, spirit  and  good  ^Mdi<gn\&n\." — Philadelphia  Presbyterian. 

"  The  language  and  style  are  alike  delightfully  fresh  and  easy 
.  .  .  A  book  which  will  be  found  both  stimulating  and  instructive 
to  the  student  of  theology." — The  Churchman. 

"Professor  Fisher  has  trained  the  public  to  expect  the  excellen 
cies  of  scholarship,  candor,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lucidity 
and  elegance  of  style  in  whatever  comes  from  his  pen.  But  in  the 
present  work  he  has  surpassed  himself." — Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  o/ 
Harvard  Divinity  School. 

"  It  meets  the  severest  standard;  there  is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
thorough  research,  keenly  analytic  thought,  and  rarest  enrichment 
for  a  positive,  profound  and  learned  critic.  There  is  interpretative 
and  revealing  sympathy.  It  is  of  the  class  of  works  that  mark  epochs 
in  their  several  departments." — The  Outlook. 

"  As  a  first  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  Professor  Fisher's 
volume  has  the  merit  of  being  full,  accurate  and  interesting." 

— Prof.  Marcus  Dods 

"  .  .  .  He  gathers  up,  reorganizes  and  presents  the  results  of 
investigation  in  a  style  rarely  full  of  literary  charm." 

—  The  Interior. 
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"As  this  book  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  attractive 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  we  are  familiar  with.  Patient  and  ex- 
haustive in  its  method  of  inquiry,  and  stimulating  and  suggestive  in 
the  topic  it  handles,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  help  to  the 
task  of  the  moral  understanding  and  interpretation  of  human  life." 

—  T/te  Living  Church, 

"  This  book  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value.  It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship  and  American  Chris- 
tian thinking.  It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wrought  out  with  re- 
markable grasp  of  conception,  and  power  of  just  analysis,  fullness  of 
information,  richness  of  thought,  and  affluence  of  apt  and  luminous 
illustration.  Its  style  is  singularly  clear,  simple,  facile,  and  strong. 
Too  much  gratification  can  hardly  be  expressed  at  the  way  the  author 
lifts  the  whole  subject  of  ethics  up  out  of  the  slough  of  mere  natural- 
ism into  its  own  place,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  and  vision." — The  Advance. 

"  The  subjects  treated  cover  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
lations,  theoretical  and  practical,  natural  and  revealed,  individual  and  social, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  To  enthrone  the  personal  Christ  as  the  true  content 
of  the  ethical  ideal,  to  show  how  this  ideal  is  realized  in  Christian  conscious 
ness  and  how  applied  in  the  varied  departments  of  practical  life— these  are 
the  main  objects  of  the  book  and  no  objects  could  be  loftier." 

—  The  Congregaiionalist. 

"  The  author  has  written  with  competent  knowledge,  with  great  spiritual 
insight,  and  in  a  tone  of  devoutness  and  reverence  worthy  of  his  theme." 

—  The  London  Ltidepcndent. 

"It  is  methodical,  comprehensive,  and  readable ;  few  subdivisions, 
direct  or  indirect,  are  omitted  in  the  treatment  of  the  broad  theme,  and 
though  it  aims  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  not  a  popular  handbook,  it 
may  be  perused  at  random  with  a  good  deal  of  suggestiveness  and  profit." 

—  The  Sunday  School  Times. 

"  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  author,  presenting  an  exemplary  temper 
end  manner  throughout,  being  a  model  of  clearness  in  thought  and  term, 
and  containing  passages  of  exquisite  finish.  "—/r^ar//^r^  Seminar;;  KecorC. 

"  We  commend  this  book  to  all  reading,  intelligent  men,  ant'  especi  U» 
to  ministers,  who  will  find  in  it  many  fresh  suggestions." 

-^Professor  A.  1    Brucj 


Zf^i  Jnferttdtiottdf  ^tSeofogtcdf  EtfiMtg. 

CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS. 


By  ALEXANDER  V.  Q.  ALLEN,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Eccle  iiastical  History  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  Schoo' 
in  Cambridge. 


Crown  8vo,  577  pages,  $2.50  net. 


'*  Professor  Allen's  Christian  Institutions  may  be  regarded  as  tht.  mos 
important  permanent  contribution  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  made  to  general  theological  thought.  In  a  (ew 
particulars  it  will  not  command  the  universal,  or  even  the  general  assent  of 
discriminating  readers  ;  but  it  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  those  who  rightly  estimate  the  varied,  learned,  and  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  author." — T/te  American  Journal  of  Theology. 

"  As  to  his  method  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  nor  as  to  the  broad, 
critical,  and  appreciative  character  of  his  study.  It  is  an  immensely  sug- 
gestive, stimulating,  and  encouraging  piece  of  work.  It  shows  that  modern 
scholarship  is  not  all  at  sea  as  to  results,  and  it  presents  a  worthy  view  of  a 
great  and  noble  subject,  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  subjects." — The  In- 
dependent. 

"  This  will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  most  valuable  volumes  in  the 
'  International   Theological  Library,'  constituting  in   itself   a  very  complete 
epitome   both   of  general   church   history  and   of  the  history   of   doctrines. 
A  single  quotation  well   illustrates   the  brilliant  style  and  the  pro- 
found thought  of  the  book." — The  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

"The  wealth  of  learning,  the  historical  spirit,  the  philosophic  grasp,  the 
loyalty  to  the  continuity  of  life,  which  everywhere  characterize  this  thorough 
study  of  the  organization,  creeds,  and  cultus  constituting  Christian  Institu- 
tion.  .  .  .  However  the  reader  may  differ  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
author,  few  will  question  his  painstaking  scholarship,  judicial  temperament, 
and  catholicity  of  Christian  spirit."- — The  Advance. 

"It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  be  abreast  of  the  age." — The  Lutheran  Church  Review. 

"  With  all  its  defects  and  limitations,  this  is  a  most  illuminating  and  sug- 
gestive book  on  a  subject  of  abiding  interest." — The  Christian  Intelli- 
gencer." 

"It  is  a  treasury  of  expert  knowledge,  arranged  in  an  orderly  and  lucid 
manner,  and  more  than  ordinarily  readable.  .  .  .  It  is  controlled  by  the 
candid  and  critical  spirit  of  the  careful  historian  who,  of  course,  has  his 
convictions  and  preferences,  but  who  makes  no  claims  in  their  behalf  which 
the  facts  do  not  seem  to  warrant." — The  Congregationalist. 

"  He  writes  in  a  charming  style,  and  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
portant material  pertaining  to  his  subject  which  can  be  found  in  ;io  otlier 
work  in  so  compact  a  form."— ^«4^  Alew  York  Observer. 


Apologetics ; 

Or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated. 

By  the  late  ALEXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Bxegesis,  Free  Church  College, 

Glasgow;  Author  of  "  The  Training  of  the  Twelve,"  "  The  Humilia- 

tion  of  Christ,"  "  The  Kingdom  of  God,"  etc. 


Crown  8vo,  528  pages,  $2.50  net 


Professor  Bruce's  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetics, 
but  an  apologetic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference 
to  whatever  in  our  intellectual  environment  makes  faith  difficult  at 
the  present  time. 

It  addresses  itself  to  men  whose  sympathies  are  with  Christianity, 
and  discusses  the  topics  of  pressing  concern — the  burning  questions 
of  the  hour.  It  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of 
received  belief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer. 

"  The  book  throughout  exhibits  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
conscientious,  independent,  expert  and  devout  Biblical  scholarship, 
and  it  is  of  permanent  value." — Tke  Congregatio^ialist. 

' '  The  practical  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank."  —  T/ie  Independent. 

"  A  patient  and  scholarly  presentation  of  Christianity  under 
aspects  best  fitted  to  commend  it  to  'ingenuous  and  truth-loving 
minds.'  " —  The  Nation. 

"The  book  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to  those  who  propose  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times." — Western  Christian  Advocate. 

"Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  any  difficulty, 
and  he  constantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-minded.  For  this 
reason  he  wins  from  the  start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  reader." — 
Advance. 

"  Its  admirable  spirit,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  its  arguments, 
will  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  those  who 
are  outside  of  Christianity,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  infidels." — 
Neiv  York  Tribune. 

"  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh  and  convincing  manner.  Scarcely 
anyone  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  what 
the  result  of  the  higher  criticism  is  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  history  and  religion  of  Israel." — Andoner  Review. 

"  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  more 
stimulating  to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat 
that  this  volume  is  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and 
sharpest  defence  of  Christianity  that  has  ever  been  written.  Nc 
theological  library  should  be  without  it." — 7ions  Herald. 


^Eie  %nUxnviitionu\  Critical  ^ommtntnxvi. 


"  A  decided  advance  on  all  other  commentaries y  —  The  Outlook. 


DEUTERONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  D.Utt., 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


"  No  one  could  be  better  qualified  than  Professor  Driver  to  write  a  critical 
and  exegetical  commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  His  previous  works  are  author- 
ities in  all  the  departments  involved;  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew 
fanguage,  the  lower  and  higher  criticism,  as  well  as  exegesis  and  Biblical  the- 
ology; ...  the  interpretation  in  this  commentary  is  careful  and  sober  in  the 
main.  A  wealth  of  historical,  geographical,  and  philological  information  illus- 
trates and  elucidates  both  the  narrative  and  the  discourses.  Valuable,  though 
concise,  excursuses  are  often  given."  —  The  CotigregaHonalisi. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  commentary 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  one  of  such  merit. 
This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  upon  Deuter- 
onomy." —  Professor  E.  L.  Curtis,  of  Yale  University. 

"  This  volume  of  Professor  Driver's  is  marked  by  his  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  Old  Tes- 
tament thought.  The  author  finds  scope  for  displaying  his  well-known  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  con- 
structed lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  text." — London  Athenaum. 

"  It  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  best  com- 
mentaries in  any  language  on  the  important  book  with  which  it  c^als.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  o."  the  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  most  painstaking  care  to  make  the  book  useful  to  thorough 
students."  —  The  Lutheran  Churchman. 

"  The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deuteronomy  are,  in  every  in- 
stance, considered  with  care,  insight,  and  critical  acumen.  The  student  who 
wishes  for  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  method  and  temper  of  the 
new  criticism,  will  find  advantage  in  consulting  the  pages  of  Dr.  Driver."  — 
Zion's  Herald. 


'"We  believe  this  series  to  be  of  epoch-maki?ig  importance^' 

—  The  N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

JUDGES. 

By  Dr.  GEORGE   FOOT  MOORE,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Theology,    Harvard  University. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


"The  typographical  execution  of  this  handsome  volume  is  worthy  of  the 
scholarly  character  of  the  contents,  and  higher  praise  could  not  be  given  it.'' 
—  Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University. 

"This  work  represents  the  latest  results  of  'Scientific  Biblical  Scholarship,' 
and  as  such  has  the  greatest  value  for  the  purely  critical  student,  especially  on 
the  side  of  textual  and  literary  criticism."  —  The  Church  Standard. 

"  Professor  Moore  has  more  than  sustained  his  scholarly  reputation  in  this 
work,  which  gives  us  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  commentary  on  Judges  not 
excelled,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  language  of  the  world."  —  Professor 
L.  "W.  Batten,  of  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

"  Although  a  critical  commentary,  this  work  has  i..s  practical  uses,  and  by 
its  divisions,  headlines,  etc.,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  with  the  other  books  of  the 
series,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  pastors  and  scholarly  lay- 
men."—  Portland  Zion's  Herald. 

"  Like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed  —  whilst  to 
those  whose  means  of  securing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  is  simply  invaluable."  —  Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

"  The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  indifference 
to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  least  refreshing.  ...  It  is  a  noble 
introduction  to  the  moral  forces,  ideas,  and  influences  that  controlled  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a  historical  commentary,  with  a 
practical  end  in  view  should  be."  —  The  Independent. 

"  The  work  is  marked  by  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  by  scholarly  research,  by 
critical  acumen,  by  extensive  reading,  and  by  evident  familiarity  with  the 
Hebrew.  Many  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  are  valuable,  while  the 
index  at  the  close  is  serviceable  and  satisfactory."  —  Philadelphia  Presbyterian. 

"  This  volume  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  series  for  accurate  and  wide 
scholarship  given  in  clear  and  strong  English,  ...  the  scholarly  reader  will 
find  delight  in  the  perusal  of  this  ~  •>--•- ^~r.^^  commentary."  —  Ziow'j  Herald. 


tU  JnternatioMf  Cxiiic<xf  Commenfarj. 


"Richly  hpH>ful  to  scholars  and  iHinisters."—lHVL  Presbyterian  Banner. 

The  Books  of  Samuel 


BY 


REV.  HENRY  PRESERVED  SMITH,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Interpretation  in  Am/ierst  College. 


Crown  8vo,  Net  $3.00. 

"Professor  Smith's  Commentary  will  for  some  time  be  the  standard 
work  on  Samuel,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  scholarly  work  s^ 
faithfully  accomplished." — The  Athenaimi. 

"It  is  both  critical  and  exegetical,  and  deals  with  original  Hebrew  and 

Greek.     It  shows  painstaking  diligence  and  considerable  research." Tke 

Presbyterian. 

"  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible  and  sustains  the  well-won  reputation  of 
the  distinguished  author  for  scholarship  and  candor.  All  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  the  Scriptures  will  find  the  work  helpful,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
specific  treatment  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  on  which  it  is  based,  but  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  and  the  aid  it  gives  in  the  general  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  as  modified  by  present-day  criticism."— 7>5^  Philadelphia 
Press. 

"  The  literary  quality  of  the  book  deserves  mention.  We  do  not  usually 
go  to  commentaries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  this  book  has  a  dis- 
tinct, though  unobtrusive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The 
translation  is  always  felicitous,  and  often  renders  further  comment  need- 
less."—  The  Evangelist. 

"The  treatment  is  critical,  and  at  the  same  time  expository.  Conserva- 
tive students  may  find  much  in  this  volume  with  which  they  cannot  agree, 
but  no  one  wishing  to  know  the  most  recent  conclusions  concerning  this 
part  of  sacred  history  can  afford  to  be  without  it." — Philadelphia  Presby- 
terian Journal. 

"The  author  exhibits  precisely  that  scholarly  attitude  which  will  com- 
mend his  work  to  the  widest  audience." — The  Churchman. 

"The  commentary  is  the  most  complete  and  minute  hitherto  published 
by  an  English-speaking  scholar." — Literature. 

"The  volumes  of  Driver  and  Moore  set  a  high  standard  for  the  Old 
Testament  writers ;  but  I  think  Professor  Smith's  work  has  reached  the 
same  high  level.  It  is  scholarly  and  critical,  and  yet  it  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  reverent  devotion,  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  sacred  text." — Prof.  L.  W. 
Batten,  of  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 


"  IVe  deetn  it  as  needful  for  the  studious  pastor  to  possess  himselj 
of  these  volumes  as  to  obtain  the  best  dictionary  and  encyclopedia^ 

—  The  Congregationalist. 


ST.  MARK. 


By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  GOULD,  D.D., 

Late  rrofessor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  P.  E.  Divhuty  ScJwol,  Philadelphia. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $2.50. 


"'  111  point  of  scholarship,  of  accuracy,  of  originahty,  this  last  addition  to  tiic 
series  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  while  for  terseness  and  keenness  of  exegesis, 
we  should  put  it  first  of  them  all."  —  J'he  Congregationalist. 

"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
otudy  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  the 
English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the  proper  use  of 
a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid."  —  The  Lutheran  Quarterly. 

"  Professor  Gould  has  done  his  work  well  and  thoroughly.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mentary is  an  admirable  example  of  the  critical  method  at  its  best.  .  .  .  The 
Word  study  .  .  .  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It  will  rank 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest  commentary  on  this  basal  Gospel."  —  The 
Christian  Intelligencer. 

"  It  will  give  the  student  the  vigorously  expressed  thought  of  a  very  thought- 
ful scholar."  —  The  Church  Standard. 

"  Dr.  Gould's  commentary  on  Mark  is  a  large  success,  .  .  .  and  a  credit  to 
American  scholarship.  .  .  .  He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  commentary  on 
Mark  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  true 
in  the  case  of  every  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs."  —  The  Biblical 

World. 

"The  volume  is  characterized  by  extensive  learning,  patient  attention  to 
details  and  a  fair  degree  of  caution."  —  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

"The  exegetical  portion  of  the  book  is  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gould  does  not  slavishly  follow 
any  authority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  concise  and 
clear."  —  The  Chicago  Standard. 

"  In  clear,  forcible  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  results  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treats 
these  various  subjects  with  the  hand  of  a  master."  —  Boston  Zion's  Herald. 

"The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  history  in  the  case.  .  .  .  His  tit  atment  of  them  is  always  fresh  and 
schoVarly,  and  oftentimes  helpful."  —  'Ihe  JSlew  York  Observer. 


gTte  Intevnattonat  Cd^viticat  (gommentarg. 

"//  IS  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  series  will  stand  fir  si 
among  all  Etiglish  serial  commentaries  on  the  Bible." 

—  The  Biblical  World. 

ST.  LUKE. 

By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  PLUHHER,  D.D., 

Master  of  University  College,  Durham.     Formerly  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


In  the  author's  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  is  contained  a  full 
-treatment  of  a  large  number  of  important  topics  connected  with  the  study  of 
jhe  Gospel,  among  which  are  the  following :  The  Author  of  the  Book  —  The 
Sources  of  the  Gospel  —  Object  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  —  Characteristics, 
Style  and  Language  —  The  Integrity  of  the  Gospel  —  The  Text  —  Literary 
History. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

If  this  Commentary  has  any  special  features,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  illustrations  from  Jewish  writings,  in  the  abundance  of  references  to  the 
Septuagint,  and  to  the  Acts  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
frequent  quotations  of  renderings  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  attention 
which  has  been  paid,  both  in  the  Introduction  and  throughout  the  Notes,  to 
the  marks  of  St.  Luke's  style. 

"  It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
sound  exegesis.  It  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  and  will  take  an  honorable  place  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms 
a  part."  —  Prof.  D.  D.  Salmond,  in  the  Critical  Review. 

"  We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  the  inter- 
pretations. ...  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  book 
is  common  sense,  fortified  by  learning  and  piety."  —  T/ie  Herald  and  Presbyter. 

"  An  important  work,  which  no  student  of  the  Word  of  God  can  safely 
;ieglect." —  T/ie  Church  Standard. 

"The  author  has  both  the  scholar's  knowledge  and  the  scholar's  spirit 
Accessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  commentary.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
nothing  on  the  Third  Gospel  which  more  thoroughly  meets  the  wants  of  the 
Biblical  scholar." —  The  Outlook. 

"  The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  chastened  and  reverent 
Christian,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  as  to  show 
(Christ  in  his  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  character."  —  The  Southern  Church- 
man. 

"  It  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  somewhat  scanty  stock  of 
first-class  commentaries  on  the  Third  Gospel.  By  its  scholarly  thoroughness 
it  well  sustains  the  reputation  which  the  International  Series  has  already 
won."  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  of  Harvard  University. 

This  volume  having  been  so  recently  published,  further  notices  are  not  yel 
available. 


"For  the  student  this  new  commentary  promises  to  be  indispen- 
sable'' — The  Methodist  Recorder. 


ROMANS. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM   SANDAY,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Lsdy  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 


Rev.  A.  C.  HEADLAM,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


"  From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Sanday,  and  from  a  brief  examination  of  the 
book,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  our  best  critical  handbook  to  the  Epistle. 
It  combines  great  learning  with  practical  and  suggestive  interpretation."  — 
Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  scholarship,  and  of  unsurpassed  candor. 
The  introduction  and  detached  notes  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive, 
This  commentary  cannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  all 
earnest  students.  The  volume  augurs  well  for  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber."—  Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  0/  Yale  University. 

"The  scholarship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Sanday  give  assurance  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  will  be  both  scholarly  and  spiritual." 
—  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

"  The  work  of  the  authors  has  been  carefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  Epistle.  The  exegesis  is 
acute  and  learned  .  .  .  The  authors  show  much  familiarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  calmness  and  lucidity."  —  New  York 
Observer. 

"  We  are  confident  that  this  commentary  will  find  a  place  in  every  thought- 
ful minister's  library.  One  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  authors  at  some 
points,  —  and  this  is  true  of  all  commentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  the  critical  study  of  Paul's  masterly  epis- 
tle." —  Zionh  Advocate. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
readers."  —  The  Church  Standard. 

"A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  brings  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. ,  .  .  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  has 
been  employed  so  successfully  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  author's 
thought."  —  N.  Y.  Independent. 

"We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  critical,  but  exegetical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  conclusions  of  the  books  are 
very  numerous  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  commentary 
does  not  fail  to  speak  v/ith  the  utmost  revcirei^Ge  of  the  whole  word  of  God." 
The  Congregationalisl 
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*'TAis  ad77iirable  series ." — The  London  Academy. 


EPHESIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.,  D.  Litt. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  now  of  Hebrew,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $2.50. 


"  The  latest  volume  of  this  admirable  series  is  informed  with  the  very 
best  spirit  in  which  such  work  can  be  carried  out — a  spirit  of  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  demonstrable  truths  of  critical  science.  .  .  .  This  summary 
of  the  results  of  modern  criticism  applied  to  these  two  Pauline  letters  is, 
for  the  use  of  scholarly  students,  not  likely  to  be  superseded." — The  Lon- 
don  Academy. 

"  An  able  and  independent  piece  of  exegesis,  and  one  that  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  be  without.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  his  theme.  His  linguistic  ability  is  manifest.  His  style  is  usually 
clear.  His  e.xegetical  perceptions  are  keen,  and  we  are  especially  grateful 
for  his  strong  defence  of  the  integrity  and  apostolicity  of  these  two  great 
monuments  of  Pauline  teaching." — The  Expositor. 

"It  displays  every  mark  of  conscientious  judgment,  wide  reading,  and 
grammatical  insight. " — Literature. 

"  In  discrimination,  learning,  and  candor,  it  is  the  peer  of  the  other  vol- 
umes of  the  series.  The  elaborate  introductions  are  of  special  value." — 
Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  of  Yale  University. 

"It  is  rich  in  philological  material,  clearly  arranged,  and  judiciously 
handled.  The  studies  of  words  are  uncommonly  good.  ...  In  the 
balancing  of  opinions,  in  the  distinguishing  between  fine  shades  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  both  acute  and  sound." — The  Church. 

*' The  exegesis  based  so  solidly  on  the  rock  foundation  of  philology  is 
argumentatively  and  convincingly  strong.  A  spiritual  and  evangelical  tenor 
pervades  the  interpretation  from  first  to  last.  .  .  .  These  elements,  to- 
gether with  the  author's  full-orbed  vision  of  the  truth,  with  his  discrimina- 
tive judgment  and  his  felicity  of  expression,  make  this  the  peer  of  any  com- 
mentary on  these  important  letters." — The  Standard. 

"  An  exceedingly  careful  and  painstaking  piece  of  work.  The  introduc- 
tory discussions  of  questions  bearing  on  the  authenticity  and  integrity  (of 
the  epistles)  are  clear  and  candid,  and  the  exposition  of  the  text  displays  a 
fine  scholarship  and  insight." — Northwester^t  Christian  Advocate. 

"The  book  is  from  first  to  last  exegetical  and  critical.  Every  phrase  in 
the  two  Epistles  is  searched  as  with  lighted  candles.  The  authorities  for 
variant  readings  are  canvassed  but  weighed,  rather  than  counted.  The  mul- 
tiform ancient  and  modern  interpretations  are  investigated  with  the  ex- 
haustiveness  of  a  German  lecture-room,  and  the  judicial  s[)irit  of  an  F^nglish 
court-room.  Special  discussions  are  numerous  and  thorough." — The  Con- 
fregationalist. 
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"/  have  already  expressed  my  conviction  that  the  Inter- 
national Critical  Commentary  is  the  best  critical  commentary. 
»»  the  whole  Bible,  in  existence."— T>R.  Lyman  Abbott. 

PhiHppians  and  Philemon 

BY 

REV.  MARVIN  R,  VINCENT,  D.D. 

Pfvfesser  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Union   Theological  Seminary,  New    York. 


Crown  8vo,  Net  $2.00. 


"It  is,  in  short,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  series." — The  Scotsman. 

"  Professor  Vincent's  Commentary  on  PhiHppians  and  Philemon  appears 
to  me  not  less  admirable  for  its  literary  merit  than  for  its  scholarship  and  its 
clear  and  discriminating  discussions  of  the  contents  of  these  Epistles." — Dr. 
George  P.  Fisher. 

"The  book  contains  many  examples  of  independent  and  judicial  weigh- 
ing of  evidence.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  portion  devoted  to  Phile- 
mon. Unlike  most  commentaries,  this  may  wisely  be  read  as  a  whole." — 
The  Congregationalist 

"Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  its 
place  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  fuP  of  just  such 
information  as  the  Bible  -tudent,  lay  or  clerical,  needs ;  and  while  giving  an 
abundance  of  the  truths  of  erudition  to  aid  the  critical  student  of  the  text,  it 
abounds  also  in  that  more  popular  information  which  enables  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himselt  in  St.  Paul's  place,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles." — Boston  Advertiser. 

"  If  it  is  possible  in  these  days  to  produce  a  commentary  which  will  be 
free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias,  the  feat  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary.  .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  the  writer 
has  given  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly  research  and  original  thought  to 
the  subject.  .  .  .  The  author's  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  literature,  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  student's  mind 
an  intense  interest  in  the  circumstances  which  produced  this  short  letter  from 
the  inspired  Apostle." — Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  His  discussion  of  Philemon  is  marked  by  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
and  his  full  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Pauline  Christianity  to  slavery  are 
interesting,  both  historically  and  sociologically." — -The  Dial. 

"  Throughout  the  work  scholarly  research  is  evident.  It  commends  itself 
by  its  clear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  on 
every  page,  its  compactness  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  arrangement." 
—Lutheran  World. 

"  The  scholarship  of  the  author  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  his  \  dertaking, 
and  he  has  given  to  us  a  fine  piece  of  work.  One  cannot  but  se  that  if  the 
entire  series  shall  be  executed  upon  a  par  with  this  portion,  thei  «aa  be  lit- 
tle lefi  10  be  aesired," — Philadelphia  Presbytei-ian  Journal. 
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'A  decided  advance  on  all  other  comtnetttaries" — The  OUTLOOK. 


PROVERBS 


By  the  Rev.  CRAWFORD    H.  TOY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  University. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


"In  careful  scholarship  this  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Its  in- 
terpretation  is  free  from  theological  prejudice.  It  will  be  indispensable  to 
the  careful  student,  whether  lay  or  clerical."' — The  Outlook. 

"Professor  Toy's  'Commentary'  will  for  many  years  to  come  remain  a 
handbook  for  both  teachers  and  learners,  and  its  details  will  be  studied  with 
critical  care  and  general  appreciation." — The  AthencEiim. 

"The  commentary  itself  is  a  most  thorough  treatment  of  each  verse  in 
detail,  in  which  the  light  of  the  fullest  scholarship  is  thrown  upon  the  mean- 
ing. The  learning  displayed  throughout  the  work  is  enormous.  Here  is  a 
commentary  at  last  that  does  not  skip  the  hard  places,  but  grapples  with 
every  problem  and  point,  and  says  the  best  that  can  be  said." — Presbyterian 
Banner 

"  Professor  Toy's  commentary  on  Proverbs  maintains  the  highest  standard 
of  the  International  Critical  Commentaries.  We  can  give  no  higher  praise. 
Proverbs  presents  comparatively  few  problems  in  criticism,  but  offers  large 
opportunities  to  the  expositor  and  exegete.  Professor  Toy's  work  is 
thorough  and  complete." — The  Co^igregationalist. 

"This  addition  to  'The  International  Critical  Commentary'  has  the  same 
characteristics  of  thoroughness  and  painstaking  scholarship  as  the  preceding 
issues  of  the  series.  In  the  critical  treatment  of  the  text,  in  noting  the 
various  readings  and  the  force  of  the  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired." — The  Christian  Intelligencer. 

"A  first-class,  up-to-date,  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  in  the  English  language  was  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  Biblical 
scholarship.  Accordingly,  we  may  not  be  yielding  to  the  latest  addition  to 
the  International  Critical  Series  the  tribute  it  deserves,  when  we  say  that  it 
at  once  takes  the  first  place  in  its  class  That  place  it  undoubtedly  deserves, 
iiowever,  and  would  have  secured  even  against  much  more  formidable  com- 
petitors than  it  happens  to  have.  It  is  altogether  a  well-arranged,  lucid 
exposition  of  this  unique  book  in  the  Bible,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
text  and  the  linguistic  and  historical  background  of  every  part  of  it." — The 
Interior. 

"While  this  commentary  is  called  'critical'  and  is  such,  it  is  not  one  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  spread  out  in  detail ;  it  is  one  which  any  intelli- 
gent English  reader  can  readily  use  and  thoroughly  understand  " — The 
Evangelist. 
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